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FOEEWOED 


“ Histories,” says Bacon, “ make men wise.” To read 
with understanding the record of men’s strivings in the past for 
good and for evil, of the ambitions of individuals and the 
struggles of masses in their play and counter-play, is oft en 
saddening, but always helpful for the knowledge of the present. 
Most of the worst errors of society might be avoided if its 
leadeis had knowledge of its past and power to use it. Even 
the driest bones of historical fact are precious : they revea] 
conditions and forces in the past which have still a significance 
for the present, for man changes little, and " bleibt stets von 
glciohem Schlag,” even the most sweeping revolutions being 
unable to destroy the bonds which unite him to former 
generations, 

Indian culture has produced singularly few works of 
genuine historiography; but it has preserved abundant materials 
lor the historian m the form of inscriptions, literary data, and 
documents of various kinds. By judicious use of these, it is 
possible to construct a record of the political and social experi- 
ences of diany centuries. The story is indeed very incomplete : 
great gaps yawn in many parts of it, and even where the facts 
are visible, the causes which brought them about are often 
obscure. But the main lines of Indian history are now certain,, 
thanks to the patient and skilful labours of generations of 
scholars, and, m the present work, Dr. Eay has rendered a 
service of immense value by supplying a complete critical 
survey of them as they run through the North from the 
latter end of the classical period down to the beginnings of the 
modern era. He has not only collected all the relevant materials 
and arranged themin' lucid connexion, but he has likewise 
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examined them in the spirit of judicious and constructive 
historiography, emending where possible their errors, discounting 
their exaggerations, and endeavouring to interpret obscurities 
by the light of sober sense. No such comprehensive work in 
the domain of Indian history has yet appeared, and Dr. Ray 
deserves credit as much for the boldness of his design as for the 
skill and industry with which he has executed it. 


Bbitish MtJSEOM, London. 
21-iv.30. 


L. D. Barnett. 



PREFACE 


In the present work an attempt has been made to give an 
account of the dynasties that ruled in Northern India during the 
period of transition intervening between the decline of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire and the Muslim conquest. The history 
of Northern India between c. 916 and 1196 A.D. only very 
roughly covers the period of this transition. In my account of 
the dynasties I had often to go beyond these limits for the reason 
that the history of some of the dynasties began before 916 A.D.-', 
and in other cases some of them were not conquered by the 
Muslims till considerably after 1196 A.D. As the work was 
really intended to bridge the gulf between the Hindu and the 
early Muslim (better called Turkish and Afghan) periods, I have, 
acting on the advice of Dr. Barnett, taken the liberty of over- 
stepping the limits whenever necessary. 

The idea of the present work suggested itself to me as early 
as 1920-21 when I was faced with the task of delivering lectures 
on the Hindu period of Indian History to the Post-Graduate 
students of the University of Calcutta. The first two volumes 
of the work were however actually planned and completed during 
my stay in Europe during the years 1927-29. These two 
volumes mainly contain the political history of the ‘ Dynasties.’ 
The third volume which is in course of preparation will deal 
with the following topics : (i) .Minor Dynasties, (ii) Administra- 
tive History, {hi) Economic History, {id) Social and Religious 
History, (») Literary History, {oi) Monuments and Coins, (an) 
Origin of the Rajputs, and {viii) The Causes of the Decline and 
Downfall of the Hindu Dynasties in Northern India. 

Within the limited time at my disposal, I have spared no 
pains to make the Index and the Synchronistic Table as full and 
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accurate as possible. In some cases I have tried to indicate in 
the Index alternative forms of the spelling of names, so that the 
reader may find the name from vpbatever angle of transliteration 
he approaches the book. I have thus sometimes given ^the 
same name twice under different forms. As a general rule 
modern place names are spelt as they appear in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (Atlas), Vol. XXVI. One important excep- 
tion is ‘ Bihar ’ for Behar. As to ancient Sanskritic names, I 
have followed the system adopted by Profs. Macdonell and Keith 
in the Vedic Index. Any want of uniformity in the spelling of 
Arabic and Persian names will, I hope, be rectified to some 
extent by the Index. 

The importance of Maps in the study of History is recog- 
nised in all countries In the case of Ancient and Mediaeval 
Indian History, however, the task of preparing maps is rendered 
extremely difficult by the lack of detailed information concerning 
the exact areas indicated by the various geographical and topo- 
graphical names in Indian records. Moreover, there is evidence 
to show that in some cases the same geographical term indicated 
different regions not only in different periods but also within the 
same period. I have, therefore, taken some risk m preparing 
the ten maps which are included in the first volume. Moreover, 
to save time and cost I have prepared the maps by my own hand 
and therefore they may not be found to be so accurate as mecha- 
nical reprodnctionis^of Survey of India maps. But within these 
limitations I have spared no labour to make the maps useful to 
the reader. In this task I have received considerable assistance 
from Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri. The printing of Ancient and 
Mediaeval names in red will, I hope, increase the value of the 

C 

maps. 

At various stages of my work I have received occasional 
suggestions and help from the late Sir T. W. Arnold, Sir B. 
Denison Ross, Sir Wolseley Haig, Prof. H. H. Dodwell, Mr. 
H. A. R. Gibb, Dr. Margaret Smith (all of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London), Prof. P. \V. Thomas (Oxford 
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University), Mr. C. A. Storey (Librarian, India OfiBce), Mr. John 
Allan (British Museum), Mr. J. Van Manen (Asiatic Society of 
Bengal), Prof. R. (). Majumdar (Dacca University), Dr. M. W. 
Mir%a (Lucknow University), Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri and 
Prof. M. Z. Siddiqi (of the University of Calcutta). I take 
this opportunity to express my gratefulness for their kind assis- 
tance. To Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Offg. Registrar and Mr. 
A. C. Ghatak I am thankful for the help rendered to me in the 
printing and publication of this volume. Acknowledgment is 
also due to Mr. Benoy Krishna Ray for assistance in preparing 
the Index. To Messrs. H. C. Chakladar and J. N. Bannerji 
I am indebted for the permission to use an excellent snapshot of 
the porch of the temple of Muktesvara at Bhuvaneswar, which 
is reproduced on tlie cover. To Messrs. Aga Kazan Shirazi and 
S. N. Mitra I am indebted for occasional help in proof reading. 
I must also express my appreciation of the courtesy and consi- 
deration shown to me by the officers in charge of the various 
European hbraries, specially those attached to the School of 
Oriental Studies (London), the British Museum and the Biblio- 
th^que Nationals, Pans. But above all, I am indebted to Dr. 
L. D. Barnett, who with unfailing kindness and great patience 
has gone through every chapter of the first two volumes of the 
present work and suggested corrections and alterations most of 
which I have incorporated in the body of my thesis. It was 
also due to his intercession that the High Commissioner of India 
made a grant of £30 towards the expenses of the publication of 
this work. Dr. Barnett has further increased my debt of grati- 
tude to him by adding a kind Foreword to this work. 

It was theolate Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first offered me 
facilities for research in Indian History. The irreparable loss 
which the University of Calcutta has suffered by his untimely 
death is too well-known to require any mention here. But I 
take this opportunity to dedicate this volume of my work to his 
memory as a tokem o£> the gratitude and admiration I shall ever 
cherisji for him. 
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In conclusion I must add that I am fully conscious of the 
many lapses and omissions in this volume inspite of my best 
efforts to make it useful to the reader. I can only hope : 

Depabtmbnt op Histort, ) HeMCHANDHA EaY. 

nmVBBSlTY OP Calodtta. > 

S6th December, 1980, ) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Nowhere is the comparison of history with a stream that 
rises in the dark and mysterious heights of the past and flows 
into eternity more apt than in the case of Indian history. Very 
few countries in the world “ can boast of an ancient civilization, 
so continuous and unbroken as in India . ’ ’ But while this is 
true, it is also unfortunately a fact that its source and earlier 
courses arc shrouded in a mystery which is darker than in the 
case of most countries We do not even know who were the most 
ancient peoples in India. The theory that the Dravidians were 
the autochthons of India is gradually being given up in favour 
of the Pre-Dravidians. The Mundas of North-Eastern India 
are supposed to be typical representatives of this physical type, 
which is preserved on small isolated areas in India and Burma. 
Their language, which is closely allied to the Austric group of 
speech, is found scattered over a wide area, extending from the 
South Pacific '''duni ^)cean Ic tiie Pu’ j-d) So far there 

IS no iiiheienl improbability in the supposifion tliat n biaiich of 
this great race of the human lamilj inhabited India at least 
before the Dravidians. As to tliese latter nobody can definitely 
say whence they originally came oi wind their featuies originally 
were. The difficulty of an attempt to generalise a physical type 
from the appearance of the modern speakers ol the Dravidian 
languages, is exemplified in the case of the Brahuis in 
Baluchistan, who are totally different in appearance from their 
supposed cousins in the south of India. If the Brahui type was 
altered by the admixture of Iranian blood, what guarantee is 
there that the Dravidian tribes who filtered into the Indian 
peninsula were not also fundamentally altered by contact with 
the Pre-Dravidians ^ The presence of Dravidian speech in 
Baluchistan, near one of the gates of India, in the north-west, 
and “ the undoubtod similarity of the Sumerian and Dravidian 
ethnic types,” have given, rise to rival theories. While Rapson 
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contends that they came into India through Baluchistan, Hall 
thought that they went to Western Asia from India. The 
recent excavations at Harappa (Montgomery district, Punjab) 
and Mohen-jo Daro (Larkana district, Sind) may have impor- 
tant bearings on the question. Scholars have found a simila- 
rity between this Indian civilization and the Sumerian culture 
of the 4th millennium B.C. In the present state of our know- 
ledge, it would be perhaps risky to base any conclusions on the 
data revealed by the explorers’ spade; but it is significant that 
so far no arms or weapons of any kind have been discovered at 
Harappa and Mohen-jo Daro. To all appearance therefore they 
were colonies of a people devoted mainly to the arts of peace. 
If this IS conceded, it rather goes against their identification 
with the Ddsas against whose citadels and weapons the Aryans 
so often invoked the aid of Indra The identification of the 
Ddsas with the Dravidiaiis, again, though fiequently assumed, 
IS difficult to prove. Beyond the fact that they had flat noses 
(anas =s noseless ?) and aio described as ‘of hostile speech ’ 
{ninJhra-Ddc), of bj}i,ck, skin {l.iacaiii Lfstidm; l(rsna) and 
possibly as phallus- worsliippers {.sisna-deidh), we know very 
little about the physical appearaueo of these enemies of the 
Aryans. It may be pointed out that some of the epithets men- 
tioned above may still be applied without distinction to many of 
the tribes wlio now speak Dravidian or the Austric languages. 
It IS not unlikely therefore that the word Ddsa was a term 
which was used in general to denote the non-5.ryan tribes who 
opposed the Vedic Indians. In that case, the term may not have 
had in the Vedic period any definite ethnic sense to designate 
a compact racial group. 

The problems confronting us in regard to the rise and 
growth of the power of the Vedic Aryans are not less obscure. 
After a discussion extending over a period of about a hundred 
years we are still in the region of conjecture as to their original 
habitat and the date of their first arrival in India. The discovery 
of the names of Rgvedic gods in the Boghaz-koi inscriptions 
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in Cappadocia, dated in about 1400 B.C., and of Aryan 
names in the inscriptions of Mesopotamia of about the same 
period, must have an important bearing on these questions. But 
though this may be accepted as “ specific evidence for the sup- 
position that by the fifteenth century B.C. tribes of Aryan stock 
held, or exercised influence over, a i\ ide area, extending from 
northern Asia Minor over north-west Babylonia to Media,” the 
further assumption of Dr. Chics that “ even then, or soon after, 
the Aryans pushed their way still eastwards ’ ’ till they reached 
India is obviously open to some doubt. -Jacobi and Pargiter, for 
instance, have formed quite diflercnl conclusions on the same 
data. Without agreeing with all th.it these scholars have urged, 
we may point out that nothing conclusive can be urged against 
their view that the Boghaz-kdi inscription m.ay be an e\ idence of 
an overflow of races of Aryan stock from India. Not only is the 
date of the first arrival of the Aryans in India uncertain, but any- 
thing of the nature of the accepted chronology for the whole 
period down to about 600 B.C. is practically non-existent. It is 
true that the epic and pauranic literatures claim to give us the 
history of this period. Thorough analysis of this tradition by 
Pargiter and a number of Indian scholars has shown that these 
should not be hastily rejected as mere ‘ bardic tales.’ But the 
scheme of chronology proposed by them on the basis of this 
tradition ‘ has not yet been thoroughly discussed and tested 
so that it can be safely adopted in any survey of Indian 
history. For practical purposes the approximate dates of the 

1 (a) KrtaAge e. 2090-1610 B.C 

(b) Treta Age 1610-1310 B.C. 

(o) Dvapara A^ . e 1310.950 B.C. 

(d) Sudasa and the battle of the 10 kings c 1274 B.C 

(e) Foundation of the Barhadrathas ..el 106 B C. 

(/) The Bharata battle e 950 B.C 

(g) Beginning of the Pradyotas... c 619 B C. 

(h) Accession of Mahapadma c. 402 B.C 

See Pargiter, Ancient Iiidtan Historical Tradition, London, 1922. The chronology 
adopted in Raychandhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, ' Book I, and Pradhan’a 
Chronology fff Ancient India is sonie\(hat different. 
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Achaemeniaa invasion of India (c. 520-18 B,0.) and the date of 
Alexander’s irruption (c. 326-25 B.C.) are still the earliest land- 
marks known for certain in Indian history. By calculating 
backwards fiom these dates, and with the assistance of the 
information contained in the chronicles of the Brahmans, Jains, 
and Buddhists a rough chronological framework has been 
established from about GOO B.C. downwards. It seems that 
about this period Northern India and a portion of the Deccan 
were parcelled out into small indep endent principalities. A 
stereotyped list of sixteen such states is probably contained in 
the Anguttara Nihaya of the Buddhists. Before the death of 
Buddha, however, in the eighties of the fifth century B.C. a 
considerable change appears to have taken place in the political 
geography of Northern India. Home of the smaller states seem 
to have been absorbed in four principalities of considerable 
size, viz., Avanti, Vatsa, Kosala and Magadha. About the last 
quarter of the 4th century B.C., the last of these had swallowed 
up the other three. When Alexander crossed the Kavi in 326 
B.C., he was opposed on the Beas by an Indian prince who \vas 
most probably a king ol the Nanda dynasty of Magadha. 
Under the Mauryas the Magadhan empire grew until it embrac- 
ed the whole of India excepting the extreme south, where a few 
Tamil states weie suffered to exist by the peaceful policy of 
Asoka This practical unification of India under the hegemony 
I of Magadha is an event of great importance in the history of 
! India before the advent of the British. It was twice nearly 
I achieved under some of the Tughluqs and the Mughuls. But 
during the Hindu period India was never again united under one 
sceptre. Historians have, of couise, tried to asdd unity to pre- 
Muslim histoiy by clustering the political events round this or 
that dynasty of Northern India which grew powerful from time 
to time ; but it must be pointed out that none of these ruled even 
over the whole of Northern India, not to speak of the peninsular 
portion, where often equally powerfulif not stronger dynasties 
ruled contemporaneously, with them. ^ The Magadhan empire did 
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not long survive the death of Asoka. The pressure of successive 
hordes of Yavana, Saka-Pahlava, and Yueh-chi invaders from 
the north'-western gates and the rise of the Satavahanas in the 
Deccan gradually reduced the successors of the Mauryas to little 
more than Magadhan princes. The establishment of the Kusana 
empire in the North-west removed the centre of political interest, 
at least in Northern India, from Patahputra to Peshawar. In 
the time of Kaniska the Kusana dominions stretched across the 
Punjab to the Ganges vallej'^ as far east as Sai'nath, and may 
have even included Magadha By the boginning of the 3rd 
century, the Kusanas were reduced to the position of local rulers 
in the Punjab, while the rest of Northein India was probably 
parcelled out amongst the Satraps ol 1 Ijjayini, the Nagas, the 
Licchavis, and other minor powers, and m the Deccan the 
position of the Satavahanas appears to have been taken up by 
the Vakatakas. Further south, in the Guntur, Bellary 
and the Northern Tamil districts, we find the fiist beginnings 
of the rise of the Pallava power. The end of the 3rd century 
brings us to a revival of the power ol Magadha under the Guptas. 
By the end of the 4th centuiy the Magadhan empire under 
Candragupta II embraced a large portion of Northern India. 
But Sind, portions ol Rajpulana and the Punjab, Kashmir, 
portions of Nepal, Assam, and large areas of Bengal and 
Orissa remained permanently outside the oibit of the Gupta 
empire, though some of them may have acknowledged a nominal 
allegiance to the Gupta emperor. The Southern contemjioraries 
of the Guptas during this peiiod were in the Deccan, the 
Vakatakas and further south the Pallavas and Kadarabas. 

The failure of the Guptas to captuie and guaid the north- 
western gates of India soon resulted in the ai rival of another 
horde of barbarian invaders, the Hunas, about the middle of 
the 5th century A.D. The shock of the Hupa invasions must 
have shaken the foundations of the imperial power of the 
Guptas, although, as is indicated by the Damodarpur plates 
(443-543 A.D.), they apparently retained a substantial section 

E 
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of their dominions till about the first half of the 6th century 
A.D. But the dupta power was fast declining by that time, 
and new rivals had arisen who threatened its foundations. The 
period that followed saw a scramble foi power amongst the 
Piispabhutis of Sthanvisvara, the Maukharis of Kanyakubja, 
the Gaudas of Karnasuvarna, the Bhagadattas of Pragjyotisa, 
and the later Guptas. The struggle ended about the beginning 
of the 7th century A D. m the establishment of the hegemony 
of the Puspabhutis over a large portion of Northern India, with 
their capital at Kanau] In the Deccan the Calukyas of Vatapi 
had supplanted the Yakatakas, while further south the Pallavas 
of IvancI were fast growing into a great poiver. There was 
little love lost between these three kingdoms, and bitter wars 
soon ensued between them. The Calukyas had to maintain a 
twmfold struggle on the Naibada and the Ivistna-Tungabhadra 
frontiers against their northern and southern enemies. 

The death of Harsa, soon after G46 AD., has been regarded 
by historians as an epoch in the histoiy of India. According to 
V. A. Smith, India after tins date lapsed back into its normal 
condition, “ a medley of petty states with ever varying boun- 
daries and engaged in unceasing internecine war,” till it fell a 
prey to Islamic invaders. Duiing the peiiod that followed 
everything declined, and polity, literature, and religion sank 
into mediocrity. Accordingly that excellent historian consider- 
ed the year 647 A.D. as the beginning of the mediaeval period of 
Indian history. In this conclusion, he has of late been followed 
by a number of writers both European and Indian. But even 
a superficial examination of the facts shows the utter hollowness 
of the proposition. The year 647 A.D. marked no epoch in the 
history of the Deccan and the far south, which continued to 
flourish as before under separate dynasties. In the Deccan the 
Calukyas (c. 550-753 A.D.) w^ere followed about the middle of the 
8th century by the Rastrakutas (c. 753-973 A.D.) and the latter in 
the middle of the 10th century by the Calukyas of Kalyana 
(c. 973-1190 A.D.). In the south the Pallavas (c, 550-880 A.D.) 
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continued to reign till about the last quarter of the 8th century, 
when they Avere supplanted by the Colas (c. 880-1300 A.D.) as 
the supreme power south of the Tungabhadra. <^Bven Northern 
India was not wholly included in Harsa’s dominions. Smith 
himself admits that Kashmir, Punjab, Sind, Eajputana and 
Kamariipa were outside his empire. The evidence on Avhich 
Valabhl, Nepal, and Bengal aie reckoned as part of his domi- 
nions is extremely uncertain and vague. An Indian scholar 
has recently tried to show aftci a critical study of the epigra- 
phic and literary evidence that Harsa’s territory only “ compris- 
ed the districts roughly corresponding to the present United 
Provinces of Agra and Oiidh, with a portion of Eastern Punjab 
and Western Bihar ^ “According to this view Ilarsa’s dominions 
were bounded by the Himalayas, the Western Ihinjab, Eajputana, 
Central India, and Bengal.’’ Though this may perhaps be re- 
garded as a rather e.xtreme statement of the position, yet I 
think the time has come when w'e should tiy to avoid basing 
our conclusions on vague statements of pai tisans and prasasti- 
hards. That Harsa was the most considerable piince of Nor- 
thern India is proved by the epithet Sakala-Uttard-patheSvara, 
applied to him by his enemies the Calukyas; ^ but we must 
learn to differentiate betAveeii the most poAverf ul king of Northern 
India and the emperor of Northen India. In view of this posi- 
tion, it is absnid to say that no empeior arose in Northern 
India whose dominions could rival those of Harsa. There is un- 
questioned evidence, as Ave shall see later on, that some of the 
Pratihara emperors ruled over an empire more extensive than that 
of the Puspabhuti king. Again, the assertion that there was a 
general decline in everything from about 647 A.D. is, to say the 
least, extremely exaggerated. It is true that no Kalidasa Avas 
born again; but to regard poets and dramatists like Bahava- 
bhuti, Vi^akhadatta and Eaja^ekhara as representatives of a 

1 ^ Di.-n. C. Majumdar, JBOBS, 1933. 

« BI, Vol V, p. 302, line 9. 
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/decadent literature is, 1 tear, somewhat inaccurate. In religion, 
if Buddhism disappeared, the period saw the birth of teachers 
like Sankara and Eamanuja In the field of Mathematics and 
Astronomy it produced the famous Bhaskaracarya, whose twork 
“enjoyed more authority in India than any other astronomical 
work except the Sanjn-Siddhdnta ” In the domain of architec- 
ture Smith himself admits that “ it was piactised on a magni- 
ficent scale ” during the peiiod that followed the death of Harsa. 
Under these circiimstaiicos to legard Haisa’s death as an epoch 
marking the end of all unity in India and ushering m the medi- 
aeval period IS to show a false perspective of the main currents 
of affairs If Indian history lost her unity she lost it with the 
■ideatli of As'oka in the 3rd century B.C If we have to find for 
practical pin poses another date which will serve as a landmark 
in the history of Northern India, then 916 A.D,, and not 647, 
IS more appropriate, as we shall presently see. 

But though the year 647 A.D. cannot be regarded as an 
epoch marking the transition of the ancient into the mediaeval 
Iienod, it IS certainly a date ol considerable importance in the 
history of Northern Indi.i. There is some reason to believe that 
after the death of Harsa the poiver of Tibet extended across 
Nepal to the Ganges valley. There ivas also probably a revival 
of the power of the Guptas under Adityasena. But the most 
important event that followed was the struggle for the mastery 
of Kanauj. That city appears to have acquired an imperial repu- 
tation under the sway of the Maukliaris and the Puspabhutis. 
For about a hundred years Kanyakubja and the Ganges- Jumna 
Doab remained a bone ol contention amongst the rulers of India. 
The struggle was opened by the Karkota Lalitajitya of Kashmir, 
who about 736 A D. conquered the principality of Kanyakubja, 
which at that time extended “ from the bank of the Yamuna to 
that of the Kalika ” (probably the Kali Nadi, which runs parallel 
to the Ganges and falls into it below Kanauj). Then came the 
Palas of Bengal and Bihar, who some time after 783 A.D., under 
Dharmapala, coiiqueied the city of Kaiiauj and extended their 
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power as far as the eastern districts of the Punjab. Then came 
the attacks of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Western India and the 
'■Eastrakutas of the Deccan. The tripartite struggle between 
Palas,.Eastrakutas and Pratiliiiias at Inst resulted in the winning 
of the Mahodayasii by the last-named. It is not exactly known 
when they first captured Kanauj; but they must have done it 
some time before 830 A.D., the date of the Baiah inscription of 
Bhoja I, which was issued from Mahodaya itself The capture 
of this city giadually led to the foundation of a Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire which iivalled that of the Guptas, and was more exten- 


sive than that of the Puspabhutis. Even if we omit the some- 
what doubtful passage in the Rajataranginl which refers to the 
dominion in the Punjab of an Adhiiaja Bhoja, the power of the 
Bhoja I in the Punjab is unquestionably demonstrated by the dis- 
covery of his Pehowa inscriptions in the distiict of Karnal. The 
Una grants of Balavaiman and Avamvarman show that the 
Saurastra-Mf/iicJa/a (Kathiawai) was within the dominions of 
Mafesridiapf.l " .iSt'^.:,llb 3 Jwaho mscuption of the Candellas, 
dated in V. S. ilOl (A.D. 954) stilr 1°!®* 
reignty of Vin5yakapala, it is reasonable to conclude that the Can- 
dellas were also fcudatoiies of the Pratlbruas from an eailier period. 
The Dighwa Dubauli plates of Mahendiapala I, shon that Srfl- 
vasti-Fisai/tt in the U. P. was in his dominions. The writings of 
the Arab geographers seem to indicate that the Gurjara empire 
touched the bordcis of Sind in the extreme west, while the Eam- 
gaya, Guneria and Ilkhoii inscriptions in the East show Pratihara 
power in Bihar. The recent discovery of a pillar-inscription of 
Maheiidrapala I at Paharpur, in Xorth Bengal probably shows the 
extreme eastern extension of the Gurjara-Pratiharas’ kingdom. 
In the face of all this epigraphic evidence which shows that the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire embraced the whole of Northern India 
excepting Sind, western portions of the Punjab, Kashmir, Nepal, 
Assam and portions of Bengal, C. P., and Orissa, it is absurd 
to say that they rujjed ^over only “ the Cis-Sutlej districts 
of the Punjab, the gieater part of the United Provinces of 
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Agra and Ondli and the Gwalior territory.” * Unlike the 
limits of the empire of Harsa, which hcas been defined for us by 
vague expression of his friends and enemies, the bounds of the 
Pratlharas’ empire aie determined by LiiKjnestioned archaeological 
evidence. It is of course unfortunate that no Bana or Yuan 
Chwang has left for ns a detailed account of the life and adminis- 
tration of Bhoja and Mahendraprda T; but that is no reason why 
we should relegate their history to the mediaeval period, which, 
according toV. A Smith and his followers, specifically deals with 
the history of the ‘ petty staler ’ whose internecine wars preceded 
the Muslim conquest of India. The period of disruption that 
intervened between the fall of the Piispabhutis and the rise of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas cannot in any sense be regarded as a 
curious 2 )henomenoii marking an epoch in Indian history. A 
period of struggle has always intervened between the fall of one 
and the rise of another powerful dynasty in India until the 
establishment of British rule But if lor practical purposes we 
jmust draw a line between the so-called, 

It is _ morcj <^^21?%iiient to diaw it somewhere about 916 
A.D. when the Pratihara cmpiie in Northern India at last began 
to break up into numerous petty states. As usual, “a political 
re-adjustment would piobably have taken place, sooner or later, 
if the Indian states were left to themselves. ’ But unfortunately 
the Turks appeared at this crisis on the north-western frontier 
carrying the Muslim flag. The Pratihara empiic had played no 
insignificant part in preventing the Arabs from gaining the same 
success in India as in other lands. But the Turks were more 
fortunate, and before the breach could be repaired by the same 
natural process which had hitherto always operated in India, 
they charged through the gap and earned everything before 
them. The incidents during the period of about three hundred 
years (c. 916 to 1200 A.D.) may be taken to be only a prelude 
to the final act of the drama, which saw the standards of Islam 

c. 

1 Isbwan Prasad, History of Medueval India, 1925, AlUbabad, pp. 2-3. 
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on most of the important citadels of Northern India. Considered ' 
from this point of view, the year 916 A.D. may for practical 
purposes be accepted as the line of demarcation between the twol 
periods in the history of Northern India. These may be called 
the ancient and the mediaeval periods; but it would perhaps be 
more reasonable to call them simply the Hindu period and the 
period of the Turks and Afghans 

I have already pointed out the danger of calling Harsa the 
emperor of Northern India on the strength ol mere catch-phrases. 
A large portion of Northern India remained outside his domi- 
nions; and in this region the year 617 A D. was only in a very 
limited sense, if at all, an event of any importance. Similarly 
a large pait of it, though probably less in extent than in the 
time of Harsa, lay outside the orbit of the Gurjara-Pr^tlhara 
empire; and heie again the year 916 A.D , which saw the begin- 
ning of the break-up of the Pratihara enipiie did not bring such 
vital changes as to mark an epoch in its history. To some at 
least the year 910 A.D., does not appeal to have had the slightest 
significance The time has come when we should lealise more 
clearly the vastness ol India and lecognise the limitations of 
such expressions as ‘ empeior of India ’ or even ‘ emperor of 
Northern India ’ which aie so liequcntly used in text-books on 
Indian history. In the strictest sense of the word there w'asi 
perhaps no Hindu ruler who could be called the emperor of the! 
whole of Noithein India after the fall of the Manryas. But for 
practical purposes, as I have said, the ariival of the Turk on the 
Indian frontier in the 10th century may well serve as a land- 
mark in Indian history. 

A minute study of the dynasties that ruled in Northern 
India from the 10th century till the completion of the Turkish 
conquest is important for more than one reason. 

Firstly, the period forms a very important cliapter in the 
growth, rise, and decay of the Kajput states. Most of the 
Hindu states in Northernjindia during this period were ruled 
by tribes who claimed Rajput descent. Since the day when Tod 
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wrote bis celebrated Annals, no attempt bas yet been made to 
study systematically tbe various sources of information and give 
a connected account of these tribes based on sound arcbseologi- 
cal evidence.^ Tod’s work is in many ways a masterpiece; but 
it is hopelessly out-ol-date. Tbe scanty accounts of these tribes 
given in various publications since the time of Tod are mainly 
based on Muhammadan chronicles. These works have many 
excellent characteristics, but they were written by enemies of 
the Rajputs, whose difference in religion would further tend to 
make them more tainted and onesided. Again, these chroniclers 
often wrote as historians of the Delhi empire, and as such 
omitted many interesting details of the history of these Rajput 
tribes which appeared to them to be rather trivial and unimport- 
ant It has, therefore, become necessary to check and supple- 
ment their accounts, wherevei possible, with the evidence of 
archeeology and more reliable Hindu chronicles, some of which 
have recently been discovered. 

^econdly, a critical study of this period is important for 
the history of the Hindus in general. For it will probably 
reveal some of the forces which vitally influenced Hindu society, 
religion and polity, the marks of which can be traced even to 
this day But a critical study of the period is perhaps more 
important for the history of the Turks and Afghans in India. 
When they conquered Northern India, they could not at once 
change the whole system of administration of the country. 
Local government, revenue administration and many other fea- 
tures of Hindu polity must have continued unchanged under 
their regime. A careful analy.sis of this data from the inscrip- 
tions and other records of the Hindu states cannot therefore fail 
to be of supreme value if we would rightly understand the begin- 
nings of Muslim rule in India It will help us to judge how 
far, if at all, the Turkish and Afghan rulers borrowed their 
methods of administration from their Hindu predecessors. 

i- 

1 Since this was wrilten, I have seen some fascicules of Hai Bahadur O. H. Ojba's 
History o] the Rajputs, wrilten in Hindi i 
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CHAPTEB I 

Dynastic History of Sind 

The area indicated by the word Sind has varied from age 
to age. The Hindu geographers probably included the lower 
Indus valley in the term Sindhu-Smvira} When Yuan 
Chwang visited Sind, the whole region from Shikarpur down to 
the sea was politically subject to Sind, but of this area Sin-tu 
(Sind) appears to have formed only a small portion.® To the 
Arab writers however as-tiind meant a much bigger area. Thus 
Baladhurl (9th century A.D.) describes al-Klkan (modern Kelat® 
in Baluchistan) as ‘ part of the land of as-Sind where it borders 
on Khurasan.’ * Mukaddasi (10th century A.D.) praises ‘al- 
Lahum,’ a city in Bamiyan as ‘ the trade port of KhurasSn and 
the treasure house of Sind.’° This passage probably refers to the 
proximity of the frontiers of Bamiyan, Khurasan, and Sind. 
Multan, which was outside Sind in the time of Yuan Chwang, 
was also' included in as-Sind by the Arab historians. The 
boundaries of Sind in the east cannot be precisely indicated. 


' AGI, pp. 386 ff. and 690; CIO, map facing p. 1; El, Vol. VllI, p. 44 (line 11 of 
the iDBcription). 

‘ YC.Vol. n,pp 269 ff. 

^ LEG, p. 339 ; .'(A, p. 666^ Elliot, pp. S81-S3, 

‘ KPB, Vol. n, p. 910. 

' I,EC,p. 4X8. 
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It was probably limited on this side by the Thar or the 
Indian Desert; on the south it was bounded by the sea, while 
on the south-west it included a considerable portion of 
Baluchistan and the Mukran coast. Baladhurl,^ describes the 
route of Muhammad ibn Qasim from Shiraz (the capital of Bars) 
via Mukran to cities of Qannazbur (Pannazbur; mod. 
Panj-gur®), Arma’\i \-ArmabIl), Qanil (Qanbal!) and Daibul, all 
of which apparently belonged to as-Stnd. It is also possible 
that the province known as Mukran to the Arabs originally 
belonged to as-Sind. In the accounts of the earlier raids of the 
Atahs towro'us this portion ol India, we find officers appointed 
‘ over the frontier of al-Hind.’ It was only after a series of 
raids and conquests on this frontier that Mukran is mentioned as 
one of the conquests of Sman ibn Salamah about the year 48 A.H.® 
It was after Ibn al-^ari al-BalulI had finally conquered the 
country ‘ after a fierce and successful campaign’ (circa 61 A.H.) 
that Sa‘ld was for the first time appointed by 5ajja] over 
Mukran (circa 79 A.H.).^ It is therefore very likely that this 
province was carved out of the territory which was politically and 
geographically known to them as as-Sind. Thus it appears that 
the Arabs understood by as-Sind, the whole of the lower Indus 
valley from Multan down to the sea, including nearly the whole 
of modern Baluchistan.’ 

The history of this region from the 7th century, or even 
earlier, down to the IGth century, when it was finally incorporated 

* KFB, pp 316 ft 

“ LEO, p. .329. 

» KFB, Vol. 11, pp 210 12 

• Ibid, pp 213 and 213. See aUo NA, pp 567 fl 

LEC, p. 331, fn. 1. According to Mas'udi, the king of Eananj is one of the 
'kings of Sind, and Kashmir forms part of Sind See Elliot, I, pp. 22-23 He may have 
been misinformed But it is possible that Mas'udi’s remarks are based on the fact that 
during certain periods, the kings of Eananj and Kashmir were rulers of portions of Greater 
Sind, which may have vaguely extended towards the north to the frontier of Kashmir See 
fn 3, p 4. It 13 also possible that lik„ Hidu of Darius I and India of Herodotus Stnd 
may have sometimes meant the whole valley of the Sindhu and the adjacent region. For 
the map and boundary of Sind by Ibn Hauqal, see Elliot, I, pp. 32-33. 
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in the empire of Akbar, is extremely obscure. The Hindus have ' 
little or no records for the reconstruction of the history of this ' 
period, while the Muslim historitans are generally exceedingly 
careless about the infidel inhabitants of the land ; yet it is from 
these writers that we can get some faint idea of the political 
events of this region Yuan Chwang, who visited India in the 
middle of the seventh century A D., has left us some account of 
the country. He tells us that the reigning king ‘ was of the 

Sudra (Shu-to-lo) caste, a sinceie man and a believer in 

Buddhism.’^ But he does not even mention the name of the 
reigning sovereign. The only work which supplies us with some 
details of the princes of Sind from the 7th century down to its 
conquest by the Arabs in 713 A.D. is the late historical romance, 
variously known as the Ghach-mma, Ta’nkh-i Hind-wa Sind or 
Fath-ndma, a Persian work composed in the time of and 
dedicated to NSsir ud-Din Qabacha (G13 A.H. =A.D. 1216).® 
From this work we come to know that the dynasty of the 
Brahman Chach, to which Dahir, the contemporary of Muham- 
mad ibn Qasim belonged, was preceded by the ‘ Bai Dynasuy.’ 
Three princes of this line who immediately preceded Dahir, are 
mentioned, viz., Bai Diwaji, his son Bal Sihras, and his son 
Bai Sahasi. This list is also found in Ta'nkh-t-Ma‘sumt^ but 
the Tuhfat ul-Kiidm (A.H. 1181) mentions two additional names 
after Bai Sahasi, viz., Bai Sibras II (son of Bai Sahasi), and 
his son Bai Sahasi II.‘ Their capital city was ‘ar-Bur’® (mod. 
Bohri), while their kingdom extended to Kashmir in the east, to 
Mukran on the west to the shores of the ocean on the south, and 
to Kaikanan in the north. In the Tuhfat ul-Kirdm, the 
boundaries are further extended in the east to Kanauj, in the 


* YG, Vol. II, p 232; Elliot, I, pp. 410-U. 

' Translated by Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg, K.iraclii, 1000 Efltot, I, pp 131-211 
All subaeqaent histories of Smd, like the Tflf (A.D 1600) appears to have copied this accoaot 
from the Chach^n&ma See Efliot, I, pp 405 ; pp. 213 ff. 

* Also known as Ta*rlkh-t~Stnd, See Eifhot, I ' 

* Translated by Lieut Fhstai^da in JASB^ Vol XIV, 1845, Fart I, pp. 78-79. 

^ For a different form of the name see Elltot, I, p« 363. 
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north to Kandahar, Sistan, the hills of Sulaiman and Kaikanan,* 
and in the south to the confines of the port of Surat.® It also 
assigns a period of 137 years to the five rulers mentioned 
above.® According to all these accounts Eal Sahasi * was suc- 
ceeded by his Brahman minister Chach, who married his 
widow and established a separate dynasty. Chach, we are 
told, was a vigorous ruler. The frontiers of his dominions 
also touched Kashmir, and included Mukran and Siwistan 
(Sijistan?); he defeated and killed a king named Mahrat 
(Mahdratha?) (a relation of Sahasi) who is variously de- 
scribed as the chief of Jaipur, Jodhpur or Chitor in ‘ about 


« BI/ioM, p 139. 

- Sarat has been taken by Elliot (Vol I, p. 405) to be Saurastra, t.e., the 
Kathiawar penmsala. But the text distinctly says “ port of Surat,” and as our text 
belongs to the early 18th century, the author probably had the port of Surat in his mind. 

” JA8B, Vol. XIV, 1846, Part I, pp. 78 and 80, In the original Eanau] is spelt 
It has been asserted by some scholars that * Eiunau] is not Kanau] ’ but only ‘ a 
dependency of Multan.' RaiHarchandar, son of Jabtal Ral, the contemporary of Mnl^ammad 
Qasim . .f course otherwise unknown to history (Elliot, I, p 208). But as Multan was 
d of the parts of as-Sind, in this period, and as it is asserted that the limits of the latter 
extended up to Kashmir and Kanauj, it is more likely that the chronicler was referring 
in a \ague way to the boundaries of the empire of Eanau], which spread over a large 
portion of Noithern India in the 7tb century AD, At that period the western limits 
of this kingdom were not beyond the reach of possible raids from Multan Possibly 
Muhammad raided some of these western provinces which once belonged to the famous 
empire of Eanau]. 

The confusion of the scholars mentioned above must have been caused by the 
statement of Mas'udi that the king of Kanauj was one of the kings of Smd. Mas'udi 
should not, however, be taken here to refer to the modern boundaries of Smd, 
for in another place he includes Kashmir also in Sind It should be noted that 
Mas'udi never says that the city of Kanauj was a dependency of Multan or that it 
IS on the banka of one of the Punjab rivers. The city which is thus located by him was 

called Ba’urah ("j)^ Pratlhara?) after the title of the kings of Kanauj. This city 
originally belonged to Kanauj, but was apparently conquered by the Amirs of Multan 
and formed a part of their principality. A careful analysis of Mas'udi leaves ns in no 

doubt that by his Ra’Srah of Kanauj he is referring to the Qurjara. 

Pratlhara kings of that city. History does not know of a second Kanauj, near about 
Multan during this period. See Elliot, I, 405; NA,p. 566; KHI, 4th Edition, p. 359, 
fn. 1 ; CH/, Vol III, p 7 

According to Tu^fat ul-Kiiam, it is Sahasi II, see above 
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the first year of the Hijra ’ (A.D. 622)/ Chach ruled for 40 
years and was succeeded by bis brother Chandar who ruled 
for 8 years and was in his turn succeeded by Dahir, his nephew, 
the sop of Chach, who was defeated and killed by Muhammad 
ibn Qasim in 93 A.H. (712 A.D.) after a reign of 33 years, 
the whole dynasty having lasted 92 years. ^ It is, however, to 
be noticed that the total reign period of the rulers is only 
81. It is difficult to find out how far this account is historical, 
for the CUach-nama , on which this account is mainly based, is 
more fanciful and romantic than historical in its treatment 
of events. It is generally assumed that when Yuan Chwang 
visited Sind about the middle of the 7th century A.D., one of 
the princes of the Ral dynasty was still ruling at Alor.® Of 
course this goes against the chronological arrangements of 
Tuhfaf iil-Kirdm, according to which the Ral dynasty ruled 
from circa 485 to 622 A.D.'* But as it is supposed that Yuan 
Chwang could not have committed so palpable a mistake as 
to describe a Brahman as a Sudra, the period of the rule of the 
Rai dynasty is extended till the middle of the 7tli century A.D.® 


1 Elliot, I, p. 140, la, 1 ; JASB, Vbl. XIV, 1845, Fart I, p. 81 It is quite likely 
that this prince was a Maurya king. According to Bajpnt tradition the Mona (Mauryas) 
held sway over this tract before the rise of the Gubilots See AR, Vol I, p. 265, For 
the dates of the early Oubilot princes see lA, 1910, pp. 188 89 , Bl, Vol. IV, p. 81. 
There are a number of inscriptions of the early 8th century A.D, where Guhilot princes 
are found as vassals of the Hauryas ; see ASl, W. Cttcla, 1906, p 60 , El, XII, pp. 11>12 
In the Chach-nama (klirza Balichbeg's Trans., p. 21) Mahrat is described as the 
brother of SShasi. 

» JASB, 1846, XIV, Part I, p. 96 ; Elliot, I, 412 

• See V. Smith’s ESI (4th Bditiou), p. 369 ; Vaidya’s Medieval Hindu India, Vol. 1, 
p 19. 

* JASB, 1845, Vol XIV, Parti, pp 80 81: "The period occupied by the rule 
of the five preceding Bajahs is 137 years, and then it descended to the Brahmins." Cbach's 
victory over *Bana Mihrut,’ soon after his accession to the throne, is said to have ‘occurred 
about the first year of the Hijera,’ (622 A.D ) Prof, Dowson places the accession 
of Ohach in A.H 10 For his discussion of these dates see Elliot, I, pp 406-07 and 412-14. 
Thus he places the accession of Dlwaji in 495 A.D taking 137 years as not an improbable 
period of duration of 5 reigns. Also Blliot, I, pp 410-11. 

Yuan Chwang described Kjimara (Bbaskaravarman) of Eamarupa as a Brab- 
an. But bis inscription describes him as the descendant of Naraka and Bhsgadatta, 
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It is however by no means certain that the Rais were Madras, 
for they claimed relation with prince Mahrat {Mnharatha?) 
who possibly belonged to the Mon or the Maurya tribe which 
.claimed to belong to the Paramara branch of the Rajputs. • The 
Morya or Maurya sub-clan of the Paramaras still exists.^ 

The conquest of Sind by the Arabs in 712 A. D. Avas the 
final act of a drama which began as early as the Caliphate 
of ‘Umar m the year 15 A.H. (A.D. G36), with the Arab 
naval attack on Tanah (mod. Thana near Bombay) and Barwas 
(Broach),® The Arab fleet appeared in the gulf of ‘ad-Daibul ’ 
and from this time onward kept on raiding this frontier both 
by land and sea. But the task was not an easy one. For as 
a report to Caliph “ ‘U&man ” describes it ; “ the water supply 
is scanty, the dates are inferior; a small army would be lost 
there, and a large army would starve,” ® But the conquering 
energy of the Arabs recognised no barriers, anid they continued 
to hammer at the frontier-gates in spite of these difficulties 
and the stubborn nature of the resistance. In the year 39 A.H. 
(659 A.D.) al-53'ri& raided this frontier but was killed after 
some initial success in ‘al-Kikan’ in A.H. 42 (A.D. 662). In 


who do not appear to have been Brahmans. SeeBI, Xn,pp 71-72. It la, however, 
pointed out by Dr Raychaudhuri that the claim to Brabmanhood may have been based upon 
descent from Narayapa Deva (possibly to be identified with Vispn, son of the rat Ea^yapa) 
tYG, II, p 136) NSrayapa, it is well known, was the father of Naraka according to 
Purapic legends 

I See above, fn. 1 on p. S , Census Report, Rajputana, 1911, 1, 256 ; AR, p, 365, fn. 3. 

See also RlUot, I, pp, 410.11. 

« KFB, Part II, p. 309. 

’ Ibid, p 310, The following verse quoted by Balitdhacl gives an idea of these 
diOicalties ; 

“ And thon art going to HukrSn 

How far the destination from the starting place I 
^ I have no nse for Mnkrgn, 

^ Either to fight there or to trade. 

I was told about it , I did not go there ; 

And I always dislike to hear abont it. 

Most people there are hungry w 

And the rest of them are Jepraved.” F, Q12, 
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the year 44 A.H. (A.D. 664) al-Muhallab is reported to have 
passed through al-Kikan and reached the towns of BaT^nah 
and al-Ahwar (Lahore) between Multan and Kabul.* In the 
reign*of Mu'awiyah ‘Abdullah was killed in a raid on this 
frontier. In the reign of this very Caliph Sinan ibn 
Salamah is reported to have “conquered Mukran by force.” 
But soon after Rashid ibn ‘Amr was killed while raiding the 
Mid in this region.^ Al-Mun^ir also died on this frontier, 
and it was only when Ziyad, the governor of ‘Iraq appointed 
Ibn-al-5arrl al-Bahilll that he succeeded in conquering Mukran 
‘after a fierce and successful campaign.’ The episode of the 
robbery of the Mids on a ship sent to by ‘ the king of 

the Island of Rubies’ (Ceylon), if true, was probably only a 
pretext used by flEajjaj for securing support from the Caliph for 
his vigorous forward policy on this frontier, which finally re- 
sulted in the conquest of the powerful kingdom of Sind in A. H. 
92-94 (A. D. 710-13), but not before Budail ibn Tahfah had 
been killed before the walls of Daibul in an earlier attempt.® 
With the conquest of Multan in 713 A.D. the whole of Sind 
was brought under Arab military control, that is to say, the 
big cities like Multan, Alor, Bahmanabad, Daibul,* and other 
strategic centres were held by Arab garrisons, while the country 
remained under the rule of Hindu rulers. One such chief was 
5ulllshah, a son of Dahir.® It appears from the account of 


* Ibtd, p. 210; Elliot, I, p.iin. 

* KFB, Part 11, pp. 211-12. 

'' Ibid, Part II, p 216. For the advaaces of the Arabs towards W. Sind and the 
details of its conqnest see also Elliot, I, pp 414 S 

* Alor has been generally identified with modern Bohn on the Indus. BahmanH- 
bad was situated not far fiom modern Hyderabad, while Daibul is generally placed by 
most scholars near the modern port of Karachi, and others place it near modern Tatta, 
on the left bank of the mam Indus channel. 

’ Probably to be identified with the Jaisiya (Jayasimha) of the Chach-nama. See 
Elliot, I, p. 201. If Jaisfya .was wriitea like then there la some chance of its 

being confused with According to this work Jaisiya was a ‘ monk ’ and retired 

to Kassa (Catch) in the dominions of Balhara after the capture of Alor, pp, 200.201. 
Balsdhurl mentions Si;ah as another son of Dabir , see KFB, Vol. II, p. 226. 
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Baladhuri that this prince continued to hold considerable power 
round about Bahmanabad.^ It seems likely that soon after 
Muhammad ibn Qasim was removed from the governorship of 
• Sind and fell a prey to the vengeful Salih ini about 715 'A.D.* 
there was a revival of Hindu power in Sind, for we are told 
by Baladhuri that about this time, when 5ablb ibn al-Muhallab 
was ‘ appointed to wage the as-Sind campaign, the kings of 
al-Hind came back to their kingdoms and BCullIshah came back 
to Bahmanabad and took up a position on the Mihran.’ We 
are further told that ‘ the people of ar-Eur (Alor) submitted to 
him.’ ® Mir Ma'sum goes so far as to say that two years after the 
death of Muhammad ibn Qasim “ the people of India rebelled, 
and threw off their yoke, and the country from Debalpur to the 
Salt Sea only remained under the dominions of the Khalifa.” * 
According to Baladhuri, ^ulllshah and all the rulers of Sind 
accepted Islam and Arabic names, in the reign of Caliph ‘Umar 
ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz who succeeded SulaymSn in 717 A.D.® But 
the Caliphs continued to send governors over Sind,® and the 
degree of authority which they exercised must have varied 
according to the personality and ability of these officers. 
There is evidence to show that some of these governors tried to 
extend their power from their posts in Sind, had 

ordered Muhammad ibn Qasim not to rest satisfied with Sind 
but to penetrate to China, thus emulating the victories of 
Qutayba in Transoxania, and he is generally credited by al- 
BlrunS, the Chach-nama, and the Persian authorities with 


‘ KPB, Part II, p 225. 

i Ibtd, p. 224 I prefer the matter-of-faot account of Baladhuri (9th century A.D.) to 
the romantic story of 'Ali ibn Hamid al-Enfi, which appears to be a later fabrication 
See Elhot, I, 437 : also Caliphate, pp. 362-63. 

> Ibid, p. 225 
Elhot, T, p 438. 

‘ KPB, Part 11, p 226. 

° For the list of governors see the end of this chapter ; also Eamhaur*s Manual dc 
Genialogie et de Chrpnologte pour L'Mistoire de L'lslapi, p 279, 
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having penetrated to Kanauj It ia difficult to ascertain how 
far this is historical, but there are reasons to believe that 
Junayd, who was Governor of Sind under Caliph Hisham (724- 
43) not only undertook a vigorous policy for the consolidation 
of Arab power in Sind but actually made raids on many 
parts of India. Baladhuri tells us that he defeated and killed 
Dahir’s son EEulllshah who had apostatized and opposed his 
advance after a naval battle. He is also reported io have raided 
Uzain, Bahri-mad, al-Malibah, al-KTraj, Mirmad, ..'-''.Inudal, 
Dahna,], and Barwas, and conquered al-Bailaman and al-Jurz ® 
It is probably one of these raids which is recorded in the 
Nansari grant (A..D. 738-39) of the Lata Calukya princ" 
Pulakesin Avaiii Jaiiasraya. It is recorded in this inscription 
that Pulakesin defeated a Tujika (Arab) army which had 
aflfiicted the kingdoms of Sindhu, Cntch, Saurastra, Cavotaka, 
Maurya, and Gurjara, and had apparently advanced on 
Navasari, wlieie this prince was ruling at this time.'* The 
route of advance of this Arab invasion was through the Baroda 
Gap, which easily communicates with Sind, through the low- 
lying plain neai the Runn of Cntch.* Anothei such raid appears 
to be noticed in the Gwalior inscription of the Giujara-Pratlhara 
king Bhoja I, which tells us that Nagabhata, the founder 


' fil/iot, I, p 404 Kifdbii/-Hind, of ul-Bliuni , Tiaii" by Sachau, ^ ol. I, p 21 

* KFB, Part II, pp 226-27 Another son of Dalur, b jah was aJbO tieacherouslY 
killed by Junayd Many of these places aie not yet definitely identified Jiiiz is probably 
the Gurjara State of Western India. Elliot identified Kiraj with Cutob and Mandal with 
Okfi-Mandal in Gii].irat , see Elhot, I, pp 126, In. 2, 390-91, 441-42. llecently 
Dr. R C Majnmdar had identified Mirmad (Marinad of Elhot, I, p. 120) with the Maru- 
Mara referred to in a Ghatiyala inscription which includes Jaisalmer and parts of Jodhpur 
Stale. Mandal, according to him, 18 probably Mandot, while al-BailamSn probably rclds 
to the circle of states mentioned in another Ghatiyala inscription as VallamaQdalu Al* 
Malibah is taken by Murgotteo as Malabsr, by Elliot as Malwa or Malabar, while accord* 
ing to Dr Majumdar it evidently means “ eastern and western Malwa ” See JD, 1923, 
Vol X, pp. 21-22 Dr Barnett suggests can Bailaman ( ) be BhilmU, 
(JU4»j) , now Bhinmal. 

’ Trantaetions oj the Vienna Oriental Congress, Oriental Section, p. 231 ; BO, Vol. I, 
Part I, p 109 , Part II, pp 187-88 and 310. 

* JL, 1927, Vol. XIV, pp. 13-15. , 

2 
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of the family, who probably ruled in Avanti in about c. 725 
A.D., defeated the army of a powerful Mleccha ruler which 
had apparently invaded his dominions.* According to al-Biruni 
and a number of Jain writers the famous capital city and 
port of Yalabhl was destroyed as a result of a series of Arab 
raids.® Baladhiirl mentions the temporary occupation of Sindan 
(in Cutch) by the Arabs from Sind.® But the success of the 
Arabs appears to have been very limited. Among other reasons 
which prevented the Arab armies from meeting with the same 
degree of success, which they met with elsewhere, was probably 
the steady opposition of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Western Hindu- 
sthan, who m the 9th century came to hold the whole of Northern 
India from the Karnal District in the Punjab to the Vmdhyas 
and from North Bengal to the Kathiawai peninsula.^ As the 
dominions of these kings of “ Jurz ” (Gurjara) touched upon the 
Arab sphere of influence in Sind and as they had to bear 
the brunt of the Arab attacks they soon came to be regarded 
as “ unfriendly to the Arabs,” while their enemies the 
Balharas (Eastrakuta king of Manyakheta), soon developed 
a partiality for the Arabs.® The roots of this policy of 
forming alliances with infidels for the purpose of political 
conquests, as opposed to holy war, must be traced to the first 
conqueror of Sind, who ceased to interfere with the temples 
and religious life of the friendly Indians and placed the budd 
of the Hindus in the same status as the “churches of the 


‘ EI, Vol XVIII, pp 102 and 107 ; see also lA, 1911, p 240. 

> KH, Trans by Sachau (Trubner), Vol I, pp. 192.93 ; BO, Vol. I, Part I, pp 
94-96, also p 526. The city was probably destroyed as a result of a series of raids 
extending from c 760 to 829 A D. 

° Ibtd, p 232 The occupation took place in c. 813-33 A D. 

* See EI, I, p. 186 ; Vol. IX, p 1 ff ; Bajatarangim, V, 161 ; MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, 
pp. 63-64, JL, 1923, Vol. X, pp. 66-68, ASJ, 1926-26, p. 141, 

‘ Sihilatu-UTawankh of merchant Sulayman (237 A.H =861 A D.) and Muruju-l- 
dltahb, of al-Mas‘udI (343 A.H.=956, AD) Ses Elliot, I, pp. 4 - 5 , 21 and 23 ; JZ,, 1923, 
yol. X, p. 64 and footnote on the same. 
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Christians, the synagogues of the Jews and the fire temples 
of the Magi a ns.*’ ^ 

But, as I have said, in spite of those occasional raids and 
alliances ® the Arab power did not prosper in Sind. Tamlm, • 
the successor of Junayd, though famous for his generosity, 
was not apparently fitted to carry on the vigorous policy of his 
predecessors. Baladhurl tells us that in the time of al-5akam 
ibn ‘Awanah, who came to Sind, not long after Tamlm, ‘ the, 
people of al-Hind apostatized with the exception of the inhabi-| 

tants of Qassali.’ ‘A place of refuge,’ we are told, ‘ to which 

the Moslems might flee was not to be found, so he built on the 
further side of the lake, wheie it borders on al-Hind, a city 
which he named al-Mahfu?ah fthe guarded), establishing it as a 
place of refuge for them, where they should be seciiie, and mak- 
ing it a capital ’ ^ Another city that was built at this time was 
al-Manatirah (the victorious ; near modern Hyderabad) ' Alor 
was probably the first viceregal seat of the Arab governors of 
Smd,® but in the time of Bala^url (circa 892-93) the governors 
resided at al-Mansurah," in Lower Sind. From Baladliuri’s 
description it seems clear that the cities were not far from 
each other, both being built on the sides of an unknown lake ; 
and it is therefore likely that other portions of Sind were practi- 
cally lost to the Arabs. But al-Hakam, we are told, “won back 
from the hands of the enemy all that they had conquered from 
him. He was killed there later and afterwards the governors 


' KPB, Part II, p 221 j Caliphate, p. 363; PI, 1913, p. 272 The budd should not 
be taken as always meaning a Buddhist temple loi Balaibuii appears to mean hy “ the budd 
of al-Mnltan,” the famous sun-temple of that city ; tbid, p. 222. 

= For other friendly Aiab powers see Silsilatu-l-Taioankh, EHiot,l,pp, i-B. For 
the eTil effects of Junayd’s policy see Caltphale, p 401. 

• KFE, II, pp. 228-29 , Qa 98 ah is probably Cntch. 

* Ibid, p 229 See on this point BG, Vol. I, Part I, p. 96 ; also Blhot, 1, p. 
372, note I, p. 412 According to al-Krnni al-Mangnrah is identical with Bahmannra 
(Bahmanabad). See Sachau, Trans., Vol. I, p. 91. 

» CHI, Vol m,p.8 ' 

« KFB, Part II, p. 229 ^ 
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kept fighting the enemy and seizing whatever came into 
their hands, and subduing the neighbourhood whose inhabitants 
rebelled.” ^ This passage graphically describes the state of 
luairs m Sind during this period. The only other governor 
who IS credited with a vigorous policy and successful invasions 
is Hisham ibni ‘Amr, appointed by the Abbasid Caliph al- 
Mansur (754-775). He is said to have ‘ conquered what 
was left unsubdued,’ sent a fleet to Narind, ‘ conquered 
Kashmir, obtaining many prisoners and slaves,’ and reconquered 
Multan, lie is further stated to liave made an attack on ‘ al- 
Qundiihar ’ and cleared a faction of Arabs from Qandabll." 
During tins period the power of the Caliphs over their governors 
in Sind appear? to have been somewhat disturbed by the re- 
bellions of their owni officers and that of the conquered.® But a 
more dangerous thing was the nomination of Tmran ibn Musa 
by his father when the latter died as governor in A. H. 
221 (A.D. b3G).^ TmiAii, it is true, carried on a vigorous 
policy, fighting with the Zut^s ot Kikan and the Mids of 
Ciitch. But it has very appropriately been remarked that 
'when provincial governments in the east begin to become 
hereditary they are in a fair way to becoming kingdoms.’ ® ! 
Moreover the power of the Abbasid Caliphs was also 
beginning to decline rapidly and dynasties rose all over the 
empire.® They could no longer adequately support their distant 
viceroys with men and money.’ The effect of all these was a 
weakening of Arab control over Sind, which is illustrated by 

' Ibid, p 2211 

Ibid, pp 230-31 , on the word “ Nanad ” which hag not been properly identi&ed, 
see FUiot, I, p 444, note 1, He reads the word as * Bsrada’ and locates it on the coast 
of Oujarat , it stietches along the south-western shore of the peninsula of Gujarat, 
between the divisions of Halar and ‘ Sorath,’ on * Qnndahar,’ see tbti, p 445 ; it is 
identified with Kandahar in the peninsula of Eathiawir "one of the objects of our attack in 
1809 ” But some place it m Afghanistan. 

“ KFB, Part II, pp. 231, 232 , Elhot I, pp, 479-80. 

* Ibid. 

‘ CHI, Vol m, p 9. 

" KFB, Part IT, p 232 

’ See Caliphate, pp. 508 £E. ; Elhot, I, pp, 452 fl. 
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their expulsion from Sindan in Cutch in the reign of the Caliph 
al-Mu’tasim (833-42 A.D.).^ The Caliphs appear to have lost 
all effective control over Sind from about the year A.H. 257 
(870-71 A D ) when Ya'qub ibn Layth established on the rums 
of the Tahirids an independent dynasty In that year the 
helpless Caliph formally conferred upon Ya'qub the government 
of Sind, Balkh, and Tiikliaristan, in addition to Si]istan and 
Kirman, with which he had already been invested.’* The 
Saffarid dynasty thus founded was soon replaced in about the 
year 288 A.H. (900-901 A D ) by the Sarnanids of Transoxanla” 
who finally reduced Sijistan to submission in A.H. 300.* But 
there are no facts to prove, nor reasons to believe, that either 
the Saffarids or the Samanids exerted any effective control over 
so remote a province as Sind. Sind, thus neglected by the 
imperial government and its successois in the eastern provinces, \ 
appears to have been divided among several petty princes who ^ 
though they transmitted no revenue and rendered no political 
allegiance to the Caliph, continued to acknowledge his spiritual 
supremacy, flattering him by occasional presents or gifts.® 

’ Ibid, p. 233 ‘ Sindan is probably Abrasa, in the southern diatrict of Cuolih.' PI, 

1913, p 272 and fn 4 on that page. 

* B/fjot, I ; G-uatav Weil, Ge»c/iicli/e der Cafi/en, 1848, Vol. II, pp 437 ff , TN, Vol I, 
pp. 16 S , Caliphate, pp. 643-44. 

• TN, p 25. ‘ Ibid, p. 34 

' Blltoi, I, pp. 453-54, see aleopp 479 £E , for oauaea which in the opinion of Elliot 
accelerated the downfall of the Caliph'a dominion in Sind 

Silver and copper coma have been discovered in Sind which from palaeograpbic and 
other considerations are supposed to belong to the Arab governors. The following is a 
complete list of these coins The numbers on the right refer to those given in the table 
at the end of this chapter 

Namet. Deienptton of the Coins. Remarks. 

1. ‘All and al-Nafar Silver, weight about 

8-10 grains. 

2 ‘All and Muhammad „ 

8. ‘Umar and al-Nafar „ 

4 ‘al-Earaz „ 

6. ‘Abd-al-Bahman and Nafar „ 

6. Nafar (6) Probably No. 10 of the 

Abbasid list. 

7. Abd-al-Bahman „ (7) Probably No 1 of the 

■ • Abbasid list 

8. ‘Abd-allah » (8) May be No. 4 of the 

• TJmayyad list. 
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The history of Sind approximately for the next hundred and 
fifty years {circa 879-1025 AD.) which extends from the death 
of Ya'qflb ibnLaythto the conquest of Sind by Sultan Mahimud, 
is largely the history of these smaller principalities. But our 
knowledge about them is very limited. We can only glean some 
facts from the stiay notes of Ibn Khurdadbih (circa 300 A.H. 
=912 A.D )/ Mas'udI (circa 332 A H =943 A.D.),® Istakhrl 
(circa 340 A.H. =951 A D.)* and Ibn Haiiqal (cuca 366 A.H.= 
976 A.D ).‘ Mas'udi who visited the Indus valley in the year 
303-04 A H (A.D 915-16), mainly notices two indepenidenit 
Arab principalities with Multan and Mansurah as their capitals. 
Multan IS described by him as ‘ one of the strongest frontier 
places of the Mussalmans, around which there are one hundred 
and twenty thousand towns, and villages.’ The king of 
Multan was a Quraisite, and the children of Usamah ibn 
Lawi ibn Ghalib. ‘ The crown,’ we are told, ‘ has been 
hereditary in this family since ancient times, from the begin- 
ning of Islam.’ ® The last passage probably indicates that 
Multan came into the possession of this Arab family a 

Names. Descnptton of the Coins Remarks 

g. Mul}ammad (and) Nasar Silver , weight about (9) May be No. 10 of the 

8 10 grains Abbasid list 

10. Mubammad .• (10) Probably No. 6 of the 

Umayyad hat. 

11 Banu ‘Amr 

12 Abmad 

13 ‘Amru Naaar Copper about 35 grams 

14. Mansur ,, (14) Probably last governor 

of the Umayyads 

No. 16 

15. 'Abd-ul-Bahman „ 3S grams (16) Probably No. 1 of the 

Abbasid list. 

16. Mubammad „ 44 ,, (16) Probably No. 6 of the 

tJmayyad list. 

See NIA, pp. 119-24, ROD, pp 56-64 ; and consult British Maseam Coin Cabinet. I 
am indebted to Mr John Allan fo- kindly showing me the coins in the British Museum 

' Por the text and translation of his work KitSb ul.Masahk Wa'l-Mamahk, see JA, 
1865, Vol. VI. Extracts translated in Elliot, I, pp 12-17. 

• Extract from his Muru] ul-Dhahb, trans m Elliot, I, pp. 18-26. 

’ Extract from his Kitdb ul-Akalim, in Elliot, 1, pp. 26-30 

* Extract from his Ashkdl ul-BiIdd (or Kitab al-Masaltk Wa'l-Mamdltk), Elliot, I, pp. 
31-40 

' Elliot, I, pp 23 IT ; also p 454, where Elliot takes “ from the beginning of Islam " 
to mean " probably its introduction into Sind. " 
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considerable time before the visit of Mas'udl. An interesting 
fact noticed by this traveller is about the famous idol of the city 
‘known by the name of Multan.’ ^ ‘ The imhabitants of Sind 

and Iisdia, ’ he tells us, ‘perform pilgrimages to it horn the 
most distant places ; they carry money, precious stones, aloe- 
wood and all sorts of perfumes there to fulfil their vows. The 
great part of the revenue of the king of Multan is derived from 
the rich presents brought to the idol of the pure aloe-wood of 
Kumar, which is of the finest quality, and one man of which is 
worth 200 dinars.’ Financial necessity was therefoie one of 
the important reasons why this idol was allow'ed to flourish in 
a city which was probably predominantly Moslem.^ But there 
was another reason. Mas'udI savs that ‘ w'hen the unbe- 
lievers march against Multan, and the faithful do not feel 
themselves strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to, 
break their idol, and their enemies immediately withdraw * 
Al-Mas‘udl leaves us in no doubt that amongst these un- 
believing enemies of Islam the Ba’urah (Pratihara?) king of 
Kanauj was the foremost. The kings ol the Gurjaras (Jurz) we 
have already seen were unfriendly to the Arabs even as early 
as the first quarter of the 8th century A. D.® When the 
merchant Sulayman visited India in the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., they were regarded as the greatest foes of the 
Muhammadan faith in India.* Their pow'^er had by the last 
quarter of the 9th century spread ovei’ a large portion of 
Northern India, including portions of the eastern Punjab.® 
But the policy of hostility to the Arabs handed down by earlier 


' This idol IS apparently referred to as “ the budi of al-Mnltan by Baladhnrt in 
connection with the conquest of that city by Huhamuiad ibn Q&sim. According to 
al-Birdnl Mabammad ibn Qasim spared the idol but hung a piece of cow's flesh on its 
neck by way of mockery See Kitdb uUHind Trans, by Saohan, Vol I, p. 116. 

* See al-Idrisi in Elliot, I, p 83, 

" El, Vol. XVIII. pp. 103 and 107. 

* Elliot, I, p. 4, 

* Bee footnote no. 4 on p 10. 
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rulers was apparently continued by their successors and at the 
time of Mas'udI, their ‘ army of the North ’ waged incessant 
war ‘ against the Arab pnnce of Multan, and with the 
Musulmans, his subjects on the frontier.’ ‘ In this struggle, 
the temple of Multan appears to have played an important pan. 
It is conceivable that but for this advantage the Arab princi- 
pality of Multan would have fallen a victim to the mighty army 
of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. In the middle of the iOth 
centuiy however the Amirs of Multan appear to have secured 
some success over their enemies, for we are told by Mas'udI 
that a city which was called Ba’urah (Pratihara?) after the 
designation of the princes of Kanauj was at his time ‘ ini the 
territories of Islam,’ and ‘ was one of the dependencies of 
Multan.’ It IS difficult to locate this town ; but we are told 
by Mas'udi that ‘ through this town passes one of the (five) 
rivers which form together the river Mihran (Indus) in 
Sind.’ ^ The success of the Arabs of Multan was probably due 
in a large measure to the decline of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire in the first quarter of the lOth century.® Al-Istakhrl, 
who visited India a few yeais after Mas‘udi, tells us that 
‘ Multan was a city of about half the size of Mansurah.’ 
He also repeats the story of its idol, and the pilgrimages 
undei taken to it by the people from the most distant parts. 
But his account contains some interesting details about this 
temple According to him the vast sums of money which 
these pilgrimages brought to the god, were “spent upon the 
temple and on those who lead there a life of devotion.” * 
“ The temple of the idol,” we are told, “ is a strong edifice, 
situated in the most populous parts of the city, in the market 
of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory-dealers and the shops 


^ Ibtd, pp, 23.24. 

’ Elhot, I, p 22 ; Blhob has apparently fallen into an error by stating that Eanau] 
was a province of Uultan. Ibid, p. 451 ; see also ante my fn. no. 2 on p. 4. 

’ JL, 1923, Vol. X, pp. 68 fl. 

* Elltot, I, pp. 27-28. 
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of the copper-smiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
midst of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those 
devoted to its service dwell around the cupola. In Multan 
there are no men either of Hind or Sind who worship idols 
except those who worship this idol and in this temple. The 
idol has a human shape and is seated with its legs bent in a 
quadrangular posture on a throne made of brick and mortar. 
Its Avhole body is covered with a red skin like morocco leather, 
and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some believe that the 
body is made of wood, some deny this ; but the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to decide the point. The eyes of the 
idol are precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown 
of gold.^ It sits in a quadrangular position on the throne, its 
hands resting upon its knee, with the fingers closed, so that 
only four can be counted.” This account differs from that of 
Mas'udI on one important point. According to the latter the 
offering to the idol formed one of the important sources of 
revenue of the Arab State of Multan ; but according to I§takhrl, 
they were spent on the temple and its devotees. Istakhri 
adds another interesting detail to the story of the utilisation 
of the idol in wars against the Indians. He tells us that but 
for this ruse the Indians “would destroy Multan.” This 
statement not only supports our contention about the wars 
between the Arabs of Multan and the Gurjara-Pratiharas but 
also indicates that the Arabs had also by this time lost all 
their early conquering vigour and enthusiasm, being reduced 
more or less to a moribund condition. Istakhri further tells 
us that “ the Malik is of a tribe of Quraish, and is not subject 
to the ruler of Mansurah but reads the Khutba in the name of 
the Khalifa.” The chief, we are told, lived in a large canton- 
ment outside the city, and never entered Multan except on 
Fridays, when he went to the city on the back of an elephant, 
in order to join in the prayers of that day. Ibn fliauqal, who 

j 

’ Compare al-Birunl’s accounti, KH, Trans, by Saohan, Vol. I, p, 116, 

3 
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visited India about the same timei but finished his work in 
about 976 A. D. confirms most of the statements of Istakhrl. 
He also notices the decadent condition of the Arab State of 
Multan which was only saved from destruction by the Indians 
by the latter’s fear of desecration of the idol of that city. But 
he adds the interesting information that the sums collected 
from the offerings of the pilgrims at the shrine were first taken 
by the Amir of Multan, wlio then distributed them amongst 
the servants of the temple. Multan, in his days was strongly 
fortified. Prices were low, but Mansurah was much more fertile 
and populous. His chronicle makes it clear that the chief of 
Multan still belonged to the same family which ruled in the 
time of Mas'udi. He owed no allegiance to the chief of 
Mansurah, but still read the Khutba in the name of the Khalifa . 

According to Mashidl Mansurah was 75 Sindian parasangs 
(1 parasang=8 miles) from Multan. Towards the north it ex- 
tended as far as al-Eur which was included within its boundary, 

‘ The estates and villages dependent on Mansurah,’ says he, 

‘ amounted to 300,000 ^ The whole country is well cultivated 
and covered with trees and fields. It is constantly at war 
with a nation called the Meds, who are a race of Sind, and also 
with other races on the frontiers of Sind,’ ® Its king was a 
Quraishite, descended from Habbar ibn al-Aswad. He had 
eighty war-elephants every one of which was supported by five 
hundred infantry in battle, and ‘ opposed thousands of horses,’ 
The ‘Meds’ with whom the king of Mansurah was at war appear 
to have been the same sea-robbers who infested the ports of 
Sind and Surastra in the 8th century and whose depredations 
wore one of the immediate causes of the attack on Dahir by 
Muhammad ibn Qasim, We know from Baladhuri that soon 
after his conquest of Sind Muhammad uas compelled to make 

* ThiB 6gure is regarded by Elliot as ‘ ndiculous exaggeration ' — Elbot,_ I, p. 465. 

4 Probably Mas'udi 13 mistaken wbeii he asserts that ' Mansnra has its name from 
Mansur ibn Jamhur, gorernor of the •Orainayids,’ Nl/mt, I, p. 24 Bee onfe, p 11 and 
fn, no 4 on the same. <■ 
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peace with these sea-dogs.^ It is interesting to note that they 
remained a source of trouble to the Arabs even in the 10th 
century. In Istakhri’s time Mansurah was about ‘ a mile long, 
and a, mile broad,’ and Mas ‘surrounded by a branch of the 
MihrSn.’ The inhabitants ivere Musalmans and the dress of the 
people was like the people of ‘Iraq, but the dress of their kings 
resembled that of the Indian kings in respect of hair and the 
tunic.’ ® This last point is extremely interesting, showing the 
tendency of these Arab States to become Indian in character. 
Al-Rur, according to this traveller, approached Multan in size. 
It was protected by Wo walls and ivas situated ‘ on the borders 
of Mansurah.’ In the time of Ibo Hauqal the limits of Mansurah, 
in the west appear to have touched the borders of Mukran, for 
he places the village of Rahuk (or Dahuk) a dependency of 
Mansurah, on the borders of that land.® Ibn Hauqal further 
noticed that the Malik of the country still belonged to the 
Quraish tribe, claiming descent from Hubild ibn Aswad, doubt- 
less the same family which ruled in the time of Mas‘udl. This 
prince still acknowledged the spiritual authority of the Oaliph 
by reading the Khutba in his name. 

The Arab traveller also agrees until his predecessor in the 
statement that the city of Mansurah u as surrounded by a branch 
of the Indus so that it looked like an island The inhabitants 
were Musalmans, and the current coin was stamped at Kanda- 
har, each piece being equivalent to five dirhams. The Tatar! 
coin was also current, each being in Aveight equal to a dnham and 
a third He confirms Istakhrl by his statement that ‘ the 
dress of the sovereigns of the country resembled in the trousers 
and tunic that worn by the kings of Hind.’ But it is significant 
that in his time the Moslem.', in certain parts had already 

' KFB, II, p 323 

- Elliot, I, p 37. 

^ Ibid, pp. 38 and 456. ibn D^anqal appears to use the word 4m(r and Malik in tbs 
same signification, In 1, on |I. 445. 

* BHiot, I, p. 35. 
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begun to ‘ wear the same dresses and let their beards grow in 
the same fashion as the infidels ’ This was another step in the 
formation of an Indian Moslem community as distinct from the 
conquerors from Arabia.^ • 

Besides these two principal states in the Indus Valley, 
there appears to have been other smaller principalities. On 
the west, Ibn Efauqal, tells us of the city of Qasdar (Kuzdar) 
‘ with dependent towns and villages.’ The governor was 
MuTn ibn Ahmad, but the Khutba was read in the name of 
the Khalifa only, and his place of residence was at the city of 
l^abakanan (Kizkanan).® Turan, not far from this State ® 
“ was under the authority of a native of Basra, named Abu’l- 
Qassam tax-gatherer, administrator, judge, and general, ivho 
could not distinguish three and ten.” Mukran also formed 
another principality under ‘Isa ibn Ma'dan, who established 
his residence in the city of Kiz (Lat. 26°, Long. 63°— approxi- 
mately). ‘ 

The above is a bare outline of the political condition of Sind 
from the time when it became virtually free from effective 
control by the Caliphs to the advance of the conquering Turks 
from the North. I have already noticed how the Arabs in 
Sind, by placing the Hindu temples in the same category as 
the places of worship of the Jews, Christians and the Persians, 
helped to establish new lines of Islamic policy.® I have also 
tried to indicate the tendency of the Arabs to adopt gradually 
Indian dress and customs, which, in course of time led to the 
formation of an Indian Moslem community as distinct from 
the early Arab conquerors. This tendency was no doubt has- 
tened by the fact that the early Arab settlers in Sind brought 
no women with them. The result was, as Elliot has already 

> ffl/jot, T, p 39. 

. Ellfot. pp gg gg KizkaDsn (aUo called ElkSnl is mod Eelat. See LEO, p. 333 

’ LEO, pp. 381-32 , Elliot, I, p. 458. 

* Elliot, p. 456 

• Gatiphate, p. 363 , PI, 1013, p. 272. 
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observed that there was ‘ among the descendants of the Scindi- 
an colonists, less infusion of the real blood of Arabs than in 
any other province subjected to their dominion.’^ Mas‘udl 
noticed that the language of Sind was ‘ different from the rest 
of India but it was not Arabic, for Istakhrl tells us that the 
speech of the people of Multan and Mansurah was Persian and 
Sindl. As to the administration of the country, the rule of the 
Arabs appears to have been throughout more or less of a mili- 
tary character. The land was held by Arab garrisons support- 
ed by grants of land. They were probably mainly concentrated 
in the important cities and were possibly assisted by levies of 
Sindian troops, but details about this organisation are wanting ^ 
The internal administration of the country was necessarily left 
largely in the hands of the Hindu landlords paying the land 
tax (Khardj) and the capitation tax (Jizya).^ It is difScult to 
estimate the annual revenue of the whole of Sind during this 
period, but in the days of the Caliphs Sind paid to the 
Imperial exchequer a sum of 11,500,000 dirhams and 150 
pounds of aloe wood.* There is evidence that commerce flour- 
ished. ‘ Caravans were often passing and repassing between 
that country (Sind) and Khurasan, most commonly by the 
route of Kabul and Bamian.’ * I have already referred to the 
statement of MuqaddasI about the city of al-Lahum, in 
Bamian, ‘as the trade port of Khurasan and the treasure- 
house of Sind.’ Mas‘udi tells us that the caravans of Khurasan 
used to assemble at Multan.® ‘ The Arab merchants at this 


' Elhot, I, pp. 463-64. 

° Elhot, I, pp. 461 and 446 ff. 

’ The Chach-nama mentions the bd; and the 'Usliafi oi ‘ashari amongst other taxes 
paid b; the Sindian cnltivator — Elhot, 1, p 47o. For the rates of land tax^and Jtzya see 
tbid, pp. 474-77, Also Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II, pp. 902-03. ^ | ^ 

* Elhot, I, pp. 460 and 471. Elliot caloalates the valne of ‘one million of djrbams, at 
five pence halfpenny each,’ as 'equivalent to about £23,000.' 

» Elhot, I, p. 467. 

• Ibid, p 21 
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period formed the commercial communication between Sind 
and the neighbouring countries of India. They brought the 
produce of China and Ceylon to the seaports of Sind and 
Irom there conveyed them by way of Multan to Turkistan and 
Khurasan.’ ^ As to religion, it appears that the tenets of 
Islam continued to spread. From the very beginning the 
conquerors adopted a policy of toleration, dictated by political 
wisdom, and not only did they allow the existing temples to 
stand, but sometimes, as at Bahmanabad, Brahmans were 
permitted to rebuild demolished temples. Harsh measures 
against priests and temples of the Hindus were only taken, as 
111 Daibul, in case of violent resistance to the armies of Islam. 
Towards the end of our period, we find the Arabs so far 
lemoved from their original iconoclastic outlook that they did 
not hesitate to thrive on the income of idols and utilise 
them for gaining political ends. The success of Islam in Sind 
was probably largely due to their policy of moderation.^ But 
towards the middle of the 10th century Islam in Sind appears 
to have been influenced by a wave of Qarmatian heresy from 
Egypt and ‘Iraq. It was probably after the period A. H. 32G 
to A. H. 375 (A. D. 938 to 985), during which they met with 
Ignominious defeats in Egypt and ‘Iraq, that they sought new 
settlements in the East, and taking advantage of the petty 
local governments, soon spread ovei the whole of Sind.® In 
the beginning of the lltli century, Mahmud of Ghazni found 
both Multan and Mansurah in the occupation of this Isma'IlI 
sect.^ Al-Birunl tells us that when the Qarmatians occupied 
Multan, Jalam ibn Shaiban, the usurper broke the idol of 
Iditya to pieces and killed its priests. The temple which was 


■ PI, 1913, p. 273 ■; Mas'udI, Vol. I, p. 207 , Elliot, I, pp. 467-68. 

- See urn, 1927, pp. 81-82, for the posBible effects of a policy of plonder and oppression 
on Hindnism. 

“ Elliot, I, p 459; MG, p 23. 

* For the Qarmatians, see Encyclopaedia of Islami Vol. II, pp. 767-772 and the 
bibliography on p. 772. 
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built of brick on an elevated place, was converted into a mosque 
and the old mosque was ordered to be shut “ from hatred 
against anything that had been done under the dynasty of the 
Caliphs of the house of ‘Umayya. When afterwards the 
blessed prince Mahmud swept away their rule from those coun- 
tries, he made again the old mosque the place of the Friday 
worship.” ' 

The Arab conquest of Sind has been described as ‘ a mere 
episode in the history of India winch affected only a fringe of 
that vast country.’ ^ As a political force or from the point of 
view of Arab missionary enterprise the Arab conquest of 
Sind certainly played an inferior part. But trade was active 
during the period ; and with the interchange of commodities 
there appears to have been also an exchange of ideas. Arab 
Sind formed a link in a vast empire and the Arabs soon became 
the carriers of the seed of Indian culture and mediums of 
exchange of eastern and western tlioughts.® Astronomy in 
Arab civilization seems to have come chiefly from India. 
The study of Mathematics learned from Greece and India, 
was developed by Arab writers, who in their turn became the 
teachers of Europe in the 16th century. Al-BirunI tells us that 
the numeral signs which the Arabs used were ‘derived from the 
finest forms of the Hindu signs.’ In this connection Amir 
Khusrau, the Persian poet (died 1325 A.D.) in one of his 
mathnavls entitled the iVu/?. sipihr (nine skies) gives us some 
interesting information. According to him the word Hwdsa 
{imMJb) means the mathematical system of the Indian pro- 
fessor Asa. He tells us that the Arab astronomer Abu Ma'shar 

' KH, Trans, by Sacliau, pp. Ilf -17 

“ CHI, Vol III, p. 10 

’ See Eortea, Ind/sdie Stromungen in der IslamisdienMt/slil; Heidelberg (1927-38), 
Goldziber, A Buddhnmus hatasa az Iszlamra, 1903, reviewed in JRAS, 1904, pp. 
126-41; Encyclopaedia Britannica, yol. II, p. 276; Vol XXVI, p. 31, Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, Vol. n, p 257, Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, Idli, pp 16 11 48, 61, and 149 , 
Literary History of the Arabs, by the same, 1907, pp 4, 341, 361, 389, and 390, ; KH, 
Trans, by Saebau, Vol. I, pp 124 and 159, 
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went to Benares and studied this system for ten years, and we 
are informed that whatever he has written is derived from 
the Hindus. This Abu Ma'shar is probably to be identified 
•with Abu Ma'shar of Balkh, who died in 885 A.D.’ In the 
field of medicine, folklore, and religion also the contact was 
not less fruitful. Al-Blrtinl has already noticed the Arab 
translation of the work of Caraka and the stories of the Panca- 
tantra, known in his time as the book of Kalila and Dimna. 
In religion, in the opinion of competent authorities, the monas- 
tic strain and other features m Sufism such as the use of the 
rosaries, the doctrine of fana (Nirvana ?), and the system of 
‘ stations ’ (maqdmCit) on the road thereto were borrowed from 
Buddhism and other schools of Indian thought. Writing on 
Sufism Prof. Nicholson observes : “ It looks as though the 

legend of Ibrahim ibn Adham, a prince of Balkh, who one 
day suddenly cast off his royal robes and became a wandering 
§ufl, were based on the story of Buddha.” 

The next period in the history of Sind, which roughly 
extends from the first quarter of the 11th century down to the 
16th century, is the history of the gradual encroachment of the 
Turks from the North. Though the internal administration 
of the country probably did not materially differ, being left 
as heretofore in the hands of petty local Hindu chiefs, the 
Arab was gradually replaced by the Turk as the dominating 
power in the Lower Indus Valley. But the details of the 
history of this period are as obscure as the previous period. 
We have already referred to the incidents that led to the 

‘ See the 3rd Sipthr, Pol. 47 seq., India Office MS No. 1187. The word htndsa (s^jjjb) 

meaning arithmetic, a cypher, etc. , must be distinguished from the Arabic and Persian 

handata meaning geometry. See Perstan-EngUsh Dictionary by Steingass ; 

Persian Dictionary Burhan i-Qati‘, and Lane's Arabic-Enghsh Lexicon, Part VIII. I am 
indebted tor this reference to Dr. Mirza of Lucknow University. For the date of Abu 
Ma'shar, see Nicholson. Liteiarij History of the Arabs, p 361. See also on this subject, 
Gajoris, History of Mathematics. 1919, p IC2, al-Birunlls Athar al-Bogiya, Trans, by 
Sieliau, p, 64 ; The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, Vol.XVIII, 1928, 
pp 256.67 ; XIX, 1928, pp. 29-40. , 
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practical liberation of Sind from the control of the Caliphs.* 
The accession of Sabuk-tigin to the throne of Ghazni in 977"/ 
A.D, led to the foundation of a powerful Turkish kingdom on 
the Indian frontier which approximately synchronised with the 
decline of the SarnSnids of Transoxania. The conquests of 
Sabuk-tigin and those of his son Mahmud soon brought the 
principalities in Sind withm the radius of their campaigns. 
Qusdar (al-Quzdar) is mentioned amongst the earliest conquests 
of Sabuk-tigin.® The conflicts with the 3ahis of Afghanistan 
and Western Punjab and the conquest of Bhera ^ahatih ; 
c, 395 =A,D. 1004) which was situated on the left bank of 
the Jhelum under the Salt Eange, brought the Yamini dynasty 
to the borders of Multan. The northern boundaries of Multan 
in those days appears to have touched the Salt Bange, for 
both ‘Utbi and Nizam ud-Din tell us that Mahmud had to 
march through the territory of Multan to reach this place.® 
The chief of Multan was far-sighted enough to see the danger 
to his principality from this Turkish dynasty. According to 
Pirishta when Alp-tigin (c. 963 A.D.) was still the ruler of 
Ghazni, Saikh flCamid Lodi, the chief of Multan co-operated 
with the 3ahi prince Jayapala and the Bhattia Baja* (Bijay 
Bay of Bhera) to oppose his general Sabuk-tigin in Lamghani.® 
But in the reign of Sabuk-tigin he is reported to have ‘ united 
himself with that prince,’ and Sabuk-tigin, we are told, ‘from 
motives of policy avoided the districts of Shaikh 5amid by every 
means in his power.’ ® The statement of Pirishta, that he owed 


' See ante, pp 12-13. 

‘ LSC, p. 331, IB not quite right vrhen it refers this conqaest to his soa 
Mahmud; see XV, pp. 33.33. 

» Ibid, p 322 ; TA, p. 3 ; Slltol, II, pp 248 and 439-40 ; TF, Trans, 
by Briggs, Vol. I, p, 38 

* Bnggs writes the name as *Baejy Bay,' but the origmai lithographed edition 

has 31^*^ which can be read as Bijay Bao (Vijaya BayaVi 

• TF, Briggs’ Trans , Vol. I, p. 9 Pirishta seems to hint that Shaikh ilBamid 
Lodi was established in Multan by Jayaplla and Biji (Bijay?) Bai of Bhera. 

« Ibid. 

4 
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allegiance to Sabuk-tigin, is more than doubtful. Elliot has 
already pointed out that the word “tribute” used by Briggs in 
his translation is not ‘authorised.’^ What appears to be more 
likely was that Sabuk-tigln by a shrewd diplomatic move dis- 
solved the combination of the three powers which blocked his 
progress in the Indus Valley. Jayapala being thus isolated was 
easily defeated./ But the ruler of Multan soon found out his 
mistake, and again formed an alliance with the Sahis to stop 
the progress of Mahmud.^ But it was too late. Abu’l-Fath 
Da’ud, the son of Nasr, succeeded his grandfather Shaikh 5amid 
Lodi on the throne of Multan. ‘Utbl paints this prince as 
‘one of malignant craftiness, deceitful treachery, dubious fidelity 
and detestable inclinations.’ According to this authority, ‘he 
set up a claim over the people of the Khutbah {i.e., the chief 
sovereignty) of Multan, to deal with them according to his 
will and pleasure, and cast the people into the lubricity of his 
error, and the ruin of his folly. They signified the case to the 
Sultan, whose reverence for Islam and jealousy for the faith 
stirred up and excited Jiim, to a siifiicient examination of this 
crime.’ ’ According to Nizam ud-Din Da’ud belonged to a sect 
of the Malahida. Hence the Sultan was incited by his zeal for 
religion to punish him.' According to Eirishta, the cause of 
the attack was the abandonment by Da’fid of the ‘ tenets of the 
faithful,’ and the shaking off of his allegiance to the Yamlni 
dynasty." The true cause however was Mahmud’s ambition, 
and everything else came as welcome pretexts. As I have said 


* ElUot, IT, p. 442 , TP, Bnggs’ Trans Vol. I, p. 40 

AYi p. 327, TA, p. 6 j TP, p 4I ; Firisbta calls Shaikh Hamid an ‘Afghan’ and 
“ the first ruler of Mnltan,” see TP, Bnggs’ Trans., Vol. I, pp. 9 and 40. 

* Ibid, pp. 326 27. 

‘ [ TA, p. 6 Malstjida is a generic term which, though it might include 
QarmStians, was more generally, at a subsequent period, used to designate the 
Isma'ilians See Elliot, XI, pp. 441-42 From al-BirunI it is cleat that the 
Qarmatians were m poeaession of Multan ; see Sach’au'a Trans., I, pp, 116.17. 

‘ ' TP, Briggs' Trans , Vol I, pp. 40-41. 
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Da’ud tried to stem the advancing tide by renewing his 
alliance with the iSahis. Anandapala, who was appealed to 
by Da’ud, ‘ detached the greater part of his army to oppose 
Mahmu^ at Peshawar,’ but was defeated and fled to Kashmir, 
and Multan was besieged by Mahmud. ^ After a siege of 
seven days, Da’ud agreed to pay a tribute of 20,000 dirhams, 
‘engaged to follow the true religion and foreswore his errors' * / 
lA.H, 396=1005 A. D.). This was the beginning of the end. 
In 401 A.H. (A.D. 1010) soon after the capture of Ghur, 
Mahmud again attacked Multan. According to Pirishta, the cause 
o£ this invasion was the rebellion ot Da’ud.® Multan was con- 
quered, and annexed' and Mahmud ‘put most of the schismatics 
and heretics who were there to the sword ; he cut off the hands 
of some, and ordered others to be imprisoned in a fort where they 
died.’ Da’ud was taken to Ghazni and died as prisoner in the 
fort of Ghurak Soon after this the Sultan attacked Qiisdar 
which was, as wo have seen, one of the earliest conquests of 
Sabuk-tigin. The prince of that place, who appears to have 
ceased to pay tribute was surprised, and compelled to pay ‘ five 
hundred packets of a thousand dirhams which was due.’ Mahmud 
also seized fifteen yoke of elephants, which that prince had 
stored up for times and seasons of war and compelled him 
to ‘pay dutiful submission and obedience.’® ‘"According to 
some historians, Mahmud while returning from his expedition 
against Somnath (A. H. 416=1025 A.D.) followed a route 
through lower Sind in order to avoid the combined resistance 
of the Hindu chiefs who were blocking his retreat through 

p. 6; TF, Briggs' Trans., Vol. I, pp. 40-41; KY, pp. 826-29. 

V According to 'Utbl tbs amount o£ the tribute was ‘ twenty thousand loads of a 
thoueand direms,’ p. 329. TA, p. 6 ; Firiehta, Briggs’ Trans , Vol. I. pp. 40-41 ; see Elltot, 
II. pp. 248-49 and 442. According to al-'Utbi, Dl’od fled from the city and sent his 
wealth to Sarandlp, and Ma\;mnd exacted the tribute from the citizens. 

* TF, Briggs' Trans , Vol I, p. 60. 

* Ti, p. 7. 

‘ KY, pp. 875-77. 
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Rajputana.^ Ibn Athir tells us that during the course of this 
march he proceeded * against Mansurah, the ruler of which was 
ani apostate Muhammadan. When the news of Mahmud’s 
approach reached this chief, he fled into the date-palm . forests. 
Mahmud proceeded against him, and surrounding him and his 
adherents, many of them were slain, many drowned, and but 
a few escaped.’ As this author calls the last prince of 
Manisurah an apostate Muhammadan and as he expressly 
states that Mahmud then placed a Muhammadan prince on 
his throne, we can safely conclude that the previous ruler 
was regarded as a heretic, and possibly belonged to the 
Qarmatian sect. Elliot has suggested that this heretical family 
had usurped the government from the Habbarl dynasty who 
were ruling at Mansurah in the 10th century.® “^If Firishta is to 
be believed, the ruling dynasty of Multan, which was destroyed 
by Mahmud, was an Afghan family. As he calls Shaikh 
5amld Lodi ^the first ruler of Multan’ and as he is described 
as a contemporary of Alp-tigln {c. 963 A.D.), he must be placed 
sometime after the middle of the 10th century.* It appears 
likely however that 5anild Lodi was preceded by Jalam Ibn 
Shaiban, who is mentioned by al-BirunI as the Qarmatian 
usurper of Multan.® If that was so it was Jalam who put an 
end to the rule of the Quraishite ‘ children of a Usamah ’ who 
were ruling in Multan in the period A.H. 332 to 340 (A.D. 
943-51). 


‘ TF, Briggs’ Trana , Vol. I, p. 79,T4,pp. 15-16, Nizam nd-Din does not refer 
to the conquest of Mansurab. 

' Bxti acta from Xamflut-TawdriWi, Trans by Sf/iot, II, p 249. According to the 
Kamil Mabmud reached Ghazni ’on the 10th Safer 417 H. For Mabmnd’s return from 
Somnatb rto Mansurah, see also TN, Vol. I, p. 82. 

“ Elliot, I, 459; see swpra, p 18 ff. , but there is a possibility that this prince was a 
Sumra ; see Elliot, I, pp. 491.93. 

‘ TF, Briggs’ Trans , Vol I, p 40; Ibn Hauqal (c 976) states that the reigning 
prince of Multan were ’ the sons of SamSh ’ but it is likely that he took this portion of 
bis account from Istakhri (t. 951 AD), see Elhol, I, p 2d. 

' KH, Trans by Saehau, Vol I, p. 116. 
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-^After the conquest of Sind by the YaminI dynasty, its history 
becomes divided into two sections. The history of the northern 
half, from Multan down to approximately latitude 28”, becomes 
now , finally connected with the history of the great Turkish 
dynasties of northern India, It remained under the Ghaznavids 
till 1175 A.D., when Muhzz ud-Din Muhammad ibn Sam 
conquered Multan and Uch, and appointed Nasir ud-Din Qaba- 
cha his governor over the conquered territory. After the death 
of Mu'izz ud-Din, Nasir ud-Din acknowledged the supremacy 
of Qutb ud-Din Aibak, but on the latter’s death he asserted his 
independence. In the year 1228 A.D. however, Iltutmish 
defeated him and he was drowned in the Indus near Bhakkar.' 
The history of Lower Sind is somewhat more complicated. 
From the accounts of Nizam ud-Din and others it appears that 
Mafimud of Ghazni’s conquest of Mansurah was not so thorough 
as in the case of Multan. An army laden with spoils and 
suffering from the extreme privations of a desert journey was 
apparently in no fit condition for any protracted campaign. So' 
it does not appear to be probable that Mahmud could take steps 
for the systematic conquest of the land. Noirfiually, it continued 
to be regarded as included within the empire of the Yamlnis, and 
later on appears to have been included within the dominions of 
the princes of Ghur,* ** and the Sultans of Delhi ; but there are 
indications to show that not long after the death of Mahmud of 
Ghazni Lower Sind became practically independent under a 
local dynasty of Kajput origin. These were the Sumras. ' 

'' The origin and history of the Sumras are also shrouded in 
considerable difficulties. Ta’nkh-i-Ma’suml (c. 1600 A.D.), 
our earliest authority on the dynasty, says that “ after the death 
of Mahmud, the sovereignty passed to his offspring, and the 


* For the subsequent history ol Upper Bind see CHI, Vol III, pp. 60 ff, ; also pp. 
600 fl. 

’ liTu'izz ud-Dln GbQr! claims to have conquered Daibul and the whole of the territory 
lying on the sea coast in A 678 (A U. 1182). TN, Vol T, pp. 1S3-68. But the bold 
of the Qhuri on the province was nommal See tbid, p 614, fn 8 
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government of Sind devolved upon ‘Abd ur-EashId Sultan 
Mas'ud (c. 1052 A.D ). This prince gave himself up to the 
pursuit of pleasure and heeded not the duties of government ; so 
the people on the distant borders began to reject his authority 
and threw off the yoke of obedience. At that time the men 
of Siimra assembled in the vicinity of Than (the ‘ little desert 
separating Sind from Kachh) and raised a man named Siimra 
to the throne. He had passed a long time as the head of the 
tribe of Siimra and he cleared the country of disaffection.”^ 
Mir Ma'siimI then gives an account of this dynasty from local 
tradition, and admits that he never met with any written 
account of this dynasty. He concludes with the statement : 
“ I have composed this summary. If any one is better 
acquainted with the subject, he should make additions to 
this.”* The A’ln-t-Akbari simply states that the Siimra 
(Rajput) line of 36 princes reigned for 500 years.® Firishta 
(<7. 1611 A.D.) tells us that the Ansari tribe was succeeded in 
the government of Sind by the Sumra Zamindars, who reigned 
for COO years ; but he frankly admits : ‘ neither the names nor 
the history of these princes are, I believe, at present extant, 
since I have failed in my endeavour to procure them.’ * The 
T a’ rlkh~i- Tallin (c. 1621 A.D.) says that ‘ from the year of 
the Hijra 700 (1300 A.D.), until 843 (A.D. 1439), that is to 
say, for a period of 143 years, the Hindu tribe of Sumra were 
the rulers of Sind.’® The Beq-Lar-nama (c. 1625 A.D.) 
simply states that the Siimras succeeded the men of the Tamin 
tribe, and occupied the seat of government in Sind for 605 


* Extract Trans, in Elhot, I, pp. 215-16; on p. 484. Elliot gives the date as 443 A.H 
= 1061 A.D. 

‘ Elliot, I, p. 236. 

> Trans by Bloohmann and Jarrett, Vol II (1891), pp 341 and 346. 

‘ Trans, by Briggs, Vol. IV, p. 411. 

• Extract trans. in Elliot, I, p. 256. The author remarks in another passage that 
they belonged to the Hindu faith, yet that they ate the flesh of the buffaloes, although 

the eating the flesh of cow is held in abhorrence, according to that religion." Elliot I n, 
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years.* Muhammad Yusuf in his Muntakhah ut-Tawankh agrees 
with Mir Ma'sQm in his account of the Sumras, but he supplies 
us in addition with a list of these princes with their reign- 
periods.® This list is also found in the latest Sindian chronicle 
Tuhfat ul-Kiram (c. 1767-68 A. D.) Avhich however adds that 
the ‘ Sumra tribe sprang from the Arabs of Samira, who 
arrived in Sind in the fourth century of the Hijra ’ ® / 

'^he extracts quoted above give us some idea of our difficul- 
ties. But we can at once reject the suggestion that the Sumras 
were Arabs. ‘ This fictitious genealogy was assumed by them 
when the majority of the tribe were converted to Islam, and as 
the name Samara offered a sufficiently specious resemblance 
that town was adopted as the probable seat of their origin, 
though it was not built till after the supposed period of their 
emigration.’ * Both Elphinstone and Elliot regard them as 
Eajput in origin.® According to the latter “ the Sumras of the 
desert are one of the sub-divisions of the Parmara Eajputs, and 
frequently combining with their brethren the ‘Umars, gave 
name to a large tract of country, which is even still recognised 
as Umra-Sumra, and within which Alor is situated.” Tod in 
his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan remarks : “ Umars 

and Sumras are from the Pramar or Puar race, and are now 
chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few are to be 
found in Jaisalmir and in the that called after them.” ® These 
statements are supported by Mir Tahir, wffio in the 17th century 


' Blhot, I, pp 291 and 484 

‘ Ibid, p. 486 ; the date of the acceasion of Sumra le placed by this authority in A.H. 
445 in the reign of 'Abd ur-Bashld. 

’ Extract Trans, in NlZiot, I, pp 343-46 The author 'All Shir Qani', observes in an 
earlier passage ' that historians, observing their first appearance after Al-i-Tamin, the 
last governor of the ‘AbbSsids, date the role of the tribe from that time.’ Elliot, on 
p. 486, wrongly pots the tradition of the arrival of the Samara tribe in Sind in the Sod 
century A. H. 

’ Elliot, I, p. 489. 

' Ibid, pp. 488-89. • 

° AE, Vol. Ill, pp. 1281, 1283 and 1399 
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was familiar with the tradition that the Stimras were Hindus.* 
As to the probable period of their rise we have to depend upon 
Mir Ma'sumI and Muhammad Yusuf. It is quite likely, as I 
have already suggested, that Southern Sind was never thorough- 
ly conquered by the house of Ghazni, and with the first sign of 
decay in that dynasty, the Sumras, a local tribe living in the 
vicinity of Thari, established their supremacy in this region. 
According to the Ta'rlkh-i-Tahin their territory included Alor 
in the north and their capital was Muhammad-Tur, in the 
Pargana of Dirak identified by Elliot with Shakapur, a popu- 
lous village about 10 miles south of Mirpur on the borders of 
Tharr,’® Another capital of the Sumras is said to have been 
Vijeh-kot,® five miles to the east of the Puran river, above the 
Allah-band. But in the Ta*nkh-i-Ma‘ suml, Thatta is often 
mentioned as the residence of some of the kings of this 
dynasty.* According to all the Sind chronicles, the Sumra 
chief who founded the dynasty strengthened his position by 
marrying the daughter of a powerful local Zammdar named Sa‘d. 
Her son Bhungar appears to have been an active ruler, and 
died in A. H. 461 (1068 A. D.) after a reign of 15 years. His 
son Duda extended his authonty to Nasrpur, but died in the 
prime of his manhood in A. H. 485 (1092 A. D.) after a reign 
of 24 years. His son Singhar was a minor when his father 
died ; but he grew up to be a vigorous ruler ‘ and directed his 
efforts against the country of Kachh, and extended his sway as 
far as Manik Bai.’’’ He died without leaving any son after 
reigning 15 years. The government was for some time carried 
on by his wife Hamun, but after a period of internal strife, 


‘ EHioe, I.p 256 : see also pp 489,490-91. Regarding their title of Hamir in later 
Sindian tradition, see tbid, p 489, on their heterodoxy see ante, p. 30, fn. 6. 

’ Elliot, I, pp 966 and 403-04. The Mahatampur o{ the Beg-Lar-Nima is the name 
of the same city. 

’ Also called Wageh-Eot or Vigo-gad , see Elliot, I, p. 403. 

‘ Ibid, pp. 218-220 

‘ See Elliot’s note, ibid, on p. 216, fn. 3. The place appears to be nqidentified. 
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Pitthu, a descendant of DudS, established himself in the sove- 
reignty. He was succeeded by Khaira, a man of unknown 
origin, and then came Khaflf,^ who reigned for 33 years. 
‘ During his government the ryots and all the other people of 
Sind were relieved from thieves and disturbers of the peace ; 
all were happy and contented.’ The Baluchis, Sodhas and 
Jarejas under their leaders Mihran, Ban Mai and Bam Bai paid 
him homage, and we are told that ‘ in all the country under him 
from Nasrpur... .no one during his reign disobeyed liis orders.’ 
It IS during this reign that ive Jiear for tlie first time about the 
‘ thieves of the tribe of Samma,’ who were adequately punished 
for having robbed the Baluchis. He lived ‘ a long while at 
Thatta ’ where he died. He appears to have been succeeded by 
‘Umar, son of Pitthu, who leigned for -10 years After his 
death the people raised his son Duda II, to the vacant throne. 
During this reign the Sammas of Cutcli threatened to invade 
Thatta, but were compelled to submit. Tlie Sodhas also rebelled 
under Ban Mai, but their chief was killed and they were defeated 
111 an engagement with great slaughter. Ban Mai’s son Sahiba 
‘ obtained forgiveness ’ of his faults, on the payment of 20,000 
as nazrana. He died in Thatta after a reign of 14 years. 
There are some discrepancies in our authorities about the list of 
rulers here. According to Mir Ma'sumI he was succeeded by his 
son ‘Umar, who “ took to drinking wine and paying no atten- 
tion to the country,” as a result of which the Sammas, the 
Sodhas, the Jats and the Baluchis left off obeying his orders and 
became rebellious. But with the assistance of Mulla 5fiinfd he 
defeated the Sammas and succeeded in suppressing the rebellions. 
He then went to Than, where he died. He was succeeded by 
his nephew Chanar (Chanisar), who was soon ousted by ‘Umar’s 
son Duda III, with the assistance of Sultan Maudud, Shah 
of Ghazni.® But Muhammad Yusuf, followed by ‘AIT Shir 

' Also called Hafif , see ibid, pp. 216 and 486. 

° I cannot identify this prince. This SlandSd cannot belong to the Vatnini dynasty 
for the prince of that name died in A,. H. 441 ( A. D. 1049) ; See TA, p. 29 

5 
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Qani‘, places Pahtu (33 years), Genhra (16 years), Muhammad 
Tur (15 years), Genhra II (several years) between Duda. II and 
Duda III. According to Mir Ma'sum Duda III was succeeded 
by 'a person named ArmlL’ He proved to be a 'tyrant and an 
oppressor’ and was killed by Unar of the Samma tribe, who 
had settled m Smd from Cutcb. But according to two other 
authorities Duda III was succeeded by Tai (24 years), 
Chanisar (18 years), Bhu igar II (15 years), BEafif II (18 years), 
Duda IV (25 years), 'Umar Sumra (35 years), Bhungar III 
(10 years). Then the government fell to Hamir, who was 
deposed by the tribe of Samma, ‘on account of his tyranny.’ 
According to the Tuhfat ul-Kiram, ‘Umar Sumra gave his name 
to the fort of ‘Umarkot.^y 

'' As to the extent of the period over which they ruled our 
authorities differ. The Ta'rikh-i-Tahin gives them only 143 
years, from 700 to 843 A. H. but Abu’l-Fa?l, Firishta, and 
Shah Qasim Khan (author of Beg-lar-nama) give them a period 
of 500 or 505 years. ‘All Shir Qani‘, though he estimates the 
‘term of their authority ’ at 550 years, yet places the accession 
of Sumra, the founder of the dynasty, in about 720 A.H. 
(1320 A.D.), shortly after the accession of Ghiyath ud-Din 
Tughluq Shah. According to this source the last prince of 
the dynasty was Armil, who was slam by the Sammas m A.H. 
752 (1351 A.D.) But he admits that the history of the family 
is very discordantly narrated, and repeats the statements of 
Muhammad Yusuf, which place the date of the first Sumra 
prince ini 445 A.H. (1053 A.D.) . Elliot has shown that the 
dynasty certainly came to an end in c. A.H 764 because in 
about that year Sultan Firuz Tughluq invaded Smd and was 
opposed by a prince whose title was Jam,^ a title borne by 
Sammas only. Ten years previous to this the chief of Thatta 
who opposed Muhammad Tughluq is described by Barani as 


‘ Elhot, Vol. I, p. 346. 

“ Extracts from TFS3, Trans, in Elhot, Vol. Ill, p. 322. 
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belonging to the Sumra tribe ( j^).^ The statement of 

this contemporary historiani is supported by Pirishta, who also 
describes the opponent of this Tughluq emperor as a Sumra 
( prince.* But the question is complicated by the 
mention of the Jam as the opponent of Muhammad Tughluq in 
another passage of BaranT.® The Ta'nl(li-i-Ma‘smil represents 
this ruler as belonging to the Samma tribe.'* As all the autho- 
rities are agreed that the opponent of Sultan Firuz was a JSm, 
the confusion might have been caused by the existence of 
remnants of the Sumras, who though ousted probably still 
lingered for some years near about Thatta. This appears to be 
supported by the statement of the Tuhfat ul-Kiram, which 
represents the opponents of Firuz as ‘Sumra, Jareja, and 
Samma’ tribes though it mentions the Jam as the ruler of Sind.** 
Anyhow it is certain that the dynasty disappeared during the 
period c. 752 A H. (1351-52 A.D.) to c. 764 A.H. (1361-62 
A.D ).® If we count back 500 years from this period, it takes 
us to the middle of the 9th century A.D, Though the round 
figure IS rather suspicious, yet in view of the number of autho- 
rities who assign this period to the Sumras, we may conclude 
that there is some element of fact in the tradition. It is 
possible that the beginning of the rise of the dynasty is to be 
traced to the period of confusion in Sind which followed the 
rise of the §affarids in the middle of the 9th century (257 
A.H. =870-71 A.D.) . There is some likelihood that the prince 
who was ousted by Mahmud of Ghazni may possibly have been 
a Sumra prince. In the sacred books of the Druses we find an 


‘ See TPSB, Bibliotheca Indica aeries, Calcutta, 1862, p. 624 ; also extracts from 
the same Trans, in Elliot, IIIi pp. 264.66. 

* Nawal Kiahor Bd., Lucknow, 1864, p 143; also Briggs' Trans., Vol. I, p 442. 

> Elliot, ni, p. 263 • " Taghi .the rebel ..Bod to Thatta, where he found refuge 
with the Jam.” 

* Elliot, Vol. I, pp. 225 ff 

* Elliot, I, p. 242. 

‘ CSI, however ‘ from a consideration of all the circumstances' concludes that the 
dynasty came to an end in about 1336, ibii, p. 600. 
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epistle addressed in the year 433 A.H, (1032 A.D.) to the ‘Uni- 
tarians of Multan and Hindustan in general, and to Shaikh ibn 
Sumar Eaja Bal in partioular.’ ^ The Sumras probably conti- 
nued to acknowledge the suzerainty of Mahmud and his son 
Ma'sud, but became virtually free from all control in the reign 
of ‘Abd iir-EashId (c. 1052 A.D.). After a period of virtual 
independence they had probably again to bow before Mu‘izz 
ud-Din Muhammad Sam when he conquered Multan and 
Uchch in 670 A.H. (A.D, 1175) and undertook his disastrous 
march against Anhilwara in AH. 574 (A.D 1178). The 
Tahiiqat-i-Nasirl informs us that Mu'izz ud-Din Ghurl con- 
quered Daibul and the coast regions in its neighbourhood in 
A.H. 578 (A.D 1182). ^ Nasii ud-Din Qabacha, who was 
appointed governor of Upper Smd in 1206 A.D , possibly also 
held some sort of a loose hegemony over them After his defeat 
and death in A.D, 1228, Malik Sinaii ud-Din Chatisar, the 
then Sumra prince, submitted to Junaydi, the general of Tltut- 
mish, and became a vassal of the Delhi Sultan. “ Chatisar is 
probably to be identified with Chanar or Chanisar of the Sindian 
chronicle. According to Nizami ‘ coinage was struck, 

and the prayers read in the name of Shams ud-Din as far as 
Qusdar and Makran.’ After this, their power appears to have 
declined, till they were supplanted by the Sammas. From the 
name of the contemporary of Iltutmish it is clear that the reign- 
ing family of the Sumras had already accepted Islam Elliot 
has shown some grounds for believing that they were probably 
tainted with Qarmatian heresy as early as the 11th century 
A.D."* The period when the princes accepted Islam is 

’ Elhot, Vol I, pp. 491 and 493. 

> TA, TP 36, CHI, VoI.TII, p. 300, TN, Vol I, pp 462-63. 

» Extracts from TSj u/.afo’ot/iir, Trans. E/Ziof, II, p. 242; TN, Vol. I, pp. 614-15, 
Chanisar ) may readily be mistaken for Chatisar ( ), there being 

only the difference of the additional dot of O . Bee Eaverty’e note, No. 8, on p. 614. 
Chanar or Chanisar is the 14th in Muntakhab-nUTwarlkh and Tuhfatul KirSm list, see 
Elliot, I, pp. 485 and 344. Raverty makes him the 11th on the list 

t See Elhot, Vol. I, p, 401, 
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uncertain, but Tod had noticed that with a few exceptions, the 
whole tribe had entered into ‘the rank of the faithful ’ ^ As to 
the position occupied by the Sumrus, we should remember that 
though their authority spread ovei the whole of the territory 
now known as Sind, yet there is evidence to show that there 
were other tribal principalities in this region With the decline 
of their power these tribes soon transferred their allegiance to the 
Muhammadan governors of Multan. The Chach-nama gives 
us the following list of ‘ seven Eanas of Sind tiibutary to 
Multan in the days of Nasir-ud-Dln Qabacha’ ■ • (1) Rana 
Buhnar Sa’ta Bathor, of Dabra, in the distiict of Durbela ; 

(2) Eana Sanir, son of Dhama], of the tube of Kureja 
Samma, residing in Tung, lying in the district of Eupah ; 

(3) Jaisar, son of JajjT Machhi SolankI, of Mamktara ; (4) 
Wakla, son of Paniiun Channun, who was established ini the 
valley of SiwI ; (5) Channun, son of Dita, of the tribe of 
Channa, resident of Bhag-nai ; (6) Jlya, son of Wariah, of 
Jhani, or Heinakot ; (7) Jasodhan Akra, of Mlnuagar district of 
Bambarwa. / 

^ We have seen that the dominating power in Lower 
Sind, the Sumras were displaced by tlie Sammas in the middle 
of the 14th century. It is possible that they established 
their power by taking advantage of the confusion which pre- 
vailed all over India duiing the later years of the reign of 
Muhammad Tughhiq. , But tlie history of the Sammas is as 
obscure as that of the Sumras. Mir Ma'sumI, our chief 
authority on their history, frankly states that he met with no 
written account of the tribe and had composed his ‘summary’ 
entirely from local hearsay. He records the tradition that 
the tribe was formerly settled in Cutch, whence a portion 
of it migrated and settled in Sind and formed alliances with 

* 4B, Vol. Ill, p. 1299 See also Ta'rVch-i-TahiTi, Elliot, I, p 270. 

* Extract Trans in Elhot, T, p 310; note that the contemporary of Shams nd-Din 
Iltntmish IS called toall of Diwa^ indicating perhaps the decadent state of his power, 
which possibly included only the coast distncts at that time. 
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the people of the country.^ Tahir tells us that ‘the 

labouring classes and land-holders of the Sammas’ held the 
Hindu faith, but their heterodoxy is proved by the fact that 
they ‘ never drank wine without partaking of a young 
buffalo-calf.’ ^ He also states that the Sammas were oppress- 
ed by the Stimras and compelled to take shelter in Cutch, 
which they captured from the Chawaras.® After the defeat 
and disposal of the Sumras by Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Dln of Delhi, 
the Sammas again gradually spread over Sind.* ‘All Shir 
Qani‘ observes, that the Sammas were the owners of land 
throughout Sind, as far as G-ujarat, including also the 
greater part of ^a^JPotana, and they formed the majority of 
the population of Sind He refers to the following tradition, 
concerning the origin of the Sammas. “ Sam was the son of 
‘Umar, son of Hisham, son of Abu Lahib ; according to others 
he was the son of ‘Umar, son of ’Akerma, son of Abu Jahl. 
The title of Jam renders it probable that he was descended 
from Jamshid.” ° Tod has described the Sammas as a great 
branch of the Yadu race, who were descended from Samba, the 
son of Kysna. , The sons of Samba, m his opinion, made his 
name the patronymic in Seistan and the Lower Indus Valley, and 
opposed Alexander in the 4lli century B C. under their chief 
Sambos Commenting on their alleged origin from Jamshid he 
says, that the Sammas in Sind, after accepting Islam, were 
eager to adopt a pedigree which might give them importance in 
the eyes of their conquerors “Sam was therefore transformed 
to Jam, and the Persian king, Jamshid, was adopted as the 
patriarch of the Sammas, in lieu of the legitimate Samba.’’ ^ 
That the Sammas were settled in Sind is attested by the 

■ Ethot, I, pp. 223 and 236 

Ibid^ p 266 , lor a aitnilar custom of tho Sumras soe above p 30. fn 5. 

• Probably tbe same as the Cavadas, Oavotaha or Capotkata of Gujarat History. 
Bee infra, my chapter on tho Canlukyas of Anahilapatana. 

• Ibid, pp 267-72. 6 16, pp, 337 339 

• AR, Vol II, pp 1219, fn 3. Elliot agrees with this -view. See Elliot, I, pp. 496 97; 
but he doubts the etymology of the derivation of Jam from Samma, see ibtd, p 495, 
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Chach-nama, which tells ns that they came out with trumpets and 
shawms to proffer their allegiance to Muhammad Qasim, when 
the latter was on the banks of the Lower Indus valley.^ Elliot 
considers “ Samba, the governor of Debal, on the pait of Chach” 
to be a representative of the tribe at an eai her period. ‘ They 
were either Buddhists or Hindus and were received into favour ’ 
by the early Arab conquerors in consideration of their prompt 
and early submission.^ '^Vhatever may be the real origin of the 
Sammas, it is clear from the above di&ciission that they formed 
one of the indigenous tribes who were settled in the Lower Indus 
valley, Western Rajputana and Cutch, long before the advent of 
Islam. The connection of Jam, the title of their rulers with 
Jamshld is certainly fictitious. The title is even now found in 
Rajput ruling houses m Kathiawar peninsula. “ The State of 
Navanagar whose Rajput chief bears this title, is not far re- 
moved from Cutch, a place closely connected with the Sammas. 
The Jareja tribe, to which its chief and the Rao of Cutch still 
belong, IS regarded by competent authoiities as a branch of the 
Sammas.^ According to Elliot they became ‘ pioselytes to Islam 
some time after 793 A. H. (1391 A.D.).’ But this must have 
happened sometime earlier, for Shams-i-Siraj, while describing 
the campaign of Elruz Tughluq (764-766 A.H.) against the Jam 
of Sind refers to “ the combatants on both sides as Musal- 
mans.” V 

The first capital of the Sammas appears to have been a 
town called Samul (also called Sai, Samuiya or Samma-nagar), 
the ruins of which have been ‘ traced near Thatta.’ “ According 
to Mir Tahir, ‘ Tatta ’ was founded later ‘ on a lucky day settled 


‘ ElUot, I, p. 496« 

• Ibid. 

• lai, Voi. xvm, pp. 419 ff. 

* I, p. 496. 

‘ ni, p. 332. 

* Ibid, pp.^272.3 and 401-02. 
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by Brahmans and astrologers.’ ^ Later Muhammadan chroniclurs 
regularly represent the Jams as chiefs of Tliatta.® 

^ The 3.’ln-i-Akhan gives us a list of 16 Samma pnaces 
with a reign period of 163 years. But for the details of the 
history of tins tribe we have to depend mainly on Ta'rlkh-i- 
Ma‘sumi. The author of this work has given us not only a list 
of 18 Samma princes with a reign period of about 171 years but 
has also supplied us with some details of the history of each 
reign. ^ His account, however, requires careful examination, 
and unless verified cannot be always accepted as sober history. 
The list of princes given by Abu^ Pa?l is as follows — 


Years. Months. Day 


(1) 

Jam Unar reigned, 

3 

6 


(2) 

,, Juna, his brother 

II 

4 

0 


(3) 

,, Banhatiayah 

♦ 1 

15 



(4) 

,, TamaGhi, his brother 

1 1 

13 

and some months 


(5J 

,, §aluh ud-Din 

II 

11 

and some months 


(6) 

1 , Nizam ud-Din, his son 

II 

2 

and a fraction 


(7) 

Jam ‘All Shir Tamachi 

1 1 

6 

and some months. 


(8) 

,, Karan, son o£ Tamaohi 

II 

0 

0 

li 

(9) 

Fath Khan, son of Sikandar 

1 1 

11 

and some months. 


(10) 

Tughluq, his brother 

l» 

28 

0 

0 

(11) 

Mubarak, the Ghamberlam 

1 1 

0 

0 

3 

(12) 

Sikandar, b. Fath Khan 

II 

1 

6 

0 

(13) 

Sanjar, commonly called 






Badhan 

1 1 

8 

and some months. 


(14) 

Jam Nizam ud-Din, 






known as Jam Nanda 

II 

60 

and some months. 


(15) 

Jam Firuz, his son. (Also ruled a second time after 16.) 


(16) 

Jam §alaB ud-Din, a relation of Firuz. 




* Ibid, p. 273. 

* AAK, Vol II, p. 341. 

‘ AAK, Vol. II, np 342-43. 
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The list of princes found in TaWlbh-i-ToMfi is as follows : ' 


(1). 

Jam Unar, son of Babiniya 

Years. 

(2) 

» t 

Juna, ,, II ,1 ... ... ... 

13 

(3) 

t i 

Tamachi. 


(4) 

1 > 

Malik Ehair ud-DIn (son of 3). 


(5) 

»l 

Babiniya (son of 4) 

15 

(6) 

1 1 

Tamachi (brother of 4) ... 

13 

(7) 

i 1 

Salah ud-Din 

11 

(8) 

f t 

Nizam ud-Din (son of 7). 

and some 
months 

(9) 

1 1 

‘All Shir 

7 

(10) 

t> 

Karan (son of Tamdchi) ... 

Only some 

(11) 

1 1 

Fath Khan (nephew of 10) 

days. 

15 

(12) 

1 1 

Tughluq (brother of 15) ... 

28 

(13) 

»» 

Sikandar (son of 12) 

H 

(14) 

II 

(Usurpation of power by the Chamberlain 
Mubarak for 3 days during the reign of 13). 

Bai Dan, ascended m tbe year 858 A.H. (1454 


(15) 

1 1 

A.D.) ... ... ... ... 

Sanjar 

8 

8 

(16) 

1 1 

Nizam ud-DIn also called Nanda. Succeeded (15) 


(17) 

i t 

in A. H. 866 (A. D. 1461) 

Firuz (son of 16). 

48 

(18) 

1 1 

Salah ud-Din. 



It will be observed from a comparison of the two lists that 
though there are important differences, yet there is a substantial 
measure of agreement in them. Both the lists agree that Jam 
Unar was the founder of the line. According to Mir Ma'sfim he 
killed the last Sumra prince Armll,* and conquered Siwistan after 
defeating and killing Malik Ratan, who is described as “ the re- 
presentative of the Turk.” But he retired to Thari on being 

’ Elliot, I, pp. 224.36 

‘ Such 18 also the view of iUir Tabir, bat be also gives a tradition which is mentioned 
b; Mubammad Yusuf according to wbicb tbe last king was Hammfr, see supra, p. 84. 
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threatened by Malik Firuz and ‘Ali Shah, who were near 
Bhakkar with the royal Turkish army, and died there after a 
reign of 3^ years. In the present state of our knowledge it is 
difficult to identify this Turkish king but it is not unlikely that 
he was some earlier representative of the Slave kings of Delhi. 
The next prince, Juna, is also found in both the lists. He is 
said to have laid waste the villages and towns up to Bhakkar 
which he conquered. For some time he reigned supreme in 
Sind; but we are told that at length Sultan ‘Ala ud-Din sent his 
brother Ulugh Khan to Multan to check him. The Jam how- 
ever died before the beginning of operations against him, after 
a reign of 13 years. ''Tf this Sultan ‘AlS ud-Din is the Khaljl 
prince of that name who ascended the throne in 696 A.H. (1296 
A.D.), then we must conclude that the Sammas, who appear 
in the list of Eanas of Sind as early as the time of Nasir ud-Din 
Qabacha (died in 1228 A.D.), must have established an in- 
dependent power long before their overthrow of the Sumras in 
the middle of the 14th century. In that case both the tribes 
must have ruled simultaneously for some time before one ousted 
the other, a phenomenon by no means unique in Indian history.^ < 
But unfortunately we cannot dogmatise, because we are 
not sure of the accuracy of the chronological arrangement 
of our source. Our doubts find support from the fact that 
Shams-i-Siraj, the contemporary historian of the period, de- 
scribes a brother of Eai Unar as the contemporary of Firuz 
Tughluq. If this brother is identified with Jam Juna of AbuT 
Fa?l, then the whole chronological scheme of Ta'fikh-i-Ma‘8uml 
crumbles to the ground. But unfortunately Shams-i-Siraj does 
not mention the name of this Jam, and it may not be impossible 
that the prince to whom he refers was another brother of Eai 
Unar. According to Mir Ma‘sum the next prince, TamSchl 
(Tamaji) was carried with his family to Delhi as captive by 
‘Ala ud-Din, and had children there. These children, he tells 


‘ See supra, pp 34-36. 
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us, were brought by the tribe to Tharl, and kept prisoners, 
while it took the business of government into its own hands. 
After the lapse of some time, and the death of Jam Tamachi 
his son. Malik Khair ud-Din returned to Sind from Delhi and 
assumed the government. During his rule Sultan Mahmud 
(Tughluq) invaded Sind, but could not do anything effective, 
as he “died in the neighbourhood of Bhakkar (A. H. 752). 
Sultan Firuz Shah, who succeeded him, was harassed by this 
Jam for some stages when the former started for Delhi.® The 
period thus described appears to have been one of considerable 
confusion, and it is curious that these two princes (Nos. 3 and 4 
of Ta’nkh-i-Tahirl) are omitted by Ab’ul Pazl. It should be 
also noted that Mir Tahir does not mention the reign periods of 
these two rulers. It was probably during this period that 
Shihab-ud-Din, king of Kashmir (1359-1378), invaded Sind and 
defeated its Jam on the banks of the Indus.® The next prince, 
called Babiniya by Mir Ma’sfim, is perhaps to be identified with 
Banhatiyah, the third prince on Abu’ 1 Fa?!’ s list. According 
to Mir Ma'sum this prince was ruling in Sind when Sultan 
Firuz Shah invaded that country. This statement is supported 
by Shams-i-Siraj, the contemporary historian of the period. He 
tells us that ‘ at this time the Jam, brother of Rai Unar and 
Babiniya, his brother’s son, were masters of Thatta.’ This 
Jam who probably came to the throne after the period of turmoil 
referred to above appears from Ta’ rlkh-i-Fnuz Shahl to have 
been completely overshadowed by Babiniya ; that is probably 
the reason why he has been omitted by Abu’l Fazl and Mir 
Ma'sum. It is to be observed, however, that Shams-i-Siraj 
differs from Ta’fikh-i-Ma^suml in making Babiniya “ the 
brother’s son’’ of this Jam. 


According to Barani the Saltan died in 762 A.H. on the banka of the Indus, at 14 
Koi from l?hatta. 

* Bee Ta'Ttkh-t-Firuz Shah*, Elliot, lU, p 266 ; unfortunately neither Barani, nor 
Bhama'i-SirG] gives us the namd of this Jam? 

* CEI, Vol m, pp. 278 and 601. 
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For his campaign in Sind, Firuz Shah had to muster an 
army of ‘ 90,000 cavalry and 480 elephants.’ The strength of 
the Jam can be gauged by the fact that his troops amounted 
.to about ‘ 20,000 cavalry and 400,000 infantry.’ ^ T-he war 
dragged on for two years and a half and occasioned considerable 
sufferings to the Sultan. According to Abu’l-Fazl, Sultan 
Firuz Shah on three different occasions led an army from Delhi 
against ‘Banhatia.’® But in the end the Jam and Babmiya 
surrendered and accompanied the royal troops to Delhi ; while 
“ the son of the Jam, and Tamachl brother of Babiniya 
were placed over Tliatta, and titles were conferred upon 
them. They paid four laes of tankas in cash, by way 
of marking their allegiance, and agreed to pay several lacs 
of tankas in money and goods yearly.”® The Jam and 
Babiniya lived at Delhi for some time in their dwelling 
known as the ‘ palace of Thatta,’ and each used to receive 
an annual allowance of two lacs of tankas in cash from the 
royal treasury. Shams-i-Siraj further tells us that ” after some 
years Tamachl, the brother of Babiniya, rebelled at Thatta, and 
the Sultan sent the Jam there to repress the outbreak. On his 
arrival the Jam sent Tamachl to Delhi where Babiniya remained 
in attendance on the Sultan. On the accession of Sultan 
Tughluq Shah (1388 A.D.) he was presented with an umbrella, 
and was sent to Thatta, but died on the road.” ‘ According to 
Ta'rlkh-i-Ma' sumi Babiniya after remaining for some time at 
Delhi became the object of royal favour... and was reinstated 
in the government of Sind,’ while his brother Tamachl, a man 
of ‘ ease and enjoyment,’ died of the plague after a reign of 13 
years. Firishta appears to support Mir Tahir, for he also says 
that the Jam Bany after passing some time in Delhi was taken 


» Blhot, Vol III, pp 321 and 828. 
» AAK, Vol. II. p. 346 

• Slltot, Vol. Ill, p. 336 ff 

* Ibtd, p. 338. 
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into favour by Piruz, ivho sent him back to restore his govern- 
ment/ Jam Bany is most probably the same as Babiniya of 
the other chronicles, hut Pirishta introduces an element of 
confusion by stating that he was the son of Jam Afra, a person 
unknown to other works. 

With the collapse of the Delhi empire after the death of 
Firuz Tughluq (1388 A.D.), the J5ms of Sind must have become 
practically independent. For their subsequent history we have 
to depend almost entirely on Mir Ma‘sum and Abu’l Fazl. 
According to the former, Jam §alah ud-Dln succeeded Tamachl. 
He was a vigorous ruler, and is said to have undertaken a num- 
ber of expeditions for the chastisement of refractory subjects. 
One of these was directed against Gutch. He reigned for 11 
years and some months. He was succeeded by his son Jam 
Nigam ud-Dlni. He ' left the affairs of his kingdom in the 
hands of the officials,’ and gave himself up to pleasure. The 
result was disorder and rebellion in all parts of the dominion, 
and he died in the midst of this confusion, after a reign of 
‘two years and a fraction.’ The nobles then raised ‘All Shir, 
to the vacant throne. He was wise and brave, and soon 
brought Sind ‘ in due state of ordei ’ but he too soon developed 
a fondness for pleasure and was assassinated while enjoying a 
boating excursion on a moonlit night. He reigned 7 years. 
The next ruler. Jam Karan, is represented by Abu’l Fazl as the 
son of ‘AH Shir ; but Mir Ma'sum represents him to be one of 
the murderers of ‘^All Shir, and the son of Jam Tamachl, 
probably the sixth ruler on his table. The new ruler was cut 
to pieces by a faction of the displeased nobles after a reign of one 
day and a half. The throne was then occupied by Path Khan, 
son of Sikandar and probably grandson of the same Tamachl, 
one of the prime movers in the last plot He was ‘ very attentive 
and watchful over all affairs of State,’ and was celebrated for 
his courage and generosity. He is described as a contemporary 


' TP, Bnggs' Trans,, Vol. I, p 466. So algo Abn'l Fa^l, see AAK, Vol. 11, p. 346. 
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of Timiir (1398 A.D.).^ His reign period is variously given 
as 15 and 11 years and some months. He was succeeded 
by his brother Jam Tughluq. He appointed his brothers 
governors of Siwistan and Bhakkar, and spent most of his time 
in ‘ hunting and exercise.' He reigned for 28 years, and was 
succeeded by his youthful son Jam Sikandar. Rebellions 
appear to have broken out in all parts of the kingdom during his 
short reign of one year and a half, and for a time a person named 
Mubarak, who had been Chamberlain of Jam Tughluq, seized 
the throne and held it for three days. The next ruler, accord- 
ing to Abu’l Fa?l, was ‘ Sanjar, commonly called Radhan,’ who 
reigned for about 8 years. But Mir Ma'sum gives Jam Rai 
Dan and Jam Sanjar as the names of the next two rulers, each 
of whom, according to him ruled for 8 years. It is likely that 
these two names have been united by Abu’l Pazl into one name, 
but the sameness of the reign period of the two rulers and the 
miraculous details about the accession of Sanjar in Mir 
Ma‘sum’s list are suspicious. According to Ta'nkh-i-Ma'^uml, 
Jam Rai Dan ascended the throne in 858 A. H. (1454 A.D.)® 
and was poisoned by one of his attendants named Sanjar. Rai 
Dan appears to have been no relative of the previous ruler, and 
seized the royal power with the assistance of his own retainers 
after the death of Sikandar. Sanjar is described as ‘ a hand- 
some man,’ who became king mainly through the prayers of 
a friendly Derwish. During his rule Sind was prosperous, and 
he appears to have taken steps to suppress bribery and increase 
the pay of his judicial and other public servants. He was 
succeeded by Jim Nigam ud-Din, also called Nanda. He is 
said to have reigned for 48 or 60 years. According to Mir 
Tahir he ascended the throne in 866 A.H. (1461 A.D.) and 
proved to be a very pure and virtuous ruler. During his rule 
the ‘ Musulman discipline ’ spread widely in Sind, and all the 
feudal princes of the land are described as belonging to this 

• Elliot, I, p. 230. 

• Ibid. 
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faith. Nanda is said to have been a contemporary of Sultan 
Hasan Lanagh of Multan (A. D. 1456-1502).' Mir Tahir tells 
us that soon after his death ' all affairs of Sind fell into 
disorder.’ Jam Firuz, the son of Nanda, ‘ was of tender age,’ 
when he succeeded his father, and trouble soon ensued when 
the young man developed a fondness for pleasures. A rival for 
the throne appeared in the person of Salih ud-Din, a relative of 
Firuz, and occupied Thatta for a period of 8 months. Jum 
Firuz however recovered his power and ruled for some time 
till 916 A.H. (1581 A.D.), when Shah Beg Arghun began to 
make encroachments on Sind. In 1521 the latter, being 
driven from Kandahar by Babur, invaded and conquered Sind. 
Firuz fled to Gujarat^ (1522-23 A.D.). The Arghun dynasty 
was thus established and Shah 5^usain Arghun, the son of Shah 
Beg Arghun, was reigning in Sind when Humayun took refuge 
in the land in 1541 A.D. Shah ?[usain suffered from ill health, 
and on his death the royal power passed on to Mirza, Muham- 
mad ‘Isa Tarkhan, ‘a member of the elder branch of the 
Arghun clan,’ in 1556 A.D. Mirza Jani Beg TarkhSn, his 
great-grandson, was ruling in Sind when Akbar invaded it in 
1591 and soon after annexed it to his empire.® 

Dynastic Table of Sind. 

Circa 7th Century A.D. to the 16th Century A.D. 

(Dates approximate.) 

I. Bai Dynasty (c. 450 to 643 A.D.), 

Bai Diwaji. 

Bai Sihras. 

Bai Sahasi. 

Bai Sihras, 11. 

Bai Sahasi, 11 (c. 643 A.D.). 

* Elltot, 1, p. 233 ; CffI, Vol. Ill, pp. 603-04. 

» AAK, Vol. n, p. 346, 

‘ For tbe history of the Arghhos and Tarkhans, see extracts from TarkhSn-tiSma (also 
called Arghin.nama) of Saiyid JaTial (1664-56}, Trans, in Elhot, I, pp. 800 ff. ; also Cfll, 
Vol. ITI, pp. 601 ff 
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II. Brahmin Dynasty of Chach (c. 643 to 724 A.D.)* 


Chach Chandar (c. 671-679 A.D.) 

(c. 643-671) 

I 

Dahir (e 679-712 A.D.). 


Hullishab (Jaisiya 7) §iaah (killed c. 724 AD) 

(712 toe 724 AD.) 

III. Arab Governors of Sind (c. 680 to 870 A.D.). 

(o) Governors o/ the XJmayyads : 

(1) Ibn al-Harri, c. 61 A.H. (680 A.D.) ; Conqueror of Mukran. 

(2) Muja'a i Si‘r at-TamImi 

(3) Sla'id 1 . Aslam i. Dara', c 75 A.H (694 A.D.). First Governor of 

Mukran 

(4) ‘Ubaid Ulluh i Abi Bakr, o. 79 A.H. (698 A.D.) 

(6) ‘Abd ur-Bahman i. Muljammad, o 81 A.H. (700 A.D.) 

■' Muhammad i. al-Qasim, c. 89-97 A.H (707-715 A.D ). Conqueror 
of • 

(7) Yazld 1 Abi Kabshah, 97 A.H. (715 A.D.) 

(8) Habib i. al-Muhallab, c. 97 A H. (715 A.D.) 

(9) ‘Amr i. Muslim al-Babili, c. 99 A H. (717 AD) 

(10) Junayd i. Abd ur-Raliman, c 107 A.H. (725 A.D.) 

(11) Tamim i. Zaid al ‘Utbi, c. 107 A.H (726 A.D.) 

(12) Al-Hakim i ‘Awana al-Kilabi 

(13) ‘Amr i. Muhammad i. al-Qasim. Founder of Mansurah. 

(14) Sulayman i. Hisham. 

(15) Al-Mansur i. Jumhur, 132 A.H. (749 A.D.) 

(b) Governors of the Abhasids : 

(1) ‘Abd ur-Eahman i Muslim, 134 A H. (751 A.D ) 

(2) Al-Musayyib i. Zuhair, ,, 

(3) Musa 1 -Ka‘b, 134 to 141 A H. (751-758 A.D.) 

(4) ‘Uyayna i Musa, 141-142 A.H. (758-759 A.D.) 

(5) Abu Ja‘far ‘Umar i. Hafs, 142 A.H. (759 A.D.) 

(6) Hisham i ‘Amr al-Taghlabi, 151 A.H *(768 A.D.) 

(7) Ma‘bad i al-Khalil, 157 A.H. (7'J3 A.D.) 
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(8) Bustam i. ‘Amr, 159 A.H. (775 A.D.) 

(9) 1 HatiiU) 160 A H. (776 A.D.) 

(10) Na§r 1 . Mubaiamad, 161 A.H. (777 A D ) 

(11) ‘Abd uJ-Mahk i Sbihab. 161 A.H. (777 A D ) 

(12) Ishaq i. Sulayman, 174 A H. (790 A.D ) 

(13) Da’ud i Da’ud, 184 A.H. (800 A.D.) 

(14) Hajib I Salibi 211 A.H (826 A D.) 

(15) G-hassan i ‘Abbad, 213 A H. (828 A.D.) 

(16) ‘Amran i. Musa, 217 A.H. (832 A.D.) 

(17) Haydar i. Ka’ua, 223 A.H. (837 A.D.) 

(18) Ya'qub i Layth, 25^ A.H. (870 A.D.) Died ia 879 A.D. 


Independent Dynasties in Sind, 


(a) Dynasties of Multan : 

(1) Arab Quraiahite Dynasty — The Ghalibis. 

(Known dates 382 to 366 A. H. =942-976 A.D.). 

(2) Qarmatian Dynasty founded by Jalan ibn Shaiban. 

(3) Afghan Lodi Dynasty . 

Shaikh Hamid Lodi (o. 968 A.D.) 

Nasir 

I 

Abu'i Fath Da’ud (c. 1005-1010 A.D.). 


7 
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(b) Dynasties of ManaUrah : 


(1) Arab Quraisbite Habbarl Dynasty (c 912-976 A.D.) 

(2) Qarmatiana and Sumras (e. 1025 to o. 1362 A.D.) ; 


Sumra=d. of Zamlndar 6'ad 


Bhungar (c. 1053 to 1068 A.D.) 
Duda (o. 1068 to 1092 A.D.) 


Singhar (1092-1107 A.DJ 
*:Hamuni 


daughter ^ Pitthu 
’Tan 


’Khaira 

Khafif (or Haflf) (83 years) 


(According to Muniahhab-ui- 
Tawankh and Tubfatul-Kiratn) 


'Umar (40 years) 

...Duda II (14 years) 

(according to 

I Ta’fihh UMa'iumi) 


‘Umar 

Duda m 

Arinil (killed by 

Samma Unar) 


I 

Cbanar (or 
Cbanisar) 


df_t*.a*Duda II 

Faiitu (33 years) 

Qenbra (16 years) 

Muhammad Tur (15 years) 

Qenbra II (several years) 

Duda III (14 years) 

Tai (24 years) 

Cbanisar (18 years; o. 1228 A.D.) 


Mentioned only by Mir Ma‘?5m. 

N.B.— Uncertain relationship ig indicated by vertical data and eon by a vertical liCc 
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Bhungar II (15 years) 


Khaflf (or Hafif) II (18 years) 

Duda IV (25 years) 

‘Umar Sumra (85 years) 

Bhuagar III (10 years) 

Hamir (last prince deposed by Unar Samma) 

(c) Sammas (c. 1290 to 1521 A.D.) : 


Babiniya 


Jam Unar (3^ years) Jam Juna (13 years; c - 1296 A D.). 


^ Jam Tamaohi {Tamaji ?) 

1 Jam Khair ud-Bin (c. 1352 A.D.) 


Jam Babiniya (or Banhatiya) 

(15 years ; c. 1362 A.D.) 


Jam TamSohi 11 


I 


(13 years) 


^ Jam Karan 


Sikandar 

I 

? 


Jam Fatk Khan Jam Tughluq 


(15 years, 1398 A.D.) 


(28 years) 


Jam Sikandar (1^ years) 


Jam 9alah ud-Din 
I (11 or 15 years) 

I 

Jam Nizam ud-Din 

(about 2 years) 


® Jam ‘All Shir (Tamaohi) 
(7 years) 


(Usurpation of Chamberlain Mubarak) 
(3 days) 


Jam Bai Dan (acc. A- H 858= A.D. 1454) 

I (8 years) 

Jam Sanjar (8 years) 

Jam Nizam ud-Din, known as Nanda (48 or 60 years) 

I (aco A. H. 866=1461 A D.) 

Firuz Salah ud-Din 


‘ Not found in A’ln-t-Ahhafi 

’ According to Abu'l Fa^I Karan w^s the aon of ‘Ali Shir Tamacbi 

N.fi. — Uncertain relationship is indicated b; vertical dots and son by a vertical line. 
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CHAPTEE II 

Sahis of Afghanistan and the Punjab 

The title “King of Kings” is frame m origin. Scholars 
have traced it to the epithet ‘ Khshayathiya Khshaya- 
thianam,’ occurring in the opening lines of the Behistum in- 
scription of the Achaemenian Emperor Darius I (521-485 B.C.).* 
Under the Greek form, BASIAEflS BASIAEflN, it definitely 
appears on the coin legends of the Arsacid king Mithradates II 
(c. 123-88 B.C.).^ This Greek legend together with its Indian 
forms rajatiraja, rajaraja, and rajadiraja, appears on the coins 
of the Indo-Scythian * and early Kusan kings. The Persian 
form I^AONANO I^AO in Greek characters is first found in India 
on the coins of Kaniska and his successors.* A portion of this 
legend, I^AO, is also found oni some of the copper coins of 
Kaniska.® These titles appear to have been the special desig- 
nation of these Turkish rulers of the Punjab, Afghanistan and 
the Oxus valley, long after the fall of their empire in the begin- 
ning of the 3rd century A.D.® In the fourth century, Harise^a 
in his Allahabad praiasti of the Gupta emperor Samudra Gupta 
(g. 335-375 A.D.) undoubtedly refers to these rulers by the 
phrase ‘ Daivaputra-sahi-sahanusahi.’ ’’ The coins issued by 
these later Kusans between c. 300 to 450 A.D. also bear the 
legend f>ANANO t^AO.® 

' CHI, Vol. I, p 667, SC, Bombay, 1924, p 286. 

Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of Greek Coins, Parthia, 190S, pp 24 ff The Sasaoida, 
who succeeded the Arsacids, took the title Malhan Slolka ; the form Shahansha appears on 
their coins from the last quarter of the 5tb centuiy A D See Paruck, SC, pp 286*88 
and 294-96 

° According to the Jama legend, the Kalakacarya kathanaka, the samaMas of the 
Sakas were styled Saht and their emperors SSha^usafit See ZDilfG, 1880, p. 263; CHI, 
Vol. I, pp 167-68 ; Baychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 2nd Ed., p. 274. 

• Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. I, 1914, pp. 

187 ft 

• Ibid, p. 188 

" NC, Third Senes, Vol. XIII, 1893, p 177. 

’ 01, p 8. 

• NC Third Series, Vol. XIII, 1898, pp. 167 ft. 
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The history of these later Sdhi rulers is extremely obscure. 
It 13 genierally assumed that after the death of Vasudeva, the 
Indian empire of the Ku§ans fell into decay. But the Wei-lio 
“informs us that during the period of the three kingdoms (A.D. 
221-277) Ki-pin, Ta-hia, Kao-fu and T‘ien-cu were all subject 
to the Great Yiie-ci.’’ ^ Chavannes concluded from this that m 
the middle of the 3rd century “the power of the Kushan kings 
was at its climax.” The portion of India indicated by the 

word ‘T‘ien-cu’ is however uncertain. But there is evidence to 
show that their power continued m the North-western part of 
India, Afghanistan, and the Oxus valley up to the 4th century 
A.D. In the 3rd and 4th centuries the influence of the Sasamds 
of Persia oni these KiisSn princes is illustrated by the latter’s 
imitation on their coins of the former’s head-dress.® One of the 
Sasanian kings, Hormazd II (A.D. 301-10), married a daughter 
of one of these Kiisan kings, and on some of his gold coins 
assumed the title Kusdn Malkdn Malkd} E. Thomas sup- 
posed from this that the Kusan prince of the Kabul valley might 
have been conquered by the Sasanian king. In the opinion 
of Cunningham the legend “must refer to the Kushan alliance,” 
which was made by the Kusan prince ‘ by giving a daughter 
and ceding the province of Balkh to the north of Hindukush.’ * 
In c. 358-60 one of these Kusan princes, named Grumbates, 
appears to have helped Shapur II (310-79 A.D.) against the 
Eomans in the siege of Amida. This prince is described as the 
king of the Chionitse, “of middle age and wrinkled limbs, but 
of a grand spirit and already distinguished for many victories.” ® 
It IS difficult to estimate the exact relationship between the 


* Cordier and Chavannea, T'oung poo. Sene II, Vol. VI, Leide 1906, pp 638-39 
“ JVC, Third Series, Vol. XIH, 1898, pp. 168-69. 

* SC, pp. 89, 281-83; on some copper coins appear only Kusan ilalka For^*''i 

marriage, see also N61deke, Taban, p. 278 ; De Secy, Mtrkhond, p. 304. f 

* Ibtd, pp. 169-71 ; Cunningham takes Ghionitee to he ‘ the Knshans or Tokban.* 

= Jbtd.pf 171-72, 
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Sasanids and the later Kusans ; but if there is any truth in the 
tradition generally accepted by oriental historians that Ardashir I 
(212-241 A.D.) conquered Balkh, Khurasan and Kabul and 
advanced as far as Sirhind beyond the Sutlej, then the title Ku^dn 
Malkdn Malkd or Kusan Malka may indicate their position as 
vassals of the Persian empire.* That the relationship was 
sufi&ciently intimate is proved by the discovery of Sasanid coins 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab and the imitation of Kusan coin- 
type by the Sasamds. A coin of Ardashir I was discovered as 
far east as the Jhelum District, while the Siva and his bull 
and the Indian altar appear on the coins of Hormazd II.* The 
mere discovery of coins of contiguous states in each other’s 
territory has not necessarily any political significance, but it is 
to be noted that in this case the Ku?an coin appears to have 
been “counter-struck with Sasaniaii device.” “ Rapson attri- 
butes certain “coins of Sasanian type and fabric bearing inscrip- 
tions in Nagarf, Sasanian Pahlavi and an alphabet hitherto 
unread which is probably a development of the modified form 
of the Greek alphabet, used by the Scytho-Sasanians” to some 
Sasanian dynasty or dynasties which ruled in the Indus 
valley."* Under the circumstances it is probably not unlikely 
that the later Kusans for a time came under the power of the 
Sasanids. A contributory cause of their loss of power may have 
been the gradual advance of the Gupta power towards the Indus 
valley. In the 4th century A.D. Samudra Gupta claimed ‘ acts 
of respectful service, such as offering themselves as sacrifices, 
bringing presents of maidens, (giving) Garuda tokens (sur- 
rendering) the enjoyment of their own territories and soliciting 


' sc, pp. 71, 79-31; Qibbou, DeoUnt and Fall, Ed. by Bury (Methuen & Co.), Vol. 
I, p. 201. Nfildeke, Tahart, pp. 17.18 ; TF, Trans. Briggs, Vol. I, p. ixziv; V. Smith, 
EHI, 1924, p. 289, fn. 3. 

» JASB, 1897, Vol. LXVI, Parti, p. 6 and fig VHI on Plate I; SC, p. 90; 
tebead. Catalogue of Coint of the Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. I, p. 213. 

> JBAS, 1920, pp. 221 fl. , 'SC, pp. 79-80. 

* Indian Coins, Strassburg, p. 30 ; SO, pp. 98 and 270-71. 

f 
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commands’ from the SaJii-Sahanusdhis of Afghanistan and 
the Punjab.^ 

During the 4th and 5th centuries another important develop- 
ment appears to have occurred in the fortunes of the Sahis. 
Spectht has shown from the Chinese annals that during the reign 
of the Wei-dynasty (386-556 A.D.) there was a division ini the 
power of the Yueh-chis. In that period Ki-to-lo, a prince of the 
Great Yueh-chi clan, separated himself from the main body 
and established the kingdom of Little Yueh-chi in the territories 
south of the Hindukush with Po-lu-sha (Peshawar) as his 
capital. The Great Yueh-chi clan however continued to 
rule in the region north of the Hindukush. In the opinion 
of Alfred von Gutschmid, the separation of this new branch 
from the old Indo-Scythian, ruling dynasty occurred in about 
the year 430 A.D.^ The causes of this revolution are 
probably largely to be found in the continued domination 
of the Balkh and the Oxus valley by the Sasanids. But 
there was another important reason. In the 4th century 
A.D. there was again one of those mysterious movements of the 
nomadic tribes of Central Asia which had brought the Yueh-chi 
hordes to the Oxus and the borders of India in the 2nd and 1st 
centuries B.C. Though it is perhaps not permissible to assume 
that “ the Huns and the Hunas are the same as the Hiung-nu 
of the Chinese ’ ’ ^ who first caused the dislocation of the Yueh- 
chi in the middle of the 2nd century B.C., yet there is no doubt 
that they belonged to the same stock of warlike nomads. A branch 
of these settled in Transoxania, and troubled the Sasanids fromc. 
420 to 557 A.D. In the struggles with these tribes Firuz I (459- 
484 A.D.) appears to have lost his life after a terrible battle in 484 
A.D.* It was probably soon after this disaster that a section of 

‘ or, p. 8. 

i Sshis von Kabul, p. 196 ; Etudes sut I’Asie Centrals, Pans, 1890, pp. 12 fl. ; Geseht- 
elite Irons, Tubingen, 1888, pp 168 il 

“ See article on the Huns by Sir Charles Elliott, Eneyelopaedta Bntanmca (1910) 
Vol. XIII, p. 938 , Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Vol. Ill, pp.' 82 9. 

* SC, p. 101 
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them pushed through the Hindukush into Afghanistan and India^^ 
exactly as the Yueh-chi had done before them about five centuries 
ago. For a time from their headquarters at Bamiyan and Herat 
they appear to have ruled over a wide dominion which extended 
from the borders of Persia and Khotan to Central India. The^ 
capital of this Hun dominion was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, - 
Song-Yun, ambassador of the Wei dynasty, who records tha^ 
the Ye-tha (Epthalites) received tribute from the forty neighbour- /n 
ing countries.^ Kan-t’o-lo (Grandhara) winch was also visited by 
Song-Yun (A.D. 520) was devastated by these Epthalites, who 
had set up a representative (tch’e-A’m=Turkish tSgin) of 
theirs to rule over the country." During this period the ^aht 
princes who ruled in the South of the Hindukush must have 
bent before the storm and rendered homage to their Hun over- 
lords. But fortunately the Hume empire did not last long. It 
seems to have disappeared as a result of a series of defeats inflic- 
ted on them by the Western Turks (T‘u-chueh), the Sasanid 
king Khusrau I, surnamed Anoshirvan (531-79 A.D.) , and the 
Indian kings Yasodharman and Baladitya in about the middle 
of the 6th century A.D.® It is possible that after the downfall 
of the Huns, the Sasanids again established their power over the 
borders of India. According to Tabari and Mirkhond, Khusrau 
I, in his later years sent expeditions to India by sea and obtain- 
ed territory from an Indian king. Gibbon includes Kabul 
and Zabulistan in the empire of Khusrau.* But if this was so 
it must have been for a comparatively short period, for soon 
afterwards, the Sasanid power itself began to decline, and a 
new body of nomadic tribes, usually designated as ‘ Turks’ 
(Chinese T'u-chiieh) spread over the Oxus valley from the 


' BEFBO, 1903, pp. 404 fE. ; BB. Vol. I, pp. xo fl. ; GI, pp. 168-61, 161-64 ; Bt, Vol. 1, 
p. 933: NHJ,p. 336. 

’ BBFBO, 1903, pp 416-17 ; BB, I, pp. xcix-c. 

^ SC, p 106 ; 01, pp 146-47 , BB, I, pp. 168 S , Stem, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, p. 68 
* pp 105-06 , Dec/tne and Fa//, Vol. IV, p 384, NSldeke, Tabart, pp. 211-18; De 
Sacy Mirkhond, p 372 
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borders of China.* Khusrau I had already formed a matrimonial 
alliance with them and was materially aided by them in his cam- 
paigns against the Bpthalites, while Bahram VI (590-91 A.D.) 
and Bistam (592-96 A.D.) both sought refuge and met with death 
amongst them.® The Turks thus displaced the Epthalites and 
occupied their position in Transoxania, In 620-28 A.D. they 
assisted Heraclius in Ins campaigns against Persia.® When Yuan 
Chwang started on his Indian pilgrimage in 630 A.D. he found 
the whole region, roughly from Turfan to Merv and Lake 
Issykkul to the Hindukush, under the control of the Khagan 
(Khan) of the western branch of this Turkish horde. Their 
capital city was “the town of the Su-yeh river” which 
“ may be the present Constantmovosk, or perhaps Belasa- 
gun,^ the capital of the Karakhitai, on the river Chu.’’ “ 
Yuan Chwang describes the countries and princes south of 
the Hindukush, and the Punjab. From Balkh, he passed 
through several small principalities, and after crossing the 
‘Snowy Mountains’ (Hindukush), Bamiyan and the Black 
Ridge (K5h Baba or Siyah Koh), arrived in the kingdom of 
Kia-pi-shi (Kapisa). This kingdom appears to have been a 
powerful one. It was 4,000 li in circuit, and was bounded 
on the north by the ‘ Snowy Mountains.’ The king, who 
was selected from the Ksatnya caste, was a clever and 
shrewd man and had brought under his control some ten 
kingdoms. The capital of this prince was probably situated 
not far from the “afiduence of the Kabul river flowing 
through the Grhorband valley.” Toward the east his authority 
extended over Lan-po (Laraghan or mod Laghman), Na-kie-lo-ho 

’ Edouard Chavannes, Lei Tou-kiue (Turei) Occidentaux, St. Peterabourg, 1903, pp 226 
ft. , Stein, Ancient Khotan, Tol. I, pp. 68 II. Sir Charles Elliot on Turks, Eneyclopaeita 
Brttanniaa (1910), Vol. XXVH, p. 470. Bee also Qibbon’s Decline and Fall, Vol. TV, 
P 349. 

' SC, pp. 108, 112 and 113 , CfasyaDnes, Lei Tm-hrue Oectdentaax, p. 226, 

“ Chavannes, Lee Tou.httte Occidentaux, pp, 262 IE. 

* Prof F. W. Thomas suggests the spelling ' Balgasun.' But see BR, I, p. 26, In 81. 

= BR, I, p 26, fn 81 ; see also tliid, pp, 24 ff ; II, pp 286 fl. ; L»/e, pp. 41 ff . ; Encyclo- 
paedta Britanmca (1910), Vol. XXVII, p. 471; Stem, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, pp. 68-B9. 
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(Nagarahara^mod. Jalalabad district), andKan-t’o-lo (Gandhara 
=mod. Peshawar, Gharsadda and Und). On the borders of Ta- 
ch’a-shi-lo (Taksasila=mod. Eawalpindi district) it touched 
the boundaries of the kingdom of Kashmir, which under the 
vigorous rule of the Karkota Durlabhavardhaiia (c. 631-33 
A.D.) had extended its power up to the Salt Range (Sang- 
ho-po-lo=Simhapura). In the south, the Kia-pi-shi kingdom 
included Fa-la-na (Varana=banks of river Gomal and Bannu 
district). It is also likely that it included Tsu-ku-cha 
(Tsaukuta?=Arachosia)^ with its capital at Ho-si-na (Ghazna), 
for we find the king of Kia-pi-shi apparently accompanying 
Yuan Chwang on his homeward journey from the town of 
U-to-kia-han-ch’a (Utakhanda = Und), ma Lan-po, Fa-la-na, 
0-po-km, Tsau-ku-cha, Fo-li-shi to the frontiers of Kapisa.* 

But where are the >§ahis, who, as we have seen had 
founded an independent power south of the Hindukush in 
about the year 430 A.D.? Did they gradually disappear in 
the clash and turmoil of the invasions of the armies of the 
Sasanids, the Epthalites, and the Turks ^ It has been pre- 
sumed by scholars that the kingdom of Kia-pi-shi described 
above is the rump of the once mighty Kusan empire.® This 
presumption is of course not invalidated by the description 
of the king as a Ksatriya. By this the pilgrim probably 
meant nothing more than that the king belonged to the 
Brahmanical faith. ^ But even if he was right in his description 
of the caste of the prince it presents no insuperable difficulties. 
The history of the gradual assimilation of the Yueh-chi hordes 
in the fold of Hinduism is well-known. Early in their history 


BB, Vol. n, p. 283 ff. ; YC (II. pp. 264 ff.) spells the name as Tsao-ku-t‘a and 
restores the vrord as Jagu4a- This seems more reasonable. 

” Lt/«, pp. 64-72, 192.96 , BA, Vol. I, pp. 49-68, 190-164 ; Vol. H, pp. 283-84 i7C, 
Vol. I, pp. 116-80, 178-286 ; Vol. II, pp. 264-66, 

* Sahts von^Kabul, p 197 

* Tuan Chwang’s description of castes of the Indian princes is not always reliable ; 
see supra, p. 6, fn. 6. 
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the Siva appears on the coin-legends of Kadphises^ and the pro- 
gress of the movement is illustrated by the acceptance of the 
Indian name Vasudeva by one of the successors of Kaniska. 
There is no reason to believe that this process of assimilation 
did not continue amongst the successors of the Great Kusans; 
and it is quite likely that some of their chiefs even claimed 
Ksatriya rank.® This assumption that the kingdom of Kia-pi- 
shi belonged to the Little Yueh-chi rulers seems to be supported 
by the Kitdb nl-Hind of al-BirunI, He gives us the following 
account of the kings of Kabul : 

“ The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks were 
said to be of Tibetan origin. The first of them, Barhatakin, 

came into the country and entered a cave in Kabul ; 

he brought these countries under his sway and ruled them under 
the title of a Shahta of Kdbtil. The rule remained among his 
descendants for generations, the number of which is said to be 
about sixty. Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much atten- 
tion to the historical order of things, they are very careless in 
relating the chronological succession of their kings, and when 
they are pressed for information they are at a loss, and not 

knowing what to say, invariably take to tale-telling I have 

been told that the pedigree of this royal family, written on silk, 
exists in the fortress Nagarkot,^ and I much desired to make 
myself acquainted with it, but the thing was impossible for 
various reasons. One of this series of kings was Kanik, the 
same who is said to have built the vihWra (Buddhistic 
monastery) of Purushavar. It is called after him Kanik- 

caitya The last king of this race was Lagatur- 

mdn, and his Vazlr was Kallar, a Brahman. The latter 

’ BapBon, Indian Coins, Plate II 

* Though it IB not proved that all the Hajput tribes were of foreign origin, yet that 
some of them are of foreign origin is proved by the acceptance of the Hunas for instance 
1 h the recogniaed list of Bajpnt tribes. 

= Identified with the modern Kot Kangra, the chief place of the Kangra district in 
the Punjab See Stem, Eng Trans of Bajatarangtm,’ Vol. I, p. 20i, footnote on verses 
143-44, Cunningham, ASR, Vol. X, pp. 155 ff 
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had been fortunate, in so far as he had found by accident hidden 
treasures, which gave him much influence and power. In 
consequence the last of this Tibetan house, after it had held the 
royal power for so long a period let it by degree slip from his 
hands Besides Lagaturman had bad manners and a worse 
behaviour, on account of which people complained of him 
greatly to the Vazir. Now the Yazir put him in chains and 
imprisoned him for correction, but then he himself found ruling 
sweet, his riches enabled him to carry out Ins plans, and so he 
occupied the royal throne.” * 

All lovers of Indian History will regret that al-BirunI 
could not acquaint himself with the pedigree of the family 
preserved at Nagarkot. For the account he supplies us, being 
necessarily based on defective historical information of the 
Hindus, which he so rightly condemns, assumes at places a 
rather fictitious character.^ But that the kings mentioned 
by him really belonged to the Kusan group is rendered 
probable by the proposed identification of the Kanik of al-Blrunl 
with the great Kaniska, on the ground of the common tradition 
of their building a vihara at Peshawar.® It is, however, by no 
means certain that the number of kings who ruled in Kabul 
from the foundation of the dynasty of Barhatakln down to its 
extinction in the reign of Lagaturman was sixty, nor can we 
definitely state that they all belonged to one dynasty. But it 
appears to be clear that the whole period was covered by the rule 
of the Hinduised Yueh-chi rulers, and Stem is probably right 
when he suggests that the error of al-BlrunX in mentioning a 
continuous reign of sixty generations must be ascribed to the 
“ continued use of the title ^ahi, a title applied by al-Birunl 
even to the last dynasty conquered by Mahmud of Ghazna.” * 

’ Eng TraoB b; Sachau, Yol II, pp. 10-18. 

‘ Eg, tlie extraordinary circumstances which led to the rise to power of Barhatakln 
which I have omitted, ibid, p 10 

’ Beinaud, Memoire Giographtque, etc., <«r VInde, pp. 76 ff. , iSahts vonKghul, 
p. 196. 

* Sghis von Kabul, p. 197 
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Al-Birtol tells us nothing about the internal history of these 
rulers of Kia-pi-shi, who held the Kabul valley for at least two 
hundred years. For this we must turn to the annals of the 
Arabs, whose conquering armies had shattered the Sasanids and 
were threatening Khurasan and Sijistan in the middle of the 
7th century A..D.^ I have already referred to the destruction of 
the Epthalite power on the Oxus by the Turks in the middle of 
the sixth century A.D. Taking advantage of the waning power 
of the Sasanids, the Turks had spread their influence south of 
that river and even beyond the Hindukush.^ But “the establish- 
ment of the T’ang dynasty in 618 A.D. marked the beginning of 
a new and glorious epoch in the history of the Chinese relations 
with the 'western regions.’ ’’ Aided by the internal feuds of 
the Turks, they succeeded in destroying the power of the 
Northern Turks in 630 A.D. and that of Western Turks in 
658-59 A.D. and soon extended their suzerainty across Turkistan 
and the Oxus valley to the territories south of the Hindukush.® 
Thus in relation to the i^ahis, the Chinese and the Arabs occu- 
pied the same position in the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. which the Sasanids and the Turks occupied in the middle 
of the sixth. But the terrible defeat of the Chinese imperial 
forces in 670 A.D. and the brilliant campaigns of Qutayba (705- 
15 A.D.) initiated an irresistible movement of the Arabs towards 
Central Asia, which soon made them supreme in Transoxania. 
In A. H. 256 (A.D. 870) Ya'qub ibn Layth al-Saffar had 
already brought the flag of Islam into the Kabul valley.* 

The steps which gradually brought Islam into the Kabul 
valley, are recorded in the Arab annals, and incidentally throw 


* NFS, Part n, p. 141. 

° Stew, ilnctent JOiotan, Vol. I, p. 68. 

* Stem, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, pp. 6, 68-69. There was a revival of the power of 
he Northero Turks under the Khagaa, called Mo-cho m the Chinese annals (691-716 
A.D.) ; see ibid, p. 82 

‘ The Eneychpcedia of Islam, Fasciculus A, 1924, p. 66 , see also H A B Gibb, 
The Arab Conquests in Central Asia, 1923, pp 16 ff. 
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some light on the history of the Hindu dynasties that ruled from 
the Zarah Lake to the Indus rner. In the year A.H. 30 (A.D. 
650), the Arab general ‘Abd Ullahibn ‘Amir, when he set out for 
Khurasan, despatched ar-Eabi‘ Ibn-Ziyad to Sijistan.^ Ar-Rabi’ 
reached the Hindamand (Helmund) and appeared before Zaranj, 
the capital of the country. The people of the city “ opposed 
him fiercely ” and “a number of Moslems were wounded,” but 
in the end they were defeated and driven liack into the city with 
slaughter. Ar-Rabl‘ struck terroi into the heart of the Satrap, 
who submitted and allowed the Arab general to enter the city.^ 
Baladhurl, to whom wo are indebted foi this account does not 
tell us the name of the overlord of this Satrap. But it seems 
from his subsequent account that he was probably an officer of 
the line of Indian piinecs who iiilod in the Kabul and Helmund 
valleys and were variously known to the Arabs as Rntbil, Rantbll, 
or Zunbll.® After two and a half years Ibn ‘Amir next appoint- 
ed ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Samurah as governor of Sijistan. 
This new officer compelled the Satmp to pay him 2,000,000 
diihanis, and made himself the ‘‘master over everything between 
Zaianj and Kishsh^ of the land of al-Hind, and over that part of 
the region of the road of ar-Rukhkha] which is between it and 
the piovince of ad-Dawar.” ® In his description of this campaign 


‘ “ Sistan, which the earlier Arabs called Bijistio, from the Persian Sagastan, is 
the lowland lying round, and to the eastward of the Zarah lake, which more specially in- 
cludes the deltas of Helmund and other rivers which dram into this inland sea ” The 
capital was Zaranj, on Lake Zarah; see LEO, pp 334 ff. Dr Barnett suggests: 

Saka-stana (land of Sakas) 

Sagastan 

I 

I 

BajastAn or Sijistan Baisti 

(in Arab.) 

Mod. Sistan 

‘ KFB, Pari II, pp. 141-43. 

’ For this word see tnfra, p. 71, fn. no. 1. 

* YaqSt, Vol. IV, p. 377 ; Meynard, Diottonnatre de la Perse, p. 488. 

‘ KFB, Part I, p. 148. For the places see YSgut, Vol. II, p. 641, Meynard, op oft 
p. 224; LEO, p. 346^ , 

9 


I 

n (Vote.) 
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Bala^uri tells us a story which cunously reminds us of the idol- 
breaking incident in the temple of Somnath We are told that 
when “he got as far as the provinces of ad-Dawar, he surround- 
ed the enemy in the mountain of az-Ziir.^ They soon surrender- 
ed to him. The numbers of Moslems with him was 8,000 and 
each man received 4,000 dirhams. Ibn-Samurah went into the 
temple of the Zor, an idol of gold with two rubies for eyes, and 
cut off a hand and took out the rubies. Then he said to the 
Satrap, ‘ keep the gold and gems I only wanted to show you 
that it had no power to harm or help.’ Ibn Samurah next 
“ obtained control over Bust and Zabul.® He did not want to 
take prisoners from Zabul, saying that ‘Uthman had made a 
compact (walth) with them Waki‘ says that he made an 
agreement {‘aqd) -with them, Avhich is infeiior to covenant 
i'ahd)"* Ibn-Samurah was succeeded by Umair ibn Ahmar. 
The people of Zaranj expelled him and closed the toun. But in 
the reign of ‘All, Eib‘i ibn al-Kas “ established order in the 
country.” In the reign ol Mu'auiyah, Ibn Samiiiah again 
became governor oi Bijistan. He was laced w ith a formidable 
task, for we are told that the ])eop]o ol Sijistiin had apos- 
tatized, and the people ol Zabuhstfin and Kabul bad 
broken their treaties. By a senes of campaigns he is said 
to have captured Kabul, in spite of the vigorous resistance of 
the ‘polytheists,* defeated the inhabitants of Zabulistan, and 
captured Bust and Kuklikhaj . Baladhuri says that this officer 
“took with him to al-Basrah slaves captured at Kabul, and they 

‘ LEG, pp. 345-46. = KEB, Part II. p 144. 

’ LEG, pp. 344 and 349. By Zabul or Zabulistan the Arabs meant “ the whole of 
the great moantamous district of the upper waters of the Helmund and the KandahSr 
rivers.” It was “ a term of vague application but one which more particularly denoted the 
country round Ohaznah. On the other hand Kabulistan. was the Rahul country, more to 
the north on the frontier of Bamiyan. Already in the 3rd century (9th century A.D.) 
Ya'qub! describes Kabul as much frequented by merchants. He says that the chief city 
was known as lurwas, while Istakhrl in the next century gives the name as Taban 
Kabul, however, appears also to have been the name in common use, more especially for 
the district.” 

* KFB, Partll, p. 144. 
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built him a mosque in his cas[tle after the Kabul style of building.” 
He died in A.H. 50 (A D. 670) but before Ins death he was 
succeeded by ar-EabI‘ ibii Ziyad. During his administration 
Kabul and Zabulistan again revolted. We are told that the 
“Kabul Shah assembled a force to oppose the Moslems and 
drove out all of them that were in. Kabul. And Eatbll came 
and gained control of Zabulistan and ar-Rukliklia] as far as 
Bust Ar-Eabi‘ ibn Ziyad led out his men and attacked Eatbll 
at Bust and put him to flight, and pursued him until he 
1 cached ar-Eukhkhaj. After attacking him in ar-Rukhkhaj, 
he continued to advance, and subdued the city of ad-Dawar.” 
He was succeeded in the government of Sijistan by ‘Ubayd 
Ullah ibn Abi Bakrah. He continued the campaign for 
some time and leached Eazan But “ Eatbll sent to him 
asking for peace foi his own coimtiy and the land of Kabul in 
return for 1,200,000 diihams.” This sum uas reduced to 
1,000,000 dirhams and the peace was confiimed by Ziyad, the 
governor of Basia In about 61 A H. (AD. 680) “ the people 
of Kabul treacheiously broke the compact and imprisoned 
Abu ‘Ubaydah ibn Ziyad ” The governor of Sijistan, Yazid ibn 
Ziyad, proceeded against them in Junzah, but he and many of 
those with him w'eic killed and the rest put to flight. Among 
those who w^ere martyred were Zayd ibn ‘Abd Ullah and Silah 
ilm Aslitam Abu’s-Sabha After this defeat the Arabs “ransomed 
Abu-‘Ubayda for 500,000 dirhams.” The cities of Sijistan, 
being “ aided and abetted ” by Eatbll, became for a time at 
least free from the contiol of the repiesentatives of the Caliph. 
Baladhuii informs us that “ivlicn ‘Abd ul-‘AzIz ibn ‘Abd Ullah 
ibn ‘Amir arrived as Wall over Sijistan in the time of az-Zubair 
(c.A.H. 64=683 A.D.), he_\vas compelled to stop in the city of 
Zaranj because Eatbll was at war with him.” But soon after 
abu-‘Afra’ ‘Umair al-Mazini killed Eatbll and the polytheists 
were put to rout*’ But the war did not end wath the death of 
this prince. In about A.H. 73 (A.D. 692) ‘Abd Ullah 
was appointed to rule ove» Sijistan. “ He made war on 
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Siatbll (the successor as king to the former Ratbll, who had 
been killed). He stood in awe of the Moslems, and when 
‘Abd Ullah arrived at Bust, he offered to make peace for a sum 
of 1,000,000 dirhams, but the treaty fell through, for the Arab 
general wanted his tent to bo filled with gold Fighting was 
therefore resumed. “ Katbll did not oppose his advance into the 
land until he had penetrated deep into it, when he seized the 
mountaini paths and passes against him, asking the Moslems to 
cease hostilities and offeiing to refrain from despoiling them. 
This was refused, and EatbTl said, ‘ Well, then take 300,000 
dirhams for a treaty, and put it m writing for me, agreeing not 
to raid our land while you are Wfili, nor to burn nor lay waste.’” 
‘Abd Ullah did this, and when the Caliph ‘Abd ul-Malik (685- 
705 A.D ) learned of it, ho dismissed him. Later, when al- 
?a]‘]aj (c 694-713 A.D ) was governor of ‘Iraq, ‘Ubayd Ullah 
ibn Abi Bakrah was sent to Sijistfin He carried on the war 
against Eatbll, and advancing by way of ai-Eukhkha] encamped 
“ in the neighbourhood of Kabul, stopping at a mountain path. 
The enemy blocked it against him and Eatbll joined them. 
So ‘Ubayd Ullah made peace with them on condition that they 
should give him 500,000 dirhams and he should send him three 
of his sons NahaTr, al-Hajjaj and Abu Bakrah as hostages, and 
he should make a treaty with them that he shall not fight as 
long as he was governor.” ^ This humiliating peace caused 
serious disaffection in the Ai ab camp, for it was felt that the 
action would seriously weaken Islam on this frontier. As a 
result of this, hostilities "were again commenced. Shtiraih, who 
was mainly instrumental in the rejection of the peace ‘ ‘ made 
a charge but was killed. The army fought their way along the 


> Futu^ ahBuldan, Text, Ed. by M. J. de Goeje, Brill, 1866, p. 399. I am indebted 
to Dr Mirza of the University of Lucknow for the translation of this passage which differs 
from Murgotten s translation in one or two points It is not very clear whose sons 
were given as ho.tages but as Ratbn’s father was a polytheist and there is no evidence that 
hi3 son had accepted Islam and as the name of one of the hostages is the same as that of 
the father of 'Dbaid Ullah, I am disposed to consider them to be the sons of the Arab 
Wdh, If this was so it would appear that the nostages were given by the Arabs to Ratbil. 
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desert of Bust. Many of them perished of thirst and hunger, 
and TJbayd Ullah died of grief for what he had hi ought upon his 
men and the fate that had overtaken them.” Soon after this 
disastrous Arab expedition “Hajjaj made peace with Katbfl 
agreeing not to make war upon him foi seven years (others say 
nine years), on condition that he pays thereafter every year 
900,000 dirhams in kind.” This peace was respected by Hajjaj 
with scrupulous care, and he dismissed an officer who was 
disposed to deal ‘‘ harshly with Eatbll in regard to the goods 
which he paid.” In the reign of Caliph Walld (705-715 A.D.) 
an attempt was made to exact the “tribute from Eatbll in 
coined money.” In 710 A.D. Qiitayba, the governor of 
Khurasan, undertook a campaigni against this “ formidable foe” 
who had made Si]istan “ an ill-onieiicd frontier.” ^ The expedi- 
tion was abortive, and the Arabs were compelled to continue 
accepting ‘ payment in kind.’ In the reign of Caliph Sulayman 
(715-17 A.D.) Eatbll ceased to pay any tiibute at all. 
Baladhurl informs us that “ thereafter he did not pay an> 
tribute to any of the ‘amils of the Umaiyads or of Abu-Mushm 
over Sijistan.” It was not till the reign of the Abbasid Caliph 
al MansQr (754-75 AD.) that active steps were again taken 
against this prince. Ma‘n ibn Za’idah on Ins appointment as 
governor over Sijistan, wrote “to Eatbll to bring tribute for 
which al-Hajjaj had stipulated.” On the leceipt of this letter 
Eatbll IS said to have sent some “ camels, Turkish tents, and 
slaves, reckoning each at double its value.” This aroused the 
anger of the Arab general, and war Avas resumed ; but w hen 
Ma’n came to ar-Eukhkhaj “ he found that Eatbll had with- 
drawn from that place and had gone to Zabulistaru to spend the 
summer there.” Ar-Eukhkhaj, w-e are told, fell to the Arabs, 
and Ma’n secured some 30,000 slaves ; but his success does not 
appear to have been of any substantial character. Baladhurl 
tells us that “ Sijistan Avas never completely subjugated,” 


' Gibb, The Arab Oonquests in Central Asia, p 41. 
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though ” the ‘amils of al-Mahdi (775-85 A.D.) and ar-EashId 
(786-80 AD.) continued to collect tribute from Katbll as well 
as they could, and kept appointing their agents to rule over the 
regions to which Islam had reached.” The same authonty 
tells us that when al-Ma’mun, son of ar-EashId, was in Khura- 
san (c. 808-818 A.D.), “double tribute was paid to him, and 
he subdued Kabul, lA hose king professed Islam, and promised 
obedience.” ^ That these expeditions of Ma’mun had no lasting 
effect IS proved by the fact that Eatbll was still ruling in Kabul 
in c. 253 A.H. (A.D. 867) when the sons of Darhim, Nasr and 
Salih, fled to him after the conquest of Sijistan by Ya'qub ibn 
Layth.* Ya'qub captured Herat in the same year, and in A,H. 
■.-56 (A D 870), turning against EatbTl, marched to Kabul and 
conquered it® But the Saffarids uere soon displaced by the 
Persian Samanids ; and the lattei, as we shall see further on, 
do not appear to ha\ e made any vigorous effort to extend their 
authority in the Kabul valley. 

The above is a nieagie account of the struggles of the Arabs 
for about tuo hundred years (c. 650-860 A D.) with the Indian 
piinces of the Helmund and the Kabul valleys. Though Bala- 
dhuil once refers to a Kdhul-Shah* yet he makes it quite clear 
that the line of princes designated by him as Eatbll held sover- 
eign power over the whole region indicated above. We find 
these princes sometime^ not only preientiiig the Arabs fiom 
advancing beyond Zaianj, but also successfully negotiating 
alliances v itli the representatives of the Caliph “ for his own 
country and the laud of Kabul.” It is thus likely that the Satrap 
on the Helmund as well as the Kahid-Sliah i^ere subordinate to 
this powerful line of princes.® That they weie Hindus seems to 

' This account of Arab advance towards the Eabnl valley is mainly taken from 
BalidhurJ KFB, Part II, pp. 139-65 > TN, 1E81, Vol. I, p. 22, fn 6. 

“ Ibid, p. 3J ; The Encyclopaedia of Ulam, Pasoionlus A, 1924, p. 65 ; also Jami‘ 
ul-Hihdijat, in Elliot, Vol. II, p, 173 

* KFB, Part II, p. 147. 

= Gihh, Chinese Eecords of the Arabi in Central Aeiam the Bulletin of the School of 

Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. II, 1921^23, pp, 613-22. 
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be hinted at by the description of the image of Zur and the 
epithet ‘ polytheists ’ applied to them and their soldiers. But 
it IS uncertain what the woid Ratbll actually means. There is 
no doubt that it was a title and not a personal name, for it is 
assumed by successive princes fiom father to son Scholars are 
agreed that the word is not Arabic, and may possibly be 
Turkish.^ In that case the identification of this line of 
princes with the descendants of the Scihis who ruled south 
of the Hindukush from about the middle of the fifth century 
onwards is probable. Whether these princes are fuither 
to be identified with the princes o( Kia-pi-shi, noticed by 
Yuan Cliwang must remain in the piesent state of our 
knowledge micertaiii But the fact that the Ratblls are found 
ruling in the Kabul valley in the middle of the 9th century A.D , 
the period which, according to al-BirunI and Kalhana,^ saw the 
extinction of the Ttiiki Sdlus, seems to favour such an identifi- 
cation. In that case wc can explain wdiy the kings of Kia-pi-shi, 
who formerly lived in Und * gradually shifted their sphere of 
activity fuither to the west and south The rise ol the Karkotas 
in Kashmir, who conquered Ta-ch’a-shi-lo (Taksasila) from 
them effectively blocked their advance towards the east while the 
lofty Hindukush range was a barrier in the north and the north- 
west. Thus it was only in the south and the south-west, along 
the valley of the Helmund that they could extend their power; 
and it is interesting to note that it was here, and not across the 
Hindukush, that the Arabs first came into conflict with them. 
The position of the iSdhis, during this period, threatened as they 
were by powerful enemies from the north and the south, -was 


“ On this word see J. Marquert, Eransahr, Abhanilungen der Kontgltehen Gaiellschaft 
der WtasentohaHen zu GSttingen, Phi'ologtsch-Htitoniche Klasie, Neue Folge, Band IH, 
No. 3, pp. 248 ff. Review of the same by NSldeke in ZDMG, 1902, Band DVI, p. 432 ; 
Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Inaaston, 1938, pp. 216 ff ; De Goeje in Vienna 
Oriental Journal, 1902, Vol XVI, pp 192-95 
’ See infra, pp. 72 and 75-76 
• Life, p. 192. 
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critical. But the raids of the Arabs on the southern dominions 
of Kashmir/ must have soon convinced the Karkotas of the 
common danger threatening the Indian states; and this had 
probably something to do with the policy pursued by Lahtaditya 
Muktapida (c. 713-750 AD), who conferred high ofl&ces on the 
3cihi princes in Ins court. ^ But, as we shall see further on, 
this wise policy was not followed by his successors. 

The necessity of this twofold struggle must have been a 
terrible strain on the iSdliis, and probably largely contributed 
to bring about the revolution which is described by al-Birunl.® 
The last Tuiki Sdlii prince Lagaturman was imprisoned by his 
Brahman Vazir, Kallar, who founded an independent dynasty 
which may be conveniently called the Hindu iSahis.^ Accord- 
ing to al-BirunI, after him “ ruled the Brahman kings Samand 
(Samanta), Karaalu, BhTm (Bhima), Jaypal (Jayapala), Ananda- 
pala, Tarojanapala (Trilocanapala). The latter was killed in 
A H. 412 (xA. D. 1021) and his son Bhimapala five years later 
(A.D. 1020) ” ^ Though al-Biiiinl makes it clear that the 
dynasty was destroyed in the first quarter of the 11th century, 
as a result of the invasion of the Yamlnls of Ghazna, he does 
not supply any details about the history of the Hindu Sdhis. 
For this we have to depend mainly on other Muhammadan 
chioniclers and the Rdjataranginl of Kalha^a. The following 
verses from the latter source which describe the victories of the 
Kashmiiian prince Sankaravarman (c. 883-902) appears to 
have an important bearing on the history of these later SaMs : 

“ The firmly rooted fortune of Alakhana, king of Gurjara, 
he uprooted in battle in a moment, and made a long grief rise 
(in its place). 


^ KFB, Part II, pp. 230-31. 

= Bajataranginl of Kalhana, IV, 142-48 ; see also Stem’s Eog. Trans., Vol. I, p. 90. 
’ See supra, pp, 62-63. 

* Some call them Brahman iSahis. 

' JCH, Eng. Trans, by Saebau, Vol. H, p. 13. 
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The ruler of Gurjara gave up to him humbly the Takka-\a,ni 
preserving (hereby) his own country as (if he had saved) his own 
body (at the sacrifice) of a finger. 

He caused the sovereign power, which the superior king 
Bhoja had seized, to be given up to the scion of the Thakkiya 
family, who had become his servant in the ofl&ceof Chamberlain. 

AlakJiana's support, the illustrious Lalliya Sahi — who, 
(placed) between the rulers of the DaradSt and Turuskas as 
between a lion and a boar, resembled Aryavarta (as it lies) 
between the Himalaya and Vindhya (mountains), in whose town 
of Udabhdnda (other) kings found safety, just as the mountains 
in the ocean, when threatened by the danger of having their 
wings cut (by Indra); whose mighty glory (outshone) the kings 
in the north, just as the sun-disc (outshines) the stars in heaven, — 
he was not received into service by (Sahkaravarman), who 
desired to remove him from his sovereign position.” * 

In describing the achievements of Prabhakaradeva, the 
minister of Gopaiavarman (c. 902-01 A.D.) and the paramour of 
the queen-mother Siigandha, Ivalhana further adds : 

” As superintendent of treasury {Kosadhyaksa), he plunder- 
ed the riches of the amorous (queen) and vanquished the 3dki 
kingdom at Udahhandapura. 

He bestowed the kingdom of the rebellious 3dhi upon 
Toramdna, Lalliya's son, and gave him the new name 
Kamaluka.” * 

The first thing that strikes us in the verses quoted above is 
the testimony of the historian of Kashmir to the strength of the 
illustrious Sahi princes.® Their dominions were placed between 
the Darads and the Turuskas. The seat of the Darads appears 
to have extended ‘ from Oitral and Yasin, across the Indus 
regions of Gilgit, Cilas, and Bunji.to the Kiaanganga valley in 


' Stem’s Eng. Trens., Vol. Iipp. 205-06; verses 149-56 of Book V. 
« Ibtd, p 217, V. 232-33. 

* See also BSjiitarangi^l, VII, 68-69; VHl, 8280. 

10 
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the immediate north of Kashmir.’ ^ The Turuskasm the south 
were undoubtedly the Muhammadans, who were waging 
unceasing war against the Indian rulers of Afghanistan and 
Sistan for more than two centuries. In spite of the vigorous 
resistance of the iSahis, the Arabs, we have seen, had advanced 
step by step till Kabul itself fell in 870 A.D. Against this 
irresistible pressure, the iSahis were gradually driven towards 
the Indian frontier, and again transferred their capital to 
UdahharK^apiira, the old capital of Kia-pi-shi. Already in the 
time of Kamalu the Hindu iSdhis were known as Eais of 
Hindustan.^ 

The next point that is interesting, is the relationship of 
the Sdhis with other Indian States. I have already referred to 
the wise policy of the Kdrkd^ king Lalitaditya who appears to 
have cultivated a policy of friendship with the Sahis. The 
verses of Kalhana quoted above seem to indicate that there was 
also an alliance between the Gurjara king Alakhana and these 
princes. Alakhana appears to have ruled over ‘ the upper portion 
of the flat Doab between the Jhelum and Chenab rivers, south of 
Darvabhisara, and probably also a part of the Punjab plain 
further east.’ ' What relations this prince had with the adhiraja 
Bhoja are uncertain. But if the latter is to be identified with the 
Gurjara-Pratihara emperor Bhoja, as seems not improbable,^ 
then it is not unlikely that the two Gurjara kings® were on terms 
of friendship with each other. Their hostility to a common 
enemy, namely the Utpalas might have brought them together. 
This fact taken together with the well-known hostility of the 

‘ BajataraiginJ, Eng, Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, p 47, footnote on Vs. 312-16 of Book 
I ; Vol II, p. 431 ; Draw, •Tummoo, pp. 393 S. 

“ Life, p, 192 ; see Jamt' ‘ul-Bthtyat, Elliot, 11, p. 172. 

1 ’ BajataraAgiyt, Stem's Eng. Ttansi, Vol. I, p. 99. 

1922, N.8., Vol. XVin, p. 268; JL, 1923, Vol X, pp. 68-64; Stem’s 
note on V. 161 of the BajataraAgtyX, Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 206. 4SE, Vol. 11, p 226 ; 
Vol. X, p. 101. 

• The epithets Qurjara-ihubhuja and Ourjar-adlupa probably indicate that Alakhana 
was a • Gurjara ’ king ruling over the Punjab settlement of the ‘ Gurjaras.' 
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Gui’jara and 3dht kings towards the Arabs, may^indicate some 
sort of entente cordiale between these powers for joint action 
against their common enemies. By reversing the policy of 
friendship towards the SdMst Sankaravarman only made the 
task of the defence of the Indian frontier against Islam all the 
more difficult. But Kalhana makes it quite clear that this 
Utpala prince could not make much headway against the 
3ahis. His statement that the illustrious Lalliya Sahi, 
“ whose mighty glory outshone the kings of the north,” was not 
received into service by Sankaravarman because the latter 
desired to remove him from his sovereign position, is only a 
politic way of saying that his efforts were fruitless. His violent 
death in the hills of Urasa (modern Hazara district), not very 
far from the iSdhi capital, may not be entirely unconnected with 
the hidden hand of the iSahis. 

The next question that confronts us is the identification of 
Lalliya. There is no prince of this name on the list of 
al-Birunl. He was a contemporary of ^ahkaravarman (883- 
902 A.D.), and was apparently dead in A.D. 902-04, when 
Gopalavarman was king of Kashmir. His son Kamalu, as we 
shall see further on, was a contemporary of ‘Amr ibn Laith 
(c. 879-900 A.D.). As al-BirunI’s account is confirmed when- 
ever we can check it, it is unlikely that he would omit the name 
of such an important prince as Lalliya. Cunningham first 
suggested that Kallar of al-BIrunI is identical with Lalliya of 
Kalhana.^ Stein has pointed out that Kalhana’s description 
of Lalliya Sahi’s great power and repute, agrees singularly with 
what al-BTrunl has to tell us of the ‘ energetic founder of the 
Hindu Shdhiya dynasty.’* ‘The proposed identification of 
Kallar with Lalliya finds further support in the convincing 
conjecture by which Prof. Ch. Seybold, in his remark^ on the 
Indica of al-BirunI, has explained the apparent difference of the 


ASB, Vol. V, p. 88. 

Raiatarangm'i, Stem’s Bug Trans , Vol. II, p. 330. 
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names. Prof. Seybold sees in the form jIt of the single MS. 

• 

Avhich has preserved for us the text of the Indica a misread 
or and accounts for such a corruption by well-known 
palieographic • peculiarities of Arabic manuscripts.’ ^ Edward 
Thomas referred to this prince certain silver coins of the Bull- 
and-horseman type with the legend Syalapatideva. This 
identification, based on a possible mistake of the copyists, a 
for was rightly^ rejected by Elliot as unwarranted ® 
But there is no inherent impossibility in the guess of the latter 
authority that the subversion of the Tiirki Sdhiyas by Lalhya 
may have occurred about 860 A.D.® 

The next prince in the list of al-BirunI is Samand. This is 
probably the nameless 3dlit prince referred to as contemporary 
of Gopalavarman (c. 902-04 A.D.), who was overthrown by the 
Kashmirian minister Prabhakaradeva.'* His relationship with 
Kallar-Lalliya is not known, but he appears to have carried on 
the policy of hostility of his predecessor against the Utpalas 
which in the end cost him his throne A large number of coins 
with the legend Sdmantadem of the Bull-and-horseman type, 
which are found in large quantities, not only in Afghanistan, 
but throughout the Punjab and the whole of Northern India, 
have been attributed to this prince. One such coin was found 
“ at a place called Obrzyeko in the province of Posen, in com- 
pany of 30 different kings of Europe and Asia.”® Mr. E. 
Thomas was of opinion that this profusion of coins with his 
legend is to be explained by ‘ his having called in the coins of 
his Buddhist predecessors in order to give prevalence to his own 
creed of Brahmanism by the substitution of the Bull-and-horse- 
man type for that of the Elephant-and-hon, which is considered 
emblematic of Buddhism,’ But as Elliot has pointed out this 

* Ibtd, ZDMG, 1894. Band XLVIII, pp. 699-700. 

“ JRAS, 1848, Vol. IX, p. 180; Elliot, Vol. I, p. 421. 

* Elliot, Vol. II, p. 425 

* ESiatarangtm, V, 232-33 

* Elliot, Vol. II, p. 422; JRA3, 1848, Vol. IX, p. 178. 
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supposition seems to be defeated by the fact of our finding 
Samanta coins with elephants also upon them.” * Tt is likely 
that Samanta became so celebrated that his type was imitated 
by later rulers.® 

According to al-Birunl the next king w'as Kamalu, presu- 
mably the same ruler, who is referred to in the Jawdmi‘ id- 
Hikdydt of Muhammad ‘AufI (c. 1212. A.D.) as Kamalu Ray of 
Hindustan, the contemporary and opponent of the Saffarid ruler 
‘Amr ibn Layth (c 879-flOO A.D.) ® Tins synchronism helps us 
also to identify him with Toramana, Lalhya’s son, who accord- 
ing to Kalhana was given the dominions of the rebellious 3dhi 
(Samand) and upon Avhom was confeiicd the neiv name Kama- 
luka by the minister of the Ulpala king Gopalavarman (c. A D. 
902-04) ^ This invalidates Elliot’s suggestion that Kamalu’s 
reign commenced in 890 A.D.® Both Kalhana and the Muham- 
madan writers arc silent about the relationship of Toramana- 
Kamalu with his prcdecessoi Mi, E Thomas proposed to 
identify this prince wath the Khvadavayala or Khedavayaka of 
the coins from the similarity of the metal and style of latter’s 
coinage with the other issues ol the Sahis. His attempt to 
justify his thesis by “ mutations, blots, or intermixture of 
letters” w^as rightly rejected by Elliot as too fantastic.® 

The next ruler, accoidiiig to al-Bliunl, w as Bhim, no doubt 
the same ruler w'ho is mentioned by Kalhana as the maternal 
grandfather of Didda, the queen ol the Kashmirian king Ksema- 

* Elliot, Vol. II, p 422 J JRAS, 1848, Vol. IX, pp 182-83 snd 276. 

» JBA5, 1848, Vol IX, pp 181-82, 276 CHI, Vol. I, pp 661-62, 684 
“ Coinage bearing his iHermaeus) name and bis types was issued by his conquerors until 
a much later date, in the same way and for the same reasons that the East India Company 
continued for many years to strike rupees bearing the name of the Mughal Emperor, 
Shah ’Alam." Bapsoa. 

’ Elliot, Vol. II, p. 172. This date for Eamalu involves a correction by a few years 
of the date of Gopalavarman (902-04 A.D.) as given by Ealbapa. 

* Bajatarangini, V. 232-33. The dates given here are taken from Stein and are to 
be regarded as only approximate, 

i EHtot, Vol. II, p. 424. 

* JBAS, 1848, Vol. IX, p. 180 ; Elliot. Vol. II, p. 423 j GMI, p. 64. 
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gupta (c. 960-58 A.D.).* Didda was the daughter of king 
Simharajai the lord of Lohara (modern valley of Loh“rin or Lcran 
immediately to the south of Pir Pai^tsal range, in the hill State 
of Punch)® and other strongholds, who had apparently married 
a daughter of Bhima Sahi of Udabhandapura. The influence 
and power enjoyed by the Sahis in Kashmir during this period 
is illustrated by the fact that already during Ksemagupta’s life- 
time Bhima built a richly endowed temple of Visnu called 
Bhimakesava in the adoptive country of his grand-daughter the 
remains of which have been traced by Stein in a Muhammadan 
Zirat at Bum“zu® near Martanda. Certain silver coins with the 
legend 3n-Bhimadeoa, which are mainly found in Kabulistan, 
have been referred by numismatists to this riiler.^ From the 
facts detailed above it is certain that the birth of Bhima cannot 
be pushed back beyond 920 A.D.® He was certainly ruling in 
950-58, but we do not know when he was succeeded by the next 
ruler, Jaypal, who is well-known from Muslim chronicles as the 
opponent of the Yamini kings of Ghazni. Kalhana is silent 
about this ruler, though he mentions the defeat of an otherwise 
unknown 3dhi prince named Thakkana in the reign of Abhi- 
manyu (958-72 A.D.) the son of Didda. Yasodhara the Com- 
mander-in-chief, we are told, ‘out of spite’ rapidly invaded his 
country ‘ which is difficult of access on account of its streams 
and mountains ’ and capturing the Sahi prince ‘ by force ’ com- 
pelled him to ‘ pay tribute and homage.’ ® The fact that Thak- 
kana does not occur in the list of al-Biruni lends some strength 
to the suspicion that his list contains the names of only 


* RajaUrangtni, VI, 176-78 ; VII, 1081. 

* Stem’s Eng. Trans, of BajataTangi^l, Vol. II, pp. 293 ff. 

‘ Rajatara^Vfi, Eng. Trans., Vol. I, pp. 104.0S ; pp. 249-60, footnote on V. 177-78. 

* CM/, pp. 64-66. 

* Sahts f on Kabul, p. 201, If we take it that Didda was 16 when she was married to 
Esemagupta (960-68 A.D.) and that she was born when her mother, the daughter of Bhima 
was 15, then the birth of Didda’s mother falls in o. 920 A.D. 

* BajataraiigtnX, VI, 230-86. 
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important rulers and is by no means to be taken as successive.* 
That Jayapala is not the son of Bhlma appears to be indicated 
by Firishta, who gives Ishtpal® (Istapala?) as the name of 
Jayapala’ s father ; but we need not agree with Elliot that the 
“ introduction of the term ‘Pal’ ” should indicate a change of 
dynasty. The same phenomenon appears in the history of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj, though there was no 
dynastic change.® 

I have already briefly referred to the gradual advance of the 
Arabs on this frontier. The Saffand ruler Ya'qub is said to 
have captured Kabul in 870 A.D., while his brother ‘Amr, the 
next ruler, claims to have defeated KamalQ, the Sahi king. The 
Samanids of Transoxama, who succeeded them, do not appear to 
have made any systematic efforts to extend their power in the 
Kabul valley In c. 322 A.H (933 A.D.), when the power of the 
Samanids was already on the decline, we find a person named 
Abu Bakr-i-LawIk ruling as Wall of Zabulistan at Ghazni.* As 
the word Wall signifies a chief or a sovereign, it is likely that he 
held almost an independent power.® In c. 933 A.D. this ruler 
was driven out of Ghazni by Alp-tigin, a Turkish slave of the 
Samanid Amir Mansur, who founded an independent power and 
repulsed all the efforts of his former masters to dislodge him.® 
The establishment of this Turkish principality at once led to a 
renewal of the vigorous forward policy of the early Arabs, which 
further drove the Bahis towards the Punjab and ultimately led to 
their extinction in the first quarter of the 11th century A.D. 
Of their once extensive dominions on the Kabul and Helmund 


' Vol, II, p. 424. 

' BriggB is wrong when ba gives this name in h» translation as Butpal. The name 

is clearly F«J(aIw| ; gee lithographed Lucknow Ed. (1804), Vol. I, p. 19 ; Bombay Bd. 
(IBSl), V(d. I, p. 32; Elliot, Vol. H, p. 436, fn. 8. 

* Bee JL, Vol. X, p. 76. 

1 ‘ TV, Vol. 1, p. 71. 

‘ Ibtd, footnote 6 on p. 71. 

* Ibtd, footnote 4 on p. 48. j 
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rivers, Lamghan now alone remained. According to Firishta, 
the dominions of Jayapala ‘ extended in length from Sirhind to 
Lamghan and in breadth from the kingdom of Kashmir to 
Multan.’ ^ We are further told that ‘ he resided in the fort 
of Bhatinda in Patiala State) for the convenience of 

taking steps for opposing the Mahommedan,’ who troubled him 
by their repeated invasions.^ Thus pushed by an irresistible 
pressure, the Sahis, like many others in Indian History, were 
compelled to take shelter in the Punjab. Fortunately for them 
the power of the kings of Kashmir, the Amirs of Multan, and 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanaiij ivason the decline during this 
period. And this no doubt helped them in re-creating their 
kuigdom in the land of the five rivers. Thanks to these favourable 
circumstances they had again become so powerful that Minhaj 
iid-Dln calls Jayapala the ‘ greatest of the Kaes of Hind.’ “ 
Strategic reasons had also compelled them to transfer their 
capital from their ancient seat at Udabhandapur, the Waihand 
of al-BlrunI‘ (mod IJnd, near Attock on the Indus^ to a 
city beyond the Sutlej. From the frequent reference to Jayapala 
as Eaja of Lahore in Firishta, it appears that that city marked 
an earlier stage in the migration of the capital from Ohind to 
jBhatinda.” 

Firishta informs us that during the lifetime of Alp-tigin 
(c. 933-963 A.D.), his general Sabuk-tigln had already com- 
menced predatory excursions in the provinces of LamghSn and 
Multan. In my chapter on Sind I have indicated how these 
invasions led to the organisation of an alliance between the 
iSahis and the Amirs of Multan " Before the accession of 

TF, Brjgg’s Eng Tians., Vol 1, p 15, 

* Ibtd 

TN, Vol. I, p. 83. 

* Sachaa’s Eog. Trans of KH, Vol. I, pp, 306, 259, 317. 

' TF, Bngg's Eng. Trans., Vol I, pp. 9, 17, 62, 64, etc. The Enoyclopeedtaof Islam, 
number 37, 1928, p. 9, refers to Bhera on the Jbelum as a still earlier capital but I 
cannot find the original reference to this statement ; Elliot also makes this statement, 
Vol, II, p. 426. 

I ° See supra, p. 25. 
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Sabuk-tigln (c. 977 A.D.), he aided Pirey in 973 A.D. to 
defeat “ a body of infidels who had advanced out of Hind for 
the purpose of seizing Ghaznin.”^ This was probably one 
of the first fruits of the alliance referred to above. When 
Sabuk-tigln became king he succeeded through diplomacy in 
detaching Shaikh Lodi from the side of the iSahis.'^ 

Then, “girding up his loins for a war of religion he en- 
deavoured to desolate the territories of Raja Jaypal the 

ruler of Hindustan.” ^ These attacks appear to have been 
utterly unprovoked by any acts of hostility on Jayapala’s part, 
and resulted in the conquest of “many castles and strong- 
holds,” which no doubt “augmented the boundaries of his 
kingdom. But when Jaypal, king of Hindustan, observed these 
things and saw the line of his frontier continually diminishing, 
and immeasurable fractures and losses every moment caused 
in his States, that grievance rendered him disturbed and in- 
consolable He saw no remedy, except in beginning to act, 

and to take up arms. He assembled, therefore, all his princes, 
feudatories, nobles, and allies and with a great army approached 
the Musalman territory. When Nasir-ud-Din perceived this 
he marched from Ghazni against Jaypal. They came together 
upon the frontiers of each state. Each army mutually attacked 
the other, fought and resisted in every way, until the face 
of the earth was stained red with the blood of the slain, and 
the lions and warriors of both armies and nations were worn 

out and reduced to despair. Then (Prince Mabmud) 

remarked that all skill and intelligence was unequal to the 
subjugation of this fort, and that all human power fell short 
against it.” ^ In this crisis a snowstorm came as a godsend 

‘ TN, Vol. I,p.78, fn. 7. 

5 TP, Bngg'a Tians., Vol. I, pp. 9>10. 

* TA, Eng. Trana. by B. Day, p. 3. 

' * Probably the Indians were fighting from a fortified position. KY (e, 1020 A.D ), 
Eng. Trans, from the Persian version by James Beynolds, London, pp. 33-36. I shall 
mainly depend upon this contemporary authority ; other sources will be indicated whenever 
referred to. 

11 
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to the Muhammadans. The atmosphere suddenly changed and 
“ from the sharpness of the extreme cold, drew over itself a grey 
mist, so that patience could no longer endure such sufferings, and 
they were near unto the fate of death.” The Indian army, 
which was mainly recruited from the plains, naturally suffered 
most,^ and negotiations for peace were opened by Jayapala. 
In the course of these parleys the iSahi monarch is said to have 
sent the following characteristic message to Sabuk-tigln. 

“ You have heard and know the nobleness of Indians, how 
that, in seasons of extremity, they fear not death or destruc- 
tion. They run the edge of the sword over those who wrong 
them, when there is no means of escaping the blade. In 
affairs of honour and renown we would place ourselves upon 
the fire like roast meat, and upon the dagger like the 
sunrays.” ^ 

Sabuk-tigln was convinced of the truth of Jayapala’s 
statement, and consented to the terms offered. According to 
‘Utbl these were ; “by way of ransom 1,000 packets of 1,000 
dinars sterling, and five stables full of elephants,”® and ces- 
sion of “some cities of Hindustan and some fortresses within 
the heart of his kingdom ” and the supply of hostages “until 

the terms of the treaty should be carried into effect when 

the territories and fortresses should be restored.” We are 
told by this writer and all subsequent authorities that when 
Jayapala “had gone a few stages and was in safety, and was 
secure in the midst of his kingdom,* his base and evil nature 
led him to infringe the treaty. He entered upon measures 
contrary thereto, and as certain persons were with him, by 
way of doing him honour and for the purpose of taking posses- 
sion of the fortresses and territories ceded by the agreement, 

‘ TA,p.3. 

• K7, p. 37. 

• According to Ni.^m-ad-Dla and Firishta the number of elephants was fifty. 

• According to TF. Brigg’a Eng. Trane., Vol. I. p. 17, Jayapala refoeed payment 
on reaohing Lahore on the adnce of bis Brahman adnters. 
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he threw them into prison, by way of reprisal for some of bis 
comrades and company, who were detained at the Amir’s 
court as a measure of retaliation.” Nizam-ud-Dln clearly 
states that Jayapala “ imprisoned the agents of Amir Nasir- 
ud-Dln, in retaliation for the imprisonment of the men whom 
he had left as hostages.” * The Muslim historians, as usual, 
throw all the blame on Jayapala; but it is not unlikely 
that this was a mere pretext for renewing hostilities on both 
sides. Situated as they were, there could be no lasting peace 
between these two states, and we are told that after this, 
Sabuk-tigin “ proceeded to the country of the infidel traitor, 
and wheresoever he came he plundered and sacked the country 
until it was annihilated. He dug up and burnt down all its 
buildings and killed these deceivers and infidels, carrying away 
their children and cattle as booty. He made the territory 
of Ii'imghdn, which had been the most populous and flourish- 
ing n*’ nil that country, entirely stript and bare. He 
mastered several other territories, and, destroying their temples, 
their sacred buildings, and their churches built mosques 
111 their stead, making the light of Islam visible.” On 
this Jayapala ” invoked help, and despatched letters seeking 
succour, to the various provinces of India imploring aid.” 
Nigam-ud-Dln does not mention the names of the Rajas of 
Hindustan, but Firishta particularly mentions the names of 
the princes of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalinjar and Kanauj who assisted 
Jayapala with men and money All the authorities however are 
agreed that the array of Jayapala mainly consisted of 100,000 
cavalry. To this Nizam-ud-Din adds "many elephants” and 
Firishta, "an innumerable host of foot.” Evidently Jayapala 

' TA, p 3. 

• TA, p., 3 TF, Brigg's Eng Trans., p. 18. V. Smith has snggested that the 
date of this battle was 990, or possihl; 991 A.D. He also suggests that the BSja of 
Ealinjar was Dhahga Candel but he was not sure about the identity of the others. He 
says "until the date of aooession of RSjyapila (c. 990-1019 A. D.) is settled, it is 
impossible to settle whether he or his father (Vijayapala, a 966-90 A.D ) was the ally of 
Jaiphl at the time referred to " JRA3, 1909, Fart 1, pp, 276«76 
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was making a supreme effort to crush his foe. Starting 'from 
his kingdom he marched “towards the capital of Islam” 
(Ghazni). ‘Utbi does not tell us the place of the battle, but 
according to Nizam-ud- Din and Pirishta “the two armies met 
in the neighbourhood of Lamghan.” The Hindu army appeared 
to their enemies “like the boundless ocean and in numbers 
like the ants and locusts of the wilderness.” But though the 
forces of Islam were fewer in number, the superior generalship 
of their leader compensated for this. Sabuk-tigin divided his 
soldiers into squadrons of 500 men each, which were directed 
to attack successively one particular point of the Hindu line, so 
that it might continually have to encounter fresh troops. The 
Hindus being worse mounted than the cavalry of Sabuk-tigin, 
were unable to withstand them, and, wearied out by the 
manoeuvre just mentioned began to give way. Sabuk-tigin, 
perceiving their disorder, made a general assault ; “the Hindus 
were everywhere defeated, and fled and were pursued, with 
great slaughter to the banks of the Nllab.” ^ This was the 
last invasion of Ghazni by Jayapala and ‘Utbl informs us that 
“from this time the Hindus drew in their tails and sought no more 
to invade the laud. As a result of this war Jayapala practically 
lost all territory to the west of the Indus, including Lamghan, 
and Peshawar. The latter place was put in charge of an offi- 
cial of Ghazni with a force of 10,000 horse.® The possession 
of the strategic outp os t at P eshawar placed the remaining terri- 
tories of Jayapala at the mercy of the Yamlnis, and they were 
not long in taking advantage of their position. Sabuk-tigin 
died in 997 A.D. After a short interval his son Mahmud 
succeeded him and at once renewed hostilities against the 3ahis. 
In 1000 A.D., apparently without any provocation on Jaya- 

( Indus, NY, pp. 40-42; TA,pp. 3-4; TP, Brigg’s Trans., Vol. I, pp. 18- 
19; TN, Vol. I, p. 74. 

‘Utbi only says, “ this territory was entirely annexed to the lands of Islam,” while 
Nisam-ud-DIn says, ” the DarnghSo country came into the possession of Amir Nasir-ud- 
Dln.” It 13 only Firishta who adds Peshawar. None of the authorities gives the dates 
of these wars of Sabuk-tigin. See NA, pp. 320-21. 
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pala’s part, Mahmud appears to have invaded the districts west 
of the Indus capturing “ many forts and provinces.” ^ But 
this was only a reconnaissancr en force, a mere prelude to a more 
ambitious attempt, which took place iii 1001 A.D. In that 
year with a well equipped body of 10,000 picked cavalry he 
came into Peshawar.® The object of the Sultan was plunder 
and loot, and it affords us an interesting insight into the men- 
tality of the Muslim chroniclers when they express surprise at 
the intelligence that Jayapala intended to resist this wanton 
attack on his independence. The following quotation from 
‘UtbT is an illustration — 

“ But this vile infidel advanced in opposition to the stand- 
ards of the Sultan with 8,000 cavalry, 30,000 infantry, and 
300 elephants. The earth groaned under the pain of their 
boots. And when the distance between the two armies was 
but small, the infidel began to delay the commencement of the 
battle and the onset, in order that the rear of the troops and 
those men of the army who were coming up behind the others 
should arrive. The Sultan perceived this stratagem and hasten- 
ed forward, and wrested the power of choice trom his hand.” ® 

The last portion of this passage appears to indicate that 
Jayapala was taken by surprise and had to hasten to meet the 

^ This IS the statement of Pirishta see op cit , p. 3G, but TA, p. 6, has "seized a few 
forts and returned " 

/•Mr Dey, 'the translator of TA, p 5, fn 1, doubts whether this is the modern city of 
tlla.t name, as " the latter city was generally called Bagrani up to the time of Bfibar and 
Akbar " But it should be noted that both ‘Utbl and Nizam-ud-DIn give the name of the 

city as Parshauiar which approaches the ancient form Purufapura, the 

Pa-lu-sUa-pu-to, of Yuan Ohwang, which is identified by scholars with modern Peshawar. 
Mr. Dey again seems to have fallen into a blunder by translating the text of Nizam-nd- 
Din. about this war. According to bis tianslation MaJ^mud " attacked Farsbavar ’’ 

but the test (see p. 8) is which indicates that “ he 

came to Peshawar " ^which was already in the possession of Sabnk-tigin in 977 A.D. 
'Utbl says about this invasion that Mahmud " set forward into the territory over against 
Farshawar, in the midst of the land of Hindustan.” TY, p. 280. This seems to support 
OUT interpretation of NigSm-ud-Din. 

• TY, p. 281. 
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enemy before his mobilization was complete. The battle that 
took place was well contested. Nigam-ud-Dln tells us that 
“ the two armies fought with each other and showed much 
gallantry,” while Firishta refers to the struggle as obstinate. 
But in the end victory fell to Matimud. According to ‘Utbl : 

at the time of mid-day nearly 6,000 carcasses of the infidels 
cut in half by the sword lay upon the field of battle, as food for 
dogs and as a gift for wolves and fifty elephants were cut down 
by the stroke of arrows and of swords. Moreover, they seized 
Jayapala with all his family and children and kindred, and a 
considerable number of his intimate officers, in the snaring 
rope of violence and brought them as prisoners before the 
Sultan.” ‘ 

According to all the authorities this battle took place on the 
8th of Muharram, 392 A.H. (c. 1001 A.D.). Amongst the 
booty obtained by the Sultan Muslim chroniclers give much 
prominence to the necklaces {mala) worn by JayapSla and bis 
chiefs. According to Nizam-ud-Din and Firishta, the mala 
worn by the 3dhi prince was valued by experts ‘ at 180,000 
dinars/ ® while ‘Utbl gives the value of all the ‘ precious stones,’ 

‘ glittering pearls and valuable rubies ’ at 200,000 dinars of 
‘ red gold.’ 

After this victory, Mahmud pressed his advantage by a 
forward push, and commanding the army ” to fly forth into the 
province of Hindustan,” went to Bhatinda, ‘‘the place of 
residence of Jaypal and reduced it after a siege.” ® According 
to ‘Utbl Mabmud then made ‘‘ friendship with him (Jayapala) 
and took his son as a hostage for the confirmation of his 
promise, and dismissed him to his own country.” Nigam-ud- 
Din is silent on the point, but Firishta says that the prisoners 
were released ‘‘ on payment of a large ransom, and on their 

[\/KY, pp. 281-282 

^Valniug the dtnSr at 9<,, Briggs has caloalated that this sum 'would make £81,000. 
See bis Eng Trans , p. 38 fn 

> TA, p. 5 1 TF, Brigg's Trans., Vol. I, p. 38. 
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stipulating for «n anwMaZ tribute.^” According to both ‘Utbi 
and Firishta, Jayapala after being released resigned the crown 
to his son. He “ shaved his head, and threw himself into 
fire and went into the lowest pits of hell.” But they differ as 
to the reasons which led him to this decision. ‘Utbi says : 
“ Now in mid-India it had been a long time established as a 
rule that if any king fell as a prisoner into the hands of the 
Muslims, he should no longer hold his kingdom and that no 
more allegiance should effectually appertain to him.” But 
Firishta says : “ It is said that, in those days, a custom pre- 
vailed among the Hindus that whatever raja was twice over- 
powered by strangers became disqualified to reign.”* As 
Jayapala was defeated more than twice, I think the tradition 
contained in the Kitah-i-Y aminl is more reliable. 

Jayapala was succeeded by his son Anandapala in about 
1001-02 A.D. At this time the extent of the territories of the 
SoMs in the south reached the borders of the Amirate of Multan 
and included the principality of Bhera (BahStlh, Bhatiah) 
situated on the west bank of the Jhelum under the Salt 
Eange. Taking advantage of the misfortunes of JayapSla, 
its feudatory raja Bijay Bay appears to have “ refused to 
pay his proportion of tribute to Anandapala.”® Mahmud 
made this a pretext to invade the Sahi dominions again 
in 1004 A.D. Firishta says that Mahmud undertook this 
invasion because “the tribute from Hindustan has not been 
paid.” It is niot unlikely that Anandapala represented to 
the Sultan that he was unable to pay anything so long as 


^ KY, p 283 , TF, p 38. According to tbe TN, Vol. I, p. 82, Jayapala was kept as 
prisoner at Man.Yazid, in Khurasan Tbe earn of bis ransom is fixed by tbe same 
autboriW at 80 dirhams, bat, aa Baverty points out, this le probably a miatake for 80,000. 
See ibid, footnote 7. 

--<Ky,p.288; TF, p. 88. 

^ 3 \tP, Brigg’a Trane., Vol. I, p. 39 ; Briggs writes the name of the ruler of Bhera m 

‘HMiy Bay.' But in the lithographed text it is 5!;4^ and so it can be read os ‘Bijay 
Ely,’ ».e., Vijaya-rSya. 
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he was not paid by the raja of Bhera. Bat what appears to 
be more probable is that next to Peshawar Mahmud wanted 
another stronghold on the plains of the Punjab, to serve as a base 
for his ambitious programme of plunder and temple spoliation. 
Bhera was such a place. In the picturesque language of ‘Utbl : 

‘ ‘ this city had a wall whose height could be reached only by 
e.igles. Its sentinel, if he wished, might hold converse with 
the stars, and its watchman, if he desired, might give kisses 
upon the lip of the planet Venus ” ^ From its safe retreat 
therefore he could deal easy blows against the Muhammadan 
principalities of the lower Indus valley, and what was more 
important, crush the l^ahis, whose territory blocked his advance 
into the rich countries of the trans-Gangetic plain. The rdja 
of Bhera “ relying on his lofty hill and drunk in the pride of 
his numerous followers, came out of the city and trusting in the 
might of his heroes and the majesty of his fortune, stood the 
engagement.” For three days successively the battle raged 
fiercely outside the walls of the city, until the Indians were 
driven into the fortress, which was besieged. Bijay Ray escaped 
from the fort with a few followers but being pursued “ drew 
his piercing hhanjar, and falling, resigned his fearless life, and 
impure soul amidst the ranks of bell.” Mahmhd there- 

upon ” spread the carpet of the Muhammadan religion and law, 
and drew the people of those provinces into the bond of Islam, 
and arranged the construction of mosques and pulpits.” ® 

Soon after the conquest of Bhera, Mahmud turned his 
attention to Multan, whose rulers had most unwisely dissolved 
their alliance with the Bahts aud stood aside while the fortunes 
of Jayapala and his son were being laid low by the cruel blows 
of the unscrupulous Turk. Its ruler Da’ud now realised when 

KY. p. 323. 

( * Ibid, pp. 324.25 The stubborn nature of this fight and the heroic character of the 
rajS are fully borne out by Finshta, who saya that the Muslima suffered so much that they 
•• were on the point of abandoning the enterprise," and " were frequently repulsed with 
slaughter " TP, Brigg’s Trans., Tol. I, pp. 39-40. 
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it was too late that “ if a barrier was not expeditiously raised 
against this roaring torrent ” it would soon overwhelm the states 
of India whether they be Hindu or Muslim. In 1005 A.D. 
when Mahmud’s intention came to his knowledge, he appealed 
to Anandapala to come to his assistance, and Firishta informs 
us that the latter “ true to his alliance,” responded to the call.‘ 
According to ‘Utbl, Mahmud after crossing the Indus sent to 
Anandapala ‘ ‘ a person to request of him that he would permit a 
passage through the midst of his kingdom that the army of 
Islam might pass. He, however, placed the hand of repulse 
upon the face of the Sultan’s request, and took the road to 
stubbornness arud obstinacy.” ® The struggle that ensued was 
thus caused by the perfectly legitimate objections of Anandapala 
to the use of his territory as a base of operations against a 
friendly and peaceful power. Mahmiid at once extended “ the 
hand of plunder, levelling, destruction and burning into his 
villages and cities.’ ’ Anandapala was defeated and driven from 
“one strait into another and from one path to another ” until 
he was expelled to the province of Kashmir. According to 
Firishta, Anandapala was defeated near Peshawar and pursued 
as far as the town of Sodra (Wazirabad, 50 miles north of 
Lahore) on the left bank of the Chenab.® It seems likely that 
it was during this campaign that Sukhapala, one of the sons of 
the Bahi king, was taken prisoner in Peshawar by Abu ‘AH 
Simjuri, one of the generals of Mahmud. Sukhapala appears to 
have accepted Islam under the name of Nawasa Shah, and when 
Mahmud hastened from Multan to meet the Turkish Halt Khan, 
he “ placed the management of the affairs of Hindustan ’ ’ in the 
hands of this prince.^ The crossing of the Oxus by a fresh body 

J TF, Bngg's Tians., Vol. I, pp. 40-41. 

KY, pp, 327-28, 

TF, Brigg's Trans.i Vol. 1, p. 41. 

The name ia Beynolda giyea it wrongly aa " Nawaatah Shah or (Zab 

Sea the Arabic text of Kitib-t-Yamini given on the margin of Ta'rVth ttl-KimO, 
Bulak, Cairo, 1874, Vol. XI, p. 168. KY, p. 888; TF, Vol. I, p. 41 ; TA, p. 6. 

12 
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of the Turks under Ilak Khan was only one of the acts of the 
drama which was being played in the North of Hindukush, at 
least from the beginning of historic times. Before the act was 
over the Yamlnls of Ghazna, like the iSdhis before them, were 
driven into the valleys of the Punjab rivers The struggle was 
even then extremely fierce. This war though in no way directly 
connected with the history of the iSdhis, yet affords us interest- 
ing evidence of their nobility, and if we may be permitted to 
say so, lack of opportunism which is the basis of all successful 
statesmanship. Al-Birimi tells us that when Mahmud was thus 
fighting a life-and-death struggle with Ilak Khan and ‘ ‘ implor- 
ing the Almighty to strengthen his right hand and forgive his 
errors,” Anandapala sent the following letter to the Sultan of 
Ghazni : — 

‘ ‘ I have learned that the Turks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading in Khurasan, If you wish, I shall come to 
you with 6,000 horsemen, 10,000 foot soldiers and 100 ele- 
phants, or if you wish, I shall send you my son with double 
the number. In acting thus, I do not speculate on the impres- 

i sion which this will make on you. I have been conquered by 
you, I do not wish that another man should conquer you.” ' 
Al-BirunI informs us that this epistle was sent to Mahmud 
when the relations between them “ were already strained to the 
utmost.” “ The same prince,” says he, ” cherished the 
bitterest hatred against the Muhammadans from the time when 
his son was made a prisoner.” ® Though all will share 
al-Birunl’s admiration for the “noble bearing and sentiment ” 
of the prince, historians will nevertheless deplore that by his 
inaction Anandapala lost the only chance of crushing his foe 
whose unscrupulous ambition unchecked by any moral considera- 
jtions was soon to bring about the extinction of his line. His 
short-sighted policy was again responsible for the defeat of his 
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[son Sukhapala, who had returned to the Hindu fold and had 
\thrown off his allegiance to Malimud. This prince took full 
advantage of the pre-occupations of Mahmud in Khurasan and 
expelled all the officers of the Sultan from India; but unaided, 
he was no matcli for Mahmud, who soon after his great victory 
over Ilak Khan “ maiched with a great expedition towards 
India.” Sukhapala was defeated, taken prisoner, and after 
being compelled to pay 400,000 dirhams was imprisoned for 
the rest of Jus Iife.^ tl^he nemesis of his faulty policy came in) 
1008 A.D. when Mahmud, disregarding all his noble sentiments, 
invaded his territories under the pretext of an unfriendly act 
Avhen Mahmud attacked Multan in 1005 A.D. According to 
Firishta, ” Anandapfil, hearing of his intentions, sent ambas- 
sadors on all sides inviting the assistance of other princes of 
Hindustan, who now considered the expulsion of the 
Mahommedans fiom India as a sacred duty. Accordingly the 
rdjds of Ujain, G-walior, Kalinjar, Kanaiij, Delhi, and Ajmer 
entered into confederacy, and collecting their forces, advanced 
towards Punjab with the greatest army that had yet taken the 
field ® . . The Hindu women on this occasion sold their jewels, 
and melted down their golden ornaments (which they sent trom 
distant parts), to furnish resources for the war; and the Gukkurs 
and other warlike tribes joining the army, surrounded the 
Mahommedans, who were obliged to entrench their camp.” 

It is surprising however that the contemporary historian 
‘Utbi gives not the slightest hint about this confederacy. He 
simply states that “ Anandapal came to confront him (Mahmud) 
with a numerous army.” Nizam ud-Din is also silent on the 
point. Under the circumstances it is perhaps reasonable to 
doubt the accuracy of this historian of the 17th century. In 


pp. 838.39; TA, p. 6 , TF. Brigg’» Trans., Vol. I, p. 46. 

Usir V Smith has accepted this statement as historical and has suggested that the 
Ean^j prince was Bajyap&la, the Ealinjsr prince Gapda, and the Gwalior chief EaccbwSha 
Eirtiraja The Delhi and Ajmer chiefs according to him belonged to the Tomara and 
Caub&n tribes; see JRAS, 1909, Vol. I, p. 377. 
y^TF Briggs’ Trans., Vol, I, p. 46. 
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later times Mabmiid was regarded as a champion of Islam, and 
it is not impossible that Pirishta has exaggerated the amount of 
opposition which faced Mahmud. At any rate there is no 
evidence outside Pirishta that this common danger galvanized 
the Indian states of Northern India into common action. 
According to ‘Utbl the battle took place on the banks of the 
Wahind (Und ; Indus). Pirishta says that the two armies 
“ arrived in sight of each other on a plain on the confines of the 
province of Peshawar.” ^ The same authbrity says that the 
two armies ‘ ‘ remained encamped forty days without coming 
into action,” and “ the troops of the idolaters daily increased in 
number.” The following account of the battle is taken from 

Ta’nkh-i-Firishta : “ Mahmud ordered 6,000 archers to the 

front to endeavour to provoke the enemy to attack his entrench- 
ments. The archers were opposed by Gukkurs, who, in spite 
of the king’s efforts and presence, repulsed his light troops and 
followed them so closely that no less than 30,000 Gukkurs with 
their heads and feet bare, and armed ^ ■u'\th various weapons, 
penetrated into the Muhamraadau lines, wh«ie a dreadful carnage 
ensued, and in a few minutes 5,000 Muhammadans were slain. 
The enemy were at length checked, and being cut off as fast as 
they advanced, the attacks became fainter and fainter, till on a 
sudden, the elephant, upon which the prince who commanded 
the Hindus rode, becoming unruly from the effects of the 
naphtha balls, and the flights of arrows, turned and fled. This 
circumstance produced a panic amongst the Hindus, who seeing 
themselves deserted by their general, gave way and fled also.” * 
In the pursuit 20,000 Hindus are said to have been killed, but 
it is surprising that after such a victory the spoil that fell to the 
Sultan was only 30 elephants. This is also confirmed by Nizam 
ud-Din ; but ‘Utbl gives the number as 60. The serious mature 

; p. 310 la Be/aold's translation the name of the River is Wamand while in 

Elliot it IS Wahind ( Vol. II, p 33). Reynold appears to have mistaken * for a * * 

TF, Bngg’s Trans. Vol. I, p. 46. 

• TF, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, pp. 46-47, 
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and obstinate character of the contest is however confirmed by 
the following extract from the last historian : “ And from the 
time that the falcon of morning took his flight from the nest of 
the horizon, until the crow of darkness, closed her wing, the 
fire of battle burnt, and the pieces of men’s bodies, hacked by 
the sword coloured the earth as if by anemones. And it had 
nearly happened that the army (of the Sultan) were wounded 
(worsted), and that the infidels had obtained the high hand. 
However... the SultiTn with his own guards made a charge, under 
which the feet of the infidels w^ere unable to stand.”* After 
this victory Mahmud raided and plundered the rich temple of 
Nagarkot * (A. H. 400=1000 A D.) Soon after Mahmud again 
renewed his depredations on the i^dhi dominions, and virtually 
put an end to their independent power. ‘Utbl informs us 
that ‘ ‘ when the king of Hind witnessed the marks of the 
wound of the Sultan’s standard in the nearest and most 
distant part of Ins kingdom, and ascertained his weakness 
in resisting the army of Islam, he sent the chiefs of his 
kindred and the flower of his guards on an embassy to offer 
submission to the Sultan, and humbled himself, and bound 
himself to tribute and fidelity, and appointed 60 yokes of 
elephants to be sent by him as a service to his beloved fortune, 
and assigned a payment to be mutually arranged, which should 
be sent yearly by the nobles of that province, and the people 
of that district to his treasury. And that by way of acting 
as viceroy, he should keep 2,000 men at his court, and that at 
all recurring days, and returning months and years he should 
express fidelity to these conditions, and that the successors 
and the sons of every one, who should occupy royalty and 
obtain command in India should proceed upon this decree and 

p. 340. 

/V^Jaefeired to aa fort of Bhim ; probably tbe Bpio hero of that name and not any ^Shi 
pnnoe. The value of the booty obtained here aa oalcnla ted by Brigga waa 400 lb. of gold 
ingota, 4,000 lb. of ailver bullion, 40 lb. weight of pearla and precioua atonea and about 
£313,338 in apecie ; aee hia Trana., Vol. I, p. 43, fn ; eee alao ElUot, Vol. II, p. 426. 
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should obey and follow this law.” ^ The historian naively 
remarks : ‘ ‘ thus the road for caravans and merchants between 
the districts of Khurasan and Hind became open.” But more 
important still, India beyond the Sutlej became open to the 
rapacity of the Ghaznavid masquerading under the guise of 
religious zeal. Ini 1011-12, Mahmud, disregarding the protests 
of Anandapala, plundered and desecrated the rich temple of 
of Jagarsom {Gahmsvamin) at Thanesar.® “The soldiers 
ravaged and pillaged whatever they could lay their hands 
upon, broke the idols and carried Jagarsom to Ghaznin.” 
According to Firishta, Anandapala was not only forced to make 
arrangements for the safe passage of Mahmud’s army but/ 
“ conducted himself with so much policy and hospitality towards! 
Mahmud, that he returned peaceably to Ghazni,” But he"^ 
nevertheless records that Mahmud did not penetrate further 
east from Thanesar from “ apprehension of Anandapala, Baja 
of Lahore.” It was urged by his officeis that it would be 
impossible to keep possession of the conquests in the Ganges- 
Jumna valley unless the Sahis w'eie completely destroyed.® So 
in 1013-14 A.D., ivithout any provocation on their part 
Mahmud again marched against them. 

But in the meantime Anandapala had died, leaving his son 
Trilocanapala to succeed him on the throne.* According to 
al-BirunI he ‘ was the very opposite of his father,’ who, as 

^\KY, pp. 361-62 

Brigg'a Tiaas., Vol. I, pp 51-53 Pinshta preserves a copy of the letter 
containing the request of inandapila to spare the temple, see tbtd, pp 61-52. 

y Ibtd.v 62 

'^^According to al-BIrunI the next prince was Tnlocanapitla. He is supported by 
the Rdyufflrflwgiiil of Kalha^a, VII, 38 ff , which refers to a ^S,hi prince of this name, who 
was a contemporary of Samgramaraja (1003-28). The fights of this prince with Hammira 
which led to the extinction of the ^dhtg are clearly referred to by the Kashmirian chroni- 
cler, and are in agreement with what is known of the i^aht ruler from Nuslim historians. 
Under the circumstances the Naro-JaypSl of TA (see p. 8, and fn. 2) and Jayvdl 
of TF (Brigg's Trans., Vol. I, p. 64) appear to be wrong. The difficulty of the Muslim 
writers in understanding and spelling this name is shown by al-Bfruni's rendering. 

‘ Taro-ianpal,’ which however is the nearest rendering of Trilocanapala; see also EUtot, 
Vol. II, pp. 426-427, where he wrongly takes Joypol to be the correct name. 
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we have seen, ‘ ‘ cherished the bitterest hatred ’ ’ against the 
Musalmans. By this al-BirunI probably means that Trilocana- 
pala was not so inimically disposed towards Mahmud. But this 
did not save him from the fury of the Ghaznavids, who were 
now bent on the complete destruction of his dynasty. Both 
Nizam ud-Din and Firishta tell us that Mahmud first marched 
against “ the fort of Nandanah whi ch is situated among the 
Balnath lulls ” (Salt range). ^ Finding himself unable to meet 
the Sultan alone with any hope of success, Trilocanapala “ left 
tried warriors for the protection of the fort ” and retired into 
the valley of Kashmir The fort surrendered after a siege, 
and Mahmud then followed the Sain prince who had in the 
meantime taken up with Ins son Nidar Blilm a position “ which 
was narrow, precipitous and inaccessible.” In this supreme 
crisis of the fortunes of the Saliis, Trilocanapala appears to 
have appealed for help to the Kashmirian king, Sariigrama- 
rSja (1003-1028 A.D.).’* As a result of this apiieal Tuhga, the 
prime minister of Kashmir, who had already married Bimba 
a Sahi princess to his son, was sent with a large army to the 
assistance of Trilocanapala. Kalhana has preserved the follow- 
ing interesting record of this expedition and the subsequent 
conflict with the Hammtra.^ 

Bobu r-namo, Eng Trans by A S Beveridge, 1921, Vol. II, p 452; BSbur 
places the Balnath bills 6 marches from Sind-water (Indus). AGI, pp. 189*90; IGI, 
Vol. XXI, p. 412 fl ; XXIII, p 360. It is probable that Nandanah was in the Jhelum 
district, Castes and Tnbes of the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, Vol. I, 
p. 289. Bnt see CHI, Vol HI, p 17 fn , where its situation is given as ‘ 30° 43' N. 
andJ:^" 17'B ’ 

‘ 'BajataTahginl, VII, 47 Ealhana unfoitunately does not give the date of this 
appSal, and the discrepancies in the chronology of the Muslim chroniclers make it difficult 
to fix the date with certainty but Stein’s suggestion that it was 1013 A D. appears to 
be reasonable. See bis Eng Trans., Vol. I, p. 107, and notes on verses 47-69 of Book 
VII. Also bis Sahts eon Kabul, p. 202. 

* Rajatarangmt, VII, 48-63, 103. The identity of Hammira with Ma|;mSd was 
recognised by Beinaud. Thomas had shown that it is derived from the Arabia title 
Amir tiZ-mtt'tnintn, which appears on the coins of the Ghaznavids. See Stem's footnote 
on verses 47.60 of Book VII, in his Eng. Trans. Also infra, chapter on the Candratreyas 
(Candellas). 
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“When he, together with his son, had been hospitably 
received by the iSahi, who had gone to meet him, and had been 
in the land for five or six days, the 3ahi noticed that they gave 
no thought to night watches, the posting of scouts, to military 
exercises, and other (preparations) proper for an attack, and 
spoke thus to Tunga, who was intoxicated (with self-con- 
fidence). 

Until you have become acquainted with the Turuska war- 
fare you should post yourself on the scarp of this hill, (keeping) 
idle against your desire. 

This good counsel of Trilocana(pdla) he in his pride 
did not accept, but remained, together with his troops, eagerly 
looking out for battle. 

Thence he crossed with rather a small force to the other 
bank of the Tausl, and defeated a corps which Hammir had 
sent on reconnaissance. 

Though he was filled thereupon with pride, the 3dhi ex- 
perienced in war, repeated again and again the same advice 
he had given before. 

Blinded by his desire for battle, he did not accept the 
Sdhi' s counsel. Advice is no use to those whose destruction 
is near. 

In the morning then came in fury and full of battle array, 
the leader of the Turuska army himself, skilled in stratagem. 

Thereupon the army of Tunga dispersed immediately. 
The Sdhi force, however, was seen for (some) time moving 
about in battle. 

Even when the 3dhi army was gone, Jayasimha rushed 
about fighting, also Srlvardhana and Vtbhramdrka, the lidmara, 
of Samgrama’s family. 

These three valiant men, fighting on the terrible field of 
battle, which resounded with the (tramp of) horses, preserved 
the honour of their country from being lost. 

Who would describe the greatness of Trilocanapala whom 
numberless enemies even could not defeat in battle? 
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Trilocanapala, causing floods of blood to pour forth in 
battle, resembled Siva {trilocana) when sending forth the fire 
which bums the world at the end of the Kalpa. 

After fighting crores of armour-clad soldiers in the battle 
this (prince) who was experienced in affairs, came forth singly 
from among the foes pressing (around him). 

When Trilocana{pala) had gone afar, the whole country was 
overshadowed by hosts of fierce Candalas which (resembled 
clouds of) locusts.” * 

In the passage quoted above Kalhana vividly describes the 
great personal bravery of Trilocanapala. The battle took place 
on the banks of the river Tausi, which is probably the Tohl of 
Pru^s (Parnotsa=mod. Punch) flowing into the Vitasta above 
the town of Jhelum.’’ Stein has shown that “ through the valley 
of the Prunts Tolii leads the most convenient route toward 
Lohara (Loh“rin). From there again, a route much used in 
old times, leading over the Tos“maidan Pass opens access to 
Kashmir. It is actually by this route that we find two years 
later Mahmud attempting the invasion of Kashmir.” ® Trilocana- 
pala appears to have strongly entrenched himself on this moun- 
tainous route, and apparently advised Tunga to do the same, 
“ keeping (himself) idle.” The account of ‘Utbi shows that 
Mahmud could not gain any decisive advantage over the Sahi 
so long as he remained ” entrenched behind stones.” It was 
only when the Indians descended from their narrow passes 
into the open plain ” that the Gaznavids " picked them up like 
a bird picking up grains with a sharp beak.” *■ Thus the state- 
ment of Kalhana, that the battle was lost owing to the over- 
bearing assurance and carelessness of Tunga who refused to 
occupy a safe defensive position assigned to him by the experi- 
enced Sahi, appears to be borne out by the Muslim chronicler. 

^ Eng. Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, pp. 272-73. 

^ Rajatara^ttfi, Stein's Eng. Trans., p. 107 ; also his notes on VII, 4-69 on p. 271. 

O/bid, 

• JCr, p. 890. 

13 
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The account of Kalhana that after Trilocanapala left the field the 
Candalas (Turks?) “overspread the land like locusts” is also 
supported by Muslim historians. Nigam ud-Din tells us that 
after dislodging the Sahi, Mahmud entered the valley of 
Kashmir, and “ carried away much booty in the shape of 
prisoners of war, and gold, and after converting many infidels 
to Islam, and laying the foundations to Islam, went back to 
Ghaznin.” ^ Kalhana tells us that even after this defeat 
Trilocanapala did not cease to make heroic efforts to recover his 
kingdom and that “ the Hammlm did not breathe freely, thinking 
of the superhuman powers of the illustrious Trilocanapala.” “ 
We are told that in his subsequent contests with the Turuskas 
the Bahi king mainly relied on his force of elephants, but 
Kalhana makes it clear that his efforts bore little fruit. He 
plainly regards the defeat, described above as the final stroke 
that brought about the downfall of the once mighty dynasty.® 
According to al-BirunI, Trilocanapala was killed in A.H, 412 
(A.D. 1021) no doubt in one of these struggles against the 
Yamlnis.* 

Kalhana describes the defeat of Trilocanapala as only an 
incident in the rapid decline of ‘ the royal glory of the 
In his time (c. 1150 A.D.) the very name of the Bahi kingdom 
had nearly vanished, and one asked oneself whether “ with its 
kings, ministers, and its court, it ever was or was not.” ® But 
he also bears ample evidence to the profound impression that 
was produced on the minds of all contemporaries by their 
destruction. The following statement of al-BirunI not only 
corroborates the Indian historian, but also shows how powerfully 
even the Muslims, the worst enemies of the Sahi' s were impres- 
sed by their greatness.” * 

TA.p.B. 

* Bajatara^itu, VH, 64-S6. 

* Ibtd, Vn, 66-69; see also Stein’s Eng. Trans, of BajataraAgiifl, Vol. I, p. 107. 

S*j KH, Eng, Trans, by Sachan, Vol. II, p. 18. 

- ' Bajatarahgiip, VH, pp. 66-69. 

* KH, Trans, by Sachan, Vol. II, p, 18. 
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“ The Hindu Shdhiya dynasty is now extinct, and of tlie 
whole house there is no longer the slightest remnant in exist- 
ence. We must say that, in all their grandeur, they never 
slackened in the ardent desire of doing that which is good and 
right, that they were men of noble sentiment and noble 
bearing.” 

The iSdhis though destroyed as a reigning power in the 
Punjab, appear to have lingered for some years in the hilly 
districts south of Lohara (Lohkot of the Muslim chroniclers),* 
under the leadership of Bhimaplla.’* Some of Mahmud’s later 
invasions in this direction may have had the destruction of this 
last remnant of the 3dhis as one of their objectives. According to 
al-BirunI, Bhimapala Avas killedin A.D. 1026.® The iSdhi princes 
then took shelter in the Kashmirian court and took a prominent 
part in the history of the Loharas (1003-1128 A.D.). Kalhapa 
mentions “ RudrapSla and other 3ahi princes ” (3dhipiitrah) who 
were most dear to king Ananta (1028-63 A.D ) and “exhausted 

^ See note E. b; Stein in Vol II, pp. 393 ff. of bis Eng. Trsns of the ES^atoronpini. 

* Muslim chroniclers mention Bai-Jsypal of Eanauj and his son prince Bhimapala, 
and Elliot has identified them with the princes of the Sahi family known to them as Taro- 
Janpal, Naro-Jaypal or Jaypal (II) and his son Nidar Bhim Elliot remarks that " Like 
as the reigning family was driven from Kabul to Bhera, and from Bhera to Lahore, so it 

, seems now to have been driven from Lahore to Kanauj." But apart from the unlikelihood 
of the ^Sht dominions extending so far east, we have to take into account the last princes 
of the Gnrjara-Fratlhara dynasty of Kansu] The Jhusi copperplate of TrilocanapSla 
clearly shows that the princes of Kanau] during this period were Eajyapala and Trilocana- 
pala : and it is likely that the Muslim chroniclers confused the former name with Bai- 
JaypSl of the i^dkts with which they were familiar It is also significant that the last 
battle which destroyed the independence of the Sshit should have been fonght in the north 
of the Jhelum district, which is far removed from Kanau]. The Jhusi plate only says 
that Tnlocanapala was the successor of Bajyapala , that does not exclude the possibility 
of the latter having another son named Bhimapala, It should also be noted that Kalhapa, 
who shows such wide knowledge of the iSshis during this period, does not mention the 
iSdhi, Bhimapala, and it is not impossible that aUBiruni in describing him as a iSaht prince 
may have fallen into an error. In any case Nidar BUm (BhimapSla), son of Tnlocanapala, 
moat be differentiated from Bhimapala, son (?) of Bajya^la. See lA, Vol. XVIU, p. 34; ~ 
JBAS, 1909. Part I, pp. 976-81 ; EHI, 1924, p. 398, fn. 1 ; Elhot, Vol. II, pp. 46, 47-49, 
461-63. For further discussion about the relationship between Bajyapala, and Bblmaptla, 
see infra, chapter on the Gur/ara-Pratlbaros. 

* KB, Trans, by Baohau, Vol. II, p. 18. 
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the kingdom’s revenues by the large salaries they drew.” ^ On e 
of these,, ” Diddapala, though he drew daily 80,000 (dlnnaras) 
from the king, could yet not sleep in peace at night.” Another, 
Anahgapala “ (that) Vetala, who was the king’s favourite, was 
ever planning the breaking up of the golden statues of gods. 
Rudrapala protected those, who robbed (others) of their 
property and lives, and was a safe refuge for thieves, CandSlas 
and the like. Kayasthas, who were Rudrapala’ s intimates, 
oppressed the people,” while through his companionship, “ the 
king was led into evil habits, just as Suyodhana, through that of 
Karna.” ® 

The quotations cited above distinctly show that the ^ahis 
during this reign wielded great power at the Lohara court; but 
they had at the same time degenerated from the noble ideals of 
their ancestors. But that they were still brave soldiers is illus- 
trated by the repulse of the invasion of the Darads by Rudrapala 
who, we are told, cut off the head of the Parad lord and re-estab- 
lished his ” awe-inspiring splendour.” * EudrapSIa however soon 
died of the “ luta disease and other Sahi princes too found an 
early death.” * Their deaths for a time caused the Sahis to lose 
their power.® But there Avas again a revival of their influence 
in the reign of Kalas'a (1063-89 A.D.). Kalhana speaks of 
“ four arrogant rajaputras from the Sahi family, Bijja, Pittha- 
rSja, Paja,, and another ” as his favourites. They are said to 
have induced the king ” to take to a way (of living) which is 
followed by the wicked.” ® Some of the queens of king Harsa 
(1089-1101) including his chief queen Vasantalekha are des- 
cribed as Sahi by birth and are said to have burned themselves 
on a pavilion of the palace, when the doomed king was attacked, 


‘ Bajatuangtifi, VII, 146. 

> I6«d, VII, 146-63. 

• VII, 174-76. 

‘ /6W, VH, 177-78. 

■ Ealhana calls theae obiefi ^Shi-putras and SSht-tanauat. ibid 

• Ibid, VII, 372-74, 
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at Srinagara, by the rebellious Pamaras.^ Thus it is evident that 
the iSdhis remained a factor in Kashmirian court life long after 
their extinction as an independent political power. Their influ- 
ence, as Ave have seen, was not always beneficial; but they were 
always noted for their bravery and military capacity. It is 
interesting to note that even after their complete extinction in 
Kashmir a halo and a charm continued to surround the name 
iSdhi. Ksatriya families outside that country still continued 
to trace their descent to these princes. Kalhana while describ- 
ing the reign of Jayasithha (A.D. 1128-49) remarks : “To 
this day the appellation iSdhi throws its lustre on a numberless 
host of Ksattriyas abroad, who trace their origin to that (royal) 
family.” * 

' Ibtd, Vn, 966, 1660, 1671, 1679. Was the Dard ruler Vidyadhara Saht, the eon- 
temporary of Harsa (e. 1089-1101), connected with these iSahtsi Note also the Saht king of 
Xlra mentioned in the Ehajursho stone inscription of Dhahga Candella (c. 964-1003 
A.D.), El, Vol. I, pp. 133ff. 

^ Eijataratigitfl yill, 8230. 



APPENDIX 
Coins of the ^ahis 


{The following coins are usually referred to the 
princes of this dynasty.) 


No. 

Mutoum. 

Motal and 
Weight. 

1 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Remarks. 

1. 

British Mnseam 

Copper, about 40 
grains. 

Srt-Kamdladeva 

A haihsa 

Probably belongs 
to Eamaln or 
Eamaluka. 

2. 

l» 

,, abont 80 
grains. 

iSri-Samanta- 

deva. 

Ball and 
horseman. 

Probably belongs 
to Bamand or 
SSmanta 

a 

M 

Silver, abont 65 
grains. 

It 

It 

It 

4. 

• 

• t 

,, abont 46 
grains. 

^ti-Bhimadeva 

It 

Ptobably belong, 
to Bhima. 

6. 

It 

Copper about 40 
grains. 

Sri-Vehhadeva 

Elephant 
and lion. 

Not identified. 

e. 

If 

Silver, about 46 
grains 

Stt-Khamara- 

yaka. 

Bull and 
horseman. 

II 

7. 

It 

It 

iSri-Aealapala. 

deva. 

It 

tl 

e. 

„ 

Silver, about 66 
grains. 

Srl-Spalapati- 

deva. 

11 

• 1 


Through the courtesy and assistance of Mr. Allan I could 
examine all these coins in the coin cabinet of the British 
Museum. Specimens of the same type of coins belonging to 
numbers, 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8, are preserved in the Indian Museum 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal and have been noticed in the 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by 
Vincent A. Smith, pp. 246-49. Smith notices the variant read- 
ings of the legend of some of these coins. Thus the name which 
Mr. Allan reads as Vehka has been also read as Vakka^ Varka, 
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Verka, and 7a«fco, Khamarayaka as Kkadavayaka, Khuda- 
vayaka and Khiiduvayaka andJA^atopaZa as Asatapala. I could 
not find the single copper coin of the Lion-and-peacock type in 
the British Museum which according to Bayley had the legend 
3n-Kamara or Kamm. But probably this is the same as No. 1. 


Genealogical Table. 
(Dates approximate) 


I. The Tubki Sims. 

Last KiTig Lagaturman (o. 850 A.D.). 


II. The Hindu Sahib. 

Eallar— Lalliya (o. 850-870 A.D.). 

_ • 

Samand — Samanta 
(o. 870-900 A,D.) 

Toramaua — ^Eamaluka (Eamalu) 
i (900-940 A.D.) 

Bhiiua(pala 1?) 

(o. 940-65) 

; Istapala 

Jayapala (c. 965-1001 A.D.} 

inandapala 
(o. 1001-1013 A.D.) 


Trilocanapaia Sukhapala 

(c. lOlB-1021 A.D.) (Nawasah Shah) 

Nidar Bhim (Bhbnapala n?) 

(e. 1021-1026 A.D.I. 
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OHAPTEE in 


Dynastic History of Kashmir 

{[^The present State of Kashmir ‘ covers an area of 80,900 
square miles, extending from 32°17' to 36°58' N. and from 73°2G' 
to 80°30' E,’ Its northern frontier almost touches the upper 
waters of the Ab-i-Panja. In the south it faces the Punjab 
districts of Jhelum, Gujrat, Sialkot and Gurdaspur. West to 
east it extends from the river Yarkhun to the Lingzi Thaug 
Plains. Of this extensive area ancient Kdsmlra formed but a 
small portion. The political and geographical application of the 
term was ‘ restricted to the great basin of the Vitasta (Jhelum) 
and the side valleys drained by its tributaries above the 
Baramula defile,’ It was surrounded on all sides by a ring of 
high mountains,^ which can be conveniently divided into three 
main ranges. One of these, known as the Pir Pantsal Range, 
formed the southern and south-western boundary of Kashmir. 
It extends from the Ban®hal Pass to the valley of the Vitasta. In 
Kalhana’s time it was inhabited by the Khas'as, the modern 
Khakkas, and was divided into a number of semi-inderendent 
hill states. In the south-east of this range was sit ripd. tbn 
P’“^”’’^'’litv of Kasthavata (mod. Kishtwar), whose .1 historj' 
(liana has summariion^ power.* Between this staties, which 
.e more or less of a mjay the hill state of Can we can guess 
iiom these somewhat coufuaterranrrim’it) that the Valley must 
have passed in succession under the rule of the Mauryas, the 

For this account of the ancient geography and political topography of 
indebted to Stem’s admirable Memoir, in the Sod vol. of hie Eng Trans, of Kalhana’s 
Sa/atarangiil, Vol. 11, pp 347-490. 

’ miaiarnngm, Eng Trans by Stem, Vol. II, pp. 430 ff. 

Raiatarangini, of Jonaraja (Bombay Ed ), V. 153: Stem’s Eng. Trans of Kalbana’s 
Bli]atarangii}%, Vol. II, pp. 438-39. ^ 

The chronicles of Srivara and PrajyabhafJa carry on the account till 1688. 
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tract of the lower and middle hills between the Candrabhaga 
and the Vitasta ’ was known in ancient times as Darva- 
bliisarad Generally this region was split up into a 
number of smaller hill states, the most considerable of 
which was Kajapuri (mod. Eajauri).^ On the north-west 
of Eajapuii was situated the principality of Lohara, which 
included the valley now known as LoWrin. To the west, in 
the lower valley of the TausI (mod. Tohi) and perhaps 
extending up to the left banks of the Vitasta, this state was 
adjoined by the principality of Parnotsa (mod. Punch).® For 
the facility of communication between the Punjab and these lull 
states and the Kashmir valley nature had provided a number of 
passes through the Pir Pantsal Eange. Of these, we have al- 
ready mentioned the easternmost one, the ]3an‘''hal Pass, the 
Banasala of Kalhana ^ which ‘ owing to its small elevation 
(9,000 ft.) must have always been a convenient route of commu- 
nication towards the upper Cheiiab Valley and the eastern of the 
Punjab Hill States.’ The castle of Banas'ala, which guarded 
this route, was in the hands of a Khasa chief in the 12th cen- 
tury. ‘About 8 miles straight to the west of the lake Kons*r 
Nag the range is again crossed by a pass over 14,000 ft. high,' 
which under the name Siddha-patha (mod. Sidan or Budil) is 
mentioned by Kalhana.® ‘ It lies on a route which in an almost 
’’ne connects Srinagar with Akhnur and Sialkot in the 

10. in. About five miles due north of the (lake) Ni^iSYian 

n reach a pass now known as E&ynolds, London f'O 
Pancaladhara of Kser Vol. II, pp. 14-52. 

11. Ta’fikh,-i-lflrisn,tii\v days tjiated by John Briggs, 

London, Vol. I. 

12. ^abaqat-i-Akban of NigSmud-Din, English Transla- 

tion by B. Dey, Bibliotheca Indica. New 
Series. No. 1383, Calcutta, 1913. 

13. JamVul-Hilmyat of Muhammad ^Aufi, Extracts 

Translated in Elliot,, Vol. pp. 156-203. 
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central part of the Punjab.’ The next considerable depression 
which was also an ancient line of communication, was the 
Tos^maidan Pass, which connected Srinagar with tlie Western 
Punjab, via Lohara. During the reii’n of the Lohara kings 
(c. 1003-1154 A.D.) tins route acquiii'd special importance in 
the history of Kashmir. Beyond this, in the north-west, the Pir 
Pantsai Range gradually descends into the Vitasta valley which 
Was one ol the great gates ol Kashmir, connecting it with Urasa 
(mod Hazara), Gandhara (mod Rawalpindi district), and the 
regions to the west It Avas tiuough this loutc that Yuan 
Chwang and Ou-K’ong came to Kashnnr As the route ended 
in Kashmir at Varahainula’ (mod Baiainula) it is convenient to 
designate it after the name of that town The kings of Kashmir 
appear to have held Vitasta valley as far as Bolyasaka ^ (mod 
Buliasa) as an outlying frontiei distiict Beyond tins, up to the 
borders of Urasa, the valley w’as knoivn as DvrirSvatl (mod. 
Dvarbidi).® North of Dvaravatl in the longer valley of the 
Kfspa (mod. Kishen Ganga), lay the semi-independent Khasa 
principality of Karnaha (mod. Karn'iv) ' Between Dva.ravatT 


Its Cid Karnaha, the Kainag Range accnm"‘inies the V’tasta fc 

' -iiie most of these 

IS, ot course the Bajatarangini of Kalhana, who finished his 
work me. 1150 A.D, Kalliana’s work was continued by Jona- 
raja, who briefly traces the downfall of Hindu rule in the Valley 

of early Muslim rulers 
11 1420 A.D. For the earliest portion Ol Kaisfimirian histon' 
Ralhana has summarised a number of earlier chronicles, which 
am more or less of a mythical character. But we can guess 
Irom these somewhat confused accounts that the Valley must 
have passed m succession under the rule of the Mauryas, the 


‘ of the ancient geography and political topography of Tfaghm.-. r 

indebted to Stem’s admirahle JtfemoiMn the 2nd vol. ot hia Bng. Tnns of Kalhan ' 

Haiatarangtni, Vol. II, pp. 347490 Wha^Ba 

RSiatarangmi, Bog Trana by Stem, Vol. II, pp. 439 ff. 

' Ratatarangvix, of Jonaraja (Bombay Bd.). V. 163: Stem’s Bng. Trans of 
Raiatarangxxfi, Vol. II, pp 438-39 Kalhapa ■ 

The chronicles of Srivara and Prajyabhatta carry on the account till 1686. 
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continues in a slightly south-easterly direction for about a 100 
miles. The upper course of the Krsna in this region was in- 
habited by the Dards, and was known as the Daraddes'a.^ A 
route starting from the north of Mahapadma (Wular Lake) 
crossed this northern range at G-urais on the Kishen Ganga, which 
is probably to be identified with Daratpurl,® the chief town of 
the Dards. From Gurais it leads to Astor and the Balti terri- 
tory on the Indus. This route was guarded by the ancient fort 
of Dugdhaghata (mod. Dud“khut) which was often a bone of 
contention between Kashmirians and Dards.® To the east of 
Dugdhaghata the summit of the range gradually culminates in 
the Haramukuta (mod. Haramuk) peaks, round which cluster 
some of the holiest of Kashmirian tirthas. Eastward from 
Haramukuta, the range which we have been following so far, 
meets near the head of the Sind valley, ‘the great chain of 
snowy mountains which stretches from Mount Nanga Parvat in 
a south-easterly direction to the Nunkum Peaks in Sttru. A 
few miles south of this junction we arrive at a gap irj. the 
mountains,’ which is generally known by its Ladakhi nan^e of 
.Zdji-La. This pass lay on a very important route conneofcinj 
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this pass a range of mountains, forming the eastern boundary 
of Kashmir ‘runs almost due south until it reaches the lioad 
waters of the Vitasta. It then turns to the north-west and at 
the Ban*hal pass joins on to the Pir Paiits.il Eange.’- Towards 
the Chenab this range is pieiced by two passes, viz., the Margan 
and the Parbal Pass, the latter of which ‘forms the usual route 
towards Kasthavata.’ ^ 

The above is a brief outline of the boiiiulaiies and the 
political frontiers of ancient Kasmlrn. The valley thus sur- 
rounded by nature’s barriers was divided into two grcall; divi- 
sions, VIZ., KramarUjya and Madaonrapja. The capital, Brina- 
gara, which has not changed its position since the days of Yuan 
Chwang, stood just at the junction ol these tivo divisions.^ The 
valley was thickly populated, and according to tradition 
contained 66,063 villages ” 

For the history of this secluded valley we have pracliciilly 
no uisf’aptions'eiliKr'oii 'IP'^tal or stone. But fortunately it 
possesses a number of cln uioie^ which att'>wn^ 
connected higtory of the land, fioT' J'lib'elirliest times down to 
its conquest by Akbar in 1586 A. D, The most important of these 
IS, of course the Rdjatarangml of Kalhana, who finished his 
w'ork in c. 1150 A.D. Kalhana’s work was continued by Jona- 
raja, who briefly traces the downfall of Hindu rule in the Valley 
in 1339 A.D. and gi\es an account of the early Muslim rulers 
till 14:20 A.D. ^ For the earliest portion 01 Kashmirian history 
Kalhana has summarised a number of earlier chronicles, which 
are more or less of a mythical character. But we can guess 
from these somewhat confused accounts that the Valley must 
have passed in succession under the rule ol the Mauryas, the 

‘ Koi this account of the anuent geogiapbj and political topography of Eaabmir I am 
indebted to Stein’s admirable Memoir, in the 3nd vol. of his Eng Trans, of Ealbapa's 
Bajatarafigint, Vol. II. pp. 347-490. 

’ HaiataraAgiiji, Eng. Trans by Stein, Vol. 11, pp. 439 S. 

‘ Ed/atarongint, of Jonaraja (Bombay Ed.), V. 133: Stem’s Eng. Trans of Ealbapa's 
BSjatarangitfi, Vol. II, pp. 436-39 

* The chronicles cf SUrara and Frajyibbafts carry on the account till 1586. 
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great Kusa^as, and the Hiinas. Fortunately for us, Kalhaflia’s 
account gradually approaches a historical character from about 
the 7th century A.D , when, thanks to the visit of Yuan 
Chwang (631-33 A.D.) and a number of notices in the Chinese 
annals, we can check the statements of the Kashmiri historian. 
The accession of the Karkota Diulabhavardhana in the first 
quarter of the 7 th century marks an era in the history of the 
country.^ For the first time the Valley came under the adminis- 
tration of a strong line of rulers, whose ambitious and powerful 
arms s|jon brought it into conflict with the princes on the Oxus, 
the Imflus and the Ganges. Bye. 631 A.D. Kashmir had already 
absorb-ed the hill states of Parnotsa and Eajapurl. In the west 
it had conquered Urasa, and had come into conflict with the 
Sahis, from whom it took Taksasila (mod. Eawalpmdi district) 
and extended its power as far as Simhapura (Salt Eange) m the 
Pun]a,b. It was probably due to this pressure that the Sahis 
were , compelled to lemove their capital fioul UdabhaJiiJa (Und), 

fiist kji’f of the 8tli century Kai>hmir^ 
became one of the s^unod'’'^.^^'7bis in Asia. Though many of 
the details of Lalitaditya’s digoijaya aie shrouded in myth and 
mystery, the story of his conquest of Kanauj in the Ganga- 
Yamuna Doab, Tukharistan in the upper Oxus valley, and 
Daraddes'a in the upper Kishen Ganga appears to be based on 
historical data.® He also maintained diplomatic relations with 
the Chinese emp- Hiuen-tsung (A.D. 713-755), and waged 
successful war against the Bhauttas (Tibetans). It was also 
during this period that Kashmir first came into conflict with the 
Arabs. Bala^uri informs us that in the reign of the ‘Abbasid 

'■ Darlabhavaidbana claimed desoect from Naga Eaikotaka. According to the Epic 
and Pauranic tradition the Earko$aka Nagaa were in the Deccan. The Haihaya king 
Aijana, son of Ertavirya is said to hare captured Msbismatl from these Nagas. Does the 
claim of Darlabba indicate that he was a southerner? See Pargiter, Ancient Indian His- 
torical Tradition, London, 1922, p, 266 and fn 1 ; also Mahabharata, VIII, 44, 2066 ; III, 
66, 2671 ; VIII, 34, 1483 ; HaneaMaa, 168, 9602 , Padmapura^, VI, 242, 2. 

* BB, Vol. I, pp. 136-47 j Life, p. 192. 

“ Ealbapa’s Ra/otarangmi. IV, 131-264, Stem’s Eng. Trans., Vol I, 88-92. 
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Caliph al-Mansiir his governor of Sind, ^isham ibn ‘Anar 
at-Taghlibi (c. 768-72 A.D.). ‘ conquered Kashmir, obtaining 
many prisoners and slaves." By ‘ Kashmir’ Baladhurl probably 
meant that portion of the Punjab, north of Multan, which came 
into the possession of the Karkotas at this time In the second 
half of the 8th century, Kashmir was ruled by another powerful 
prince of this line named Jayapida. The details of his unceas- 
ing campaign and marvellous escapes from adversaries, as given 
by Kalhana, have more the appearance of romance and fancy 
than history;* but behind this fantastic colouring there a];^ears 
to have been a historical figure who made desperate efforts to 
maintain for the Karkotas the prominent position won for them 
by the victories of Durlabhavardhana and LalitSditya, What- 
ever may have been the success attained by Jayapida, it is 
certain that during the inglorious reign of his successor the 
power of Kashmir gradually declined, till, as we shall see further 
on, it was again restricted to its original limits, the Vitasta 
basin, east of Baramula.® 

After another century and a half (c. 700-855 A.D.) the 
Karkotas were overthrown by the Utpalas. “ With the acces- 
sion of Avantivarman (A.D. 855-6 to 833),” the first king of 
the dynasty, “we reach that period of Kashmir history for which 
Kalhana’s work presents us ndtli a truly historical record. The 
use of contemporary accounts from the commencement of the 
Fifth Book onward becomes evident, not only from the generally 
sober and mattter-of-fact character of the narrative, but also 
from the details henceforth furnished regarding many petty 
events, the memory of which could not have maintained itself 
in popular tradition, and from the use of exact dates. The fact 
can scarcely be accidental that Avantivarman, the first king, the 


> KFB, Part IE, pp. 230-31. I have already disoessed the possible effect of these 
raids on the foreign policy of Easbosir, in my chapter on the iSshtt, see supra, pp. 71 and 72. 
* BS/otOfoAff»n», IV, 402-691. Stem’s Bng, Trans., Vol. I, pp. 98-96. 

* > i6«d,p. 07. 

15 
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date of whose death is shown by Kalha^a with year, month, 
and day, stands at the head of a new dynastic list. It seems 
to indicate that records based on contemporary annals were 
contained among Kalhana’s sources only from the commence- 
ment of the Utpala dynasty onwards.” ^ The reign of Avanti- 
varman is remarkably free from any ambitious foreign policy 
or wars of aggression beyond its frontiers. But his reign 
is important as an era of internal peace and consolidation. 
Aided by his able mantri Sura, he initiated a series of reforms 
which soon healed the wounds of misgovernment and internal 
troubles of the preceding reigns. One of these troubles was 
the growth of the power of the Damaras. The Damaras are first 
mentioned by Kalhajaa in connection with the reign of Lalita- 
ditya, who is said to have asked his successors not to leave to 
the villagers “more food supply than required for one year's 
consumption, nor more oxen than wanted for (the tillage of) 
their fields. Because if they should keep more wealth, they 
would become in a single year very formidable Pamaras and 
strong enough to neglect the commands of the king.”"* Aided 
by the weak rule of the later Karkotas, this powerful rural 
aristocracy was gradually growing up from the well-to-do land- 
holding class. Their rapacity and insubordination were perma- 
nent sources of trouble in later Kashmirian history. But even 
as early as this reign their land-grabbing instinct is well illus- 
trated by the story of the Pamara Dhanva of Lahara (mod. Lar 
district), who took away all the villages belonging to the shrine 
of Bliutesvara. We are told by Kalhana that Sura treated him 
like a son, and he was so powerful that when summoned to 
the presence of the mantri, “ he made the earth shake with the 
tramp of his foot soldiers, and did not bend his back.” The 
minister realised the danger to the state from the growth of 
this new factor in the polity, and meted out the extreme penalty 

» /6id. 

M rV, 847-88; 866 St6iii'6 Note G in Volume XI of hii Bug. Twif», 

pp. 304 ff. 
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of the law to the miscreant.^ Amongst the building activities 
of Sura must be mentioned the formation of a ‘fine town called 
Surapura’ (mod. Hur^'por) at the Kashmir end of the Pir P^tsal 
route, to which city he transferred the watch station (dhakka) 
from Kramavarta (mod. Kamelankoth).* This minister, his 
wife KavyadevI, and his son Eatnavardhana were all devotees 
of Siva, and built many temples and mathas in honour of that 
god.® The king, we are told “conformed to the pleasures of 
his minister as (if it were that) of a deity, bore himself (out- 
wardly) as a worshipper of Siva, though he was (in reality) 
from childhood a worshipper of Visnu.” He constructed the 
temple of Siva Avantisvara and made other benefactions to the 
shrines of Tripuresvara, Bhutesa, and Vijayesa.^ But foremost 
among the foundations of this reign was the town of Avantipura 
(mod. Vant'pSr) whose ruins “rank among the most imposing 
monuments of ancient Kashmir architecture, and sufficiently 
attest the resources of their builder.”® 

Avantivarman and his minister also appear to have been 
liberal patrons of letters. Amongst the poets who obtained 
fame during his reign Kalhana mentions four, viz., Ananda- 
vardhana, EatnSkara, Sivasvamin, and Muktakana.® Of these 
the first was the author of two works, yet extant, the Dhvanya- 
loka, a rhetorical treatise, and the poem Devlsafaka, both of 
which ‘were commented upon toivards the close of the 10th 
century.’ Eatnal^i^ra has been rightly identified with the 
author of Haravijaya, who composed this work under Cippata 
Jayapida (826-38 A.D.). Muktakana ‘appears to be known 
otherwise only from quotations in two treatises of Ksemendra 
(11th century),’ while Sivasvamin is ‘perhaps identical with 

* Jjajataro» 9 »ij», V, 48-62. 

* Ibid, V, 39, see also III, 927 and Note D in Stem's Eng. Tians., Vol. II, p, 291 S., 

* Ibid, V, 37-38, 40-41. 

Ihid, V, 46-46. 

Ibid, Btoin's Eng. Tians., Vol. I. p. 97. 

RSi'ataranginl, V, 82-36 
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the poet, verses of whom are given in Ksemendra’a Kavi- 
kanthdbharana and some later anthologies.’ ^ 

But the foremost achievements of this reign were the 
regulation of the waters of the Vitasta and vast undertakings 
of drainage and irrigation in the Valley. Kalhana tells us that 
this work was first began by king Lalitaditya, but it soon fell 
through under the feeble kings who succeeded Jayapida, with 
the result that the land was ove rtaken by disastrous floods and 
the price of a khdri of rice rose to 150 Dinndras} The person 
who thought and carried out the necessary steps was a man of 
extraordinary engineering skill. A foundling picked up by a 
CaniiaZft woman and brought up by a Sudra nurse, Suyya, be- 
came a ‘ teacher of small boys ’ and having attracted attention 
by his ‘ brilliant intellect,’ ^ was entrusted by Avantivarman 
with the necessary funds to carry out his projects. Thanks to 
the minute topographical description of Kalhana and the re- 
searches of Stem we can still after the lapse of more than 1,000 
years trace the steps taken by Suyya. Among his measures the 
most important was the changing of the confluence of the 
Sindhu and Vitasta, which formerly flowed to the left and right 
of the Trigrami (mod. Tregaon), to their present position near 
Shadipur. He diverted the combined waters into a new bed 
leading “into that part of the Wular which by its depth and 
well defined boundaries is naturally designed as a great reservoir 
to receive the surplus water of dangerous floods.” He then 
constructed stone embankments along this course for 7 yojanas, 
(about 42 miles) . By this means he reclaimed the marshes south 
of the Mahapadma, and founded there flourishing villages pro- 
tected by circular dykes, which came to be known as Kwtiioiila 

‘ Ro/otaronginl, Eng. TraES. by Stem, Vol. I, p. 189, note on V. 34; Detailed 
Report of a Tour in Search of Saruhrtt M3S- by O. Buhler; extra number of the 
JBBA3, 1897, pp. 42, 66 and 66 j Aufreoht, Catalogue Cotologorum, 1891, Part I, pp. 491, 
654 : 3ubhaettaoa!i of Vallabhadeva, Ed. by Peterson, 1886, p. 129. 

“ BajataraAgttfl, V, 68-71. For Dtnnara and Khafi, sea Stem’s Note H in Vol. II 
of bis translation, pp 308-28. 

• I6id, V, 74-80. 
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from their appearance of round bowls {Kwi ^) “He (then) 
arranged (accordingly) on a permanent basis for the size and 
distribution of the watercourse for each village, and (by using 
for irrigation) the Anuld and other streams embellished all 
regions with an abundance of irrigated fields which were distin- 
guished for excellent produce.” Previous to these operations he 
had removed the rocks which had rolled down from the moun- 
tains at Yaksadara (mod. Dyar*gul, some 3 miles below the 
eastern end of the Baraniula gorge) into the Vitasta and con- 
structed stone walls to protect it against any future fall of 
rocks. The result of these operations are described as follows 
by Kalhana ; 

“ There where previously from the beginning of things the 
purchase price of a khdrl of rice was 200 Dtnnaras in times of 
great abundance, in that very land of Kasmira henceforth— 0 
wonder ! — the khdrl of rice came to be bought for 36 
Dinndras." 

Suyya’s memory is preserved to this day by the town of 
Suyyapura (mod SSpur) , which he founded on the bank of the 
Vitasta, where she leaves the waters of the Mahapadma.®’ 

Avantivarman died as a devout Vaisnava in the Laukika era 
3959 (A.D. 883) at the Tnpureia hill (mod. Triphar).® Soon 
after his death a civil war began amongst the proud and numer- 
ous descendants of Utpala, who all “ aspired each and all to 
the throne.” The Pratlhdra Ratnavardhana secured by his 
exertions the kingdom for Sankaravarman, the son of Avanti- 
varman. But the amdtya Karnapa raised his cousin Sukha- 
varman to the status of yuvardja.* The result was a civil 


‘ Dr. Bkioett suggests that Kun4ala may mean rings or bracelets. 

0 Bajatarangtni, V, 81*111; Stem's Eng. Trana., Vol I, p. 98, Vol. U, Note 1, pp. 
839-86 ; and Mtmoir, sections 68-71, pp. 418 22, 

’ See Stem’s note on V, 46, Eng. Trans., Vol I, pp. 192-93. Cnnnmgliani refers to 
this king the coins with the legend Adt .n;tta (idityavarma ?) ; 'CMI, p. 46. 

* Bajatarangim, V, 128-29 ; his father Saravarman, a step-brother of Avanti, en- 
]oyed * wide powers of guvaraja ’ in the previous reign ; see V, 22. 
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war, “ during which the kingdom was at every moment as i 
placed in a swing.” Sahkaravarman defeated his rival with 
difficulty, and after fighting many battles with Samaravarman 
and other rivals, at last secured his position.^ After consolida- 
ting his power at home, he is reported to have undertaken a 
series of expeditions to recover the foreign possessions which 
were lost during the weak rule of the later Karkotas. In spite 
of the beneficial measures during the reign of Avantivarman, 
Kalhana admits that Kashmir during the period ‘ had become 
reduced in population and wealth ’ The expeditions of the king 
which Kalhana describes with so much poetic flourish, and in 
one of which the king met his death, leaves us in no doubt that 
the boundaries of the kingdom were again restricted to the 
Vitasta basin, east of Varahamula. With a large army whose 
advance guard alone, according to the exaggerated estimate of 
Kalhana, consisted of ” 9 lakhs of foot-soldiers, 300 elephants, 
and 1 lakh of horsemen” the king marched forth from the 
dvara and following the Pir Pantsal route, ^ invaded Darbabhi- 
sara. At the approach of the Kashmirian army, its king Nara- 
vahana took refuge in the mountain gorges.® 8ankaravarman 
then captured and imprisoned a prince named Hangana, and 
gradually reached the outskirts of the Punjab plain, “ wholly 
bent on the conquest of Gurjara.” Prthvicandra, the king of 
Trigarta (Kangra), who had previously given his son Bhavana- 
candra as a hostage, is reported at this stage to have come 
towards Sahkaravarman to do homage, but fearing capture, 
“ fled far away, failing in resolve.” Kalhana’ s description does 
not show that Trigarta was actually conquered, and Stein is 
probably right in assuming that no “material success was 
achieved by him in the hills east of the Ravi.” But he appears 

i Ibid, y, 130-36. 

• On this point sea Stein’s note on 1, 122, 302 ; IV, 404 ; V, 137, 143-44, in his Eng. 
Trans., Vol. I. 

* Naravahana, though innocent, was later slain by the king, who was afraid of 
treachery. Bee V, 209, 
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to have met with better success in his struggle with the Gurjara- 
dhipa, Alakhana. I have already described elsewhere the possi- 
bility of some sort of an alliance between the Adhimja Bhoja, 
Alakhana, and the iSahi Lalliya.* Though Sankaravarman 
claims to have curbed the sovereign power of Bhoja and “ up- 
rooted in battle the fortune of Alakhana, he seems to have gain- 
ed no substantial success His only conquest probably was the 
Tahha-desa, the region between the upper waters of the Chenab 
and the Eavi.^ This land Alakhana is said to have humbly 
given up, “ preserving his own country, as (if he had saved) his 
own body (at the sacrifice) of a finger.” The Gurjara lord was 
no doubt saved from a more serious defeat by the support of 
Lalliya iSdhi, against whom howevei Sankaravarman does not 
appear to have gained any success. Tlie only other expedition of 
this king was towards the Indus through the Baramula defile, 
and was undertaken to avenge the death of his dvaradhipa ® at 
"Vlranaka, in the "Vitasta valley, below the gate of Baramula. 
Kalhana informs us that after destroying Viranaka the king con- 
quered numerous territories on the banks of the Sindhu (Indus) 
and received the homage of their terror-stricken kings. As he 
was marching back through Uia% from this expedition he was 
fatally wounded in the neck, by a “swift-flying arrow” dis- 
charged by a ^oapdka, in the course of a conflict with the inhabi- 
tants. While the arrow was being pulled out he died, in the 
Laukika era 3977 (A.D. 902).* In describing the subsequent 
march of the army towards Kashmir, Kalhana tells us that it 
reached “ Bolyasaka in their own territory ” after 6 days’ 
march.® This shows that m spite of the energetic efforts of SaP- 
karavarman he could not extend the boundaries of his state 

' See supra, chapter on the Mahu, pp. 71-76. 

* Bajatarangi^t, V, 187-66 , 209 ; Tahka-desa bae been identified with the Tsek-hta of 
Ynan Chwang, the capital of which wae close to the old city of Sbe-kie-lo (SakalaoSiallcot). 

* Eng Trans, by Stem, Vol. I, Note on V, 214. 

* BajataraAgint, V, 214-22. In V, 389-90 be identifies the Dombas mth tha 
SvapSkas 

* Ibid, V, 226. 
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beyond the limits of the sub-montane regions adjoining Kashmir 
on the west and south. From Kalhana’s silence about the 
king’s operations in the north and east, it must be assumed 
that he made no efforts to recover the possessions of the Kar- 
kotas in these directions. 

Though this king’s military expeditions did not result in 
any considerable success, yet their expenses appear to have been 
a severe drain on the resources of Kashmir. To meet this, the 
king was driven to take exceptional measures for raising revenue, 
which caused severe hardships to the people. Kalha^a describes 
m detail this elaborate system of taxation.* The king establish- 
ed two new revenue offices called Attapatibhaga (‘the share of 
the lord of the market’) and Grhakrtya (‘domestic affairs’). The 
former officer was probably placed in charge of a new “variety of 
direct taxes on market shops, artificers, etc.’’ while the receipts of 
the other officer possibly included fees levied at certain domestic 
events, such as marriages, yajflopamtas, etc. We are told that 
“ by deducting or adding to the (due) weights, by fines on the 
villages and similar imposts, he amassed revenue for the 
Grhakrtya (office),’’ and “he appointed in this special office five 

secretaries (dmra) and the sixth the treasurer {ganjavara) 

Lavata.’’* Under the pretext “ that they were the (king’s legal) 
share of the selling price ’ ’ the king next proceeded to take 
“ from the temples the profits arising from the sale of incense, 
sandal wood, and other (articles of worship).’’ He also resumed 
the villages which were granted to the temples as Agraharas, on 
the understanding that a fixed amount should be returned as 
compensation {pratikara) from the income of these villages 
These lands were then cultivated directly by the State, but the 
amount of the prahkara due to the temples was reduced by dirni- 
nishing the weight in the scales by one-third. He then “ plun- 
dered straightway 64 temples, through special officers (placed 

I V, 166-81. 

» BajataraAgt^i, V, 167, 176-77, 301 , Orhakrtyadhtkara oooutb in VII, 42 , see also VIH, 
1428 ; Stein's note in his Eng. Trans on V, 167 and 177 ; Lawrence, Valley, pp. SOB B, 
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over them) under the pretence of exercising supervision.” ^ But 
the most serious taxation was certainly the systematic organiza- 
tion of the corvde (ju^hahharodhi), which broke the backbone 
of the poor. ” Villagers, who did not turn up to carry their 
allotted loads, were fined by the value of the latter at enhanced 
rates, and the same fine was levied the following year a second 
time from the village as a whole.” Kalhana mentions 13 kinds 
of corvees which were introduced by the king. Furthermore, 
“ by levying (contributions) for the monthly pay of the Skan- 
dakas (?), village clerks (gramakdyasthas) and the like, and by 
various other exactions, he drove the villagers into poverty.” 
Against this oppressive system of grinding taxation the king’s 
son Gopalavarman, is said to have protested but his remon- 
strances were scornfully rejected by the king “ 

Kalhana records with bitterness that under this rule the 
learned men lost all respect while power fell more and more into 
the hands of the plundering Kdyasthas. The king ” from fear 
of having to be liberal was averse to the society of distinguished 
men,” and “poets like Bhallata, and others had to lead the 
meanest existence.” This Bhallata has been identified with the 
author of the extant Bhallatasataka and the dictionary called 
Padamanjarlj who is often quoted by Ksemendra.® The king, 
according to Kalhapa, did not speak “ the language of the gods 
(among men, i.e., Sanskrit), but used vulgar speech (opa- 
bhramSa) fit for drunkards,” and under him cultured habits 
became the object of ridicule.* But that he was not entirely 
heterodox is shown by his building of two temples of Siva, 
Sankaragaurlsa and Sugandheaa, which were raised in a city 
built by him and named Samkarapura (Mod. Patan, a village, 
74° 37' long. 34° 10' lat.), after himself. Kalhana with evident 

t RS/ataraAjitnt, V, 168-71. 

* Jbtd, V, 172-76 and Stein's note on the Tersea in bis Eng, Trans. 

‘ Jbtd, V, 181| 204, Stein's note on V, 204 in his Eng. Trans. , Aufreoht's 
logiu CatalogoTum, 1891, Fart I, p. 397. 

‘ Ibid, V, 206-08. 
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pleasure remarks that this city was only known “'for the 
weaving of (woollen) cloths, purchase and sale of cattle, etc.,” 
and never became famous like Parihasapura, which the king 
plundered to build his city.* 

The copper coins of this king of the usual seated-goddess- 
and-standmg-raja type, are common enough. From him on- 
wards we find Kalhana’s list of kings illustrated by the evidence 
of an unbroken series of coins.* 

I have already described the violent death of this king in 
the land of Urasa. For sometime the Kashmiri army was in 
great risk of being overwhelmed by its enemies; but thanks to 
the prudence of Sukharaja and other ministers it was led home 
in safety. The king’s death was concealed, and “ by means of 
cords which made his head bend down and rise like that of a 
puppet, they caused him to return the greeting of the feudato- 
ries who had come to do homage.” When the army reached 
BolySsaka within Kashmir, the funeral rites of the king was per- 
formed. Three of his queens, including Surendravatl and a 
clever and grateful Velavitta (?) named Jayasimha, followed the 
king to death. Kalhana tells us that^ “ struck by the curse of 
the people,” the king had lost during his lifetime 20 or 30 
children without (previous) illness. But before his death he 
entrusted his surviving minor son Gopalavarman to the care of 
his mother, queen Sugandha, the daughter of the illustrious 
Siihharaja, “‘the ruler of the northern region.” ® The ministers 
respected the wish of the dying king, and placed Gopalavarman 
on the throne under the guardianship of his mother. The widow- 
ed queen soon ” became very dissolute through sensual enjoy- 
ments ” and fell in love with the mantri Prabhakaradeva, The 
only important incident of this reign is a successful expedition 

‘ rfttd, V, 166-62. 

• /bid, Eng. Trans, by stem, Vol. I, p. 101 S OH/, Plate IV, and p. 45; see also 
CCIM, 1906, pp. 269-70. 

’ V, 167. Stem auggesti that Siihhariia may bare been a mler of the Dard or aome 
neighbounng territory 
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undertaken by this minister against the of UdabhSn- 

dapura. The war resulted in the defeat and dethronement of 
the reigning possibly Samand (Samanta). After placing 
on the throne Lalliya’s son ToramSna-Kamaluka (Kamalu), the 
minister returned to SrTnagara in triumph.^ Flushed with vic- 
tory, he grew arrogant and began to cause “ the humiliation of 
brave men.” For sometime he plundered the wealth of the 
State in his post of Koaadhyakaa, and when the young king, “ by 
degrees realising the state of things, insisted on an examina- 
tion of the treasury-chests,” the minister ascribed all that was 
missing to the treasury to expenses in the iSdhi war. Finding 
the king unconvinced, and realising the danger of his position, 
he, with the assistance of his relative ESmadeva took adequate 
steps, so that the young prince “ fell into a hot fever and died 
after a rule of two years ” (904 A.D.).* Then Gopalavarman’s 
supposititious brother Samkata, “ who had been picked up from 
the highway,” obtained the throne. But he too died after a 
reign of ten days. Thereupon, Sugandha herself assumed the 
royal power “ at the b'ddmg of the subjects.” She built the 
town of G-opalapura (mod Gauripur, 75°3' long 33°57' lat.?), 
the Gopalamatha, the temple of Gopalakesava, and also a 
town after her name “ for the increase of religion.” During 
this reign we hear for the first time of the Ekdngas and the 
Tantrins. The former appear to have been a body organised in 
military fashion but employed chiefly for police duties and can 
probably be compared with the ‘ pattan Nizamat,’ which was 
maintained in Kashmir until a few years ago, or the gendarmes 
of Continental Europe.” The Tantrins were a body of foot- 
soldiers who probably derived their designation from their tribal 
name, and owed their close organisation to ethnic affinities * 

‘ See supra, pp. 76-77. 

* V, 239-41, Ealhapa aeonbes his death to witchcraft, but it looks moTB like poison- 
ing, Eoi his copper coins see Cauniagham's Clil, Plate IV, and p. 45; CGlIt, p, 
270. 

* Vi 249 ; Stein’s note on it in his Eng. Trans. 

* V, 248 ; and Stein’s note on the verse in his Eng, Trans. 
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Aided by the weak rule, of Sahkaravarman’s successors, these 
organisations assumed the character of close corporations, and 
began to play the part of “true Praetorians.’’ Kalhana tells 
us that in the reign of Sugandha the Tantrins “ had formed a 
confederacy, and were strong enough to punish or to farour 
the rulers of this land.’’ She carried on her administration 
for two years, relying on the Ekangas and through the good 
will of the Tantrins.^ But the moment she tried to take an 
independent line, she came into conflict with them and was 
hurled from power. As Avantivarman’s family had died out, 
she assembled the mantris, samantas, Tantnns, and the 
Ekangas in council and proposed to invest Nirjitavarman, a 
grandson of Siiravarman, and a son of Sukhavarman, with 
regal power. This prince was notorious under the nickname 
Pangii, and was in the habit of spending the night in dissipa- 
tion and all day in sleep. Her proposal therefore did not meet 
with ready acceptance. The Tantrins in the meantime united 
in a separate faction and placed Partha, the ten-year old son 
of Nirjitavarman, on the throne (906 A, D.). The unfortunate 
queen was compelled to leave the royal palace, “making her 
rolling tears take the place of a necklet of pearls.’’ In 914 
A. D. she came out from her retirement at Huskapura (mod. 
Uskur), and tried to recover her power with the assistance of 
the Ekangas. In the struggle that followed the Tantrins were 
victorious. The union of the Ekangas was bioken while the 
unfortunate queen herself was taken prisoner and put to death 
(914 A. D.).' 

In the meantime Pahgu was acting as the guardian of the 
child-king. But, as Kalhaga puts it, he together with the 
ministers was bent only on the amassing of bribes. The kings, 
says the chronicler, “ were in the service of the Tantrins, and 

> V, 248-49. 

* V, 261-62. For her copper coins see OMI, Plate Fg end p. 45 ; V. Smith, CCIM, 
p. 270. 
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ousted each other like gramakayasthas, by offering greater 
and greater bribes In this land, the rulers of which had 
conquered Kanyakubja and other countries, the kings now 
maintained themselves by giving bills of exchange {hmidiM) 
to the Tantrins.” The ministers ‘ intrigued in deep-laid 
plots,’ for the throne, and a famine caused by a flood “ appear- 
ed like a caustic thrown in a wound ” (917-18 AD.). Crops 
failed and the price of a kharl of rice rose to a 1,000 Dinnaras. 
The waters of the Vitasta became entirely filled with corpses, 
and the land covered with bones like one great burial ground. 
But in this great calamity the ministers and the Tantrins be- 
came wealthy ' by selling stores of rice at high prices.’ The 
king would only take that person as minister who raised the 
sums due on the Tantrins' bills. His callous attitude to 
the sufferings of his people is thus vividly described by Kal- 
hana : “As one might look from inside his hot bathroom 
upon all the people outside distressed by the wind and rain of 
a downpour in the forest, thus for a long time the wretched 
Pahgu, keeping in his palace, praised his own comfort, while 
he saw the people in misery.’’ * 

The next 18 years of Kashmir history (918-36 A. D.) are 
entirely dominated by the Tantrins, who made and unmade 
kings. In A.D. 921 Partha was overthrown by his father 
Pangu, whom the Tantrins supported and installed as king. 
But he died in 923, after having placed on the throne his 
young son Cakravarman. Partha with the assistance of the 
Tantrins tried to recover his throne, and fought a battle with 
the Bkangas, without decisive results. In the meantime the 
child-king was protected under the guardianship of his mother 
BappatadevI, and then for 10 years under that of his grand- 
mother Ksillika. In 933 A.D., however, the Tarttrins over- 
threw him and appointed as king Suravarman (I), the son of 
Pahgu by Mrgavatl. The uncles and ministers of this king, 


I V, 364-77. 
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who was of good character, caused his overthrow ‘ ‘ by not pay- 
ing what was due to the Tantrins.” He was deposed in 934 
A. D., and the guards made the ‘ liberal Partha once more 
king.’ But in 935 Cakravarman, who offered them ‘ great 
riches ’ was again crowned. But he soon fled being unable to 
meet the bills of the Tantrins. His ‘ deceitful minister Sath- 
bhuvardhana, whom he had placed in charge of the Grhakrtya 
oflEice then got himself installed in the same year, by “ pro- 
mises of yet greater bribes.” But in 936 A. D. Cakravarman 
with the assistance of the Damara Samgrama raised a large 
army, and inflicted a terrible defeat upon the Tantrins outside 
Padmapura (mod Pampar, 74°59' long. 34°1' lat ). This 
victory, in which Gakravarmaru appears to have displayed con- 
siderable personal bravery and which caused the death of five 
to SIX thousand Tantrins, broke the backbone of this military 
corporation.' But as the battle was won ‘ with the assistance of 
numberless Pamaras,’ it introduced, as we shall see further on, 
another element of danger in the body politic from this landed 
aristocracy ^ Cakravarman after he had killed Sambhuvardhana 
and cleared the kingdom of his enemies, soon fell under ‘the 
p^ ver of parasites and committed acts which were cruel and 
devoid of judgment ’ One of these cost him his life and tflrone 
The king, enamoured by the singing and dancing of two beauti- 
ful JDomha girls named HamsI and Nagalata, took them to his 
seraglio HathsI was raised by the love-blmded king to the 
rank of chief queen, and enjoyed the royal privilege of being 
fanned with chowries. This alliance appears to have raised 
the status of the Dombas in the State. But the flagrant 
violation of caste-iules, the shock caused by their free entrance 
into places of worship, the galling subservience of the proud 
Pamaras to the pleasure of this low-caste people, and the king’s 
treacherous conduct towards the Pamaras, at last produced an 


’ V, 387-47. 

* V, 439, 446-48 ; these veieee shov the growing power oft he DSmarse. 
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inevitable reaction. A body of these barons, suddenly surprised 
him at night in the Pomba-queen’s quarters, and “killed him 
in the embrace of the crying Soapakl, while his body rested on 
her swelling breasts.’’* This event occurred in 937 A.D. 
The ‘ foolish ministers ’ then installed ‘ the wicked son of 
Partha,’ called Unmattavanti, who is described by Kalhana as 
“ worse than wicked.’’ “His chief ministers were those who 
could make music with their noses, shoulders, etc., and who 
would bang their skulls with knocks and blows.” We can 
form an adequate estimate of these ministers by the conduct 
of Parvagupta, “ who danced in the royal assembly with his 
loin cloth taken off.” The following are some of the instances 
of this king’s revolting sports. Kalhana tells us that : 

“Instigated by wretched companions, he exercised himself 
in the use of arms by hitting naked women in the hollow, 
between their breasts with thrown daggers. 

“ He had the womb of pregnant women cut open in order 
to see the child, and also out off limbs of labourers to test their 
power of endurance.” 

Encouraged by the wicked Parvagupta, who was plotting 
to secure the throne himself, he imprisoned and starved to death 
all his half-brothers, and at last killed his father Partha in 
his retirement at the Jayendravihara at Srinagara with revolt- 
ing cruelty.* But before the “long-continued laugh ” of amuse- 
ment of his cruel deed was over, he became afflicted with a 
consumptive disease, and after suffering immeasurable pains 
died in 939 A.D Kalhapa tells us that, not to speak of his 
subjects, even the 14 queens of his seraglio were delighted at 
his death.® 

“ The parricide miscreant king, when his descent to hell 
was near, placed on the throne a young child called Suravarman 
(H), whom the servant-girls of his seraglio had procured from 

* V, 354-413 : for fais copper come see CMI, Plate IV, and p, 46. 

* For the copper coins of Partha see CMI, Plate IV, and p. 46. CCIM, p. Sldlp 

‘ V, 418-44. For his copper coins see Oill, Plate IV, and p. 46. 
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somewhere and falsely declared to be the king’s son.” Before 
the child-king’s position could be consolidated, the commander- 
in-chief {Kampamdhipati),'^ Kamalavardhana, advanced on the 
capital from Madavarajya, and easily defeated the royal troops. 
He, however, very foolishly did not ascend the throne at once, 
but ‘ collected all the Brahmans and canvassed them in liis 
desire for the royal power.’ The Brahmans, who are described 
by Kalhana as ‘resembling bulls without horns,’ dressed in 
coarse woollen cloaks, met in an assembly and debated the 
question for 5 or 6 days. At last their choice fell upon 
Yasaskara, the ambitious and eloquent son of Prabhakaradeva, 
‘the secret paramour of Sugandha,’ who had just returned 
from abroad. 

With the accession of Yasaskara in A.D. 939 the Utpala 
dynasty came to an end. Kalhana gives a favourable descrip- 
tion of the reign of the new king. ‘‘The land became so 
free from robbery that at night the doors were left open in 
the bazars, and the roads were secure for travellers. As he 
exercised careful supervision, the functionaries, who had 
plundered everything, found no other occupation but to look 
after the cultivation.” “ The chronicler illustrates the judicial 
sagacity of the king by two stories which appear to be based 
on fact, and mentions the building of a nvatha for students from 
Iryadesa.^ Yet he was not entirely free from defects. His 
excessive joy at the death of his eldest brother, his connivance 
at the love-intrigues of the Maifdalesa Velavitta with his queens, 
his infatuation for the courtesan Lalla, who ‘‘ yet had meetings 
with a Candxla watchman ” and association with those “ who 
had eaten the food remnants of the Dombas," are mentioned 
among his faults.’ To this last fault Kalliaiia ascribes his 

' V, 447. See Stem's note on this Terse in bis Eng. Trenst Ha has explained »h#l 
kampana here means army and not a country. 

* VI, 7-8. 

*-PIi 14-67, 87-88 ; one of the stories is also found in AAK, Vol. II, p. S80 

‘ yi, 08-84. 
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abominable ’ and lingering disease which overtook him towards 
the end of his reign. Rejecting the claims of his young son 
Samgramadevaj “as he knew that he was not begotten by 
himself,” he then had Varnata, the son of his paternal grand- 
uncle Ramadeva, consecrated “ by the ministers, Ehangas and 
feudal chiefs.” But Varnata gave offence to the king by not 
visiting or even enquiring after his condition, and the schem- 
ing Parvagupta at the last moment persuaded the dying prince 
to grant the throne to Samgramadeva. Peeling his end to be 
near, he then proceeded to his matha, w'here his death was 
hastened by a dose of poison (948 AD.)* 

The child-king Samgramadeva, who was nicknamed 
Vakrdnghri (crooked-footed), was installed as king under the 
guardianship of his grandmother. But the real power was 
wielded by the six mantris, Parvagupta and his five colleagues. 
Paiwagupta had been intriguing to seize the crown since the 
days of Unmattavanti. He now put out of the way the others, 
together with the king’s grandmother, and began to display 
conduct which “ created the mingled impression of rdjan and 
rdjdnaha.'' Disarming suspicion by serving the child-king 
by bringing him food, etc., he eluded the ‘ hostile Ekdngas ’ 
under the cover of a heavy snowfall, and, surrounding the 
palace, killed the boy-king in A D 949. Then, throwing 
the dead body, ‘with a stone bound to his neck,’ into the 
Vitasta, he seated himself on the vacant throne. “ 

Parvagupta rose from humble circumstances. Ins grand- 
father being a mere clerk {divira) He appears to have been a 
strong ruler, and Kalhana tells us that the “ malevolent princes, 
Ekdngas, chiefs, ministers, officials and TanMns (pdrthiv- 
aikdnga-sdmanta-mnntH-kdyffstha'-tantH) were all afraid of 
him.’’ But his reign was characterised by fiscal oppression. 


'■ VI, 69, 84, 90-107. For another veruon of bis death VI, 108-112. 
coins, CMI, see Plate IV, and p 45, 


For bis copper 
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He is said to have “^accumulated treasures, and thus again 
raised to power the functionaries, those plagues of the people. ’ ’ 
With his ill-gotten riches he founded the shrine of Siva Parvates- 
vara, near the site of Skandhabhavana-vihara in Srinagara.* 
Then, worn out by cares and agitations he was seized by dropsy 
and died in the precincts of the Suresvari Tirtha (mod. Isobar 
on the shore of the Dal lake) in A.D. 950.® 

He was succeeded by his son Ksemagupta, a worthless 
young man addicted to licentious habits and drinking, and fond 
of evil company. In the hands of “ Vamana and other roguish 
sons of Jisnu ’ ’ he danced just as if he were a doll pulled by 
strolling players with strings.” Of the disgusting revels and 
corruptions of his court it will be sufficient to quote only the 
following verse of Kalhana : “ Among his minions the two 
beggars Hari and Dhurjati were simpletons in the art of pro- 
curing, as they protected the virtue of their mothers”® In 
order to kill the Pamara Sanigrama, who had taken asylum in 
the famous Jayendravihara, the king burnt it down and founded 
the temple of Ksemagaurisvara with its ruins. The only im- 
portant incident of his reign is his marriage with Didda, 
daughter of Simharaja, the lord of liohara, and grand-daughter 
of the $Sihi ruler Bhlma.^ From this time onward the influence 
of the Sahis and the House of Lohara gradually increased in the 
Kashmirian court and had important consequences on its future 
history. We are told that Didda so much engrossed the mind 
of the king that he ‘ ‘ became known by the humiliating appella- 
tion The truth of this statement of Kalhana 

is verified by the copper coins of this king with the legend Di- 
Ksema which is no doubt a contraction of the above name. It 
is certainly an indication of the prominent position held by the 
young queen during her husband’s reign. This conclusion is 

‘ Bee Stem’s Ens. Trans., Vol. II, Note K, pp. 339-40. 

■ Ibid, Vol. I, note on VI, 137; VI, 147-48. For his ooins, Bee CMI, Plate IV, and 
P- 

» VI, 166. 

* See supra, chapter on the Sahis, pp. 77-78; see also VI, 178, 
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further strengthened by the fact that while the coins of K§ema- 
gupta bearing the name of the queen " are extremely common,... 
the single name com IS unique.”^ In the course of a jackal 
hunt, the young king was shaken with fright by seeing “ a flame 
issuing from the mouth of a howhng jackal.” As a conse- 
quence of this, the king contracted lictd disease,® and died in 
A.D. 958.® 

The period of approximately half century (958-1003 A.D.) 
which follows IS dominated by the masteiful personality of 
Didda. Abhimanyu, the young son of Ksemagupta, was next 
installed as king under the guardianship of this widowed queen- 
mother. The first incident of the reign was a terrible confla- 
gration in ^rlnagara, which “ purified the land by burning the 
great buildings which the contact of the kings who had been 
touched by the Dombas md Ganddlas had defiled.” The next 
incident was the downfall of the Sarvadhihara Phalgupa the 
conqueror of Eajapuri (mod. Rajauri), who outshone all other 
ministers ‘ by counsel, courage, energy, and all other good 
qualities ’ He had incurred the enmity of Didda because he 
had given his daughter Candralekha to the last king. He was 
also an object of hatred to all other ministers because of his abi- 
lity and high office. When the proud minister perceived Jus 
critical situation and uhen new dishonoui was continually 
showered upon him by the queen, he laid his sword at Varaha- 
ksetra and retired with his troops to Parnotsa (mod. Punch). 
The queen next found Mahiman and Patala, sons of two 
daughters of Parvagupta conspiring for the throne. They had 
grown up “in the king’s palace as if they were his own sons,” 
and wielded great influence. But Didda turned them out of the 
royal palace, and when they raised a formidable rebellion she 

» cm, Plate IV, and p. 45 ; GGIM, p. 270. 

’ In VI, 185 and 187 Kalhapa desoribea it aa a variety of eraptiona, “ reBembling apIU 
lentils, " ivhich covered the body, and was accompanied witb fever. 

’ Because he oFtsn showered bracelets on the arms of his courtiers he aouaired the 
htru4<t Kablc.-navar^a. See VI, 161 and 301. W 
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quickly bought ofE their Brahman supporters. The result was a 
temporary reconciliation between Mahiman and the queen.' 
One of the bribed Brahmans, Ya^dhara, was made the comman- 
der-in-chief, but as soon as he displayed energy in defeating the 
3clM Thakkana, Didda grew suspicious and believed in the 
accusation that Yasodhara ‘ had taken money for keeping Thak- 
kana on his throne. ’ * When Didda attempted to banish him on 
this charge, his supporters raised a formidable rebellion and 
besieged her in the palace. But, thanks to the assistance of the 
minister Naravahana and the valiant defence of the Ekangas, 
the rebellion was crushed, and the queen took terrible vengeance 
on her disaffected ministers. We are told that “Those 
treacherous ministers, who during sixty years from the Laukika 
era 3977 (A.D. 901-02) onward had robbed sixteen kings, from 
king Gopala (varman) to Abhimanyu, of their dignity, lives and 
riches, were quickly exterminated by the energy of queen Didda 
...” This victory induced the grateful queen to make Narava- 
hana her chief councillor ‘ vnth the title of Raianaka.' For 
sometime “ she slept when he slept, took food when he took it, 
rejoiced in his joy, and from sympathy felt dejected when 
he was despondent.” But soon Sindhu, the treasurer, put 
into her head that the minister was gradually trying to 
usurp royal power. This belief led her to heap such insults 
upon Naravahana ‘ that tormented by disgrace he com- 
mitted suicide.’ ® An attempt to kill the sons of the Pamara 
SamgrSima next involved her in a rebellion of the landed 
aristocracy. Being unable to cope with these troubles, 
she recalled Phalgu^a to her side. At this time the king, who, 
though weak, was a learned and handsome man, developed con- 
sumption and died (972 A.D.). He was succeeded by his young 
son Nandigupta.^ The death of her son came as a great shock 

v 

* VI, 190-926. 

* See supra, chapter on the iSahis, pp. 78-79. 

* VI, 228-77. 

* %, 278-98. For bis coin* see Cilfl, Plate IV, and p. 46. CCIM, p.270. 
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to the queen-regent, and for one year she was enga^d in laying 
the foundations of temples, rmthas, and cities for'^acquiring 
religious merit. Kalha^ia records the tradition that " sfi^ made ^ 
64 foundations in different localities ” and enclosed with stone 
walls almost all the temples the suiioundmg walls of which had 
been burnt down.” Amongst her more important pious founda- 
tions may be mentioned the temples of Visnu Diddasvamin, the 
cities of Diddapura, and Kankanapura, and several 

vihanib and mathas for the residence of foreigners. 
One of these, Diddamatha, has left its memory in the 
name Did^mar, which is now applied to the western 

end of Srinagar on the right bank of the Vitasta.* But 
this burst of pious enthusiasm was short-lived Kalhana 
had already indicated a fatal weakness in her character when 
her courage failed before the funeral pyre of the dead husband. 
Before long “ The officers who held charge of foreign affairs, 
the royal household and other posts ” began to visit the queen’s 
bed-chamber without scruples. This factor in her character, 
together with a passionate desire for power, soon brought about 
a violent reaction. As a result of this she killed her little grand- 
son Nandigupta by ‘employing mtchcraft ’ in 973 A. D., and 
two years later in a similar way disposed of another grandson, 
Tribhuvana, who had been raised to the throne in his place. ^ In 
975 she put “ her last grandson Bhimagupta on that path which 
bore the name throne ’ ’ The opportune death of the venerable 
minister Phalguna removed the last restraint, and “ thereafter 
she committed hundredfold excesses by open misconduct, in- 
furiated just as a female elephant in rut u hich has torn off its 
face-covering.” Even ministers and leading men became pro- 
curers of her ” many paramours.” As the child-king Bhima- 
gupta after four or five years ” became a little developed in 
intellect and recognised that the affairs of his kingdom and his 

* VI, 800 , VII, II ; VIII, 349 , also Stem’s Eng. Trans., Vol. II, p, 448. 

* iVl, 189, 196, 810-12 For the coins of these two kings see CMI, Plate IV, and 
p. 46 i also CCIM, p. 270. 
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grandmother’s way of living were not right,” he was imprison- 
ed and {fut to death by various tortures (980-81 A.D.).‘ 
Shortly before this event Didda had been captivated by a young 
Khasa from Parpotsa named Tuhga He had at first come to 
Kashmir as a herdsman of buffaloes, and later obtained employ- 
ment as a letter-carrier in the -Foreign Office When Didda 
herself ascended the throne in 980-81 A. D., the infatuated 
queen made him “ the Sarvadhikan, and raised him above 
everybody. ’ ’ Poui brothers of Tuhga were also placed in high 
offices. The result was that the former ministers whom Tuhga 
and his brothers ousted, united and raised a rebellion which 
was headed by the Lohara prince Vigraharaja, son of Didda’s 
brother. He began his campaign by inducing the Brahmans 
holding the chief Agraliaras to enter upon a solemn fast. But 
before the distm'banee.s could proceed further Didda by a judi- 
cious distribution of gold amongst the Brahmans brought the 
sacred fast to an end, and the rebellion soon collapsed A 
second attempt of Vigrahaiaja was also crushed by the vigorous 
action of Tuhga. At this time Prthvlpala, the king of Raja- 
puri, who probably acknowledged the supremacy of Kashmir, 
‘ showed arrogance,’ and practically destroyed an invading force 
sent from Sriuagara. But Tunga and his brother retrieved the 
disaster by suddenly penetrating into Rajapurl by another route. 
Owing to the diversion caused by the burning of his capital, 
Prthvlpala was defeated and the remnant of the Kashmirian 
forces rescued. Prthvipala was forced to pay tribute to Tuhga 
who on his return to Srinagara was invested with the post of 
Commander-in-cliief by the grateful queen. The last recorded 
incident of Didda’ s reign was a rising of the Pamaras, whose 
hosts however were destroyed by her brave lover “ with the 
courage of a lion.” After this she selected Samgramaraja, a 
son of her brother Udayaraja, for the rank of Yuvardjaf and 
died in 1003 A.D.® 


* Rajatarangiffi, VI, 318-82 For his coins see CMI, Plate IV, and p 46, also CCIM 
p 270. 

’ VI, 318-22, 838-66. For her coins see Cflil, Plate IV, and p. 46. GCIM, p. 271. 
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In spite of all her glaring defects Didda was certainly gifted 
with energy and statesmanship of a high order. This is no- 
Avhere better attested than by this last step, which secured a 
change of dynasty without any political upheavals Samgrama- 
raja was the younger brother of Vigraliaraja, prince 
of Lohara His accession thus led to the foundation of 
the first Lohara dynasty m Srinagara. Before the queen 
died she had “ made Sarhgramaraia and Tiinga and the 
rest take the oath by sacred libation that they would not harm 
each other " So Tunga remained in power even after the 
death of Didda An attempt on the part ot the Brahman 
councillors to bring about his fall was crushed by Tunga 's 
energy. Kalliana admits that besides his bravery Tunga had 
been always “ eminently prudent in his conduct, and wholly 
bent on satisfying the people ” But old age and the “ cares 
of endless official and other affairs ” gradually weakened his 
discretion, and he took the false step of appointing “ a low-born 
mean Kdyastha, Bhadreswara by name,” in charge of the 
Grhakrtya office. The administration of this officer, whose 
hereditary occupation “ had been to trade in night-soil ” result- 
ed in fiscal oppression and much suffering of the people. 
His position was further weakened, when on being sent 
to help the ^dhi Trilocanapala against Mahmud of Ghazni, 
he brought about the defeat of the Hindu forces on the 
banks of the TosI, by his inordinate folly and vanity.^ 
After this defeat, when he returned to Srinagara in disgrace 
the intrigues against him gained a fresh start. Even the 
king’s brother Vigraharaja began to urge in secret letters 
the removal of Tiiiiga. The king, who was in sympathy with 
the conspirators, but whose weak ‘ character was equal to his 
courage,’ only waited for a favourable opportumty. The oppor- 
tunity soon arrived. One day the unsuspecting Tunga entered 


• Vn, 47-70; KT, pp. 389-92; TA,p. 8; TF, Trans, by Briggs, Vol. I, p. 64. Kor 
details see supra, chapter on the i^ahts, pp, 96-97. 
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the palace with his son and a slender following, and was at once 
surrounded and killed by the conspirators. Thus died a valiant 
and loyal servant of the state, who, though of low origin, was 
never guilty of treachery, — no mean compliment in this period 
of Kashmir history. The officers who succeeded him were only 
noted for their licentious habits and rapacity, and “ accumulated 
crores ” by plundering the people and the treasury.^ 

The most important incident in the history of Kashmir after 
the death of Tonga was the futile attempt of Mahmud of Ghazni 
to conquer the Valley. Kalhana in his account of the reign only 
incidentally refers to the cowardly conduct of the sons of the low- 
born Candramukha, ‘ who on being sent by the king to fight 
with the Turuskas, like Tunga, turned, fled, and again came 
back to their own countiy.’ This incident most probably hap- 
pened in connection with the attempt of Mahmud to invade 
Kashmir after the defeat of Trilocanapala, But unfortunately 
Kalhana does not supply us with any details of this grave danger 
to his country’s independence. For this we have to depend on 
the Muslim chroniclers who had lecorded the history of the 
Yamini dynasty. I have already showm elsewhere how' Mahmud 
after his victory on the TosI in 1013 A.D., advanced into the 
foothills of Kashmir, and carried away much booty and plunder * 
According to both Nizam ud-Din and Firishta Mahmud in A.H. 
406 (A.D. 1015) returned to the attack The latter gives the 
following account of this campaign : “ Mahmud in the year 

A.H 406, revisited Kashmir with his army, in order to punish 
some revolted chiefs, and to besiege some forts, which he had 
not reduced in his former expedition. The first of these forts 
was Lohkot, remarkable on account of its height and strength, 
and which entirely defeated the king’s utmost efforts; for not 
being able to reduce it during the summer season, he was obliged, 
on the approach of winter, to abandon his enterprise and return 

* VII, 99-110. 

• VII, 111-118. 

■ See lupra, chapter on tbe'^^ahtf, p. 98. 
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to Ghazni. On his route he was misled by his guides, and fall- 
ing into extensive morasses, from which he for several days could 
not extricate his army, many of his troops perished, and he failed 
in all the enterprises of this campaign Nizam ud-Din, though 
brief, substantially agrees with this story.* Stein has shown 
that this fort, which blocked Mahmud’s advance into Kashmir, 
is to be identified with al-Blruni’s Lahur (or Lauhur)® and 
the fort of Lohara of Kalhana, situated not far from the TSs^mai- 
dan Pass.* Starting from some place on the Punjab plain between 
the Indus and the Jhelum, Mahmud must have been advancing 
along this route. He may have been following the TosI (mod. 
Tohl) river from some position north of the modern town of 
Jhelum, where he defeated Trilocanapala in 1013 A.D, Though 
Mahmud was repulsed and failed to enter the valley, yet it seems 
that he succeeded in conquering a portion of the ‘ sub-montane 
regions which adjoin Kashmir on the south.’ This is proved by 
‘Utbl who tells us that when Mahmud started on his expedition 
against Kanauj (1018 A.D.) he was waited upon by Janki, son 
of SamhI, the ruler of the pass of Kashmii , who marched ‘ in 
front of him as a guide crossing valley after valley.’ ® In A.H. 
412 'A.D. 1021) Mahmud again invaded Kashmir and invested 
the stronghold of Lohkot, “ but finding it altogether impreg- 
nable he decamped ” and proceeded to Lahore ® Nizam ud-Din 


* TF, Tiana. by Brigga, Vol I, pp. 54-S6 

“ TA, Trans, by B. Day, p. 9 

“ KH, Trans by Sacbau, Trubner, Vol I, pp. 208 and 317 

* Eng Trans Baiatarangwi, Vol I, p 108 ; Vol II, Note E, pn. 293-300 

® In the original Arabic Text of the Krt5b-i-yamin», the name is clearly given as 

US**" Virf US^ See the text printed on the margin of Ta'rikh uUKamil, Bulak, 
Cairo, 1874, Vol XII, p. 73 Reynolds in his translation from the Persian version 
of the text gives the name as ' Haball-'bn-ShAsuI,’ see p 451 , Elliott (Vol. 11, p. 43) 
gives the name as Sabll, son of SbabI, eon of Bamhi. ’ I do not know where 
Prof. Habib gets the name 'Sail,' See his Mahmud oj Ohaznin, p, 36. As ‘Utbli the 
contemporary historian distinctly calls him '* mler of the pass of Kashmir " we cannot 
accept the statement of Eirishta that he was lord of the whole valley (I am indebted 
to Dr. Mirza of Lucknow University for help m comparing the original Arabic Text.) 

• TP, Trans, by Briggs, Vol. I, p. 66. 
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tells US that the siege was personally conducted by the Sultan 
for a month ” before he retreated towards Lahore.^ 

Samgramaraja died in the year 1028 A.D., and was succeed- 
ed by his son Hariraja. He was a popular prince, and during 
his brief reign appears to have taken steps for the preservation 
of law and order in the State. But his reign was cut short by 
sudden death after a reign of 22 days, and Kalhana refers to a 
general report that the licentious queen-mother Srilekha “ had 
used witchcraft against her son who was dissatisfied with her 
conduct.” The design of the queen to capture the crown was 
frustrated by the prompt action of the assembled Ekangas and 
the king’s milk-brother Sagara, who placed her young son 
Ananta on the throne. The attempt of Vigraharaja, the ruler 
of Lohara, who had been intriguing for the throne for a long 
time, also proved a failure. He advanced from Lohara by rapid 
marches, burnt down the “ Grate ” (dvdra), and unexpectedly 
appearing in Srlnagara, threw himself into the Lothikamatha.* 
But the troops of Srilekha killed him and his followers by set- 
ting fire to the place.® 

During the first part of the reign of Ananta, the iSdhi princes 
{Sdhiputrdh), who had taken shelter in Kashmir after the destruc- 
tion of their power in the Punjab, wielded great power at his 
court. ^ They were intimate friends of the king, and used to 
draw high salaries. One of them, Eudrapala, who had married 
Asamatl, a daughter of Inducandra, the prince of Jalandhara, 
induced the king to marry her somewhat younger sister Surya- 
matl. Though the influence of the,se 3dhis on the king and the 
State was not wholly beneficial, yet their bravery often helped 
Kashmir to tide over the dangers of foreign invasion, and civil 
war. Hardly had the new king established himself on the throne 

* TA, p.l8. 

* vn, lao; 189.41. 

» vn, 127*41 :] far the cdna of SsibgrtiDBr&ja, see GMI, Plate V, and p. 46, alio 
CGIM, p. 971. 

* For details tupra, chapter on the 3ihi», pp. 99-101. 
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when the powerful Commander-in-chief Tribhuvana challenged 
hiin at the head of the Pamaras and practically the whole army 
of the State. But fortunately the Ekangas and the mounted 
soldiers remained loyal and with these Ananta attacked and 
defeated the rebel forces at Salasthala after a fierce contest.^ 
As a reward for their loyalty the grateful king “relieved the 
Ekangas of the uncertain dependence on the Aksapatala office 
and gave them instead a fixed assignment ’ ’ amounting to 96 
crores of Dinnaras} Shortly after this the ganjadhipa Brahma- 
raja, having quarrelled with Rudrapala, again i-aised certain 
Pamaras against the king The rebellion assumed serious pro- 
portions when that disaffected official succeeded in inducing 
'Acalamangala, king of the Darads, together with seven Mleccha 
princes’ to invade Kashmir But thanks to the bravery of Rudra- 
pala ‘the Mleccha kings were all slain or captured and the king 
of Kashmir obtained much plunder in gold, jewels, and other 
presents.’ The *^ahi piince further presented his sovereign with 
the head of the Darad king.® It is likely that by the word 
Mleccha, Kalhana meant Muslim chiefs from the Upper Indus 
valley. Bilhana, however, referring to this victory in the 
Vikramdnkadevacarita, designates the enemies of Ananta as 
iSakas* 

% 

After a general epidemic of death had removed Rudrapala 
and a large number of ^dhi princes, Ananta gradually came 
under the influence of his able queen Suryamatl, who bore the 
second name of Subhata. Kalhana mentions various pious 
foundations of this queen. To the vicinity of one of these, the 
shrine of Sadasiva, the royal couple transferred their residence 
after the death of their son Rajaraja.® In the meantime the 

' VII, 143-160. On the place of battle see Stem’s note on .VII, 159, in Vol, I of his 
Eng. Trans. 

» Vn, 161-63. 

* Ylh 166-76. 

* Ea. b; BQhlei, Bombay, 1876, XVin, 33-34 ; for ^dka in the sense of Muf^am- 
i^dans see JASB, Vol. XLIII, Part I, p. 108 and Plate X. By Saka, Bilbapa may have 
,&inted at the Turkish origin of the Mleccha pnnces. 

* yn, 180-87. 
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king had not given up his extravagant ways, which he had 
learnt from the ^ahis. His attachment for foreign jesters, 'and 
fondness for horses and other foreign luxuries involved him in 
heavy debts. One of his creditors, Padmaraja, a foreign trader, 
for some time hpld even the royal diadem as security for his 
debts. We are told that “ in every month on the day of the 
solemn reception, these emblems of regal dignity were brought 
from his house to be used in the royal assembly” Kalhana 
incidentally informs us that through this man, the Paramara 
king, Bhoja (c 1010-1065 A.D.) arranged for the regular 
supply of ivater, from the sacred spring of Kapatesvara in Kashmir 
to Malava. This reveals the interesting fact that in spite of the 
political isolation of Kashmir due to its mountain barrieis and the 
conquest of the Punjab by the Muslims, there was still regular 
intercourse between Kashmir and the other Hindu States of 
Northern India ^ 

The disgiace to the country due to the king’s financial 
embairassments was at last removed by Suryamati, who redeemed 
the royal debts by her own savings. From tliis time onwards 
the queen took the “ king’s business in hand, ” and he “did 
what he was bid to do.” As the behaviour of the royal couple to 
each other was irreproachable, the arrangement worked w^ell. 
Suryamati seemed the services of a number of honest and com- 
petent ministers. Ksema, a barber, organised the Padayra 
office,® and filled the empty treasury “ by the impost of dvadasa- 
hhdga, and other means. ’ ’ Kesava, a Brahman from Trigarta, 
became a successful minister, and yet — a thing unique in 
Kashmiri history — still remained poor. Haladhara, the son of a 
Vaisya temple watchman, gradually rose in Suryamati’ s 
service till he obtained the Prime-ministership (Sarvadhikdrikd) . 
He wisely abolished the *royal privilege of marking gold 
which enabled the officials to estimate the private ir 

’ Vn, 188-96; Stein’s Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 109. •l«o 
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of individuals and which in its turn offered unique oppor- 
tunities for the confiscation of private property by rapa- 
cious kings He executed some of the ‘detested horse-trainers 
who robbed property and women,’ and by his liberality and steps 
for appeasing the sufferings of the people became popularly 
known as ‘the abolisher of imposts.’ ' Saved from his financial 
distress by the wise internal government of his queen, king 
Ananta now turned his attention to foreign conquest. Bilhana 
in his Vihramanhadeiacanta tells us that Ananta’s supremacy 
was acknowledged by Carajia, Darvabhisara, Trigarta, and 
Bhartula.® This is borne out by Kalhapa, who ascribes to this 
ruler ‘victories over various kings.’ He first invaded Campa, 
and after ‘uprooting king Sala placed a new ruler on the 
throne ’ The suggestion of Kielhorn that Sala is to be identi- 
fied with king Salavahanadeva mentioned in a Chamba copper- 
plate, and that of Vogel, that the prince raised to the throne 
was the latter’s son Somavarman, have been generally accepted.® 
Encouraged by this success, Ananta appears to have made a 
number of rash inroads into foreign territories In one such 
expedition in Vallapura, situated in the lower hills to the east 
of Jammu, his troops * became worn out ’ and were with diffi- 
culty extricated by Haladhara. In a similai attack on Urasa, 
‘the enemy blocked the routes’ and his retreat was only made 
possible when his Commander-in-chief ‘cleared the roads.’* 
But while the king was trying to re-assert the suzerainty of 
Kashmir over the surrounding hill states, trouble was brewing 
nearer at home. The Hamaras of Kramarajya rose in rebellion 
and killed the Doarapati Eajesvara, while the trusted Haladhara 
‘ became an object of slander on account of his continual attend- 
ance upon the queen ’ Things became still worse when, goaded 

* VII, 204-214. 

“ Ed. by Bahler, XVIII, 38 
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continually by his wife, and against the advice of his trusted 
ministers, he abdicated his throne lu favour of his son Kalasa in 
1063 A.D.^ The inordinate fondness of Suryamatl for this 
unworthy son, who rumour held to be the child of a petty 
oflScial substituted on the death of the queen’s own child, was, 
as we shall see, a source of infinite sufferings to the king and 
the country. For the time being however Haladhara by his 
diplomatic skill succeeded in inducing Ananta to resume his 
royal power. Kala% was kept under strict supervision, serving 
in state functions “ like an assistant, acting as if he were his 
father’s Purohita ” While in the harem, the lealous Suryamatl 
“ made the queens of her son constantly do the work of slave- 
girls, until they did not refuse to do even the smearing of the 
house-floor with cow-dung, etc.” ® About this time the cousin 
oi Ananta, the Lohara prince Ksitiraja, being disgusted with 
his rebellious son Bhuvauaraja, bestowed his kingdom upon 
Utkarsa the second son of Kalasa Another good fortune for 
Kashmir at this time, was the conquest of ‘Raipurl and other 
regions ’ wliose chiefs were forced to pay tribute by the brave 
Commander-in-chief Jinduraja.® 

In the meantime the arrangement by which Kalasa continu- 
ed to be king and the real power remained in the hands of his 
parents, appears to have worked smoothly But Kalasa came 
more and more under the influence of depraved and licentious 
parasites. Kalhana mentions ‘ five or six procurers ’ who were 
constantly at work to secure the king’s ‘ enjoyment of the 
Avives of others.’ In one of these scandalous intrigues at night 
his presence was detected, and he was soundly belaboured by 
the Caitdala guards of the house His life was only saved with 
difficulty by declaring his identity. This dishonourable conduct 
of Kalasa, caused an open rupture between fathnr and son. 
When his efforts to imprison his son were frustrated by the 

• VII, 222.33 : 
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fondness of Suryamati, anger and disgust at his wife’s conduct 
led Ananta to retire in 1079 A.D. to the Tlrtha of Vijayesvara 
(mod. Vij“br6r). There he was followed by his wife, court and 
most of the troops.^ Kalasa however was not long in taking 
advantage of this false step. After reorganising his administra- 
tion at the capital and raising an infantry force by loans from 
rich people, he attacked his parents in their new residence. 
Fortunately for Ananta, the Pamaras and the cavalry remained 
loyal. But he was again prevented from crushing his son by 
his wife, who, perceiving the weakness of hei son, induced him 
to march back to his own capital.^ But the enmity between 
father and son went on increasing, and when Ananta offered the 
royal dignity to the scions of his father’s cousin Jassariija, 
Suryamati, fearing evil for her own descendants, called Kalasa’s 
son Harsa to Vijayesvara Harsa, though well-guarded succeed- 
ed in eluding his father’s cavalry, and arrived in safety at 
the residence of his grandparents. This made Kalasa more 
judicious in his conduct towards his father, and when *" the 
Brahmans held a solemn fast against father and son, in order to 
put a stop to their hostility which caused rum to their country,” 
Ananta relented and lived at the capital for a period of two 
months. But coming to know that their son was trying to 
imprison them, the royal couple hurried back to their retreat 
at Vijayesvaia. Kalasa now took drastic steps to undermine 
the power of Ins parents. Realising that their firm position in the 
country was largely due to their w^ealth, he set fire and burnt 
down the town of Vijayesvara with the residence of his father. 
Ananta thus lost many of his possessions and wdth them much 
of his power Kalasa then began to press him to leave Kashmir 
and retire to Parpotsa. When his ‘ masterful wife ’ also 
‘ urged him on again and again with taunts to effect this pro- 
ject,’ the much harassed prince severely rebuked her for her 
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baneful influence on his fortunes. The abusive retort of the 
angry queen led him to commit suicide ‘ by driving a knife into 
his anus.’ Suryamatl atoned for her faults hy dying ‘ with a 
bright smile ’ on the funeral pyre of her husband. Ananta’s 
age exceeded 61 years when he died in 1081 A.D.^ 

The tragic death of his parents had a magic effect on the 
character of Kalasa. ‘Taking an oath by sacred libation,’ he 
effected a leconciliation with his son Harsa, and induced him 
to come back to the city ‘ with his grandparents’ treasures.’ 
Kalhapa tells us that at this time “ there arose in the king a 
righteous disposition, a legitimate care for wealth which altogether 
removed his poverty.” As the king began to “ look after the 
country as a householder after his house, no one among the 
people felt misery.” After establishing internal stability with 
the assistance of able officers like Vamana, Kandarpa, and 
Vijayasimha, and founding many temples and pious endow- 
ments, the king then turned his mind to foreign conquests 
Taking advantage of a civil war between SamgrSmapala, the 
minor prince of Rajapuii, and his uncle Madanapala, he 
effectively intervened in the affairs of that state and re-establish- 
ed Kashmir’s supremacy over its piince, Urasa, which was 
unsuccessfully invaded by his father, was next attacked. His 
general Malla with a small cavalry force crossed the Kishen 
G-anga, and earned off “ king Abhaya’s kingdom with his herds 
of horses.” The result of this vigorous foreign policy of 
Kalasa was seen in the year 1087-88, when there appeared 
in the king’s court the following princes : “Klrti, the 
ruler of Baddhapura (?) ; Asata, king of Campa ; Kalasa, 
lord of Vallapura ; Samgramapala, lord of Ra]apuri ; Utkarsa, 
Lohara’s ruler ; Sahgata (?), king of Urasa; Gambhirasiha, 
chief of Kanda ; and Uttamaraja, the ruler of Ka§thavata.” ® 

‘ vn, 890-484. For his coins see OMI, Plate V, and p. 46 ; CCIM, p. 272, 
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Though the identification of these rulers and the names 
of their principalities are not known in all cases, it is 
clear that Kalasa had successfully carried out the old policy of 
Kashmir, by re-asserting its hegemony over the mountain states 
that surrounded it from Urasa in the west to KasthavSta in the 
east. Among this list of princes Asata, the chief of Campa has 
been identified with the prince of the same name of the Chamba 
genealogical lists and copper plates.' Kalasa was married to 
Bappika, a sister of this prince, during the reign of Ananta. 
His son Harsa was the offspring of this union.® 

Unhappily the latter part of Kalasa’ s reign was clouded by 
mutual suspicion between him and his son Harsa. According 
to Kalhana the latter was even in his early youth ‘an embodi- 
ment of all sciences.’® A brave and powerful soldier, he soon 
acquired the reputation of “knowing all languages, a poet in all 
tongues, and as a depository of all learning ’’ An accomplished 
musician, he amused his father “in public with songs as if he 
were a singer.’’ Attracted by his personality and liberality, 
distinguished men from various countries came to his father’s 
court As his miserly father left them unnoticed, he ‘asigned 
salaries’ to these men. These expenses and his natural love for 
magnificence put him into financial difficulties. For a time 
he tided over tl^ese by supplementing his meagre allowance by 
presents from his father ; but at last he was persuaded by the 
repeated efforts of Dhammata to join a conspiracy to dethrone his 
father The plot was however betrayed to Kalasa, who, after 
vainly trying to obtain a repudiation of the conspiracy from 
his son, at last ordered his arrest (o. 1088).'* 

The conduct of his son brought on a violent reaction in the 
character of Kalasa. During the last seven years (108L-1088 

* 'Vogd, Antiqmtiei of the Chamba State, pp. 108, 187-902. Stoin. Bng. Tram., 
RS/ataraAptpt, Yol. I, p. 111. 
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A.D.) he had not entirely given up his evil habits. Kalha^ia 
indeed notices that girls born in distant lands were bought for 
him from the Turuskas, and “with these and the wives whom 
he had often taken away from others...... he brought the number 

of the ladies in his seraglio to 72.’’ But he preserved his 
strength by “the use of fish-broth and other aphrodisiacs.’’ ^ He 
now threw away all discretion and even treated “ some of his 
son’s wives as if they were those of an enemy.’’ His character 
‘sank to the level of animals,’ and the severe strain of these 
habits soon told on his health. Conscious of approaching death, 
he brought as his successor his second son Utkarsa from Lohara. 
Soon after he died in 1089 in his 49th year before the image of 
Marta?4a with the sound of music accompanying the coronation 
of the new king.* 

Harsa, as we have seen, was imprisoned by his father. 
Attempts were made to poison him in prison even by his own 
immoral wives. But thanks to the vigilance of his personal 
servant Prayaga, he kept himself alive with the food secretly 
brought by him. When Utkarsa became king he transferred 
his brother to a more closely guarded prison and refused to allow 
him to go abroad.* In the meantime the administration of 
the new king met with increasing opposition. “ Miserly like a 
^rotriya and of mean character in his actions, he was not 
liked by the people, who are eager to have masters of large 
minds.” The opposition found a capable leader in the king’s 
step-brother Vijayamalla, who was disaffected for not receiving 
his promised daily allowance from the greedy king. Joined by 
Jayaraja, another son of Kalasa, and some Pamaras, he defeated 
the king’s troops and besieged him in his palace at Srlnagara. 
The ostensible object of the attack was to release Harsa. 
Though Utkarsa soon realised that the death of Harsa would 
undermine this danger, his delay and vacillation, Har^a’s tact 

i Vn, 619.22. 
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and the vigour of Vijayamalla’s attack all conspired to save 
Harsa’s life. Released by his younger brother to effect a com- 
promise with Vijayamalla, Harsa boldly seized the throne by 
taking advantage of the confusion prevailing in the palace. The 
rumour of Harsa’s coronation spread like wildfire, and “made 
the councillors assemble from all sides, as the thunder of the 
clouds attracts the cataka birds.” Utkarsa was imprisoned 
and soon after committed suicide by cutting the vital arteries of 
his throat with a pair of scissors. He died in his 24th year 
(1089 A.D.) after a reign of only 22 days.* 

Thus after many vicissitudes of fortune Harsa at last be- 
came king. He is perhaps the most dazzling figure in the 
whole range of later Kashmirian history, and produced a profound 
impression on his contemporaries. About his personal appear- 
ance Kalhai^a says : ‘‘He wore earrings which flashed like the 
reflected image of the sun ; on his round, broad head-dress was 
fixed a high diadem ; he used to look round like a pleased lion ; 
his bushy beard was hanging down low ; his shoulders were 
like those of a bull, his arms great, and his body of a dark- 
reddish complexion ; he had a broad chest with a narrow waist 
and his voice was deep like thunder. Thus even superhuman 
beings would have lost before him their presence of mind.” 
Already proficient in many languages, a master musician and 
noted for his liberality, he became as it were a veritable 
Kalpavrk^a to the artists and literary men of his time. We are 
told that the Kashmirian poet Bilhapa, who had left his country 
in the reign of Kalasa,and had attained high honour as Vidyapati 
in the court of ‘‘Parmadi, the lord of Karnata,’ when he heard 
this ‘ thought even his great splendour a mere deception.’ His 
love of magnificence was shewn in his numerous palaces 
“ having golden ilmak/ca ornaments and buildings which reached 
to the clouds.” Hie introduced into the land “ elegant fashions, 
just as spring brings flowers into the forest.” Kalhana tells 
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US that during his reign not only were the courtiers and officials 
allowed to dress in gorgeous raiments so that each was mistaken 
in public for a king, but for the first time braided hair, head- 
dresses and ear ornaments which were long regarded as royal 
privileges were introduced amongst the nobles.^ Amongst 
other innovations Kalhana notices the king’s love of Ddkstnatya 
fashion and the introduction of com- types from Karnata. This 
statement of the chronicler is strikingly verified by the discovery 
of the gold and silver coins of the ‘ elephant ’ type which 
according to Cunningham are clearly ‘ ‘ copied from the coins 
of Karnata.’® As an evidence of prosperity Kalha^a adds that 
the ‘ use of gold and silver Dinndra became plentiful during 
this reign while that of copper money grew rare.’ Though 
there is certainly a good deal of poetic exaggeration in this 
statement, yet it is significant that of all the Lohara kings 
only his gold and silver coins have hitherto been discovered. 
The king’s fondness for amusements was illustrated in the 
brilliant courts which he held every night. Sleeping only “ for 
two watches of the day... he passed his nights in the assembly- 
hall, which was illuminated by a thousand lamps, attending 
meetings of learned men, musical performances and dances.” ® 
Harsa began his rule by wisely retaining many of his 
father’s State officials. Vijayamalla, to whom he owed his 
throne, was specially honoured by him, while Jayaraja, his 
younger brother, who was placed at the head of the whole 
host of Chamberlains became ‘to him more than his life.’ 
Kandarpa was placed in charge of the gate, while Madana 
received the chief command of the army. In order to make 
himself accessible to the humblest of his subjects at all time 
he hung up “ at the palace gates (sinthadvara) .. .gvea,t hells in 
all four directions, to be informed by their sound of those, 
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who had come with the desire of making representations.^ These 
arrangements for a time worked well, and the position of the 
king became gradually consolidated. Kalhana makes it amply 
clear that the first part of the reign of this prince was eminently 
successful. Thus even when the powerful Vijayamalla became 
disaffected and raised the standard of treason, he was driven out of 
the country and compelled to take shelter in the land of the 
Darads, where he perished in an avalanche.^ The king’s arms 
were equally successful in foreign war. Thus Samgramaraja, 
“the proud lord of Eajapurl,” who had become unfriendly was 
defeated by Kandarpa after a severe contest and compelled to 
pay tribute. Soon after this success Jayaraja and Dhammata, 
another relative of the king, ‘ who was lusting for the throne,’ 
formed a treacherous design to kill the king. The plot however 
came to the knowledge of Harsa, who by his diplomacy and 
intrigue not only frustrated the conspiracy but also effected 
their destruction. But these plots by his brothers and relations 
whom he held so dear and whom he had given no cause of 
complaint, seem to have gradually embittered his character, 
and he soon after executed with the sword and hangman most 
of his relatives, including “ Bomba, the elder of the two sons 
of Utkarsa, whom he had himself brought up.” ® 

Another disagreeable feature of his character also gradually 
came into prominence. As a result of lavish extravagance and 
liberality by which “ beggars became able to support others ’’ 
he soon found himself in financial difficulties. Urged by some 
of his wicked ministers, he was persuaded to annex the treasury 
of the temple of Bhimakesava, which was long closed on account 
of a quarrel amongst the members of the Purohita corporation. 
Once started, the ‘ policy of temple-spoliation was rapidly 
developed by the king into a regular practice.’ Wheni the 
treasures of the temple were exhausted, he appointed an officer 

* VII, 879, 884-98. 
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named Udayaraja as ‘ prefect for the overthrow of divine 
images ’ (dev-otpdtana-ndyaka). Under the supervision of this 
ofiScer a systematic policy of robbing temples of their metal 
images was followed, and Kalhana observes that soon with a 
few exceptions “ there was not one temple in a village, town 
or city, which was not despoiled of its images by that Turuska, 
king Harsa.” The use of this epithet by Kalhana has led 
Stein to suspect that Harsa might have been affected by Muslim 
influences. While the association of the king with his ‘ Turuska 
captains ’ is in favour of this view, the fact that ‘ this perverse- 
minded king ate domesticated pigs until his death ’ seems to 
go against it. Kalhana tells us how statues of gods were at 
first defiled by pouring “ excrement and urine over their faces.” 
The agents appointed to do this work were heterodox ‘ naked 
mendicants ’ who after defiling them dragged the images along 
the roads “ by ropes round their ankles, with spittings instead 
of flowers.” ' 

The horror excited by these practices in a Hindu State 
can only be imagined. Yet it was this prince who in the 
beginning of his reign had ‘ profusely provided Brahmans with 
skins of black antelopes, cows with calves and other presents ’ 
while his ministers and wives had vied with each other 
in building temples and other pious practices.® His character 
appears to have gradually degenerated under the evil 
influence of his courtiers, who still represented all the 
immoral influences of Kalasa’s time Indeed Kalhana 
remarks that soon Harsa ‘ showed in all respects such weak- 
nesses of moral sense as befitted a son of king Kalasa.’ The 
king’s seraglio, became ‘ the embodiment of all that was 
immoral.’ His father’s wives who had brought him up in their 
arms, ‘ he took in his arms,’ and he violated even his own 
sisters. ** Confused in his senses, the king placed 360 women 
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of doubtful character m his harem. He took there continually 
whatever women (he could get) ; only women of Jiomba and 
Gandala class he excluded.” ‘ 

The results of the steady degeneration of the king’s cha- 
racter and administration was nowhere better illustrated than 
in the foreign relations of Kashmir. Poisoned by treacherous 
ministers, the king had exiled his onl^ able and trusted general, 
the Dvarapati, Kandarpa, the conqueror of Rajapurl. On a 
second occasion, when the king personally undertook an expedi- 
tion against this hill state, his want of firmness and treachery 
of the prefect of police Sunna led to his ignominious retreat. 
As the poet puts it, “ from that time onwards the glory of the 
king vanished, and his epithet of Pratapacakravartin faded 
away altogether.” Another expedition, which resulted in still 
greater disaster, was his attempt to capture the fort of Dugdha- 
ghata from the Darads. The attack on the foit was undertaken 
on the report of the spies to the effect that the snow which was 
kept there for the use of the garrison had at that time become 
exhausted by a drought. But unfortunately for the king, the 
distress of the besieged was soon reheved by a heavy rainfall, 
and the Kashmirians rendered “ miserable by the rain, remem- 
bered their houses ” and began to retreat. The Darads took 
up the pursuit and spread confusion and slaughter in the ranks 
of Harsa. Kalhapia notices that in the disgraceful rout Malla 
and his two sons Uccala and Sussala alone ‘ did not flee, but 
endeavoured to save the army,’ which was left without leaders. 
While Harsa thus failed in achieving success nearer home, he 
formed visionary projects to overthrow the Kar^ata king Para- 
mardi and capture his queen Gandala.^ 

Amongst the various causes of the king’s financial distress, 
Kalhana had specially pointed out his ‘ extravagant expenditure 

' vn, 968-61, 1142.49. 
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upon various corps of his army.’ These disastrous expeditions 
only increased his troubles, and led him to impose heavier and 
more oppressive taxes. By this time not only had he run 
through the treasures of his father and grandfather and those 
brought by Utkarsa from Lohara but also the wealth derived 
from temple-spoliation. In a desperate effort to raise revenue 
he appointed “numerous officers, who took their designation 
from frequent new imposts.’’ “ What more need be said? . .. 
he appointed also a ‘ prefect of mghtsoil ’ to raise revenue.’’ The 
country groaned under the oppression of the Kayasthas. When 
things were in such a critical condition, ‘ the villages were 
suddenly flooded by an inundation and there arose an extreme 
scarcity of all wares ’ due to a famine (A. D. 1099), The price 
of a Khdri of rice rose to 500 Dinndras, while two Palas of 
grape juice cost 1 Dinndra. A plague raged over the land, while 
‘ m broad daylight people were killed by robbers ’ who took 
‘golden bowls even from the king’s own apartments,’ ‘ Day and 
night the sound of the funeral music accompanied by loud 
lamentations’ rose on every side.* 

Taking advantage of the anarchical condition of the land, 
the Damaras gradually ‘ became overpowerful.’ In the next two 
years of his reign Harsa was engaged in an unceasing struggle 
against this landed aristocracy. Kalhana gives vivid details of 
the king’s ruthless policy against these barons of Kashmir, who 
at this period appear to have mostly belonged to the tribal 
division of the Lavanyas. “ Wherever the king took his abode, 
there the people formed wide-spreading triumphal garlands with 
the horrible heads of the Lavanyas.” Driven out by the angry 
king, “ some of them ate cow’s meat in the lands of the 
Mlecchas, others lingered on by working water wheels, land 
mills, and the like.” When he had exterminated the Pamaras 
in Madavarajya, Harsa hurried to Kramarajya. The barons of 
this place however banded together and for a time effered effec- 
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tive opposition to his generals.* When things were in this 
desperate condition, Harsa committed a grave blunder which ulti- 
mately caused the loss of his life and throne. I have already 
referred to the bravery of Uccala and Sussala in the disastrous 
retreat from Dugdhaghata. Though they had done nothing 
against the king, Harsa was led to harbour suspicions against 
them. But being warned of the murderous intentions of the 
king by a friendly courtesan, the brothers effected their escape 
from the city in A. D. 1100, Uccala fled to Samgramapala, 
king of Eajapurl, while Sussala betook himself to the court of 
Kalha, the ruler of Kalinjara.’ ® Kalha^a tells us that these 
two princes were ‘ through Jessaraja, Gunga, and Malla, the 
fourth direct descendants from Kantiraja, the brother of Didda 
and uncle of king Samgramaraja of TCashmir.’® The futile 
attempts of Harsa to capture them only increased their impor- 
tance, and the disorganised Pamara rebels soon found in them 
not only capable leaders but also successful pretenders^for the 
throne of Kashmir. Urged by the oppressed barons,-^ Uccala 
in 1101 A.D. entered Kashmir through the Tos^maidan route.'' 
The Pamaras and Khasikas from the mountains at once joined 
him from all sides. In the language of Kalhana : “Masses 
of Pamaras issued forth from all regions, just as bees from 
the holes in the ground when the snow melts.” ’’Uccala 
formed a junction with the barons of Kramarajya and 
occupied Parihasapura. Here however he was attacked and 
defeated by Harsa, and escaped with great dif&cult^^ It 
was after this victory that Harsa broke up the ‘ glorious ’ 
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Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 89 and 99 ; aleo Stem’s note on VII, 1266, in Vol. I of his Eng. 
Trans, of the Bajatara^nfi. It must not be confused with the K&lafijara modern Kalinjar 
in the Banda district of the U F. 

» VII, 1282-87. 
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silver image of Vis^u Parihasakesava. But he foolishly 
failed to take prompt steps for the pursuit of Uccala who soon 
began to reorganise his forces.* '^lu the meantime a new 
danger appeared in the south. Aid^ by the chief of Kahnjara, 
Sussala entered Kashmir through the Pir Pan^sal route, and, 
being encouraged by messages from his father, attacked and 
captured the watch-station of Surapura.^ With the wealth thus 
obtained, he raised sufi&cient troops, and, after defeating the 
governor Patta, rapidly advanced on the capital ^ While Harsa 
was trying to check Sussala in Madavarajya, Uccala again 
advanced with his Damara bands. As the barons accompany- 
ing him were mostly on foot, he avoided the plains, where the 
king was strong in cavalry, and taking a difficult mountain 
path suddenly appeared in Lahara (mod. Lar). In the south 
however/ Sussala was for a time successfully checked by the brave 
Oandrar^a, the king’s newly appointed Commander-in-chief.', 
After advancing as far as Advantipura, CandrarSja surprised 
and killed the Kampaneia of Sussala. . * But in the north Harsa’s 
troops were defeated by Uccala, who on his way to Srlnagara^ 
received the Abhiseka from the assembled Brahmans of 
Hira^yapura (mod. village of Eanyil on the way to Srinagar 
from Lar).® 

This event brought to a head the currents of treason and 
treachery which were already rampant in Harsa’s court and 
were slowly undermining his authority. He found himself 
surrounded by ministers who kept on advising him to retreat 
with his wealth and family to Lohara. This the king refused to 
do, and recalling his son Bhoja, who had already started to seek 
refuge in the castle of Lohara, he tried desperately to weed out 
traitors from the city. Instigated by his Sahi queens, he 
killed Malla, who from ^rlnagara had been secretly instigating 

i vn. 1967-80, 1393 - 1847 . 
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his sons Uccala and Sussala to rebellion.^ But the news oif 
their father’s death only made the brothers redouble their efforts'^ 
Sussala defeated and killed the valiant Candraraja, and captur-' 
ing Vijayesvara, attacked Srinagara. Filled with the ambition 
of seizing the throne for himself, he now wished to prevent 
Uccala from entering of the city. But his purpose was frustrated 
by his unexpected defeat at the hands of the king’s son Bhoja. 
In the meantime the treachery of Sunna, the Prefect of Police, 
and Naga, the Town Prefect, had thrown open the gates of 
Srinagara to Uccala. After a desperate resistance at the bridge- 
head of the city Harsa was driven back into the palace, which 
was burned and plundered by a mob of infuriated “ citizens 
and Camaras striking at each other with upraised weapons.” 
The king’s son Bhoja then took to flight, ‘ knowing that the 
kingdom was lost,’ while 17 queens with Vasantalekha at their 
head burned themselves on the four-pillared pavilion of the 
palace. Among the faithful servants who still clung to the 
king was Oampaka, Kalhapa’s father. The doomed king, 
who had not received any news of his son, now sent Campaka 
and other officers to follow up his track. Soon he was com- 
pletely deserted by all his followers, and fled from Srinagara 
with only his personal servant Prayaga and a cook named 
Mukta. Kalha^a gives a pathetic description of the inci- 
dents which gradually led to his death. In this supreme crisis 
of life the king threw away his last chance when he forgot to 
take shelter in the house of the loyal Camara Nilasva. While 
hiding in a miserable hut on the Vitasta, below Srinagara, near 
a burning ground, he heard of the tragic death of his son 
Bhoja and was soon after himself killed with Prayaga by some 
supporters of Uccala (1101 A. D.).* At the time of his death 

^ VU, 1386-1497. He -was not such an innocent man, as Stein following Ealba^a, 
xepieeente bim to be; see VH, 1349, where Malla IB clearly inciting bis sons to greater 
eSorte against the king This point makes it seam possible that tbe picture of Harpa has 
probably Buffered to his disadvantage on accoont of his heterodox views and measores. 
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Harsa was only 42 years and 8 months old. Thus miserably 
died a prince who in his dazzling qualities and monstrous vices 
as well as in his heterodoxy and traces of incipient insanity 
probably finds a parallel in Muhammad Tughluq,^ We end 
his account by quoting the following verses of Kalhana, which 
admirably sums up this striking character : 

The story of king Harsa, which has seen the rise of all 
enterprises and tells of all failures ; which brings to light 
all (kinds of) settled plans and yet shows the absence of all 
policy ; which displays an excessive (assertion of the) ruling 
power and yet has witnessed excessive disregard of orders; which 
(tells) of excessive abundance of liberality and of (equally) 
excessive persistence in confiscation ; which gives delight by 
abundant (display of) compassion and shocks by superabundance 
of murders ; which is rendered charming by the redundance of 
pious works and soiled by the superabundance of sms which 
IS attractive on all sides and yet repulsive, worthy of praise 
and deserving of blame ; which sensible men must magnify 
and deride, regard with love and yet feel aggrieved at; which 
is to be blessed and to be condemned worthy of memory and yet 
to be dimissed from the mind.” * 

'The history of Kashmir for the next half a century is a story 
of continuous struggle between the king and the Pamara^ The 
latter by siding with the numerous pretenders who appeared at 
this period soon reduced the power of the central government to a 
mere shadow. The forces that destroyed Harsa soon brought 
about the downfall of all royal power in the valley, in spite of the 
energetic efforts of Uccala and his successors. Indeed the whole 
period from c. 1100 to 1339 A.D. may be described as one long 
evil dream for Kashmir. Civil war, famine, foreign invasions, 
corruption and treachery held the land in their firm grip till Shah 
Mir deposed queen Kota and founded the M uham madan dynasty. 

• For Maljammad Tughlnq’a character see CHI, Vol III, pp 136 fl. 

* VII, 869-78 , lor the coins of Haifa see CM I, Plate V. 
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Uccala after h is accession to the throne (1101 A.D ) tried his 
best to~set matters right. But with “ robbers as ministers and 
feudatories, a brother ready to become a pretender, a land without 
treasure,” he had a difficult task. He removed Sussala frqm 
Kashmir by making him independent ruler of Lohara, and then 
attempted to get his kingdom clear of the (Damara) robbers 
idasyu) by diplomacy, as well as by open acts of repression. 
By Machiavellian cunning he destroyed the powerful pamara 
Janakacandra, and then proceeding to Madavarajya “executed 
Kahya and other Pamaras who were fond of lebellions.” Thus, 
the king who had at first allowed the baions “ to rise to high 
posts in remembrance of their past services, just as a sandalwood 
tree allows the snakes to climb upon it,” mercilessly destroyed 
them, and for a time at least established his power over the land. 
He then turned to the task of the reform of internal administra- 
tion. Kalhana praises Uccala’s consideration for the common 
people and his sense of justice We are told that “ he used to go 
about alone on horseback, and whenever he heard the people,' 
ignorant that he was the king, remarking upon a fault of his, he 
would quickly abandon it.” As he took a vow that “he would 
commit suicide if any person should die by starving himself 
(prdyopavesa) he caused the judges to be careful.” The chronicler 
gives an interesting story,' piobably based on genuine historical 
tradition of Uccala’s acuteness in delivering judgment in difficult 
cases. The king kept the Kayasthas, who ‘weie worse than 
crabs,’ in check and punished and exposed their corruption before 
the public. Dismissed and out of employment many of them 
passed their time in “worrying astrologers by asking them to 
examine their nativities, dreams, omens and auspicious marks 
while others “ran about night after night begging for any- 
thing.” Kalhana does not hide his pleasure at these strong 
steps against this corrupt official class. In times of famine 
Uccala saved his people from distress by “selling his grain 
stores at cheap prices.” Many of the temples and mafhas 
‘ yin, 123-167. 
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which were destroyed in the previous period were also restored 
by the piety of this ruler.* 

The account given above proves that [Jccala was an able and 
vigorous ruler. But he had also his faults. Among his vices 
Kalha^a notices his ‘jealousy of noble bearing, valour, intelli- 
gence, firmness and youth’ of those around him. On account 
of this fault he is said to have ‘destroyed the honour and life 
of numberless men.’ Kalhana also blames his harshness : he 
openly discussed “ the defects of his servant’s descent, conduct, 
personal appearance, and the like.” He was so fond of personal 
combat amongst his soldiers and officers that “women, when 
their husbands returned alive after going to the royal palace, 
thought that they had gained a day, but otherwise never felt 
safe. When the king saw soldiers killed who had glistening 
black hair, fine beards and splendid apparel, he* felt delight 
instead of pain.” But much of this conduct is doubtless to 
be explained by the difficult conditions under which he had to 
work to build the royal power, and the necessity for ever wake- 
ful cunning to destroy the rampant tendencies of rebellion and 
corruption. His policy finds justification in the repeated 
invasions of pretenders and the intrigues of his officers, which 
constantly disturbed his reign, and in one of which he met an 
untimely and violent death. Sussala, the king’s own brother, 
for whom he had repeatedly shoAvn ‘tender regard’ was the 
first to rise against him. Suddenly issuing out of the Tos^mai- 
dan Pass with a mobile force, Sussala ‘ rapidly moved like a 
falcon. But Uccala was on his guard. With the assistance 
of the Damara Gargacandra he defeated his brother in several 
sharp engagements and drove him towards the land of the 
Darads. Kalhana makes it clear that it was again from affection 
for his brother that Uccala did not capture Lohara after this 
victory. Sussala with great difficulty, and after many months’ 

‘ vm, a-i60. 
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journey ‘'‘'by routes hard to pass ” at last regained his terri- 
troy. ^ Soon after this the birth of Sussala’s son Jayasiihha 
in 1106-06 A.D. brought about a reconciliation between the two 
brothers.* Hardly had this danger been averted when the 
Pamara Bhimadeva with the assistance of Jagaddala, the king 
of the Darads, produced a son of king Kalasa named Bhoja as a 
pretender for the throne Uccala’s diplomacy however was 
successful in persuading the Darad ruler to retire to his domi- 
nions Without Darad support the rebellion speedily collapsed. 
Bhoja was thereupon betrayed and ‘executed by the king like 
a robber.’® But a more serious possibility of danger appeared 
when Bhiksacara, the son of Bhoja and grandson of Harsa, 
escaped from the king’s custody and ‘grew up secretly for the 
ruin of the people’ in the court of the Paramara king, Naravar- 
man (c. 1097-1111 A.D,). At the time of Bhiksacara’s escape 
he was a boy barely 6 or 7 years old, and it took some time 
before he developed into a menace to the stability of Kashmir.* 
In the meantime the city prefect Chudda who claimed descent 
from king Yasaskara, began to aspire to royal power, and 
formed a dangerous conspiracy wuth his brother ‘ Eadda and the 
rest.’ They allied themselves with a number of disaffected 
ofl&cials, and waited for 4 or 5 years for a favourable opportunity. 
At last the conspirators surprised the king, when he was prepar- 
ing at night to retire to his queens’ apartments, and cruelly 
murdered him after a desperate struggle. He had only passed 
his 41st year when he died in 1111 A. D.® 

That very night Eadda with his bloodstained sword and 
armour ‘placed himself on the throne, where he appeared like 
a Vetala on a stone of the burning ground.’ He assumed the 
name of Saukharaja, but he and the conspirators were soon 

» Vm, 191-207. 

* vm, 288-42. 

» vm, 209-13. 

* vm, 16-18, 224-36< For NuaTannaa see Eielhorn’s ‘ List of Northern Inaonp- 
tions,’ in El, Vol. V, Nos. 79 and 82. Also mfra, chapter on the Faramlrae. 
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defeated by the powerful pamara Gargacandra of Lahara, who 
killed Rad.da with many of his fellow conspirators. Finding 
no one fill for the throne, Garga couseciated as king Salhana, 
a step-brother of Uccala (1111 A. D). Kalhana notices the 
nobility of the character of Gargacandra, who, though requested, 
refused to seat himself on the throne.^ Sussala, when he 
heard of his brother’s tragic death at once marched with 
a slender following for Kashmir by way of Kasthavata. 
But Gargacandra opposed him, and after destroying his 
followers, compelled him to take to flight Sussala escaped 
and after crossing many passes rendered difficult by heavy falls 
of snow again regained his kingdom. After this Gargacandra 
‘obtained exceptional power’ over the king, and became the 
dictator in the State. Salhana had “neither political wisdom, 
nor valour, neither cunning nor straightforwardness, neither 
liberality nor greed. Nothing prominent in his character. 
He with his brother Lothana passed his days in low sensual 
pleasures, while ‘robbers plundered the people in his very 
palace, even at midday.’ For a time Gargacandra acted the 
king-maker, but he was soon attacked by rival barons with 
the king’s connivance. Thereupon he formed a league 
with Sussala. The latter, in spite of this alliance, 
distrusted Gargacandra and took adequate precautions before 
he marched out again for Kashmir. When he appeared in the 
valley and gained some preliminary success “all except the 
king (Salha?a) joined him.’’ The citizens and the Pamaras 
vied with each other in offering him welcome, while Chud.da, 
Gargacandra’s wife, presented him with her two daughters. 
Salhafl.a was then besieged in the palace, and after a brief 
struggle captured and imprisoned, when he had only reigned 
for 4 months less 3 days (1112 A.D).y 

The character of the new king is represented by Kalhana 
‘ as the same as that of his elder brother. ’ Like him, he 

• Vm, 843-76. 
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kept ever his sword unsheathed from an apprehensive expecta- 
tion of treason.” Though ‘ by nature gentle,’ ihe wickedness 
of the people had hardened him, and he only ‘displayed 
outward moderation when his object demanded it.’ But though 
he did ‘not tolerate any improper arrogance on the part of his 
servants’ unlike his brother he was free from the petty jealousy 
‘on account of dress and such matters of his of&cers.’ Nor was 
he fond, like Uccala, of killing proud people by inducing them 
to fight duels. Harshness of speech, a blot on his brother’s 
character, was also absent in him ; but he also lacked his brother’s 
liberality in money matters. Kalhana specially notices his 
great eagerness for collecting wealth and the fewness of the 
occasions when he showed liberality. But he had all the vigour 
of his elder brother. A renowned horseman and a brave soldier, 
he vainly struggled till his death to check the rank growth of 
disruption and anarchy.* 

Before he was seated on his throne for a month, Garga- 
candra, the powerful Pamara of Lahara, refused to give up 
the young son of Uccala to the king and assumed a defiant 
attitude. Pressed by the energetic king and after withstanding 
a siege for some time in one of his hill forts, he was at last 
compelled to submit. At the end of this civil war there was a 
short period of peace, which was utilised by the king to con- 
solidate his position at Lohara. He personally went there, 
and after imprisoning Salhana and Lothana in the fort and 
renewing his alliance with the neighbouring chiefs of Kalinjara 
and Bajapurl returned to his capital.^ But hardly had he 
reached Kashmir than a murderous attack was made on him 
by .some Damaras of Devasarasa (mod. Div^sar pargana in the 
S.E. of the Valley). His charger was killed and he only 
escaped ‘as a longer life was destined to him.’ This was 
followed by an attempted invasion by Sahasramafigala and 

‘ Vin, 482-99. 
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other exiled nobles ‘by the route of Kanda, ’ situated ini the 
south-east of the Valley. When the king’s vigilance had 
repulsed this invasion,* there appeared on the scene 
Bhiksacara, wJto in the hands of the rebellious Damaras soon 
became the most formidable rival of the king. This prince 
while on a pilgrimage at Kuniksetra attracted the sympathy of 
a group of 5 princes from Oampa, Vartula, Trigarta, Vallapura 
and Babbapura. Escorted by them, he appeared on the 
frontiers of Kashmir and was joined by numerous exiles. Among 
the princes who hospitably received him Kalhana mentions 
Jasata, king of Campa. But the first attempts of 
Bhiksacara failed, on account of internal dissensions amongst 
his supporters. Gayapala, his chief supporter, was treacherously 
murdered by his relatives, and ‘the gold given for the expedition’ 
having become exhausted, he was reduced to helplessness. For 
4 or 6 years Bhiksacara’ s efforts were paralysed, and he lived 
m the house of JSsata, ‘securing with difficulty mere food and 
clothing.’ ^ 

SuBsala utilised this interval of peace to establish the 
finances of his state on a more secure foundation. For this 
purpose he secured the services of Gauraka as his prime minister 
{Sarvadhikara). This minister by depriving the royal servants 
‘ of the living they had found in numerous offices, always kept 
the king’s treasury full.’ The system of revenue administra- 
tion and taxation! established by Gauraka appears to have 
caused considerable suffering, and the king became unpopular 
by sending ‘his sordid gains’ for safety to the castle of 
Lohara.® In 1117 A.D, he found himself strong enough to attack 
Gargacandra. After undermining his position with the assis- 
tance of the rival Damara Mallakostha, Sussala forced 
Gargacandra to submit. Later on, when the Pflmara came 
to his court, the king had him arrested with his sons and 

‘ Vni, 622-88. 
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strangled in prison (1118 A.D). At this time Mapidhara, 
the ruler of the Darads, paid a friendly visit to Kashmir.^ Soon 
after this event Sussala took up the cause of Nagapala, who 
had sought his protection against his brother Somapala, the 
chief of Eajapurl. Soma^mla, when his friendly overtures 
failed, retaliated by inviting Bhiksacara to his court. To 
counteract this danger Sussala marched into Kajapurl with a 
large army and put Nagapala on the throne. But though the 
king stayed there for 7 months, ‘causing terror to his various 
enemies,’ the people of the hill state remained steadfast in 
their loyalty to their former chief ; and when Sussala 
returned to Kashmir in A.D. 1119, ‘Nagapala too followed 
him, having lost his throne ’ ® The military expenditure 
involved in this expedition led Sussala to increase the 
rigour of his taxations and reduce his expenditure. Even 
Gauraka was found unsuited for his duties and dismissed 
from his post. The king then began sending ‘ into the 
castle of Lohara masses of gold, having made them into 
gold bricks (ingots) ’ The result of this policy was increased 
discontent amongst the ofl&cials and the nobles, which after 
smouldering for some time burst into flame in 1120 in a great 
rising of the Pamaras ® In vain did the king try to overawe 
the barons by a reckless slaughter and imprisonment of promi- 
nent Pamaras on whom he could lay his hands. The leaders 
of the rebellion, Prthvihara and Mallakostha, after gaining 
some minor successes against the king, ‘ gave the revolt uni ty 
and a well defined object,’ by bringing Bhiksacara into Kashmir, 
Though ‘ the king exerted himself by violent efforts to check 
the growing ascendency of the Pamara hosts, his position daily 
grew more insecure on account of his injudicious acts. Thus 
by his ungrateful and harsh conduct he drove the loyal and 

‘ Vin, 681416. 
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brave Commander-in-chief Tilaka into the enemy’s arms. When 
in 5.sa4ha 1120 his troops were routed by Prthvihara, Sussala 
remembering the tragic fate of Harsa prudently sent his queens 
and family to the safety of the castle of Lohara . In the mean- 
time the rebels with Bhiksacara at their head gradually sur- 
rounded Srinagara. Sussala defended his capital with great 
bravery. But he was harassed by the callous indifference of the 
citizens, by the sacred fasts of the Brahman assemblies, who 
by this means tried to gam control of the king’s affairs, and 
by treachery and desertion on every side. In spite of this, the 
rebels hampered by dissensions in their camps, failed to 
penetrate the defences ol the city. At last, ‘ when the Pamara 
bands were thinking of retreat ’ a rebellion broke out amongst 
the king’s own troops in the city, ‘ who with drawn swords 
blocked the doors in the royal palace ’ and demanded extra 
allowances. This new danger at last forced Sussala to decide 
to leave the city. Followed by 5 or 6 thousand soldiers, the 
king marched out of Siinagara ‘ on the 6th of the dark half 
of Margasiras’ in the year 1120 A.D. and by a judicious 
distribution of gold and liis own presence of mind reached 
Lohara in safety. ‘ 

Bhiksacara then entered Srinagara in triumph. Janakasirhha 
the City Prefect, gave him his niece, while the Commander-in- 
chief Tilaka welcomed him with his daughter. But the inex- 
perienced king blundered at every step in the task of govern- 
ment. The royal power gradually passed into the hands of 
Bimba, the SdTvddhikoTin. Low parasites soon surrounded 
him. As Kalhapa puts it : ‘ With a simple-minded king, with 
negligent ministers and bold Pamaras (dasyu) the reign was 
doomed from its very beginning. ’ In addition to this the king 
soon developed a taste lor ‘new women’ and ‘rich dishes.’ 
The wives of the highest officials of the State carried on intrigues 
with the king ‘ like mares with a stallion.’ Things became 
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still worse when the two leading Damaras Prthvihara and 
Mallokostha, ‘ made the palace shake by their furious quarrels.’ 
When things were in such a critical conditioni, the king ‘ in 
his madness’ sent Bimba Avith an army by way of Rajapuri 
to attack Sussala at Lohara. Accompanied by Somapala, 
the king of Rajapuri, and a force of Turuskas under Sahara 
Vismaya, possibly a Muslim chief from the Lower Punjab hills, 
Bimba marched against Sussala. The Turuskas in this inva- 
sion were certain of success. Kalha^a records the interesting 
information that “ every single horseman among them said 
boastfully, shoAving a rope, ‘ with this I shall bind and drag 
along Sussala.’” But the battle that followed on the banks 
of the Vitola near Parnotsa resulted in complete victory for 
the Lohara prince (1121 AD.) Many of the Turuskas ‘ went 
into the snares of death after dropping from fright the ropes 
they had bought to bind liini.’ With the remnants of the 
Muslim army Somapala retreated to his own territoiies, while 
Bimba and the Kashmirians shamelessly deserted to Sussala’s 
side.^ While things were taking this unfavourable turn for 
him, Bhiksacara passed his days in the capital in the embraces 
of Bimba’ s wife Soon after this victory Sussala received 
messengers from Mallakostha and Janakasiihha urging him to 
make fresh efforts to regain his kingdom. Even ordinary 
people ‘ began to extol the (same) Sussala, who had been reviled 
before as subject to such greed, cruelty, and other vices.’ 
The corrupt Brahman corporations held fasts and arrogantly 
cried : “ without the Long-beard (Sussala) we cannot get on.” 
In the midst of these developments, Sussala marched out of 
Lohara in 1121 A.D., and took possession of Srinagara, after an 
absence of 6 months and 12 days. Bhiksacara with Prthihara 
fled to Rajapuri, and again grew powerful with the assistance 
of Somapala.^ 
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The next seven years, which formed the duration of the 
reign of the restored Sussala (A.D. 1121-28), were darkened 
by constant struggles between Sussala and Bhiksacara The 
latter had taken up a convenient position at the village of 
Piisyananada (mod. Pusiana), at the southern foot of Pir 
Pantsal. From this refuge which was situated in Somapala’s 
territory, he repeatedly swooped down upon the Valley with 
his Pamara allies. These feudal barons, whom Kalhana during 
this period rightly designates as dasyus, soon found out that 
their real interest lay in the continuance of this civil strife. 
In the course of one of these raids Prthvihara and Bhiksacara 
entered Madavarajya, and after defeating the royal troops at 
Vijayesvara burnt the famous shrine of Visnu Cakradhai’a at 
that place. In these constant struggles Bhiksacara gradually 
gained experience and developed into a brave and dashing soldier. 
But as the Damaras on the other hand giew apprehensive on 
account of his ‘ extraordinary prowess ’ and became lukewarm 
in his cause he failed to gam any decisive success. By exploit- 
ing these dissensions in the Pretender’s ranks, Sussala soon 
succeeded in driving him back to Pusyananada. The respite 
thus gained by the king was utilised by him in completely over- 
hauling his entourage. Kalhana tells us that ‘ Henceforth his 
confidants and ministers were only foreigners, excepting a few 
of his countrymen who had loyally followed him to Lohara. 
Among the new oificeis appointed at this time was Sujji, who 
was placed by the king in the post of a Rajasthana (chief 
justice?). Though this new policy was no doubt necessitated by 
the persistent treachery and unfaithfulness of the Kashmirian 
officers and generals, it nevertheless aroused considerable 
apprehension, and Kalhana tells us that there was a general 
movement amongst most of the citizens to go over to the enemy. 

‘ Only one in a hundred,’ says he, ‘ remained after this by the 
king’s side.’ ^ 
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<(J^arly in 1122 A.D. Bhikaacara returned to Kashn^with 
Prthvihara and other followers, the subsequent struggles 
Sussala, after gaining some minor successes in Vijayaksetra, 
was compelkd to retreat towards iSrlnagara, and lost heavily 
while crossing the Gambhira (confluence of the Vitasta and 
Visoka). He reached the capital with ‘ only the thousandth 
part of his army.’ As the royal troops were completely des- 
troyed by Prithvihara, the king was again liesieged in Srinagara. 
But though Sussala lost many troops, he kept up his courage, 
and with the assistance of ‘ twenty or thirty Ea]putras ’ from 
Campa, Vallapura, and the hill-regions to the south of Kashmir, 
held the besieging armies at bay. It was no doubt to the 
bravery and devotion of these Rajput mercenaries that Sussala 
owed his victory over the rebels near the Gopadri (mod. Ta^t- 
i-Sulaiman), S.E. of the city (1122 A i ).).^ After this defeat the 
Bamaras were compelled to raise their siege, and Sussala resum- 
ed the offensive. But his success appears to have been limited. 
In the spring of 1123-24 Bhiksacara again besieged the capital, 
and unceasing encounters took place all round Srinagara. In 
one of these engagements, the Damaras set fire to the city, 
which was soon ‘ reduced to a heap of earth.’ Still the bravery 
and superior tactical skill of Sussala, prevented the city from 
falling into the bands of the enemy, but as the foodstores of 
the capital had been completely consumed by fire, while outside 
the city the Pamaras seized all the produce of the fields and 
blocked the roads, Sriniagara soon fell into the grip of a terrible 
famine. People died by thousands and the stench produced by 
the decomposing corpses in the Vitasta became unbearable. 
The ground became, ‘ white with the fragments and skulls from 
fleshless human skeletons.’ ® The sufferings of the brave king 
were further increased at this time by the news of the death of 
his beloved queen Meghamanjarl. In his dejected state of mind 


• Vin, 1061-1118 
- Vm, 1166-1212. 
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SuBsala thought of renouncing his throne, and with this object 
in view brought his son Jayasimha from Lohara and had him 
crowned in Asadha, 1123 A.D. But he soon grew suspicious 
even of his son, and kept all real power in liis own hands. 
Fortune, however, at last appeared to smile on him. Soon after 
his son’s coronation ‘ the blockade ol the city, the drought, the 
plague, the robberies, and other troubles ceased.’ ,^The rebels 
were defeated at Kalyaiiapura (mod. Kalampor in'llie Sukru 
Pargana, 74° 54' long. 33°^ 48' lat.), and Bhiksacara and Ins 
Pamara supporters were thereupon compelled to retire to ^amala 
(mod. Hamal district to the w'est of Sopur).^3^he king now 
formed a plan for destroying his hated enemy by getting hold 
of his person. For this purpose he entered into a plot with 
Utpala, ‘ the constant companion ’ of the powerful Pamara 
Tikka. ‘ He asked him under promises of power and grants 
to kill Bhiksacara at Tikka’s seat, and then Tikka.’ But the 
wife of Utpala persuaded him to change his plan and form a 
conspiracy to kill the king himself. In spite of warnings by 
tnisted servants, the king constantly held secret conferences 
with Utpala and his associates. On one of these occasions, 
when Sussala was unattended by guards, they approached him 
under the pretext of making a ‘ communication ’ and brutally 
killed him, in 1128 A.D. At the time of his death Sussala 
had only passed his 55th year.® 

The news of the king’s death produced wild confusion in 
the palace, in the midst of which the murderers escaped with 
the dead body of the slaughtered king. For some time 
Jayasimha was helpless, and was in danger of meeting with 
the same fate as his father. But, fortunately for him, the 
rebels did not attack his place of residence. In this crisis 
Jayasimha decided upon a wise plan, and announced in the city 
with 'beating of drums a general amnesty m the following 

>0, 1 vm, 1217-64. 

* vm, 1246-69, 1281-1348. For bu coidb ees CHI, Plate V. and p. 46. CCIM, 

p. 872. 
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terms : “ Whatever a person may have taken to himself, 

that is now forsaken by me, and amnesty is given to those who 
have joined the enemy, guilty though they may be.” The 
result of this was magical. The almost deserted king soon 
found himself surrounded by citi/ens shouting blessings upon 
him. Kalhana notices that this judicious step was ‘ an almost 
complete departure from the proceduie followed by the imme- 
diately preceding kings ’ The king’s position improved so 
rapidly that when Bhiksacara next attempted to enter the city, 
he was easily repulsed by Pancacandra, the son of Gargacandra 
who had joined the king. Sujji and uthei trusty officials of 
Sussali also soon cut their way to the capital through the 
Damara bands from the laiious parts of the Valley, and saved 
the king from all immediate danger-' The subsequent efforts 
of Bhiksacara were defeated by Sujji on the Gambhira and at 
DamSdara, south of Srlnagara. By a judicious use of bribes 
the king then isolated from Bhiksacara’s side many of the 
prominent Pamaras, and the pretender, finding himself almost 
alone, left Kashmir Somapala who had concluded a treaty 
with Jayasiraha, did not give him refuge in Eajapurl, and 
Bhiksacara soon found out that ‘ even the gods have no pity 
in Trigarta, no morals in Carapa, no generosity in Madra-laiid, 
and no goodwill in Darvabhisaia ’ He rejected with scorn the 
advice of his councillors to teinpoiaiily letire to Naravarman’s ® 
country. He, however, accepted the invitation of his father- 
in-law, and stopped at his house on the liank of the Candrabliaga. 
Thus within a brief period of four months Jayasiraha found 
himself firmly settled on the throne.® 

But though peace was thus apparently established, the 
ominous sound of the drums of the marching Pamaras was 

* vm, 1840-44, 1349-1426. 

* vm, 1S32-33. Who was this NdravannaD? The persoo of this name mentioned 
in vm, 228 and 611 has been rightly identified with the Paramara Naravarman (o. 1097- 
1111 A.D ). He appears to have died before the acoession of Jayasiihba in Kashmir in A.D. 
1128 See supra, p, 169. 

» vm, 1488-1634. 
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still heard from every corner of the land. Each one of the 
Pamaras appeared to the people ‘ as more splendid than the king 
with his pack horses, parasols, steeds,’ their numerous hosts and 
castles.^ While the country had suffered unspeakable sufferings 
in the long drawn civil war, it had led to the consolidation of 
the power of these feudal barons, who mercilessly plundered 
the villages and openly defied the kings. Sussala had tried 
with all his vigour to turn the tide, but in spite of his energy 
and ruthless cruelty his sword had failed to re-establish the 
power of the central government His son now changed the 
policy so long followed by his uncle and father. Sheer force of 
arms had failed to curb the barons. Jayasiihha now tried to 
combat the disruptive forces by bis Machiavellian diplomacy 
and unscrupulous cunning ; and the very fact that he succeeded in 
maintaining himself on the throne for 27 years (1128-1165 A.D.) 
IS in itself an ample proof that he gained a substantial measure 
of success. But the cancer was never cured, and it continued 
to be the bane of Kashmirian polity even far into the Muham- 
madan period.^ 

For the time being, however, Jayasimha made a splendid 
start. His brave Comraander-in-chief Siijji and the astute 
Chamberlain (Pratlhan) Laksmaka soon baffled all the attempts 
of Bhiksacara to invade the Valley from the south. Utpala, the 
murderer of Sussala, was also captured and killed. Even when 
Sujji, driven into exile by the intrigues of the autocratic 
Chamberlain, joined Bhiksacara, Jayasiihha’s diplomacy suc- 
ceeded in isolating and destroying the pretender in the castle of 
Banasala (1130 A.D.).® But his career of success soon re- 
ceived a severe check. Before the jubilations at the destruction 
of this dangerous enemy was over, there came to the king’s 
camp at Vijayaksetra, the news of the loss of Lohara. Through 
the treachery of some officials, Lothana, the brother of the 

> VIII, 1636-39. 

° See Vm, 1070 and Stein's note on the word Upavesana, on p. 81 of the 2nd volume 
of bis Eng. Trans. 
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ex-king Salhana, who had been imprisoned in the castle, escaped 
from his fetters and captured the fort with all the hoarded 
treasures. Eealizing the danger from the loss of the family 
stronghold, Jayasimha sent a large army under Laksmaka to 
recapture Lohara. But the expedition which was undertaken 
in the ‘ fierce heat of early summer,’ ended in disaster. When 
an epidemic of ‘ cold fever ’ in the Kashmirian camp compelled 
Laksmaka to retreat, he was suddenly attacked at night by Sujji 
and Somapala. The royal army was completely destroyed, and 
the Chamberlain was taken prisoner. The number of soldiers 
who died by fever alone is estimated by Kalhana at 10,000.^ 
But fortunately Jayasimha did not lose his firmness at this 
calamity. He ransomed Laksmaka from Somapala for 36 lakhs, 
and tried by intrigues to recover his lost kingdom. For a time 
however, Lothana, with the able guidance of Sujji, who had 
become his minister, countered all his attempts with success. 
But a plot in his court deprived Lothana of his crown and raised 
his nephew Mallaijuna to the vacant thione (1131 A.D.). 
The new prince however proved to be a feeble ruler, and squan- 
dered the wealth accumulated in the castle in extravagance and 
profligacy. Jayasimha Avas not long in taking advantage of the 
situation and forced his cousin to pay tribute. After winning 
over Su]]i to his side, he then diove out Mallarjuna from the 
castle of Lohara in 113'2 A.D.* When Sujji, who had been 
reinstated in his post of Cominandcr-in-chief, became discon- 
tented, Jayasimha caused him to be treacherously killed, with 
his friends and relatives. Hardly had the king brought about 
the fall of Suj]i, when he was confronted with an invasion by 
Mallarjuna and the powerful Pamara Kosthesvara. But Jaya- 
siihha’s diplomacy again triumphed. Mallarjuna, who had 
taken up a position in the hills south of Kashmir, was captured 
in 1135 A.D., and soon afterwards his supporter was also safely 
lodged in prison.® 

‘ Vin, 1795-1906. 

» yill, 1904-2034. 

• ym, 9063-2309. 
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The period that follows appears to have been one of com- 
parative peace. The administration of Laksmaka proved 
effective, and it was probably at this time that Jayasimha 
undertook the restoration of the many temples and mathas 
ruined during the last civil war * In foreign affairs too the 
king obtained some success. While he effectively interfered 
in the affairs of the State of Vallapiira, he appears to have 
maintained friendly diplomatic connections with the Githadavala 
king Govindacandra (c. L114-55 A.D ) of Kanauj, and possibly 
also with Apaiaditya (1138 AD), the Silahara prince 
of Konkana ‘ His attempts to interfeie in the affairs 
of the Daraddesa, however, involved him in serious diffi- 
culties. Viddaslha, the de facto lulei of that country, 
stirred up a serious using on the northern fiontier of his 
kingdom. Encouraged by him, Lothana in 1143 appeared as a 
pretender, with the powerful support of the Damara Alamkara- 
cakra, Bhoja, a son of king Salhana, and Vigraharaja, a half- 
brother of Jayasimha. But the rebels were soon besieged by 
the royal army in the castle of J^irahsilii, and, thanks to the 
energy of the minister Dlnnya, Al imk'iincakiM was compelled 
to surrender Lothana and Vigiahaiaia in the spang of 1141 AD® 
In the autumn of the same year Bhoja escaped i'loin Sirahsila 
and appealed as a pretoiidei for the crown. Ho was accompani- 
ed by thi' Darad i i iilei Vid'Uiaslha and his Muslim (mleccha) 
allies I rom the tJppoi Tiidu-’ v.illcy The inivading army was 
led by Rajavadana, an able ami disaffected officer of Jayasimha, 
and had the support ol Trillaka and other powerful barons. 
While this army advanced from the north to the vicinity of the 

' VIII, 237G-30 Foe his otUeL* acts of piety see Vltl, 23?'3-2l02. 

* VIII, 2153; Staia’a Qote oa the verse in his Bag Trans., also Buhler’a Aeport in 
JBR'iS, 1877, p 51 The poet Mankhij the brothei of A.la hkara, the Sapdt of the 
great treasury ib/'littigaUfa) of Jayasimha, desctibos a sabha of scholars in the XXV 
canto of the ^r1k(in,ih%Ganta la this sahha which was hsld in Ala'hkara's house, Sahals 
and Tejakaptha, the ambassadors of the G-ahadavala and ^ilahara princes respectively, 
were present (XXV, 102 and llO) ; see aUo Stem’s Qofca on Vltl, 2123 in his Bag Trans, 
of the Bdjatarnginl, 

=* YIII, 2466-2641. 
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Mahapadma, Lothaka, the son of Prthvihaia, the adversary of 
Sussala, led another Damara army fiom the south. Kalhana in 
great detail desculics the mazes of iiiLngiic and diplomacy by 
which, aided by the biavery of his trusted officer Eilhapa, 
Jayasithha at last extricated himsell from this danger. While 
Rilhacii defeated Lothaka in the south, Sasthacandra stood 
like a mountain against the onslaughts of the Daradas, Mlecchas 
and Turuskas Foitunately for the king, the invaders in the 
north became suddenly demoralised aftci this check and ‘prepared 
tor flight.’ But the country lemamcd 111 suspense, and it was 
not till Jyaistha 1145 A.D., when the mediation of the chief queen 
Kalhanika, led to the surrender of Bhoja, that the incipient 
Damai a rebellion collapsed. ‘ The next few years up to 1149- 
60 A.D., when Kalhana finished his woik, apiieai to have been 
comparatively uneventful It was during this pciiod that 
Jayasimha ciowned his young son Gulhapa as the lulcr of 
Lohaia ® Kalhana mentions numerous pious loundatious of the 
king and his court during these years.® 

The history of the next peiiod, t e., fiom 1148-49 to 
1339 A.D. loughly a period of 200 yeais, is the record of the 
gradual decline of Hindu power in the Valley, till it was 
supplanted by Islam We can only twice .i liiief outline of the 
incidents that happened duuiig this tune with the help of 
Jonarajd’s chronicle and occasional help fiom Muslim sources. 
According to Jonaraja, Jayasimha ruled for another five years, 
during which he undertook a successful expedition against an 
unknown Muslim {Yavana, Turuska) king.* On his death in 
Phalguna, 1154-63 A.D., he was succeeded by his son Para- 
manuka. This king neglected the duty of protecting his 


^ Vin, 2690-3244. 

* VIII, 3301. For the coins of Q-ulhana see OSII, Plate V and p. 46j 

’ VIII, 3343-3360. For coins of Jayasimba see CMI, Plate V and p. 46 ; 
CCIM, p. 273. 

* Dvitiya BajataraAgtnS, Bd. b; Fetersonf Bombay, 1896, 37-26, Unless otherwise 
mentioned, verses referred to are from this edition. 
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subjects, and only took steps to fill his own treasuiy with 
the assistance of two rapacious officers Prayaga and Janaka. 
He did not undertake any foreign expeditions and gradually he 
became a mere tool in the hands of his two ministers. His 
inglorious reign came to an end in Bhadra, 1161-65 A.D., after 
lasting 9 years 6 months and ten days.^ He was succeeded by 
his son Vantideva, who died in 1171-72 A.D.* With him the 
Lohara dynasty seems to have come to an end, for Jonaraja 
tells us that after his death ‘the citizens for want of a worthy 
successor elected one named Viippadeva.’ “ He was ‘ like the 
Rdksasa chief covered with grass.’ Jonaraja describes him as 
a great fool, and relates some humorous incidents illustrating 
his character, one of them being an order to increase the size 
of stones by feeding them with milk. When he died, after a 
reign of 9 years 4 months and days (c. 1180 A. D.), 
the throne passed to his brother Jassaka,' who proved to be 
a still greater dunce. In spite of his unwillingness to 
accept the responsibility of the kingdom, the Lavanyas 
(Damaras) crowned him, no doubt thinking that their chances 
of aggrandisement increased with the weakness of the central 
government. During this reign the two Brahman brothers 
Ksuksa and Bhima rose to great power, and weie only prevent 
ed from seizing the throne by their fear of the feudal barons. 
Jassaka reigned for 18 years and 10 days, and died in Magha 
of c. 1198 A.D.® He was succeeded by his son Jagadeva. 
Jonaraja gives a favourable description of this ruler. He was 
well versed in science, and is said to have, like a surgeon, ex- 
tracted the dart of evil laws from the country. He ‘ looked 
with an egual eye on the servants of the state,’ and did his 

^ Ibid, 88-52. Foi his coins see GMl, Plate V Cunningham reads the name as 
STt-paTa{manaka)deva. 

* In the Oalcntta edition, 1836, the name is Vaittideva, see verse 49, while the 
AAK, has Dati, see Vol. II, p. 378. 

* In the Calcutta edition the name is Vopyadeva, see verse 60. 

* yereee 62-68. 

' Ibid, 60-67 ) AAK, yoU H, p. 878, has Jas Deva. 
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best to establish peace in the country. But the officers soon 
diove this inconvenient ruler out of the country. With the 
assistance of a loyal minister named Gunakara-rahula the 
king succeeded in recovering his throne. But he was soon 
aftei poisoned by Padma, his ‘lord of the gate,’ and died 
aftei a leign of 14 years 6 months and 3 days (c. 1212-13 A.D.).' 

After the death of Jagadeva, his son Eajadeva had fled to 
Kilsthavata ; but the enemies of Padma biought him back to 
Kashmir. A civil war lollowcd. But foitunately for the prince, 
when he was besieged in the fort of Sahana, Padma was 
accidentally killed by a Gandala. Eajadeva was then anointed 
king by the Bhattas. The royal power however was seriously 
curtailed by the powerful Lavanyas. One of them, Baladhya- 
candra, Loid ol Lahara, took possession with his soldiers of 
half ol Srinagara, ‘and the king,’ we are told, ‘w'as unable to 
cope with him.’ He died aftei a reign of 23 years 3 months 
and 27 days (c 1235 A. D.).^ His son Samgrfimadeva, who 
succeeded him, appears to have been a more powerful piince. 
He IS said to have ‘terrified his enemies as the lion does the 
elephant.’ But his attempts to put down the feudal barons 
were largely frustrated by the treachery of his younger 
brother Suiya who held the responsible post of Pratinidhi. 
When his evil intentions weic detected by the king, Surya 
fled from the capital and raised a rebellion with the assistance 
of the powerful Damaras Candra of Lahara and Tunga of 
Samala. In the struggle that followed Tunga was defeated 
and Surya captured and killed. But this civil war had helped 
to build the power of the sons and relatives of Kalhana.® 
The king began to ‘ fear them as serpents, ’ and became 

‘ /bid, 68-76 , AAK gives the leigD-peiiod as 14 years and 2 months only. See 
tbid For bis coins see CMI, Plate V and p 46 , CCIM, p. 273 V. A. Smith reads the 
king’s name as Jagadeva 

’ Ibtd, 79-91. For his coins see CMI, Plate V. 

* Like the author of Bdjalarangim, this Ealbapa was also a Brahman. Dr. Barnett 
thinks that they were probably not identical It may however be pointed out that the 
author of the BajataTaAgmi also belonged to a ministerial family. 
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anxious ‘ to save his royal pov^cr ’ His attempts to sa\e his 
crown however proved uudvailing, and he was compelled to take 
shelter with the lord of Eajapurl. Aftei this, utter anarchy 
prevailed in Kashmir, and “ the kingdom was for a long time 
devoured by the Domhas, even like food polluted by the touch 
of loM people.” How long tins state of anarchy prevailed it is 
difficult to sa}, but in the end the king succeeded m defeating 
his enemies in a battle near Eajapurl and recovered bis power. 
He however unwisely ‘ did not kill the sons of Kalhana because 
they were Brahmanas,’ and was soon alter cut down by them 
in about the year 1232 A D aftei a reign of 16 years and 10 
days. -Jonaraja describes this king as ‘ a benefactor of his 
country,’ and a Kalpadrmna to poets and learned men The poet 
Yalisaka is said to ha\e made this king the hero of his compo- 
sitions His piety is proved by his building of the Srl-Vimla 
a house containing 21 lOoms, at Vijayesvara, ‘ for the habi- 
tation of cows and Brahmans. ^ Sariigramadeva was succeeded 
by his son Raraadeva, who, after taking prompt measures to 
execute his father’s murderers, entrusted the actual w'ork of 
administration to one Prthviraja. The new king on the whole 
appears to have been successful in his administration. His 
queen Srl-Samudia, established at Srinagaia on the Titasta a 
uvitJui ‘ marked with her name ’ As no offspring was born 
to this king, he adopted the son of a Brahman of Bhisayakapura 
a" his own. When he died m c. 1273 A D. after a reign of 
•21 years 1 month and 13 days,® Laksmanadeva succeeded his 
adoptive father. The new king was a learned man, but as 
‘ a painted stone does not take the beauty of a jewel,’ he never 
developed the vigour and bravery of a Ksatriya. He was 
therefore soon defeated and killed by a Muhammadan (Turu^ka) 
invader named Kajjala in c. 1286 A.D. after a reign of 13 
years 3 months and 12 days. Jonaraja mentions the founda- 


‘ Ibfd, 92-108. 
» Ibtd, 109-117. 
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tion of a matha, by the chief queen Mabela, by the side of 
her mother-in-law’s matha at Srlnagara.^ 

It is difficult to trace the events that followed. Most pro- 
bably the last ruler left no sons to succeed him, and there 
appears to have followed a i^eriod of complete anarchy. Out 
of this chaos arose the figures of Samgramacandra, the lord of 
Lahara, and Simhadeva, who is described by Abu’l-Fazl as 
‘ chief of Labdar of Daksinapilra ’ * The latter declared himself 
king ; but so long as Samgramacandra lived, his power was 
restricted to the valley of the Ledarl (mod. Lidar), which flows 
into the Vitasta between Anantanag and Vijabror.® After the 
death of his rival he succeeded to the kingdom, now much 
reduced in size -Jonaraja mentions a number of pious founda- 
tions of tins prince, and on the whole the fiist part of his reign 
appears to have been comparatively successful. But gradually 
through association with ‘ bad men ’ he ‘ became devoid of his 
belief in God ’ and an intrigue with the beautiful daughter 
of his nurse resulted in the loss of his life and throne, in 
c. 1301 A D. He reigned for 14 yenis 5 months and 27 days.* 
The next king was his brother Suhadeva. This prince with the 
assistance of Kamasuha, one of the murderers of his brother, 
succeeded in establishing his authority in the whole of Kashmir. 
Jonaraja tells us that ‘like a second Arjuna, the king established 
his authority on the borders of Pancagahvara’ (mod Panj- 
gabbar, situated on the east of Eajapurl in the valley of the 
Upper Ans river).* He owed his success probably to the 
bravery of Sahamera (jV* »U, t.e., Shah Mir), a Muslim 
adventurer of Rajput origin who with his relatives migrated 
to Kashmir and entered the king’s service iii c. 1313 

' /btd, 118-122 

» AAK, Vol. n, p. 378. 

’ Jonaraja, t. 123; Kalhapa’s RSjatarangtni, eee 1, 87 and Stein's note on the 
Terse in his Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 15. Also Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 112-18. 

* JonarSja, 123-37. 

‘ Ibid, 138-42; BZjataraiigvd of Ealbapa, Stein’s Tr^s., note on I, 317 on p. 47. 
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A.D.^ The prosperity of the reign is shown by the foundation 
of the town of Garbharapura by the king’s son Babhruvahana.** 
But unfortunately for the king, the promise of peace and 
prosperity in his administration was completely destroyed by two 
foreign invasions, which not only destroyed his power, but also 
led to the destruction of Hindu rule in the valley. One of these 
was led by Duluca, who is described by Jonaraja as the Camupati 
of the great king (Gahravaih) Karmasena According to the 
A'ln-i-Alihan he (Dalju) was the chief commander under the 
king of Kandahar. Stein has suggested that he w^as probably 
a Turk who came to the Valley through the Zoji-La pass. The 
suspicion that he was a Muhammadan appears to be confirmed 
by the fact that his army included TajiKa, Tiirttsla, and 
Mleccha troops.® He had under him an army of 60,000 
troops, and the king, finding it hopeless to oppose him, 
took refuge in the hills and tried to turn him back by granting 
him a subsidy ■* For this purpose he imposed a special tax 
on all castes. The confusion in the kingdom considerably 
increased when the Brahmans began to hold solemn fasts as a 
protest against the cowardly conduct of the king. While the 
country was thus harassed by Duluca, a Tibetan (B/iotta) 
invader, named Rincana (Tibetan — Rin-Chen), appeared in the 
valley by the same route. The capital was invested by the 
invaders from the east and the north According to Jonaraja 
Duluca ‘destroyed innumerable gods, and afraid of the excessive 
cold of Kashmir,’ at last went out ‘ by a good military road,’ 


' Abu'l-Fazl IS trrong when he gives the name ol the pnnce under whom Shah 
Mir first took service as Siobadeva II. According to this authority the adventurer is said 
to have traced his descent from the Epic hero Arjuna. See AAK, Vol. II. pp 378 and 386 
Jonaraja (v. 113 and 116) gives the name of his father and grandfather as Eumlaha 
and TahatSja. Stein points out that he came from the south ; see his Trans, of BSjataraA- 
gin>, VoI.I, p 131. 

, ’ Jonaraja, 111. 

b“ Ibtd, 170. 

/ Ibid, 1B2-BS ; AAK, Vol. IJ, p. 386; 'Stem’s En^. Trans., BSjataraigini, Vol. IJ. 
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taking with him almost all the able-bodied men of the Valley 
as his slaves. “ When the Eaksasa Daluca went away, 
“ the son found not his father, nor father his son, nor 
did brothers meet their brothers. Kashmir became almost 
like a region before the creation, a vast field with few 
men, without food and full of grass.” In the confusion 
the king Suhadeva appears to have lost his life, after a 
reign of 19 years, 3 months and 25 days (c. 1320 A. D.). 
According to Jonaraja, one Eamacandra, who was probably 
a relative and officer of the last king had for a time offered 
effective resistance to Eificana. But the latter had him 
treacherously killed in the fort of Lahara, and seized the royal 
power in the valley. He married KotadevI, the daughter of 
the deceased and after taking under his service Sahamera, 
established his rule over the whole Valley.^ Under the able and 
vigorous administration of Eincana Kashmir for a time again 
enjoyed a short period of peace. JonarSja describes two 
episodes illustrating the king’s power of judgment and sense 
of fairness. He kept the Laoanyas in check by creating 
division amongst them by ‘ secret devices.’ Abu’l-Pazl tells 
us that he was famous for his munificence, and ‘ eventually 
adopted the religiou of Sahamera through intimacy of association 
with him. Jonaraja notices that DevasvamI refused to initiate 
him in Saivism, as he was a Bhotta, and as such unworthy of 
such favour. The career of this king unfortunately was brought 
to a close by a conspiracy through which the king was wounded 
in the head and died from its effects in c. 1323 A. D.® During 
Eincana’s administration Sahamera had gradually risen in 
power ; and when Eincana died, he left his queen KotadevI 
and son Haidara in his charge. As Haidara was still a minor, 
Sahamera raised Udayanadeva, a relative of Eincana to the 
throne. He married the widowed queen KotadevI, and 


* Jonarija, 166 ff. ; iAK, Vol. H, p. 886. 
> IbM, 206.54. 
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conferred important offices on Jyaihsara Alles'ara, the 
two sons of the king-maker. The queen continued to 
wield great power while the king ‘ spent his time in bathing, 
in penance and in prayer.* Taking advantage of the 
weakness of the king, the Laoanyas again began to molest the 
kingdom, and Sahamera ‘ frightened the king day and night 
by holding up Haidara before him even as one frightens a bird 
by holding up his hawk.’ Sahamera strengthened his position 
by matrimonial alliances ivith the ‘ lord of the gate ’ and other 
nobles, and soon confined the king’s power to the limits of the 
palace. After an inglorious reign of five years the king ‘ left 
the world polluted by the touch of Sahamera ’ in 1338 A. D. 
KotadevI, from fear of Sahamera, kept his death a secret for 
four days and then assumed the control of the kingdom with 
the assistance of the Lavanyas Sahamera at first seemed to 
acquiesce m the arrangement, but soon after, when the queen 
had gone to Jayapidapura (same as Jayapura), near the present 
village of Andarkofh, he seized the capital, and after defeating 
the loyal Lavanyas, besieged the queen. J ayapidapura was a 
strong place, being surrounded on all sides by water, but the 
queen was won over ‘ by the specious flattery and intrigue * 
of the adventurer and agreed to share her bed and throne with 
Sahamera. After a day’s married life she was treacherously 
imprisoned, and Sahamera declared himself king of Kashmir, 
under the title of Srl-Sathsadina (Shams ud-Din) in 1339 A. D.^ 
The dynasty of Shamsud-Din was succeeded by the Chakk 
dynasty in 1561. In the reign of Ya'qub Shah, the fifth of 
this line, Kashmir was annexed by Akbar (1586 A. D.).® 


» Ibtd, 256-352 J A-lff, pp. 886-97, givaa tha date aa ‘the year 7« A. H.’ 
(1841-42 A. n.). I have accepted the data cf Jcaarija which is Dankika 4416. 

* For the history of Kashmir of this period see OHI, Vol. IV, pp. 277 ff. 
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Genealogical Tables.* 

I. The Kdrkoiaa (c. 631 to 855 A.D.). 

II. The Utyalas (c. 855-856 to 939 A.D .) : 


Utpala (died c. 853) 
Sukhavar^nn (died oP^55-56). 


Jayadevi=Lalitap!da (c. 699-736) 
(lltih prince of the 
Karkofa Line), 


Avantivarman 
(c 856-83) 

Samkaravarman (c. 883-902) 
= SugandhS. (904-902) 


Suravarman 

I 

Bukkavarman 

I 

Nirjitavarman (Pahgu) 
(921-23). 


Gopaiavarman 

(902-904) 


Samkata 
(904) ■ 


Partha Gakravarman Suravarman (I) 

(drat raised to the (first raised to (933-34) 

throne in 906 , died the throne in 938 , 

in 937). death m 937) 

I [Usurpation of Sambhuvardhana] 

Unmattavanti (935-86) 

(937-39) 

Suravarman (II) (939) 

III. Succeesore of the Utpalas {939 to 1003 A.D.) . 

(o) Line of Vlradeva (939-949) : 

Viradeva (939-49) 

^ 

I ,1 

Kamadeva j 

Prabhakaradeva (Brahman minister of Bamadeva 

* I Gopalvarman and paramour | 

Ya£a^aradeva (939-48) of BugandhA) Varpata 

I (deposed 

Saihgramadeva (948-49) in 948), 

PiinceB whose names am in ttoIuM did not leign. tTnoertain lelationsbip is ibown by 
vertical dots 
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(6) Line of Abhinava {94:9-1003 ) ; 
Abhinava, a divira (clerk) 


Samgramagupta 


Parvagupta (949-50) 


Sdht king 
Bhima 

J 


Daughter =Lohara king 
Suhharaja. 


Ksemagupta (950-58) =Didda, (980-81 to 1008) 

Abhimanyu (958-72) 

I 

! 

I I ^1 

Nandigupfca (972-73) Tribhuvana (973-75) Bhimagupta (975 to 980-81) 
IV. The Lohara Dynasty (1003-1171 A.D .) : 

SimhaTdja of Lohara 


Udayaraja 


Didda= Ksemagutpa 
_(of the Line of Abhinava) 


Vtgraharaja of Lohara Samgramaraja 

(King of Kashmir) 
(1003-28) 


Tanvahga 

I 

Dhammata 


Hariraja (1028) 


Ananta (1028-63) 
=8urya‘matl. 


Eala^a (1063-89) 


Kantiraja 

Jassardja 


GuAga 


Malla 


(1089-1101) 

Bhoja 

I 

Bhikfacara 

(1120-21) 


Utkarsa VijayamaUa Jayaraja Bhoja 
(1089) 


Ucoala 
( 1101 - 11 ) 
[usurpation of 
Ba^a-Saihkharaja] 
( 1111 ) 


Bussala 
(1112-20) 
(1121-28) . 

I 

Jayasiinba 
I (1128-65) 


Salhai^a 

( 1111 - 12 ) 

Bhoja 


Loihana 
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Jayasilima (1128-55) 

! 

Gulhar^ (King of Lobara) Paramanuka (c. 1154-55 to 

I 1164-66) 

Vantideva (1164-66 to 1171) 
V. Suooeaaora of the Loharaa (c. 1171-1339 A.D ) : 

(a) Line of Vuppadeva (c. 1171 to 1286). 

Vuppadeva (c. 1171-80) Jassaka (c, 1180-98) 

JagadeJa (1198 to 1212-18) 

Bajadeva (1212-13 to 1235) 

Samgramadeva (1235-52) 

Bamadeva (1252-78) 

(adopted son) 

Lak^mapadeva (1273-86) 

(b) Simhadevaand hia successor: (c. 1286 to 1320) 


Simhadeva Suhadeva 
(1286-1301) (1301-20) 

(c) Bhotta Bificana (1320-23). 

; j =Kotadevi. 

: Haidara. 

Udayanadeva=Kotadevi = Sahamera (Shah Mir) 

(1323-38) (1338) Sanisadliia (Shams ud-Din) 

(ascended the throne in 1339 A.D.). 
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CHAPTER IV 
Dynastic History of Nepal 

The modern State of Nepal extends along the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas for a length of about 500 miles. 
“ Its general direction IS from north-west to east, between the 
80th and 88th degrees of E. longitude, the most southern and 
eastern angle reaching as long as the 26th and its most northern 
and western corner as high as the 30th degree of N. latitude. 
In shape, therefore, the country is long and narrow, varying in 
breadth from 90 to 100 miles, while its area is estimated at 
54,000 square miles. Along the northern boundary Nepal adjoins 
Tibet, on the east it is bounded by the Statd of Sikhim and the 
District of Darjeeling;” on the south by Bchar and the United 
Provinces, and on the West by luimaun and the river Kali. The 
territory of Nepal is divided into three mam natural divisions by 
lofty ridges winch take off fiom the high peaks of Nanda Devi 
(23,700 ft), Dhaulagiri (26,826 ft.), Gosamthan (26,305 ft.), 
and Kinchiiijunga (28,146 ft ) “Those ridges stand out at 
right angles from the central axis of the Himalayas and run 
parallel to each other nearly due south towards the plains.” 
The western division is drained by the river Kauriala (Karnali 
or G-ogra) and its tributaries the Kali, Babai and Rapti. The 
central division is watered by the seven streams which uniting 
form the river G-andak, and are known to the Nepalis by the 
name Sapt-Gamlakl. The eastern division is similarly known 
as the Sapt-Kosi, the country of the Seven Kosis, of which the 
most important is the San Kosi. Compared with this large 
region ancient Nepala^ seems to have occupied a much smaller 

^ For the mention of Nepala in iiteratoie and its etymological explanation, sea 
Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal, Vol II, pp. 62-68, 

24 
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area. The application of this term appears to have been more 
or less restricted to the ‘ ‘ undulating plain of nearly oval shape 
which lies between the basins of the Gandak and the Kosi. 
It has an average length “from north to south of about 20 miles 
and an average width of 12 to 14 miles ’’ It lies 4,700 ft. 
above the sea-level, and is surrounded on all sides by moun- 
tains, which rise to a height of 7,000 to 9,000 ft. It covers an 
area of 250 square miles, and is watered by the small stream 
Bagmati. This portion is still known as the ‘ Valley of Nepal.’ 
It was only in comparatively leccnt times that the conquests of 
the Gurkhas extended the geographical and political application 
of the term to the whole tract between Almora and Darjeeling. ^ 
For the history of Nepal we have a number of local chron- 
icles, which attempt to give a connected history of the Valley 
from the beginning of creation down to modern times. The 
early attempts of European scholars like Kirkpatrick and 
Wright ^ to write a history of Nepal were almost solely based 
on these Vamsavalls. It remained for an Indian scholar. Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, to demonstrate the unhistoncal character 
of these documents.® His publication of the “ Inscriptions 
from Nepal,’’ ‘ in 1880 revealed for the first time the necessity 
of building on the more solid foundation of archasological 
evidence. Since then liis work had been ably taken up by 
Bendall, Fleet, Sylvaini L4vi, and a number of European and 
Indian scholars, and it has now become possible, though much 
still remains doubtful, to give a fairly accurate idea of the 
political events in the Valley from about the 2nd century of the 
Christian era downwards. For the pre-Christian period we 
have no epigraphic evidence,® and must still depend on the 

* Ror a more detailed accouat of tbe orograpbical and geogiapbical features of Ibe 
State, see IGI, Vol. XIX, 1908, pp. 2SfE. 

“ An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, by Colonel Xiikpatnck, London, 1811. 
History of Ndpal, edited by D Wright, Cambndge UniTeraity, 1877. 

» lA, 1884, Vol. Xm, pp 411-28. 

‘ Ibid, 1880, Vol. IX, pp. 163-94. 

f Excepting tbe Bummindei and Kigali Bagar epigraphs of A6oka. 
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Va'Tisavalls. These chroniclers, in their attempts to give a 
complete picture of the history of their country, have connected 
their accounts with the legendary four ages of the world and the 
Bharata war on the field of Kuruksetra. From the time of the 
sage Nemi, dynasties of the Gopalas, Abhiras, Kiratas, the 
Somavamsis, and the Suryavamsis are said to have held the 
Valley in succession till we come to the time of Amsuvarman, 
the founder of the Thakuris. The mention of Amsuvarman, 
who is referred by the chroniclers to 101 B.C.,^ brings to light 
the fictitious character of the chronology adopted in the local 
Vamsavalls. This prince has been lightly identified with 
Ang-shu-fa-ma of Ni-p‘o-lo (Nepala) mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang, who flourished in the first half of the 7th century 
A.D.® The Vamlavalls have thus antedated him by about 700 
years. The anxiety to connect their heroes with the Kuru- 
Pandava war and the lack of any authentic list of kings led 
those chroniclers to introduce in their lists many mythical 
kings of the Puranas and to assign to most of the princes 
reigns of truly patriarchal length, besides lengthening the 
reigns of many historical kings. Even then they failed to 
bridge the enormously long period which in their chronology 
separated the mythical from the historical period.® But though 
the Yarhs'avalls as a whole have thus little or no historical 
value, it is nevertheless possible that they may contain in their 
narration of the events of the pre-Christian period some 
elements of historical truth. The period assigned to the 
Gopalas and Abhiras might have been dominated by nomadic 
tribes who were in their turn supplanted by the Kiratas, in all 
likelihood a Tibeto-Burman people who lived between the high 
Himalayan plateau, the mouth of the Ganges, and the neighbour- 
ing sea-coast. Prof. Sylvain L6vi has pointed out that the Nepalese 

* lA, 1884, Vol. Xm, p. 413. Bylvain Levi, Le N4pal, Vol. H, p. 69 

» lA, 1881, Vol. Xni, p. 419; Le N4pol, Vol.II, pp 69, 144 ff.j BB, Vol. It, 
pp. 80-81 ; YO, Vol. II, pp. 83-86. 

» lA, 1884, Vol. xm, pp. 412-17, 419. 
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usage still gives the name Kirata to the country between the 
Dudh-Kosi, and the Arun, and that there is evidence that the 
Kiratas once occupied a much more extensive area ini Nepal. ^ The 
passing away of the Kiratas and the reign of the Somavamsis 
probably marks the definite entry of Nepal into the domain of 
precise historical tradition. Pasupreksa of this dynasty is 
credited by all the Vaiiisavalls, with having introduced the 
Hindu social system in^n th^' Valley. According to Prof. Levi, 
the Nepal era, whicli la Jus opinion starts from 110 A.D., 
probably marks the date of the expulsion of the Kiratas from 
Nepal.® With the rule of next dynasty, the Suryavamsi, 
Licchavis, we are first introduced to dated epigrapliic records. 
The inscriptions, from the Ghangii-Narayana pillar inscription 
of Manadeva to the Kliopasi inscription of Sivadeva, are dated m 
the years 386 to 520 of an unknown era.® There has been 
considerable difference of opinion amongst scholars about the 
epoch of this era. As early as 1884 Bhagwanlal Indraji suggest- 
ed the reference of the dates used by the Licchavi Manadeva to 
the ViKrama era (58 B 0.),‘ while Fleet in the next year referred 
them to the Gupta era (319-20 A.D.).® The latest theory is 
that of Prof. Sylvaiii Ldvi, who finds the astronomical data 
contained m the Kisipidi inscription of Samoat 449 in perfect 
agreement only with 432 Saha current Thus according to him 
the era starts from 110 A.D. (482— 449 = 33 Whatever 

may be the real epoch of the era there can probably be little 
doubt that the first quarter of the 6th century of the Licchavi 


> Lt Nepal, Vol. It. pp 72 73, U. Vol XIII. p 417 ; HA, 2ad Ed , 1926, p 12. 

* JA, 1907, tome IX, pp 68-72 , Le Nipal, Vol. Ill, pp. 48 and 51. 

» 14, Vol IX, pp 163.68, Vol. XUV, pp, 07-08, JA, 1907, tome IX, pp. 49-91; 
Le mpal, Vol. II, pp. 1-81 ; Bandall, A Journey m Nepal and N, India, pp. 72-74 ; 
TbeLagantSl fragmentary mso. mentioning the ditafca ES/opatra Vikramaeena is dated' 
in the year 636 of the same era ; see I A, Vol. IX, p. 168. 

* lA, Vol. Xrtr, 426-26. 

* Ibid, pp. 342 ff. ; 01, Appendix IV, pp. 171 ff. 

JA, 1907, tome IX, pp. 68 ff. ; and 78 ff. ; Le Nipal, Vol. HI, pp. 48 ff. and 70 ff. 
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era, when Mahasamanta Amsuvarman was gradually rising into 
power in Nepal, must fall in about the first half of the 7th 
century A.D. It was probably during the reign of one of the 
early Licchavis that the great Gupta emperor Sainudia Gupta 
claimed respectful homage of the pratijanta Nepah'nrpati.^ 

The rise of Amsuvarman is one of the most interesting 
incidents in the history of Nepal It seems likely that the 
Thakuris, to which tribal group Arhsuva rnian belonged, held 
ministerial offices before the leign of Sivadeva In the reign of 
the latter we find the Mahasamanta Amsuvarnian’s name 
associated with that of his sovereign in several chaiters, three 
of Avliich aie dated ini the Liechavi era 5 L8, 519, and 520.® All 
these inscriptions are issued from Mdnagrha, the royal residence 
of the Licchavi kings built by Manadeva During this period 
he must haVe gradually assumed the position of the ‘mayor of 
the palace,’ and according to the Vntiisivalis, strengthened his 
position by marrying the daughter ol Ins sovereign. By the 
time the Harigaon inscription was issued, the levolutioii that 
was slowly taking place was complete. Sivadeia has disappeared 
from the inscriptions, which arc now dated in a fresh era, and 
are issued from Kaildsahutahhavana, no doubt a new palace 
constructed by the usurper. Like the Nizams and Peshwas of 
Mughul history, he however still retained his humble title of 
Mahasamanta, and is sometimes even given the simple honori- 
fic of >^ri. In an inscription of his succcssoi, hou'ever, his 
sovereign power is recognised by the title of Mahdrdjddhit'aja.^ 
The inscriptions of Amsuvarman are dated in years from 30 to 
39 of the new era.* Though there is unanimity amongst 


> G/, p. 8, line 22 

* lA, Vol XrV, pp. 97-93, Bendall, I Journey in Nepal ami N. India, pp. 72-74. 
The date of tins ineoriptioi reil by Bjnlill .laJ Kiellioro as 318 has been corrected by 
L4vi as 618 Sae his be N:-ptl, V il It, p 128 ; Vol. Ill, pp. 61-64, 70-81 ; JA, tome IX, 
pp. 78-91 ; I A, Vol. IX, pp. 168-69. 

* lA, Vol IX, pp 171-72 ; of. the present position of the Maharajas of Nepal, 

* be N^pal, Vol. Ill, pp. 82-101; lA, Vol. IX,| pp 169 71; Bendall, Journey, 
pp. 74-76. According to Fleet the Satdhara inscription of this king wee dated in 44 or 
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scholars about the age of Amsuvarman, the latter being identi- 
fied with the Nepalese ruler who was dead shortly before the 
itinerary of Yuan Ohwang m Northern India in about the 
middle of the 7th century A.D., yet there are considerable 
diffeiences of opinion when it comes to determining the exact 
epoch of the era used in his insciptions.^ In his ‘ Considerations 
on the History of Nepal,’ Bhagwanlal Indraji definitely rejected 
the possibility of Amsuvarman founding a new era, and offered 
plausible arguments for the belief that the era used was the 
Harsa era. This view was accepted by Fleet in his critical 
examination of the ‘ Chronology of the Early Rulers of Nepal.’ 
But the strength of their arguments were much \veakened when 
Prof. Levi showed that the passage of the Harsacanta which 
had so long been accepted as an allusion to the conquest of Nepal 
by Harsa is capable of another interpretation.* A niore serious 
objcctioQ to the acceptance of the view of Bhagwanlal is probably 
the fact that it seems to involve a contradiction of the state- 
ment of Yuan Chivang that Amsuvarman was dead when he 
visited Northern India (606-07 -+-45 = 651-52 A.D.). Ldvi has 
shown from Tibetan and Ohine.se sources that Nepal during 
Amsuvarman’ s reign was a vassal of the powerful Tibetan king 
Srong-btsan &gain-po, to whom the Nepal king was compelled 
to give his daughter in marriage. In a note contributed to the 
Journal Asiatique the same scholar has tried to show that the 
year 34 of Ams'uvarman corresponds to 629 of the Christian era. 
Thus, he came to the conclusion that the era used by the 

46, see his GI, p. 180. Bhagwanlal dated it in 46 (?); see lA, Vol IX, p. l7l ; 
also Le Nipal, Vol III, p. 142 

> lA, Vol. XIII, pp. 419 22; Vol. IX, pp 342.51; GI, pp. 177-91; see also 
Eielborn’a note in. El, Vol. V, Appendix, p 73, note 3. 

“ “tra paramesvarena tufara-iailodbhuvo durgaya grhUaJ^karal}, p. 101 

of the JVtrnipasogaro Ed, translated by Buhler as "Here the supreme lord (Harja) 
took tribute from the land in the snowy mountains, that ia difSoult of access ’ (i.e., Nepal) ; 
seeM, Vol IX, pp. 40-41. But see Be N4pol, Vol. II, pp 143-44; Ii6vi takes the 
terms faeara to be identical with Tukhara, and translates it as : ‘(Har?a) received taxes 
from the mountains and inaccessible land where lived the Tukharas (=Tark8in the 
N. W. of India).’ 
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usurper started from 695 A.D., and as Amsuvarman was a vassal 
of the Tibetans, the era he uses is probably Tibetan in origin 
and possibly dates from the first king of Tibet, Lun-tsang 
so-lung-tsan. The fact that Amsuvarman celebrated his 
Abhiseka in the year 30 of the era seems to confirm the opinion 
that the era was a borrowed one.^ Whatever might be the 
exact epoch of his era, there is no doubt that he was a 
successful king. The distribution of his inscriptions at Kat- 
mandu, Patan, Deo-Patan and Bagmati demonstrates that he 
exercised his sovereignty in the very centre of the valley of 
Nepal. The fact that his name is registered by the Chinese 
annals and is joined with the Tibetan legends shows that he 
produced a piofound impression on Ins contemporaries But 
after liis death, which must have happened some time before the 
year 48 (643 AD ?), the date of his successor Jisnugupta,® 
Nepal enters upon a period of confusion There is unquestion- 
able evidence that the ancient dynasty of the Licchavis was 
again restored to power. The Licchavi era and the names 
of Licchavi kings again appear on the charters of Jisnugupta.® 
It seems likely that, taking advantage of the confusion 
that followed the death of Amsuvaiman, this adventurer, 
who was piobably sprung from an indigenous family, 
seized the royal poAver and raised a scion of the Licchavis 
as his nominal sovereign. From the fact that he mentions 
his great-grandfather Managupta without any honorific, 
and that the ending of his name is Gupta, which is 
absent in the names of the Licchavi princes, and occurs only 
in the legendary lists of Gopala kings, L6vi concluded that 
Jisnugupta was an Ahir (Abhira = Gopala = Goal) of plebeian 
rank.^ By the time his reign ended, the Licchavis, the 

' Note turla chionologte du Nipal, in JA, 1894, II, pp. 66S. Le N4pal, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 70-81, 82-90 , Vol. II, pp. 144-65. 

* lA, Vol. IX, pp. 171-72; Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 166ff. 

» I A, Vol. IX, pp. 171-74; Le Nepal, Vol. HI, pp. 102-09. 

‘ Le Nipal, Vol. II, 166-69, 
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legitimate sovereigns of Nepal, had fully recovered their power. 
From the time of Narendradeva, who succeeded Jisnugupta 
sometime before tlie year 657 A. D., the date which marks, 
according to Ldvi, the introduction of the cult of Matsyendra- 
natha in Nepal, down to the time of Jayadeva Paracakrakdma 
whose Katmandu inscription is dated in 153 (=748 A. D. ?), 
the Valley appears to have remained under the control of the 
Licchavis.' Sivadeva, the father of Jayadeva, whose Lagantol 
inscription is dated in 119 ( = 714 A D ^), married VatsadevI, 
the daughter of the Maukhaii Bhogavarman and the grand- 
daughtei of the Magadhddhipa, Adityasena. This last prince 
IS certainly the later Gupta ruler of that name whose Shahpur 
image insciiption is dated in the Haisa year 66 ( = 672-73 
A. D.).^ I-tsing, who visited India during 673-85 A. D., 
mentions a pious foundation of this Gupta prince.'^ Jayadeva 
himself married Kajyamatr, daughter of Harsadeva, who is 
described as belonging to the Bhagadatta-rdja-kiila and king of 
Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands. Kielhorn has 
identified this prince with Srl-Harisa (Har§a) of a Tejpur 
epigraph m Assam. 

The period that followed the death of Jayadeva is 
extieraely obscure in the history of Nepal. It has been shown by 
Sylvcim Levi that the Tibetans exercised hegemony over Nepal 
for about two centuries, from the beginning of the 7th century 
to practically the end of the 8th century. The dominions of 
K T-li-pa-pu (c. 650-79), the grandson of Srong-btsan-sgam-po, 
who died in c. 650 A. D., extended in the south to Central 

' For their inscription see lA, Vol IX, pp 17-1-83, Le Nepal, Vol. Ill, pp. 
113-57; Bendall’s Journey, p 79, LeNepal,\’o\ II pp 161-70 

* 0/, pp 208-10, 14, Vol IX, pp 178.83 

» Le Nepal, Vol II, pp. 167-68 

* lA, Vol. IX, p. 179, verses 14-19, Le Nepal, Vol. II, p. 171; JBAS, 1898, 
pp. 384-85 ; J iSB, 1940. Vol. IX, p. 767 ff. For the coins of the JCjicchavi Am^uvartaeii 
and Jisnugupta, see V. Smith, CCIM, 1908, pp 281-83, and Plate XXVIII, JBAS, 
1908, pp 669-83 and plate I , CoiFM o/ 4nc!ent India, pp 112-118 and Plato XIII ; ZDMG, 
1882, Band XXXVI, pp. 651-52, 
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India (Po-lo-men). That the Tibetans held sovereignty in 
Nepal 18 proved by the Lagantol inscription of Sivadeva 
(119=714 A. D. ?), which refers to the obligation of furnish- 
ing 5 labourers for Another evidence of the 

Tibetan suzerainty seems to be supplied by the name of the 
Nepal king Aramudi who according to Kalhana opposed the 
Kashmirian king Jayapida m the second half of the 8th century 
A. D. Stein rejected the episode as mythical, but L6vi has 
shown that the name of the king is Tibetan.® In the years 
816-38 the dominions of the Tibetan king Khri Ide srong btsan, 
called also Eal-pa-ean, extended over a vast tract from Mongolia 
in the north to the Ganges, including Nepal in the south. 
But the anti-Buddhistic policy of Glang-Darma (Chinese 
Ta-mo), who succeeded Itai in 838, produced a formidable 
religious revolution and shattered the empire of the Tibetans.® 
Taking advantage of the civil w ar in Tibet, , Nepal appears to 
have gained its freedom; and it is not unlikely that the Nepal 
era, which starts in 879 A. D., marks the date of its emancipa- 
tion from the Tibetan yoke.* Cunningham in his Book on 
Indian Eras, mentions Raghavadeva as the founder of this 
era. Curiously enough no Vathsavali expressly says that 
this prince founded the Nepal era. Most of the Vamsavalls 
Ignore him altogether. Ldvi has therefore objected to the 
acceptance of Cunningham’s view. According to him ‘ the 
pale figure of Raghavadeva does not harmonise with the idea of 
the founder of an era.’ He has therefoie suggested a rather 

* lA, Vol IX, pp. 174-76 J Le Nepol, Vol. II, pp. 171-77. 

“ Bajatarangitii, IV, 631-81; Trans, by Stem, Vol I, p 95; La JV6pal, Vol. 11, 
p 176. 

» Le mpal, Vol. II, pp. 177-79. 

* Mr. Parker points out from the T’ang Annals (618-907) that in 703 A. D. Nepal 
and India threw off Tibetan anzerainty and that “ the then king of Tibet perished dazing 
his pereonal conduct of the pnmtive expedition that be bad organised against them." Bnt 
as Prof. Sylvain Levi has shown, Nepal was subsequently reconquered by the Tibetans. 
See Journal of Manchester Onental Society, 1911, p 183. For a further aceonnt of the 
war in 703 A. D., see the Missionary Journal, China, 1904, and Asiatto Quarterly Review, 
1910. 
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plausible theory to explain the institution of this new era. 
According to him, the superstitious dread of the Nepalese for 
the figure “ 8 ” was responsible for the foundation of it. The 
year in which “ 8 ” occurs according to him has ever been a 
year of misfortune for Nepal. It was in the year 888 (A. D. 
1768) that the G-nrkhas conquered Nepal. The fear of living 
for 100 years under the menace of a formidable misfortune had 
thus perhaps sufficed to cause a revolution in the calendar of 
the superstitious Nepalese. Eeferring to the Baijnath prasastis,^ 
which are dated in 3aka 7 (26) and Lokakala 80 (which starts 
from 3075 B. C., but in use allows the hundreds and thousands 
to be omitted), he says that the Nepalese applied the principle 
of the Lokakala to the iSaka era. The Baijnath prasastis show 
that both the eras were current in the heights of Kangra, 
Kashmir, and Nepal, and the originality of this new era lay 
simply in counting 1, 2, etc., in the place of (Saka) 801, 802, 
etc.® But Bendall has shown that the name of Raghavadeva 
is duly recorded in a new chronicle discovered by him. “Not 
only so, but the years of reign assigned to him and his immediate 
successors quite accord with the tradition of his having founded 
the era. Thus if we add together the duration of his reign and 
that of his five successors down to Laksmikamadeva we get about 
136 years. This, again:, added to 879-80 brings us to the second 
decade of the eleventh century, when we know from a colophon 
that Laksmikama had commenced to rule at all events as 
joint sovereign, becoming sole king later on”® It is 
therefore perhaps not unreasonable to reject the theory of 
the French savant and to regard RSghavadeva as the king whose 
reign ushered in a new era in Nepal. 

For the next 200 years after the foundation of the era, 
however, we have no epigraphic records of the kings who ruled in 


* m, Vol. I, pp. 107 and 116. 

* Le Nipal, Vd. H, pp. 179-84. 

* CPMDK pp. 6-6. 
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the Valley.^ But, fortunately for us, from the beginning of the 
11th century almost a regular series of dates and names of 
Nepalese kings are found in the colophons of the numerous 
manuscripts preserved in Nepal and elsewhere. These colophons 
materially help us in checking the vagaries of the local chroni- 
clers whose accounts also gradually assume a less legendary 
character as we advance beyond 1000 A.D. According to the 
‘newly discovered ’ Vamsavall of Bendall, Eaghavadeva ruled 
for 46 years and 6 months, and was followed in regular succes- 
sion by Jayadeva, Vikramadeva, Narendradeva, Gunakama- 
deva I, and Udayadeva Their reign periods are given as 10 
years, 8 years, 9 months, 1 year 6 months, 65 years 5 months, 
and 5 years 5 months respectively.^ Amongst these successors 
of Eaghavadeva Gunakamadeva I appears to have been a vigor- 
ous ruler. In Nepalese tradition he passes as the founder of the 
city of Katmandu. According to Prof L6vi, Kantipura, the 
ancient name of the city, is related to the name Gunakama, 
hama and kanti belonging to the root ham, i. e., to love.® 
About this period the chronicles place the foundation of the 
cities of Patan and Sankii. The foundation of these cities ap- 
pears to have marked an epoch in the economic transformation 
of Nepal. A critical study of the inscriptions of the period 
anterior to this shows that they refer only to gramas and to a 
rural community which lived mainly by agriculture. Deva- 
Pattana, standing near the temple of Pasupati, was the only city 
in the Valley. The king lived near the temple, and the court 
and pilgrims assured to the pattana a sufficient number of 
customers for the merchandise of the small bazar. But gradually 
with regular intercourse with the Indian plains commerce 

' The first inscription dated in the Nepal era appears to be the Lalita-pattana 
image inscription of Vapadeva dated in the year (208— A.I>, 1083). Bendall's Journey, 
pp. 80-81. 

■ OPMDN, table facing p. 20. 

' The present name is said to have been derived from the big Katthama^4^pa, 
vrhich was bnilt in Eantipnra by king Haribara8i±ba Halla in 716 (1696 A.D.); 
Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 185 and 249. 
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developed with a mutual exchange of goods. The formation of 
the Tibetan kingdom opened up a new direction As Nepal 
guarded the important routes which led from the Indian plains 
to Tibet and China its people soon came into contact with a wider 
world and left the comparatively less un-remunerative fields for 
trade and commerce. Levi has pointed out that at the time 
when the History of the T’ang (618-905 A.D.) was compiled, 
merchants were numerous and cultivators rare in Nepal. The 
growth of commerce and city life also synchronised with the 
development of manual arts and industries. Goldsmiths, metal 
founders, painters, illuminators, found a leady market for their 
handicrafts in the neighbouring countries.^ Gunakamadeva is said 
to have instituted at Katmandu a Yatm in honour of Lokesvai’a 
Khasarpana, probably in imitation of the Yatra of Matsyendraiiatlia 
at Patan.® He made large benefactions to the god Pasupati, and 
appears to have extended his power outside the Valley towards 
the east. In spite of his expenditure on pious donations and 
military enterprises, he is credited with having left the fabulous 
sum of 600 millions in charge of the Naga Vasuki in the pit ol 
mount Indrasala.® It is a pity that we have as yet no authentic 
dated records either literary or epigraphic for his long and 
interesting reign. The next king, Udayadeva, was succeeded by 
Nirbhayadeva, who appears to have ruled jointly at least for 
some time with Rudradeva, who is placed next in the Vamsavalis. 
This IS proved by a jialm-leaf MS. of the Astascihasrika PrajHa- 
paramita in the Cambridge University Library which is dated 
Samvat 128 (A D. 1008) under the dvirajya of Nirbhaya and 
Rudradeva. The term dvirajya should be taken in the sense of 
* joint regency, and it refers to a well-known practice in Hindu 
polity, where two princes either divide a kingdom into two 
halves, like Yajnasena and MSdhavasena in Malavikdgnimitram, 
or otherwise hold joint authority without destroying the organic 

* Le Nipal, Vol. H, p. 186. 

“ Ibtd, p. 186; also Vol. I, p. 354. 

’ Ihid, Vol I, p. 186. 
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unity of the State. ^ Prof. Lfevi seems to have gone tcBuddhistio 
he assumes that this form of government must necessarily liwhich 
the dominance of a foreign power. Though this is so in tis 
MaJavikagnimitram, it is an accident and not a corollary of a 
doirdjija form of government. It is however not impossible 
that the Palas, who dominated the lower Ganges valley, 
extended their hegemony over Nepal under Mahipala and 
Nayapala.^' This, in the opinion of Levi, ivoukl offer an explana- 
tion, for the presence in Nepal of MSS copied under the Pala 
kings, specially undei the two abovemcntioned princes But 
this contention of Lovi, though possible, is far from conclusive. 
As he has himself shown, Buddhism had, at this time and 
even earlier, united the Nepal valley and the dominions of the 
Palas in a closer bond. The Palas iiossessed Bodh-Gaya and 
Sarnath, two of the most sacred sites of Buddhism, while the 
L'ihdm of Vikramasila was a great centre, of knowledge and 
Buddhist piety. IJnder the circumstances, communication was 
frequent between the mountain-kingdom and the empire of the 
Palas. Amongst the doctors at Vikramasila in the 11th century 
Taranatha mentions Vairocana Pa^dita, Ratiiakirti and KanakasrI 
who all came from Nepal. Levi refers to a notice of a Chinese 
mission, according to which 300 Sramanas, after visiting 
Magadha under the Palas, returned by way of Nepal. The 
Tibetan mission sent to Vikramasila in about 1040 A.D. to bring 
back Atlsa met a Nepalese prince on the Indian frontier who 
went to the same monastery. In the reign of Devapala, the 
Indian savant Vajradeva is reported to have gone to Nepal. 
Vagisvara Kirti, a contemporary of Atisa, went to the 
same country in the 2nd half of his life, while under the 
immediate successors of Nayapala, Pham-mthin with his brother 
JnSnavajra visited the valley to work for the salvation of its 


* CBMC, pp. 1-4, MS. No 866; lA, 1923, pp. 978.79; Art7ta4dstra, Mysore Ed., 
1919, p. 325; Malavikagnxmitram, V, 13-14. 

® Le Nepal, Vol. H, pp. 188-90. 
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people. 3^^heii Mufeammad-i-Bakhtyar captured Bihar in about 
1193^^71). Buddha^rl, the Sthavira of the Mahasaihghikas at 
ytoamasila, and many other scholars sought shelter in the 
hilla of Nepal, no doubt taking large numbers of MSS. with them. 
Under the circumstances it would be perhaps going too far to 
infer from the find of MSS. copied under the Palas a hegemony 
of the latter ovei- Nepal. MSS. may have passed from one coun- 
try to the another in the ordinary course of communication 
between the two neighbouring kingdoms, united closely by so 
many bonds of culture, religion and commerce.* 

The Vamsavall of Bendall unfortunately does not assign 
any reign-period to either Nirbhaya or Bhoja. But in the 
colophon of another palm-leaf MS. of the Astasdhasrikd 
Prajncipdramitd, noticed in BendaU’s Catalogue, ® 7 years later 
than the abovementioned record of the double reign of Nirbhaya 
and Eudradeva, probably the same Rudradeva appears as holding 
power conjointly with two other princes named Bhojadeva and 
Laksmikamadeva. The MS. is dated in the year 135 (A D. 
1015), and was copied in the Hlam-vihara in the Nepala- 
maniala.^ The reference to the three princes is to be found 
in the following verse : 

Bdpu Sn-Bho]adeve'py-armtagunagandla{bhda)-sn-Rudradeve 
i§n-Lak8mikdmadevair-ari]aga{t)JcuU§air-ardharajye’ pahhukte. 

According to Bendall, the verse means that, while 
Bhojadeva apparently governed one half of the kingdom, the 
other two princes ruled simultaneously as co-regents of the 


* Le Nepali Vol. II, pp. 188-89, TaTBD&tba’e Gesehtehte des Buddhumus tn Indten, 
Ton A Scbiefner, p. 267. 

* Cambndge, 1883, pp 161-69. KS. No. 1618. 

* Notice tbo peculiar name of the V ibcrc, which appears to be certainly non-Sans- 
kritic. The NfS. No. 813 was also copied in this monastery. 
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remaining half/ He finds a parallel in a non-Buddhistic 
MS. dated A.D. 1400, the metrical colophon of which 
describes ‘a triple sovereignty’ of Jyotir-malla and his 
elder and younger brothers.® But Ldvi has, following the 
interpretation of the word alahdha by Sridharasvamin in his 
commentary on the Bhagavata Purdna, offered another 
explanation of the verse. The word alabdha, which characteri- 
ses the connection of Bhojadeva with Kudradeva, indicates in 
his opinion that the former succeeded the latter ‘not as a natural 
heir but in virtue of a meritorious choice ’ The word ardha- 
rdjya used in connection with Laksmikama, in his opinion, 
‘finds its exact parallel in the Mdlavikdgnimitram, where a prince 
is being installed in addharajje. The term, therefore, applies 
exactly to the two members of the dvirdjyaka or dvairdjya.' ^ 
Bhojadeva, who occupied the throne in about 1015 A.D., appears 
to have been a contemporary of the Paramara ruler of Malava of 
the same name (c. 1010-55 A.D.). An undated Cambridge MS. 
(Add, 2191) was copied when Bhoja was ruling alone. It is not 
unlikely that Bhoja had for some time at least ruled alone before 
he became associated with Laksmikama. The latter in his turn 
appears as sole king in a palm-leaf MS. of the Saddharma- 
Pundanka, which is dated in the year 159 ( = A.D. 1039).* 
Prom the similarity of names L6vi is disposed to agree with 
the tradition which mentions Laksmikama as a grandson of 
Gunakama. This prince is credited with the construction of 
the monastery known as Laksml-varma-vihaira. ® 


* CBMG, pp. t-yI. Dr Baraett understands the verse thus : " When Bhoja was 

reigning, who succeeded Bndra, when hali the kingdom had been enjoyed by .. ..Lakj- 

mlkSma." 

* Ibid, pp. vi and iz. 

' Le N'dpaZ, Vol. n, pp. 191-92 ; Fonsher also bolds the same opinion. Bee bis 
Etudes d’ieonogTaphie Biiddhique, p. 17. 

* GBMO, p. 172. 

■ Le Ntpa, TL, p. 193. 
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The successor of Laksmikama is variously known in the 
different Vatiisavalls as Vijaya, Jaya, Jayadeva, and JayakSpina- 
deva. Excepting the chronicle consulted by Bendall, which 
gives him 31 years, all other Vamsa vails assign to him a 
reign of 21 years. He is said to have restored the cult 
of the Naga Vasuki. But his reign appears to have been dis- 
turbed by the rising of the feudal nobles. Levi has pointed 
out from the Man]usn-mula-tantra that during thiis period they 
turned Nepal into a veritable matsyanyaya by their turbulence 
and plundering expeditions Atisa, while traversing Nepal in 
about 1040 A D. was received into the palace of a local raja when 
he went to pay his respects to the catty a of SvayambliQ, and 
then journeying westwards towards Palpa met the sovereign 
king of Nepal Grags-pa-mtha-yas (Tibetan = Anantaklrti^’).* 
When JayakSinadeva died childless, the royal autliority was 
reduced almost to a shadow, and perhaps did not extend beyond 
the city of Patau. He ivas next succeeded by Bliaskaradeva, 
who is regarded by alt the chronicles, except that of Bendall, 
as the founder of a new dynasty, the Tliaknris of Nayakot. It is 
probable that Bliaskaradeva belonged to one of the tubal groups 
who held feudal power in tlie valley and, taking advantage of the 
confusion, usurped the sovoieign power. According to Iviikpatnck, 
Bhaskara was ‘ a refractory tributary of Patn’ (Patan).^ But 
it IS to be noted that the chronicle of Bendall contains a 
rather obsciiie note a.s to his ‘lepairing his paternal crown.’ If 
he belonged to a new dynasty, it seems likely that Ins father 
had already assumed an independent position. A MS. of the 
Visnudharma written in Newari character and dated in his reign 
in Samu at 167 ( =A.D. 1046) gives him the imperial titles 


^ 7&td, pp. 198-94 ; Bendall thought that the Tibetan name 'may be afoim of 
Tafiodeva.* See fn. 3 on p. 6 of GPMDN* Di. Barnetti howey6r> snggeats : ** It is baldly 
possible to equate Qrags.pa-mtha-yaa with Yafiodeva, Qrags^^yaias or fcirti and mtha-yns— 
anania or amita or the like." 

» CPMDNt Introduction, p. 6 ; Kirkpatrick, An Account of the Kingdom of NepauU 
liondon, 1811| p. 268 ; he N^pdl, Vol. II, 193-94; CBMGt table on p* xii. 
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Paramahhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Parameivara? This prince 
is said to have founded the Hiranya-vanta-maha-vihara at 
Patan. According to the chronicle of Kirkpatrick the next 
ruler was Udayadeva ; but all other Vamsavalls place Baladeva 
or Balabantadeva, after Bhaskaradeva.* As Bhaskaradeva is 
said by some to have ruled only for 3 years (c. 167+3s»170 
N.E.=A,D. 1049), and as the first known date of Baladeva’s 
successor is 185 N.E. (1064-65 A.D.), Baladeva being assigned 
a reign of 12 years (185 — 12 = 173 N.E. ), there is no inherent 
impossibility in a short reign intervening (170-173 N.E.) between 
Bhaskaradeva and Baladeva.® A MS. of the NiSvasakhya maha- 
tantra found in Nepal Durbar Library is dated in 180 Samvatsare 
(A.D. 1059-60) in the reign of Baladeva.^ The next king 
was Pradyumna-kamadeva, sometimes known also as Padma- 
deva.® A MS. of the Saddharma-Pundarlka, Camb. Add. 1684^ 
is dated in Samvat 185 (1064-65 A.D.) in this king’s reign. 
Bendall refers to another MS., Camb. Add. 2197, dated in the 
year 186 (A.D. 1063-66), belonging to the reign of the same 
prince." In the first of these MSS. P(r)adyumna-kamadeva is 
given the sovereign title of Paramahhattaraka,'^ He is assigned by 
different authorities a reign of 11 or 7 years.® The next ruler, 
Nagarjunadeva, is said to have reigned for a short period of 2 
or 3 years.® For the next ruler, SaAkaradeva, who is variously 
assigned a reign of 11, 15 or 17 years, we have three dated 
MSS. The dates are 189, 191 and 198 (A.D. 1068-69, 1070-71, 
and 1077) found on three MSS. of Dharma-putrika, Astasahas- 

‘ CPMDN, IntrodactiOD, pp. 29-30 

* Eiikpatnok, An Account of the Ktngdom of Nepaul, London, 1811, p. 863; 
CPitf UN, Introduction, p 6; Ls Nepal, Vol. II, p. 194 In CBilfC, table on p. xii, pnb- 
hahed before 1906, Baladeva ig wrongly called Baladeva 

‘ ThiB IS according to the chronicle of Bendall ; others assign to Bhaskars '13 or 
7 years. (See table on p. xii in GBUO.) 

* CPMDN, Introduction, p. 11. 

‘ GBMO, Introduction, p. vi ; Le Nipal, p. 194. 

* OBUO, p. 173. 

’ CPMDN, Introduction, p. 22. 

* CBMG, table on p. xii. * Ibid, CPMDN, Introduction, table on p. 32, 
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riJcJa, and Prajnakara’s commentary, on Bodhicaryavatara, res- 
pectively.* Sankara is credited with having established an 
annual Yatrd in honour of Nava-sagara Bhagavatl.^ 

After this reign the Vam^a vails indicate a change of 
dynasty. Vamadeva, said to have been a collateral descendant 
of Am^uvarman and belonging to the Thakuris of Patan, drove 
away the Thakuris of Nayakot and captured the sovereign 
power. A MS. of Seka-nirdesa-panjiha in the Minaev-collec- 
tion of St. Petersburg is dated in the year 200 (A.D. 1080-81) 
in the reign of JJaja Vamadeva.® An inscription of 5 lines 
incised on the pedestal of a figure of the Sun -god (divakara), 
discovered by Bendall at Lalitapattana, which is dated in N.E. 

203 (A.D. 1083) mentions one SrI-Vanadeva, son of hhunatha 
Srl-Ya^odeva, who was identified by Bendall with this prince. 
Though the date and the similarity of the name would tend to 
favour such an identification, L6vi has rejected it. To him 
bhmdtha means no more than a prince, or even only a Ksatriya, 
while the title Sri, the ‘ most banal of all titles ’ clearly brands 
Vapadeva as only a local chief.* Vamadeva is assigned a reign 
of 2 or 3 years only.® He was succeeded by Harsadeva, who 
is given a reign of 14, 15 or 16 years. Bendall supplies three 
dates for this reign, vu., 210 (A.D. 1090), 213 (A.D. 1093), and 
219 (A.D. 1098). Two of these are found on MSS. copied 
during the king’s reign. The last date is given by the Vam^a- 
vall of Bendall in the following passage : Rdjd iSrl- Harsadeva 
varga 14 unavimSati samhacchara satadvaya parivartamanam. 
Commenting on this passage, Bendall says : ‘ ‘ Interpreted in 
the light of the two other dates (given in the MSS.), this 
rather crudely expressed notice gives good sense if we take it 


* CPMDN, p. 92 ; ibtd, Intioduotion, table on p. 22 ; Le NSpal, Vol. IT, p. 19S. 

’ Ibid, p. 196. 

» /RAS, 1891, p. 687. 

2 Bendall, Journey, pp. 80-81 ; RI, Vol. V, Appendix, p. '76 ; No. 669 ; Le N4pal, 
Vol. n, pp. 196.97. 

I CPMDN, Introdaotion, table on page 22; CBMG, table on p. xii. 
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to mean that Harsa died in N. S. 219 current. Ldvi agrees 
with this conclusion.^ 

Between this last known date of Harsa and the first of his 
successor Sivadeva or Sadasivadeva (219-239) there is an inter- 
val of 20 years.^ The Vamsavall of Bendall describes Sivadeva 
as the son of Sankaradeva (189-98 N.E.) and gives his date of 
birth as Asadha 177 (A.D. 1056-57).* It thus appears that 
with this king the power of the old dynasty, the Thakuris of 
Nayakot, revived again The disturbances that led to this 
restoration of the old dynasty appear to have originated in 
Tirhut, outside the hills of Nepal. 

During the reign of the Oalukya emperor Some^vara I 
(A.D. 1040-69), his son Vikramaditya seems to have led success- 
ful expeditions into North-eastern India. ^ Accompanying his 
victorious arms a number of military adventurers came from the 
south, especially from Karnata and carved out small principali- 
ties. The Sena dynasty in Bengal appears to have been founded 
in this manner. Its founders claim to be the defenders of the 
Karnata-kula-laksml, and declare themselves to be southerners.® 
It has been suggested that they were first established on the 
borders of Bengal by an invasion of the Calukya emperor 
Vikramaditya F/.® Another of these adventurers from Karnata 
was probably one of the forefathers of Nanyadeva, whose name 
being apparently a transcription of the Ganarese word nanniya 
(affectionate) reveals his southern origin He established his 
authority in Tirhut, and from his capital at Simraon launched 
on a series of campaigns for the conquest of the neighbouring 
countries. It is not unlikely, as Ldvi has suggested, that before 

' CPMDN, IntTodnctioD, table on p. 22; Le Nfpal, Vol. II, p, 197. 

‘ Ibtd 

» Ibid. 

* VtkramS'hkadeoaeanta, Bombay, 1875, III, 67.74. 

* El, Vol. I. p 306, V. 4 ; JASB, Vol. V, 1909, p. 467 ft. 

* Oau4aTSjamalS, p. 47; PTOC, Oaloatta, 1922, p. 847; JL, Vol. XVI, 1927, p. 7, 
But I think that these northern expeditions were undertaken as Bilhapa clearly indicates 
m his father Somedvara’s reign (c. 1C40-89 A.D.). 
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he established his sovereign power, he served some local king 
as a candottierd, and then overthrew his master. But it is signi- 
ficant that from the time that followed the reign of Vikramaditya 
VI, Xepal suddenly enters into the composition of the prasasti- 
karas of the kings of Deccan. Thus the Pattadakal stone inscrip- 
tions dated in 1162 A.D. enumerates Nepal amongst the vassals of 
the Oalukya emperor Somesvara III Bhulokamalla, the son of 
Vikramaditya VI.^ The Kalacuri Bijjala, who overthrew Tailapa 
ITT , the son of Somesvara III, is praised in an epigraph dated in 
c. 1200 A.D. for having destroyed the stability of Nepala “ In 
another inscription of about the same time discovered at 
Managoli, the Yadava Jaitugi (c. 1191-1210 A.D.) claims to have 
defeated the leaders of the armies of Nepala.^ Under the circum- 
stances it IS not unlikely, as I have suggested, that the establish- 
ment of the forefathers of Nanyadeva in Tirhut, on the borders 
of Nepal may have been due to a successful raid of the great 
Oalukya prince to the foot-hills of the Himalayan range. 

According to Nepalese tradition, Nanyadeva from his capi- 
tal at Simraon ‘ captured the whole of Nepal and after dethroning 
two local Nepalese princes, Jayadevamalla of Patan and Kat- 
mandu and Anandamalla of Bhatgaon, established his court 
at the latter city. The chroniclers have clearly fallen into 
a blunder by introducing Malla kings into Nepal at this 
period.^ It will be seen further on from the dates in the 
colophon of MSS. that Nanyadeva did not destroy the local 
princes in the Nepal valley, who continued to rule probably 
under the hegemony of the Karnatakas of Tirhut. Mr. M. 


1 JBBAS, Vol. XI, p. 268. 

< Insctiptions at Ablnr, El, Vol. V, p. 149. 

» Ibid, p. 29. Note also the name of the Nepal prince Sometvara (o. 1184-86 A.D.) 
which IS unique amongst the royal names of that country, and which curiously reminds ns 
of the Oalukya emperor Somesvara IH (c. 1126-80 A.D.) who claimed suzerainty over th* 
Valley See Le NSpal, Vol. II, pp. 209, 213.14. 

* Simraon is the same as Simaramapura, mentioned m the introductory verses of the 

Krlyaratnakara. 

‘ Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 199 ff. 
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Chakravarti has pointed out that the date of Nanyadeva 
must be placed in about the middle of the 12th century 
A. D.’ The successful career of Nauya appears to have 
ended in disaster, when he came into conflict with the 
Senas of Bengal. In the Deopara inscription, Vijayasena 
claims to have defeated and imprisoned Nanya, with several 
other princes.® The epigraphic and literary traditions of 
Nepal contain lists of the names of his successors. Thus the 
Katmandu inscription of PratSpa (Malladeva) dated in (N.) 
Samvat 769 (A. D. 1649) gives the following list 

Nanyadeva 

Gangadeva 

Nrsimha. 

Hamasiihha 

Saktisimba 

BhQpalasimha 

Hariaimha.* 

There is a substantial agreement amongst all the other au- 
thorities about these names. Among the minor variations 
may be mentioned the omission of Saktikumara and the 

‘ JA8B, 1915, pp 108-09 This Sate of Nanyadeva la based on the syn- 
chronism of Malladeva, his son, and the Gahadavala king Joyacandra (Jayaccandra). In the 
Yuddhaelra, one of the tales of the Purusaparikfa of VidySpati, Malladeva is said to 
have served Jayacandra (c 1170-93 A. D ), king of Kanyakubja and Kafii, and died 
at the age of 16 Prof. Kielhorn while editing the Deopara Inscription of the Sena 
king, Vijayasena, placed Nanyadeva in Saks 1019 (A D. 1097). The date is found 
on a MS noticed m the Katalog der Deutichen Morgenlandischen Oeaelltchaft, 
Leipzig, 1881, Vol. II, p 8 See El, Vol. 1, p. 313, fn 67 The discovery m 1933 
of a stone insonption of Nanyadeva in Bihar is reported by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. Bee 
BangSlar Ilthas, by E. D. Banerji, 2nd Ed., Calcutta, p. 318, fa 34. 

’ El, Vol. I. p 399i verses 20 21 and footnote of Kielhorn, No 57, on p. 313. 
Kielhorn accepted 1097 A. D as the date of NanyBdeva. According to some, the 
assumption of imperial titles by Sivadeva in 1180 A. D. shows that Nanyadeva was 
killed before that date. See JA8B, 1991, p 4. 

» lA, Vol. IX, pp. 187-89. 

* In this inscription the name is given incorrectly ae Harayntsiihha (Hara- 
simha) , the oorreot form Satisniha is given in other insoriptions. Bee lA, Vol. IX, 
pp. 184-87 and 189-91. 
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addition of Karmasimhadeva in the prologue of the drama 
Mudita-Kuvalaydsva and the addition of Handeva by the chro- 
nicles of Wright and Bhagwanlal. Attention may be drawn 
to the forms of names Bhdoasimhadeva and Narasimhadeva 
given in the drama, which appear to stand for Bhupala- 
simha and Nrsimha of the inscription.^ There is however 
considerable variation in the order of succession and the 
years of reign assigned to these princes in the different 
authorities, though there is again a surprising agreement in 
the total number of years assigned by them to the princes 
who ruled before Harisimha. The total reign-period given 
is either 219 or 226 years, which, as we shall see later 
on, is nearly the exact period that intervened between 
Nanyadeva (c. 1097 A. D.) and Harisimhadeva (c. 1324 A.D).® 
But all these successors of Nanyadeva who ruled before 
1324 appear to us as mere names. Tradition has failed to 
record any notable achievements in their favour. It is how- 
ever not improbable that from their capital at Simraon they 
may have claimed a sort of loose hegemony over the local 
princes of the Nepal valley. 

I have already referred to the overthrow of the Thaku- 
ris of Patan, which was most probably caused by the in- 
vasion of Nanyadeva. It is not impossible that the Karnata 
chief extended his powei in the Valley by espousing the 
cause of Sivadeva, a successful pretender of the Nayakot 
branch of the Thakuris who were ousted by the Patan branch 
sometime before 1080-8 A. D. At any rate we find from 
the colophons of MSS. and some inscriptions an unbroken 
series of princes, from Sivadeva to about 1200 AD. We have 
3 dates for Sivadeva. An India Office MS. of Sphotikdraidya 


* For a complete list from all the eourcee see Le Nipal, Vol, II. p. 220 Kirk- 
patrick's Bbadsing Deo and Kurmsing Deo and Sakrasmg Deo of Hamilton pro- 
bably stand for BhupalasimhadeTa, Karmasidibadera and Saktisiihhadeva of the other 
sources. 

* Le Nipal, Vol. 11, pp. 220-21. 
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gives him the imperial titles R&jadhiraja ParameSvara, 
and contains the date 240 (A. D. 1120) in his reign. 
A Cambridge MS. noticed by Bendall supplies the date 243 
(A. D. 1123) in his reign, while the Vaiiisavall of the 
same scholar tells us that he constructed a tank named 
Mahendrasaias or Madanasaras, after the name of the 
Yuvaraja Maha-Indra-deva, m 239 (1118 A. D.). Accord- 
ing to the modern chronicles, ^ivadeva was a great warrior, 
who conquered the whole of Nepal and carried his arms 
to the four corners of the horizon. With the rich booty 
thus acquired he is said te have built a new roof to the 
temple of Pasupati. He is also credited with the founda- 
tion of Kirtipura and the issuing of the Suki coins, made 
of an alloy of copper and iron and marked with the image 
of a lion, which continued to be struck till the beginning 
of the 16th century He is assigned a , reign of 27 years 
and 5 months Sivadeva was succeeded by Indradeva, probably 
his son and no doubt identical with the Yuvaraja Maha- 
Indradeva. An India Office MS. on astrology (Jdtaka, No. 
3928) which was copied in 249 (1128-29 A. D.) in his 
reign, gives him the exalted title of Rajadhirapi-ParameSvara. 
He is said to have reigned for 12 years The next ruler 
appears to have been Manadeva. A Cambridge MS. of Astasd- 
hasriks gives the date 259 (A. D. 1139) in his reign. ^ 
The inscription of Varamtol (near Katmandu), dated in the 
same year, records the gift of a water-channel {panndli) 
and a drona in the victorious reign of R^'adhiraja-Parameviara 
Paramabhattdraka iSr^-Manadeva.* He is variously assigned 
a reign of 10 years or 4 years 7 months, and is said to have 
retired into the monastery of Oakra-vihara, built by the ancient 
king Manadeva^ after abdicating in favour of his eldest son.” 

' OBMG, p. 162. 

* Bendril’s Jmnty, pp. 10 and 81. 

* This Manadeva waa the SdryavaAil Liocbavi king of that name; see Lt 
NSptl, Vol. II, pp. 98 and 806. 
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This son is probably to be identified with Narendradeva, 
who under the titles of Rajadhira^a-Paramesmra appears 
as king in a MS. of the Pancarahsd dated in the 
year 261 (1141 A. D.)^ of the same king, which thus 

appears to be anterior by five years to the last known 
date of Manadeva. If the relationship between the two were 
that of a father and son, it is not impossible that, like 
the Kashmirian king Ananta, Manadeva may have resumed 
the royal power for some time after his abdication.® According 
to the chroniclers, the next king, Anandadeva, was a son 
of Sihadeva. Wright’s chronicle gives the name of Narendra- 
deva as Narasimha and it is not impossible that Sihadeva may 
be the same as Narasimha.® For Anandadeva’ s reign Bendall 
has given us 6 dates from MSS. which range from 275 to 286 
(A, D. 1164-5 to 1166).^ Tradition assigns to this prince 
a reign of 20 years He was succeeded by Rudradeva, to 
whom IS assigned a reign of 8 years and 1 month. This 
prince is said to have passed his life in pious practices and 
philosophic studies after confiding the government to the care 
of his son. It is not surprising therefore that his reign has 
not left for us any dated literary or epigraphic evidence.® 
The next ruler appears to have been Amrtadeva (or Mitra- 
deva), who, according to the chronicle of Bendall, was another 
son of Sihadeva (Narendrasimha= Narendradeva ?). A MS. 
of the JDaiakarmapaddhaU, copied in his reign, bears the 
date 296 (A. D. 1176).® He is said to have reigned for 3 
years 11 months. Next follows the reign of a king named 
Ratnadeva, who is not mentioned in any of the VamdavalTs 
of Nepal. Bendall recovered his name from the tracings of 

1 OPMDN, p. 62, Vede-manmatha-bUna-nara-netre (f e., 264). 

* BajatarangtiH, VII, 230-44 ; Le Kfpal, Vol. H, p, 207. 

’ Wright, History of Nepal, p. 162. 

* OPMDN, Introduction, p. 23. 

* Le N6pal, Vol. H, p. 208. 

* CPMDN, p. 65; thtd. Introduction, p. 23. 
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a MS. in the Katmandu library which bears the date 303 
(A. D. 1183) in his reign. ^ Next follows the shadowy 
figure of Somesvaradeva, who is said to have been a son 
of Mahendra (Indradeva ?) Tradition assigns him a reign 
of 4 years 3 months, but it has not handed down to us 
any dated lecords of his time L6vi has already drawn 
attention to the abnormal character of the name of this prince, 
which is unique in Nepalese history, and appears in the 
Valley at a time when a prince of the Calukya dynasty of 
KalyanI bearing the same name was claiming suzerainty 
over the Valley.^ After Somesvara follow the names of three 
princes named Gunakamadeva (II), Laksmlkamadeva (II), and 
Yijayakamadeva, whose reigns have fortunately left for us 
some dated records. A MS of Jayakhyasamhitd (also called 
Jndnalaksml) preserved in the Durbar Library of Nepal is 
dated in 307 (1187 A D.) in the reign, of Gunakama.* 

Bendall’s chronicle assigns him a reign of only 3 months. 
His successor Laksmikama, who is entirely omitted in the 
traditional lists, is attested by a MS. of his reign dated in 
313 (A. D. 1193).^ The reign of the next ruler, Vijaya- 
kama, to whom is assigned by the Vami^avalls a reign of 
17 years, is recorded by two MSS. dated in 316 (A. D. 1196) 
and 317 (A. D. 1197).® 

After this ruler a new type of royal names appears in the list 
of Nepalese rulers. The prince who succeeded Vijayakarna- 
deva was not his son. He was named Arimalladeva, and was 
the son of Jaya8i(?) malladeva, a chief of unknown origin. 
Many of the chronicles call him simply Arideva, and explain 
the term Malla in the name of his son by referring to a story 

^ Ibid, p. 24. Possibly throogb a mistake Leri gives the name as Badradeva; 
see Le JiSpal, Vol. n, p. 308. 

» JBBA8, Vol, XI, p, 268. 

* CPMDN, p. 76. 

* Ibid, Introduction, table on p. 34. 

* CPMDN, p. 113 ; also ibid, Introdnction, table on p. 24, 

27 
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that the latter was born when his father was amusing himself 
with wrestling. Though this word certainly has the meaning of 
an athlete or wrestler, Ldvi, I think, was right in reading in the 
word an ethnic significance.^ The word Malla as the name of 
a tribal group of North-eastern India is well known m Indian 
historical tradition. At the time of Buddha the Mallas formed 
a non-monarchical confederacy with the Licchavis of Vaisall 
(mod Basarh, Muzaffarpur District, Bihar). Kusinagar and 
PSva, where the two greatest heretical teachers of Hinduism 
died, were situated in their territory. In the epic and Pauranic 
tradition the Mallas are always associated with Kosala, Videha 
(Tirhut), and Magadha. The Manusamhita mentions the Mallas 
by the side of the Licchavis m its social organisation and it is 
not a little surprising to find their name again reappearing with 
their old confederates of Vaisali in the land of Nepal. It is not 
impossible that threatened by the growth of imperialism in 
North-eastern India and unwilling to be merged into the empires 
of the plains, they, like the (xurkhas of a later period, had retired 
to the safety of the northern lulls and carved out independent 
principalities in the Himalayan range. While good fortune 
enabled the Licchavis to occupy the central and rich portion of 
the Valley, the Mallas appear to have settled further west beyond 
the Gandak.^ There they became a thorn in the side of the 
Licchavis This is evident from the Chang u Narayan pillar in- 
scription, winch records an invasion of Mlnadeva (386= A. D. 
496 ?) beyond the Gandaki against the city of the Mallas (Malla- 


‘ Le Nepal, Vol II, pp 21011. L4vi poiats out that the title Malla assumed 
by the Oalulcyas of Badiml (c 350-733 4 D) and Kalyaiii (c. 073.1190 A. D ) was 
arst adopted by the Pallavas of Kau.-I (c 375-803 AD), from which city came, 
aooordmg to Nepalese tradition, Dharmadatta. oue of the Brst kin-rg of the Valiev 
see ibtd, pp. 213-14. ° ’ 

» The Malla settlements were probably situated m the western portion of the 
division of modern Nepal which is known as the Sopt-Gon^oM; see supro, p. 186, 
One of the principalities of Nepal situated at the foot of Dhaulagiri still bears the 
name of Mallsbhiimi (vulgar Malebhuin), the land of the Mallas; see Le Nipal 
Vol. II, p. 210. 
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purl).' The struggles between the Mallas and the Licchavis 
appear to have continued unabated in the subsequent period. 
An evidence of this is probably to be found in the Dharampur 
inscription of the time of Sivadevaand Ainsuvarman (520=630 
A. D.?), which refers to the remission of a tax named Malla- 
kara? The Thankot inscription of the time of Manadeva and 
Jisnugupta {Saniocd 500 . .?=610 + a: ?) also refers to the 
collection of a tax of the same name in the Nepal valley.* It is 
not unlikely that Mana/t'ora was a tax like the Tu)U8jca-danda 
in the inscriptions ot the Gahadavala Govmdacandra (c. 1104- 
54 A. D.)' It is possible that in the plains the latter tax was 
sometimes meant to be a poll-tax on the Muhammadans.® But 
the probability tliat it was also sometimes a tax for the cost of 
military defence against the depredations of the Turuskas or a 
tax for raising money to buy off the unwelcome visitors is not 
entirely eliminated. The latter policy was followed by the 
Sultana of Delhi when the terrible Mughul hordes appeared 
on their frontier, and the British Government even to-day 
pays subsidies to many of the unruly frontier chiefs of N. West- 
ern India to keep them quiet. MallaJmra, to my mind, was 
probably a tax of this nature, either to buy them off or to 
defray the cost of fighting the daring marauders from the west- 
ern hills It is not necessary lioivever to agree with Ldvi, 
that the Mallas had established in the 7th century some sort of 
suzerainty ovei the Bagmati valley But later on, in spite of 
the attempts of the more civilized people of the Valley to keep 
out these sturdy mountaineers, they appear to have gradually 

‘ JA, 1907, Tome IX, pp. 49 B. 

* Le NipaU Vol. Ill, pp. 67 ff. 

» Ibid, Vol. Ill, pp 102 H 

* El, Vol. n, p. 381 ff. ; IV, pp. 11 8., 98 ff., 104 8., 107 8 , 114 8., 116 ff • V, fp, 
116 fl • "ni pp. 98 a. : vni, pp. 153 a. ; IX, pp. 821 a. ; XI, pp, 20 8., 166 ft, 166 ft, 
168 a!,’ lA, Vol. xvnr, pp. 20 a. JASB, Vd. LVI, Part I, pp. 106 a., 118 ft, 118 ft; 
XXVII, pp. 2418. 

» El, Vol IX, p. 321. 

* he N^pal. Vol. Ill, PP 67-68. 
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succeeded in penetrating into NepaJa. Thus the Buddhist 
‘Vamsavali of Wright describes the foundation of Campapurl, 
to the south of Patan, in N S. Ill (=A D 991) by two Malla 
princes. A MS. of the Devi-mahdtmya is dated in the year 118 
(A. D. 998), in the reign of a chief named Dharmamalla. 
The chronicle of Wright again refers to the conflict of Nanya- 
deva with the Mallas in Nepal. The Nighva pillar of Asoka 
carries the trace of an inscription of one SrI-Tapii Malla in 
Samvat 1234.^ From these references it is probably permissible 
to guess that the Mallas first entered the Valley in considerable 
numbers by taking advantage of the confusion which prevailed 
in Nepal immediately before Eaghavadeva (c 879 A.D ). The 
invasion of Nanyadeva (c 1097 A.D.) and the disorders that 
inevitably follow a foreign invasion possibly allowed their 
chiefs to increase in power and prosperity till one of them 
Arimalladeva, seized the royal power in the Valley sometime 
before c 317 (A I). 1197). 

For Arimalladeva we have 3 dates (337-36 — A. D. 1201-16) 
fiom MSS. copied during his reign A MS. of Sattoahadha- 
prasamana in the Nepal Durbar Library is dated in 322 
(A. D. 1201) in the vi](njardjya of Arimalladeva.® A palm- 
leaf MS. of the Karmaknyd-kdnda of Somasambhu carries the 
date 326 (A D. 1206), in the reign of Arimalladeva -nrpa.® 
A Cambridge MS. of the Sadhana-Samuccaya bears the date 
S36 (A. D 1216) in the oijayarajya of Rd]adhird]a-Parame- 
avara Anmalladem* In spite of these imperial titles, the in- 
stability of the Mallas’ power in the Valley is shown by a unique 
MS. of the Vidydoali by Aghora m the British Museum which 
bears the date 342 (A. D. 1221) in the Pravardhamdna 
vijayarajya of ParamahJiattdraKa-Mahdraiddhirdja-Paramesvara 

‘ Le Nepal, Vol. HI, pp. 212-13 ; F. C. Uukherp, A Report ..on the AnttqutUei m 
Terai, Nepal, Calcutta, 1901, p. 84. 

• CPMDN, p. 83. 

=■ Ibtd, pp. 95-96. 

• aBMG, pp. 164-6. The number of the MS., Add. 1648 is wrongly given on the tabid 
on p. 24, Introduction of CPMDN, as Add. 1618. 
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Ranastira.^ This prince is utterly unknown to the Nepal 
chronicles. It is likely that he was one of the local chiefs of the 
Valley who, as his high-sounding imperial titles show, for a time 
succeeded in seizing the soveieignty of Nepah. But the 
Malla power appears to have been restored again before c. 344 
(A D. 1223) by Abhayamalla, for whose reign we have a MS. 
of the Bha>^aflya-)idtyasdstra with this date. The dates found on 
MSS. copied during this reign range over a period of 30 years, 
from c. 344 to 373 (A D 1223-1252). A MS. of the Devl- 
imMtmya ivas copied in Samvat 358 (A D 1238) in the 
victorious leign of Abhayamalladeva.^ A British Museum MS. 
of the Astasdhas) ikd Prajdapdramita bears the date 367 
(A D 1246), in the oi]ayauljya of Abhayamalladeva.® A 
MS. of the PaiicataJisd omitted in H. P. Bastri’s Catalogue but 
noticed by Bendall has the date 367 (A. D. 1247), in his 
reign, wdiile a St Petersburg MS. bears the date 373 (A. D. 
1252).* According to the chronicles, -which assign him differ- 
ent leign-periods, 19 years, 42 years 6 months, or 48 years 
Abhayamalla’s reign was marked by great calamities, a famine 
and frequent earthquakes ® According to some of these Vaifasa- 
valls, he had tivo sons, oiz., Jayadevamalla and Anandamalla, 
The younger brother allowed the elder to rule at Katmandu 
and Patan, and migrating eastward, founded for himself 
Bhatgaoii and seven other cities — Banepur, Panavati, Nala, 
Dhaukhel, Khadpii, Chaukot, and Sanga, all situated to the east 
of Bhatgaon outside the Valley.® Two MSS. bearing the dates 
375 (A. D. 1255) and 377 (A. D. 1257) in the reign of a 
prince named Jayadeva are noticed by Bendall m his ‘ historical 


‘ eSMBM, pp. 212-14 See in/ra, Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar for the 
history of the ^ura princes. It is interesting to note that there was also a prince of the 
name BanaiSra m Bengal who probably Soonsbed in c. 1021-26 A,D. 

« CPMDN, p 69 

* Ibid, Introdnchon, p. 24 ; CSMBlIf, 1902, pp 226-27 

* CPMDlf, Introdnction, p. 26 

* Ls ttipal, Vol. II, p 214. 

” Ibid, p. 316 ; lievi corrects this name to Anantamalla. 
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introduction ’ to H. P. Sastn’s Catalogue of the MSS. 
of the Durbar Library of Nepal ^ This prince is probably to be 
identified with Jayadevamalla to whom the chronicles assign 
a short reign of 2 years 8 months. Next follows the reign 
of Jayabhimadeva, who is allotted by Bendall’s chronicle a 
reign of 13 years 3 months. The same scholar has noticed 
the date 380 (A. D. 1260) in his leign from the tracings of a 
Katmandu MS.® He was succeeded by Jayasaha (Siha ? = 
Siihha) malladevaj who was probably associated with his pre- 
decessor as YuLardja. To this prince, for whom we have no 
dated iccords, the local annals have assigned a short reign 
of 2 years 7 months. Then came Anantamalla, son of Eaja- 
deva, for whose reign we have dated MSS. extending over a 
peuod of 28 years (399-427 = A. D 1279-1307). A MS. 
of the MahdlaJcsmlvrata in the Nepal Durbar Library is dated 
in Samvat 403 (A. D. 1279), in the victorious reign of 
RdjCidhirdja Anantamalladeva ® Two MSS of the Ekadailvra- 
tamdhdtmya were copied in the PaSupati-sthdna of the 
Nepdla-desa in Samvat 400 (A. D. 1280) in the rei gn of 
Anantamalladeva.* A MS. of the Laksmyavatdra-stotra bears 
the date 403 (A. D. 1283) in the same reign. Another MS. 
of the Durbar Library, the Anantairatuvidln, is dated in 405 
(A. D. 1285) of Anantamalla. A MS. of the Sdrdvall of 
Kalyanavarman, preserved in the British Museum is dated 
in Samvat 406 (A. D. 1286), iii the victorious leign of Rdjd- 
Rd']ddhiid]a-ParamesDaia Anantamalladeva.® A MS. noticed 
by Kirkpatrick and the Vamsavali of Bend all supply two 
dates, 408 (N. S.) or (V.) S. 1344 (A. D. 1287) and 
417 (1297 A.D.) respectively.* A MS. of the Bodhisattvavadcina- 
kalpalatd of Ksemendra in the Cambridge Library bears the 

> CPMDN, p. 26. 

> Ibid, IntrodactioD, p. 26. 

, Ibid, p. 46. 

, Ibid, p. 44 ; H P. Sastn's reading of AnaDdamalla la wrong ; see ibid. Introduction, 
p. 25 ' eSMBM, p. 182. 

• Kirkpatrick, Nepaul, p. 264, CPMDN, Introduction, p. 26. 
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date 422 (A.D. 1302) while Bendall’s Vamsavall supplies a 
further date 427 (A.D. 1318) in the same reign. The 

chronicles assign him a reign of 30 to 35 years. In the latter 
part of his reign Nepal appears to have been overwhelmed by 
a series of invasions by the fierce tribes of the western moun- 
tains, known as the Khasas and Magars. Under their leaders 
Jay atari and Mukundasena they are reported to have carried 
fire and sword throughout the Valley, burning villages, massacre 
ing its inhabitants, and desecrating its temples. The invasions 
probably began about the year 408 (A.D. 1287), and appear to 
have continued beyond 411 (A.D 1290). According to the 
chronicles a mahdmarl or pestilence at last drove away from 
the Valley these unwelcome emigrants.^ It is interesting to 
note that the region of Palpa, from which these invaders came, 
uas also the stronghold of the Mallas and later on of the 
Gurkhas before they conquered the Bagmati valley. The period 
that followed the reign of Anantamalla was also full of troubles. 
But its outlines are extremely uncertain. From the VafiifiSvali 
of Bendall it appears that the next ruler was Jayanandadeva, 
for whose reign we have a MS. of the Ndgdnanda dated in the 
year 438 (A D 1318).^ He was succeeded by Jayarudramalla, 
who was the son of Jayatungamalla, and had as Ins co-regent 
{samraja) one Jayarimalla.® According to the dates given in 
Bendall’s Chronicle, Jayarudramalla was reigning in 440 (A. D. 
1320), and died in 446 (A.D. 1326).^ The invasion of the 
Khasas however had weakened Nepal so much that it was not 
long before it saw another invader, this time from the south. 

I have already referred to the phantom successors of Nanyadeva 
(c. 1097 A.D.), who for about 200 years heldTirhut and claimed 
a nominal suzerainity over the valley of Nepal. The Vami^avalis 

' he Nipal, Vol. H, pp. 316 S. 

’ GPMDN,p.73. The titles of the king we ..,Sn-STi-BS]adhtraja PaTamadhirmIca- 
PaTamabhattiTaka. 

i Ibid, Introduction, p. 26. 
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by transferring their contemporary Malla kings of the Valley 
into the “indefinitely elastic past,” treat these Karnatakas as 
the real rulers of Nepal. Thus Anantamalla for whom we 
have dates ranging from 1280 to 1307 A. D. is made a 
contemporary of Nanyadeva, while the latter himself is transfer- 
red to 3aka 811 (c. A.D. 589). According to the chronicles of 
Wright and Bhagwanlal, Handeva was the last direct descendant 
of Nanyadeva to rule in Nepal.* But we have already seen that 
two sets of kings ruled continuously and separately in Nepal 
and Tirhut during this period. In the Katmandu inscription 
of Pratapa (malladeva) the name of Hansmiha comes last in 
the list of 6 successors of Nanyadeva.® The same inscription 
calls him Karnata-cuddmani, “the crest-jewel of Karnata.” 
Candesvara, the author of Krtija-ratnakara and Krtya-cintamani, 
who was a minister of Harisimha, designates his master as 
Kamata-vamsodhhava and Kamatadlnpa.^ Thus we can readily 
reject the assumption of the local Vam^avali, which try to con- 
nect him with the indigenous dynasties of the Nepal valley. 
The foundations for such statements of the local historians how- 
ever may he m the fact that Harisimha may have tiled to pose 
as the legitimate heir of Nepalese sovereigns after his conquest 
of the Valley. In the beginning of his reign Harisimha appears 
to have ruled over Tirhut from his capital Simraon Bemoved 
from the great highways of the Islamic armies, the Karnatakas 
of Tirhut long succeeded in maintaining their independence. 
But in the reign of Harisimha an unexpected move on the part 
Ghiyath ud-Din Tughluq Shah (1320-25 A.D ) brought them into 
conflict with the Sultans of Delhi. In 1324 Ghiyath ud-Din 
undertook an expedition to Bengal. On his way back he passed 
through Tirhut.* Finshta supplies the following account of 

‘ Le Nfpal, Vol. II, pp. 211'20. 

^ lA, Vol XX, pp. 184-87. Soe also ibui, 189-91, for the correct name 

“ Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 221-22. Can^eSvara regularly calls bis master Harasiihba ; 
for the other forms of his name see supra, p. 206 fn. 4. 

* Throngh a mistake the GKl, Vol. Ill, on p. 669 gives 1324 A.D. as the date of Ftrnz 
Shah's expedition to Bengal. 
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the incidents on his journey. “It is related that as the 
Sultan was passing near the hills of Tirhoot, the Eaja 
appeared in arms, but was pursued into the woods. Finding 
his army could not penetrate them, the king alighted from 
his horse, called for a hatchet, and cut down one of the 
trees with his own hands. The troops on seeing this 
applied themselves to work with such spirit that the forest seemed 
to vanish before them. They arrived at length at a fort, sur- 
rounded by seven ditches full of water and a high wall. The 
king invested the place, filled up the ditches, and destroyed the 
wall m three weeks. The Eaja and his family were taken, and 
great booty obtained, while the government of Tirhoot was left 
m the hands of Ahmud Khan, the son of Mullik Tubligha, after 
which the king returned towards Dehly.” * That this ' Eaja of 
Tirhoot ’ was Harisimha appears to be suggested by the traditional 
date N.S. 444 (A.D. 1324) of the latter’s invasion of Nepal,* 
and the references in contemporary literature to his conflicts 
with the Musalmans Thus in the Dana-ratnaKara of Caijdesvara, 
he IS described as having rescued the earth flooded by the 
Mlecchas ^hile in the DhuHa-samagama, a two-act comedy 
played in Harisimha’ s court, he is said to have conquered the 
Suratidna (Sultan). His invasion of Nepal however was forced 
upon him. Unable to meet the Sultan’s armies in the open field he 
appeals to have fled towards the northern hills. When Simraon, 
which is probably the ‘ fort surrounded by seven ditches ’ 
fell, he entered Nepal with his followers.’ I have already shown 
that the condition of Nepal at this period was such that it could 


I ipF, Trans by Briggs, Vol I, pp 406-07. 

' Le Nepal, Vol II, p 220 , the date is also given as Safca 1245. This date is wrong 
by about a year ; see ibid, pp 222-24, JASB, 1915, pp, 411-12; also footnotes 4 and 5 oo 

p. 411. 

* According to a Mitbila tradition, when Harisidiha abandoned Tirhut and went into 
Nepal, the emperor of Delhi conferred the kingdom on the Brahman Eamedvara ^hakknra, 
who became tbe founder of the Sugauna dynasty of Mitbila. King Sivasiibba of this line 
was tbe patron of the poet Vidyapati. See Orierson in I A, Vol. XIV, pp. 182-96, and 
Vol XXVIII, pp, 67-58; also JiSB, 1915, pp. 416 ff ; JBORS, Vol. Ill, p. 617. 

28 
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offer no effective resistance to Harisimha. The reigning king 
Jayarudramalla appears to have submitted to the invader, who 
established his headquarters at Bhatgaon, and gradually extended 
his power over the w'hole Valley. The Vamsavalls describe the 
successors of Harisimha as the legitimate sovereigns of Nepal. 
Under the designation of the Suryavamsi dynasty of Bhatgaon 
some of them give us the following list of these princes : * 


Harisimha 

Matisimha 

Saktisirnhadeva 

8yamasimhadeva 


28 years. 

15 „ 

22, 27, or 33 years. 
15 years. 


The epigraphic tradition of Nepal of the 17th century, as well 
as the chronicles of Kirkpatrick and Bendall, however, completely 
Ignore the existence of this line. The MSS. copied in Nepal 
during this period also engage in a conspiracy of silence regarding 
these princes. Thus it might seem that the SQryavamdi dynasty 
of Bhatgaon was, like so many other things, a figment of the 
imagination of the chronicles of "Wright and Bhagwanlal. But 
the mention by the latter of an embassy sent by Syamasimha, 
son of Saktisimha, to the Chinese emperor has led Ldvi to 
examine the Chinese records, with happy results. He thus 
summarises the results of his enquiry 

The annals of the Ming refer to the renewal of relations 
between the Empire and the Himalayan kingdom in the 14th 
century. China took the first steps in opening diplomatic rela- 
tions. The Emperor Hong-wu had sent in 1384 A.D. a 
Buddhist priest to Nepal to bnng to the king a seal which con- 
ferred upon him official investiture. The king of Nepal in 
return despatched an ambassador who carried to the court ‘small 
pagodas of gold, sacred Buddhist books, fine horses and the 
produce of his country.’ The ambassador arrived in China in 


> L» Nipal, Vol. n, p. 226. 
* ZiC N4pal, yd. H, p. 228. 
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1387. The name of this king of Nepal was Ma-ta-na-lo~mo. 
In 1390 and 1399 two other embassies came from Nepal. The 
successor of Hong-wu, Yung-lo imitated the example of his 
predecessor in returning friendly greetings. As a result of this, 
another Nepal ambassador came in 1409 bringing tribute. In 
1413 the Emperor sent a gift to the new king of Nepal, Gha-ko- 
sin-ti, who returned the compliment in 1414. The Emperor con- 
ferred upon this king the title “ King of Nepal,” and gave him 
a charter supporting that investiture, also a seal in gold and one 
in silver, in 1418. In 1427 the Emperor Hiuen-te tried to 
renew the relations, but without effect. No other ambassador 
came to the Imperial court. 

L6vi has identified Ma-ta-na-lo-mo and Gha-ko-sin-ti with the 
princes mentioned as Matisimha and Saktisimha. Ma-ta-na how- 
ever corresponds more nearly to Madana, and the Professor offers 
the plausible suggestion that it was amended by the local annalists 
into Mati on account of its closeness to the next name Sakti. 
Lo-mo, according to this scholar is the Buddhist title lama 
(Tibetan blania), which the Ming emperors lavished widely for 
political reasons.^ The other difficulty that arises in these 
identifications is chronological. According to the Chinese 
account, the first embassy of Ma-ta-na-lo-mo arrived in 1387 A.D. 
while that from Gha-ko-sin-ti came in 1414 A.D. According to 
the chronology of the Vaihs'a vails the date of Matisimha falls in 
c. 1353-69, and that of Saktisimha in 1368-90, 1368-95 or 1401 
A.D. But in view of the artificial character of the chronology 
of the local annals, we think we are justified in overlooking this 
and accepting the identifications proposed. 

Thus it is clear that between J 387 and 1418 the Chinese 
documents know and recognise as sovereigns of Nepal the de- 
scendants of Harisimha, who probably ruled from Bhatgaon. But 
the colophons of the dated MSS. of Nepal reveal the existence of 
other princes in the Valley. A MS. of the Vamakesvar^mata-tippana 


' 229 . 
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preserved in the Durbar library of Nepal, gives us the date 474 
(A.D. 135?-54) in the reign of nrpah Jayarajadeva in Nepal. ^ 
Another MS. preserved in the collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal bears the date 476 (A.D. 1355-56), while the Vamsavall 
of Bendall gives the date 467 (1347 A.D.) as the year of his 
accession to the throne “ According to the last source, this king 
was the son of Jayanandadeva, for whom we have already 
noticed the date 438 (A D. 1318), and was succeeded by his 
son Jayarjunamalla. A MS of the Meghaduta preserved in the 
Nepal Durbar library was copied in 484 (A.D. 1363) in the 
victorious reign of Rdjddhiraja-Paramesoara-^rl-lSn-Jayarjuna- 
dem.^ Another MS. of the Mudrdraksasa in the same collection, 
bears the date 491 (1371 A.D.) in the Vijayarajya of Para- 
meSvara-Paramabhaitaraka- Paramadhdrmika'-Sn-Sri-JayEr]\ina,, 
while a 3rd MS. of the Bhojadevasamgraha is dated in 1297 Saka 
(A.D. 1376) 111 the reign of the same king/ Two other MSS. 
bearing the dates 493 (1372 A.D.) and 494 (1374 A.D.) in the 
reign of this prince are also noticed by Bendall in the Cambridge 
Library collection/ Thus from 3347 to 1376, and even beyond 
that, as we shall presently see, there appears a continuous series 
ol kings who claim to rule in Nepal. In view of the fact that 
the Chinese chronicles neglect them altogether, we are disposed 
to accept the contention of Levi that the princes mentioned in the 
colophons were subordinate to the line of Harisimha at Bhatgaon.® 
Though their imperial titles are rather inconsistent with so 
humble a position, yet it offers the only explanation of the 
silence of the Chinese annals regarding them. If this was so, 
then it is likely that while Harisimha and his descendants exer- 
cised effective control over the whole of the Nepal valley, they 

1 OPMDN, p. 71. 

* Ibtd, Introdaction, p. 27. 

• Ibtd, p. 31. 

* Ibid, pp. 88 and 121. 

• Ibtd, Introdaction, p. 27 , CBMO, p. 176 Peterson, Httopadesa, 1887, p. ii. 

0 Bendall, Introduction in CPMDN, p. 14 , Le N4pdl, Vol. II, p, 230, For another 
enggestion see Landon, Nepal, Constable, 1928, p 36. 
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left undisturbed the local rulers, who acknowledged their hege- 
mony, in the possession of the other two capitals, viz., Patau and 
Katmandu. 

Duriug the regime of the line of Hansimha, Nepal was again 
invaded by the Khasas under Adit (y) amalla in the winter of 448 
(1328 A.D.).^ According to the chronicle consulted by Bendall, 
the Malla prince Jayarudra (1320-26 A. D.) died at the time of this 
invasion. The period that followed is obscure; but it appears 
from the same chronicle that for a time his daughter Satl- 
NayakadevI held the crown. Then follows a chapter of civil 
war and court intrigue, till Jayara]adeva(1347-56 A.D.) ascended 
the throne. He w'ae, as we have seen, succeeded by his son 
Jayarjunamalla (1363-76 A. D.).® 

During the period that immediately preceded Jayarajadeva 
the royal power was usurped for a shoit time by a Karnataka 
prince of Simraon, named Jagatsimha who married Nayaka- 
devl and had a daughter by her named EajalladevI ® In the 
Katmandu inscription dated in (N.)S. 533 (1412 A.D.) of 
Maharap-dhiraja Jayajyotirmalladeva, his descent is traced from 
Sthitimalladeva, king of the Nepala-Uhanda and belonging to 
the Suryammaa. This Sthitimalla is described in the epigraph 
as ‘ Rajalladevydh pati.’ Ldvi has rightly suggested the 
identification of the EajalladevI of Bendall’s Chronicle with that 
of the epigraph. He has further identified Sthitimalla with 
Jaya-Sthitmalladeva who appears in an inscription and colo- 
phons of MSS. as king of Nepal from 1380 to 1394 A.D. His 
initial date, 1380, is so close to the last date of Jayarjunamalla 

‘ Le Ne'pal, Vol. II, p. 226, CPMDN, p 10 

° According to Bendall’s Chronicle, between Jayarudra and Jayaraja, Nayakadevi was 
married in succession to Haricandradeva, a scion of the royal family of Benares, who 
acted as pnnce-consort, bis brother Oopaladeva, who seized the crown after poisoning 
hie brother, and the Earpa^ka prince Jagatsimha; see OPMDN, Introdnction, pp, 
10 . 11 . 

’ Le Nipal, Vol H, p. 231. This is found only in the Chronicle consulted by Bendall 
which appears to he more reliable than the rest ; unfortunately this Vazhsarall ends with 
the reign of Jay&rjnnamalla ; see CPMDN, Introduction, pp. 10-11. 
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(1376 A.D.) SO far discovered, that it is very likely that he 
was the immediate successor of the latter. If the identifications 
of Levi are accepted, Jaya-Sthitimalla was the grandson-in-law of 
the Malla prince Jayarudra (1320-26 A.D.) through his daughter 
NayakadevI and son-in-law of Jagatsimha, a prince of the 
Karnataka line of Harisirhha. Thus in his person he combined the 
two royal families, which claimed sovereignty over the Nepal 
valley for about 300 years (c. 1097-1376 A.D.). This latter fact is 
supported by the combined testimony of all the Nepalese chro- 
nicles. But 111 their attempt to represent Jaya-Sthitimalla 
as the legitimate successor of the two lines they invent a 
fictitious genealogy for him. Thus in the Vamsavall of Wright 
and Bhagwanlal one Jaya-Bhadramalla is lepresented as his 
ancestor, who married the daughter of Syamasimha the last 
descendant of Harisimha in Nepal As %amasimha had no 
male issue, Jayg,-Bhadramalla succeeded his father-in-law, 
and his son Nagamalla thus combined in his person the two 
hues. According to this chronology -Taya-Sthitimalla is the 
sixth descendant of Jaya-Bhadramalla in the direct hue, being 
the seventh king after Syamasimha * But wc have already shown 
from Chinese annals that the two immediate predecessors of 
Syamasimha ruled in Nopal from 1387-1418 Jaya-Sthitimalla 
thus appears almost a contemporary of these later Karnataka 
princes, and they cannot be separated by such long periods 
as IS suggested by the tradition of Nepal. It seems likely 
that Jaya-Sthitimalla captured the throne of the Mallas from 
Jayarjunamalla by a successful coztp sometime after February, 
1376, and then, as husband of Eajalladevi, claimed to be the 
legitimate representative of the Mallas and the Suryavamsi 
Karpatakas.^ His pretensions were the more readily accepted 

* lA, Vol. Xin, p. 414 : Wright, History of Nepal, pp 180-82. The genealogy 
gi7en in the Mudita^Kuoalaydsoa and the chronicle of Eirkpatrick is somewhat different ; 
see Katalog tier Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenlindtschen Oesellsehaft, Leipzig, 1881, 
Vol II, No. 6, pp. 7 ff Le Nipal, Vol JH, pp 332 33, Kirkpatrick, Nepnul, p. 266 

‘ On this point see OPMDN, Introduction , pp. 13-14. 
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as he appears to have wielded a powerful sword. His reign 
ends the long period of feudal anarchy and ushers in a new 
epoch of peace and good government in Nepal. His authority 
appears to have been established practically over the whole 
Valley and his descendants henceforth in regular succession 
ruled over the three capitals of Nepal. 

The chronicles of Nepal assign to this prince a long reign 
of 43 years. Of this period, as I have already pointed 
out, dated documents cover only a space of 14 years 
(1380-94 A.D.). A MS. of the Mdnavanyayaaastra in the 
Nepal Durbar library bears the date N. S. 500 (A.D. 1380) 
in the victorious reign of Jaya-Sthitimalladeva, when Jayatavar- 
mana was holding the post of amdlya ^ Another MS. of the 
Ouhyasiddhisdstia in the same collection was copied at Bhakta- 
grama in (N.) Samcot 514 (A D 1394) in the same reign.® 
Bendall has mentioned 6 otlicr dates for this king from the colo- 
phon MSS. which range between tliosc two dates.® The same 
scholar discovered a stone inscription of this king on a slab in 
in the courtyard of tlic temple of Siva Kumbhei^vara in Lalita- 
pattana near Katmandu. That ‘ lofty ’ temple (prdsdda), we are 
told, Avas built by one Jayablilma in fulfilment of a promise made 
to the god during Ins wife’s illness in N S. 512, in the reign of 
Paramesvara-PaiaviabhattUiala - ,^n - Mdnesvanvanilabdha-pra- 
sada Asura-Nardyanetyadt-vhidha-biruda-mja-valipurDa ...Knyd- 
samalamkrta - Maharaiddhirdja - Sri-Sfimat-J aijasthiti-rdja-malla- 
deva* It will be observed that Jaya-Sthiti’s reign covered the 
period when the Chinese were maintaining diplomatic relations 
with the descendants of Harisiihha But Jayastbiti appears to have 
gradually established his authority over them. Already in 1394 
his authority was recognised at Bhaktagrama (mod. Bhatgaon) . In 
addition to imperial titles, the inscription quoted above gives him 

‘ CPMDN, p. 43. The name JayataTacma^a la probably a mistake for Jayantavaiman. 

» Ihtd, p. 87. 

* Ihid, Intiodoetion, p. 28; CBllG, table on p Tin, Appendix 1; Journey by 
Bendall, Appendix m, Table I. 

* Journey, pp. 83-87 ; see also tbtd, pp. 11-12. 
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the hiruda Asura-N dray ana. In the prologue to the Abhinava- 
Raghavananda composed by his court poet Manika, he is given 
the variant title Daitya-Ndrdyaita * According to Nepal tradtion 
the king was passionately devoted to Eama, and is said to have 
caused a stone image of that god with his sons Lava and Kusa to 
be made and placed on the bank of the Bagmati, opposite Arya 
Tirtha.® Another interesting fact revealed by the king’s inscrip- 
tion, is his devotion to the cult of Manesvarl, who remained after 
him the guardian of his line. The chronicles of Nepal tell us that 
Jaya-Sthiti re-established and re-organised the castes in his king- 
dom, and gave Nepal a system of weights and measures.® There 
is enough evidence in Nepalese tradition to show that this prince 
was a wise and vigorous ruler, under whose intelligent guidance 
prosperity and peace again levived in the Valley. 

Jaya-Stbiti had three sons by Ins queen Eajalladevi, viz., 
Dharmamalla, Jyotirmalla, and Klrtimalla. Two Cambridge 
MSS. dated in 519 (A. D. 1398) and 520 (A. D 1400) show 
that these thiee princes held a joint regency in those years. ^ But 
between the death of their father and their joint rule there 
occurs the name of a prince Jayasimlia-i ama in a MS. of the 
Dasakarmapaddhati, with the date 516 (A. D. 1395-96) and 
the high-sounding titles MaJidrajddlurdja-Paramesvara-Parama- 
bhatturaka.’^ Levi has recognised in rama the Chinese title la-mo 
(lama), which was conferred by the Emperor on Ma-fa-na king 
of Nepal ® The title Simhct certainly i ecalls the Karnataka kings 
of Nepal; and if we further agree with Levi in regarding Jatja 
as equivalent to the honorific Sri put before the Indian names,’ 
it would appear that tins prince was one of the descendants of 

’ CBMC, p 160. MS No Add 1658, Devi has pointed out that the popularity ot 
these Ndrayana btrudas in the dynasties of Nepal and Tirhut during this period, see 
Le Nepal, Vol. H. pp 231-35 ; also Vol I, p. 366 

* Wright, History of Nepal, p. 183 : see also CPMDN, Introdnction, pp. 12-19. 

3 Ibtd, pp. 182-87 ; Le Ns'pal, Vol. I, pp. 229, and 298 S. ; Vol. H, p. 284. 

* CPMDN, lutrodnction, p. 28. 

* CPMDN, p 31. The data is wrongly given by the pandit as 583 ; see Introdnction^ 

p. 28. 

* Le Nefpal, Vol. H, p. 236. 

' Ibid. 
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Harisimha who still retained some power in the Valley. It is 
likely that, taking advantage of the death of Jaya-Sthitimalla 
he had revived the power of his line; and this would explain 
the reception of embassies by Gha-lco-sin-ti in the period 1414-18 
A. D. 

As the three sons of Tayasthiti resided at Bhatgaon, it seems 
probable that they liad not divided the kingdom.^ But Dharma- 
malla appears alone in a Patan inscription dated in N. S. 523 
(A D. 1403), which, though dated m his uijayardjya, desig- 
nates him only as a Yuvardja ^ Eight years later Jyotirmalla 
appears alone as tlie author of a MS. of a work on astrology 
named Siddhi-sara now preserved in the Cambridge Library, 
which is dated in 532 (A.D 1411), and gives him the imperial 
titles of Sri-Rdjddoi{jdiihi‘>)rdjd-Paramesoara-PaTainabliattd- 
raka} A year later we find an official inscription of this king 
at the Pasupati temple at Katmandu.* It i? incised on a slab 
of sandstone to the left of the western door inside the court, and 
records the dedication of a golden Icalasa on the temple {prasdda) 
of Pasupati-b/ia^fdraAa at Deiap^ta.na-mahdsthana by the Surya- 
vamsaprahhava .. Raghavammvatamsa .....Mdneivafivara-lahdha- 

prasdda MahdrdjadhiTdja-Paramesvara Paramahhattdraka- 

i5/’Inwt-^ri-.^rj-Jayajyotimalladeva. The inscription supplies the 
following genealogical information • 

Suryavamsa 

Sripattavanta SthitimallBdeva. 


Jaya-Dharmamalla Jaya-Jyotirmalla Jaya-Kirtimalla 

I =SamsaradevI 

I I I 

Yakaamalla Jayaatarajs JlTarak3a=Jaya-Bbairava 

* GPlfDlf, Introduction, p. 16; CBSIG, p. iz , Journey, pp. 16-16. 

* JA5B,1903, p. 13, footnote 2. The name of the prince in the ineoription 
ay vDbsTmamalla. 

> CBUC, p. 165. 

* lA, Vol. IX. pp. 183-84, 
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This inscription not only revives the high-sounding titles of his 
father but claims that he laid low at his feet the crests of the 
diadems of all the neighbouring princes. The dates on the colophon 
of MSS. which were copied during his reign range from 522 
to 547 (1411 — 1426-27 A.D.).^ These dates make him a contem- 
porary of Saktisimhadeva, the de.scendant ol Haiisiihha, who 
according to Glnnese annals was ruling in Nepal in 1413-1418 
A.D. But Ins inscription appears to show that after 1418 the 
descendants of Haiisimha lost all power in the Nepal valley; 
and this is consistent with the fact that the Chinese in 1427 got 
no response from them when the emperor Hiiien-te tried to 
renew friendly relations. Thus it seems likely that the claims 
to imperial power made by Jyotirmalla had some basis in 
fact. Another interesting feature in this inscription is the 
epithet ‘ husband of Eajalladevi ’ applied to his father (Jaya)- 
Sthitimalla, who is simply referred to without any titles 
as belonging to the Suryavamsa. This probably suggests, as 
Bendall observed long ago, that “ It was through his mother 
and not through his father that Jyotirmalla had any heredi- 
tary claim to the throne.” Jyotirmalla was not only a patron 
of literature as is evidenced by the large number of MSS. of 
his reign, but was also an author himself. We have already 
drawn attention to the treatise known as Siddhi-sara, a work 
on astrology which claims to be composed by this king.® 

Jyotirmalla appears to have been succeeded by his eldest 
son, Yaksamalla, soon after 1426-27 A. D., his last recorded date. 
This is proved by a MS. of the Sanihitapatha in the Nepal 
Durbar Library which is dated in iSaka 1350 (A.D. 1428-29), 
when Rd]adhtra]a-Parame8vara-3n-3ri-Jaya-3(Y)aksama]\a.Aey!i 
was reigning at Bhaktagrama.® Already during the lifetime 
of his father he appeared in the latter’s Katmandu inscription 

* CPMDN, p 36; ibtd, latrodnction, p. 28 

= GBMO, p 15S, Add 1649, is mpal, Vol. II, p. 237. 

> CPMDN, p. 23. 
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as governor of Bhakfcapuri.^ In addition to the MS. already- 
noted, Bendall has noticed six others dated from 549 
to 594 (A D 1428 to 1474) in the reign of this king. 
His reign thus extended over a period of about half a century. 
He appears to have been the most powerful of the Malla 
rulers of Nepal A MS. entitled Narapatijayaearyd-tiM, 
which gives the name of the Malla prince Jagajjotir malla as 
its author and is dated in 3aka 1536 gives a description of 
the victories of Yaksa malla. He is said to have advanced 
as far as Magadha, after conquering Mithildi, and set in order 
the whole of Nepdla after subjugating the mountain tribes 
(pdroatdn). In the east his power is said to have reached 
the land of Vaiiga, in the south the Ganges (Siiranadl), while 
in the west he conquered the Gorakhd-pdlas (Gurkha chiefs). ® 
According to the chronicle of Kirkpatrick he is said to have 
waged successful wars against the Tibetans in the north, from 
whom he took Shikarjong (or Digarchi), and subdued the 
rebellious nobles of Patau and Katmandu.* 

Yaksamalla piobably died between 1474 and 1476 A.D.® 
But before his death he took a most unwise step which helped 


' Bhaktapun-nagara-iasita-saukhyakari , 14, Yol. IX, p 183 

“ CPMDN, pp. 23, 30, 73 , ibid, latrodaction, p 20 , CBMC, p 107. 

’ CPMDN, p. 107. 

* Kirkpatrick, Nepaul, p 266 , Le Nfpal, Vol II, p 238 

‘ Prof. S. Lovi wrote in his La Nepal (Vol. II, p 238) that Vakfamalla’a 
death took plaoe towards 1480 A. D Bat hia death seema to have taken 
place before 1476 A D This is proved by a MS. of Paticaraltaa in private posseasion, 
shown to Dr. L D Barnett in the British Maseum, London. It is dated in Svasti 
iiimat-Paiupati-earana-h.amala-dhah.dhTtsartla siroruha • Sriman . Manyesvan}ta - deoatd- 
vitlaradhya-[lege labdiia-iiara-] prasdda-dedipyamona ..Mahardiadhiraii RdjardjendTa 
sakara-[lege : sakala^ raja-cakrSdhliaara iri-iri-Jaya-Ni pendra-inalla parama-bhattiraka 
devandm said sainala-[lege : samara-] vijapina .. ..viiatjardjije ...Samvat 696 jyeytha- 
mdse sukla-pakse pUrnnamdsydm titfiau anurddha-nakaatre siddhi-yoge . . ..In Kdytha- 
mandapanagara It is possible that Jayanrpeodramalla (A.D. 1476) was a son of Vaksa- 
inalla who sncceeded Ins father at Katmandu. If this is accepted then the Pdroatiyd 
yaikidvali consulted by Bliagawan Lai Indraji (14, Vol, XIll, p 415) which gives the 
name of Ratnainalla with the date N. S. 611 (A. D. 1491) as the immediate saccessor 
of Yaksamalla at ' Katmapdu ' mast bo Wrong. 
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to dismember his kingdom and ultimately paved the way to 
its conquest, by the Gurkhas from the west. He divided his 
dominions between Ins three sons Rayamalla, Eanamalla, 
Ratnamalla,* and a daughter To the eldest, Rayamalla, he 
assigned Bhatgaoii with territory which extended on the west 
up to Bagmati, on the east to the city of Sanga, on the 
north to the town and pass of Kuti, and on the south to the forest 
of Medini Mall The second son, Ranarnalla, got the prin- 
cipality of Banepa, which was bounded on the north by San- 
gachok, to the west by Sanga, to the south by the forest of 
Medini Mall, and to the east by the river Dudhkosi. The 
third son, Ratnamalla, received Katmandu with territories 
hounded on the east hy Bagmati, on the west by the Trisul- 
Ganga, on the north hy the mountains of Nilkanth, and in 
the south hy the dominions of Patan. According to tradition, 
the last-mentioned city was assigned to his daughter with 
territory which extended to the forest of Medini Mall in the 
south, to the mountains of Lamadanda in the west, to the 
Bagmati in the east, and to the boundaries of Katmandu in 
the north.® A MS. of the Pandavavijaya in the Durbar 
Library of Nepal has for its author king Jaya-Ranamalla. 
It mentions also his wife NathalladevI and his son Kumara 
Vijayamalla.® It thus appears that the first king of Banepa 
was an historical person; but the principality did not last 
more than a century, and was annexed by the Bhatgaon 
branch of the family. The principality of Patan, if ever 
founded, was annexed hy the Katmandu bianch and remained 
under their chiefs till the beginning of the 17th century (c. 1631 
A.D.), when it again became a separate principality. 

Thus to all practical purposes the dominions of Yaksamalla 
soon became divided into two mam principalities, viz., that 

' This name is probably a mistake for Jayaorpendramalla, see supra, p 227, fa. S. 

CPMDN, pp 107 ff , Wright, History 0 / Nepal, pp, ISO S, ; Le Nepal, Vol. H, 
pp. 238-39, I A, Vol. XIII, pp. 414 ff. 

^ CPMDN, p. 115. Anotbei copy of the same work is noticed ou p. 19. 
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of Katmandu and Bhatgaon. The principalities thus founded 
were often at variance with each other, and in the course of 
one of these struggles Banajitamalla, king of Bhatgaon 
(c. 1722-54 A.D.) applied for assistance to the Gurkha king 
Prthvi-Narayapa, who ruled a small principality in the west 
of the Nepal valley. The introduction of the Gurkhas led 
to the conquest of the Valley by these sturdy mountaineers 
in 1768 A.D. The record of this period of about three cen- 
turies (c. 1480-1768 A.D.) is comparatively modern history 
and thus lies beyond the scope of the present work.^ 

Genealogical Tables. 

(Penoda ataigned are only approximattona ) 

I. The Liochavia (c 350-c. 879 A D.) 

II. Period of Thakuri AmSuvarman and Abhira (?) Jiai},ugupta (o. 626- 

6i5 A.D.). 

III. Rdghavadeva and hia attooesaore (c 879-1046 A,D ,) : 

N. S 'a. D. 

Eaghavadeva ... ... a, 87& 

Jayadeva 

Vikramadeva 

Nareadradeva 

Gunakamadeva 1 

Udayadeva 

128 Nirbhaya ^ , .. 1008 

^ Eudra ) 

136 .< Bhoja ... •.• • • 1015 

1 Laksmlkamadeva 

^ For tbi 9 period aee BeodalFs Journey, Appendix III, Table II , CBMC, Inlrodnctjon, 
Appendix III : Le Nfpal, Vol II, pp. 939 72 ; CPMDN, Table II, on p. 30 of the Historical 
Introduction. A new date, hitherto unnoticed by any scholar is supplied by a 
recently acquired British Museum MS. of Poiicornf.jd (Or. 11124) MahaTSjadhirSja- 

Taja-raiendra-sakala-raja-cakradhleoara irhsri-Jaya-Parthtvendra nial/a- parama - hhaltaraka- 

devdnam sand (soda?) samara vijayinath prabha-lhSkurasya oijaija rdiye Saiaoat 804 

aravaya-maS! sukla-palc?a caturdaiyda htiiau kasta-naksalra Written in Katmandu 
Spelling corrected. My attention was drawn to it by Or Barnett For inscriptions of 
this period see M, Vol. IX, pp 184-93 For the coins of the Malls kings, the earliest 
specimens of which start from N S 751 (A D 1631), in the reign of Siddhinarasiiiha, 
aeeJRAS, 1908, pp 683 ff ; CCiM.pp 284ff. An interesting point in the inscriptions of 
the successors of Taksamalla is their genealogy, wlmh is traced from the Karpitaka 
Harisimha. See lA, Vol, IX, pp. 187 89 
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N. S. 


A. D. 

159 

Laksmikamadeva {sole ruler) 

... 1039 


Jayakamadeva (also known as Jaya, 
Jayadeva). 

Vyaya and 

IV. 

The ^halcuria of NayaLot 


167 

Bhaskaradeva 

Udayadeva (?) 

... 1046 

180 

Baladeva (also called Balavanladeva) . 

... 1059-60 

185 

Pradyucnnakamadeva (also known as Padmadeva) 1064-65 

186 

Nagarjuna 

... 1065-66 

189 

Sankaradeva 

... 1068-69 

191 

... . . 

... 1070-71 

198 

••• ••• 

... 1077 

239 

Sivadeva 

... 1118 

240 

•«. 

... 1120 

243 

• • • • • • • 

... 1123 

249 

Indradeva 

... 1128-29 

259 

Manadeva 

... 1138-39 

254 

Narendradeva. ... 

... 1134 

261 

... 

... 1141 

267 

Anandadeva 

... 1146-47 

275 

.. 

... 1154-55 

278 

... ... ... 

... 1158 

284 

••• 

... 1163-64 

285 

... ••• 

... 1165 

286 

Budradeva 

... 1166 

296 

Amrtadeva 

.. 1176 

[303] 

[Batnadeva] 

Somedvaradeva 

... [1183] 

307 

Qunakamadeva II 

.. 1187 

313 

Lakfoalkamadeva II ... ’ 

... 1193 

310 

Vijayakamadeva 

.. 1196 

317 

••• ••• ««« 

. . 1197 

V. 

The Thakuria of Patan : 


200 

Vamadeva 

... 1080-81 

203 (?) 

•• ••• .. 

... 1083 (?) 

210 

Harsadeva 

... 1090 

213 

... ... . , 

... 1093 

219 

••• ... 

... 1098 
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N. S. 

322 

VI. The MaUae . 
Arimalladeva.. . 



A. D. 

. . 1201 

326 

• •• 



... 1206 

336 

• •• 

• • 

• •• 

... 1216 

342 

[Banasura] 


• •• 

... 1221 

344 

358 

Abhaj atnalla 


-• 

1223 

. 1238 

367 

a •• 

• •• 

• , 

.. 1246-47 

373 


• •• 

. . 

1252 

375 

Jayadeva(malla) 

• •• 

.. 

. . 1255 

377 

... 



. 1257 

380 

Jaya-Bhimadeva 

• • • 

... 

1260 

399 

Jaya4aha? (eiihlia)malladeva 
Aaantamalla ... 


. . 1279 

400 




... 1280 

408 



• . 

. . 1288 

405 



• 

... 1285 

406 



• .* 

... 1286 

408 



.. 

' ... 1287 

417 



. 

... 1297 

422 




... 1302 

427 




1307 

438 

J ay-Anandadeva 


.. 

. . 1318 

440 

r Jayarudramalla (son of JayatuAgamalla) 

... 1320 

446 

1 Jayarimalla 

... 


... 1826 

[448] 

[Inyasion of KhaSa AdityamallaJ 

... 

... [1328] 

467 

(Period of Confusion) 
Nayakadevi=Haricandra 
(d. of Jayarudra) 

=Gopala 

=Jagatsiibha 

Bajalladev! 

Accession of Jaya-Bajadeva ... 


... 1847 

474 

(son of Jay-Anandadeva) 


... 1153-54 

476 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

... 1855-56 

484 

J ay- Arjunamalla 

• •• 

... 

... 1368 

491 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

... 1871 

493 


• • • 

• •• 

... 1372 

494 


... 


... 1374 

Saha 1297 


f • * 

... 1376 
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N.S. 

VII. Dynasty of Jaya-SthitimaUa : 

( 500 Jsya-Sthitimalla=Bajalladevi 

] to 

(614 

[516] [Jaya-Sirfiharama] 


519 Dharmamalla. Jyotirmalla Kiriumalla 


520 Joint Buie. 


A.D. 

1380-4 
to ^ 
1394) 
[1395-96] 

1398 

1400 


523 Beign of Yuvardja Jaya-Dharmamalla (sole ruler) 1403 


532 

King Jay a- Jyotirmalla 

(sole ruler) 1411 



=Samsaradevi 


533 



1413 

540 



1420 

541 


- 

1421 

547 



1426-27 

Saka 1350 


1428-29 

(549 N.S. 



to 

{ to 



1474 

1594 ... 

1 



1 

Bayamalla 

1 

Banamalla 

Batnamalla (?) 

[ 

Daughter 

(Line of Bhatgaon) 

(Line of 

or 

(Line of Fati 


Banepa) Jayanrpendramalla (?) 


(Line of Katmandu) 
[Gurkba Conquest 1768 A.D ] 


Vlll. Karnataka Dynasty : 

Nanyadeva (c. 1097-1150 A.D.) 

GaAgadeya 

Nrsiihha 

Bamasimha 

Saktiaiihha 

Bhupalasiihha 

Harisiiiilia (c. 1314-25 A D.) ’ 
Mati'siiiilia (o. 1387 A.D.) 
[Jaya-Biiiiharam8i]*[c. 1395-96 A.D.] 
Saktisiiiiha (1413-1418 A. D.) 
Syamasiiiiha 
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CHAPTER V 

Dynastic History of Assam 

/ Assam lies on the nortli-eastera border of Bengal, and is 
situated roughly between 23° 40' and 28° 16' N. and 90° and 
97° 12' E. It is bounded on the north by the eastern section of 
the great Himalayan range ; on the east by the Patkai Hills 
and by the Burmese frontier which marches with that of 
Manipur ; on the south by the Chin Hills, the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, and the State of JHill Tippera ; and on the west 
by the Bengal Districts of Tippera, Mymensingh, Rangpur, 
Jalpaiguri and the State of Cooch Behar. The province falls 
into three natural divisions : the valley of the Surma, the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, and the intervening range of hills, 
which projecting at right angles from the Burmese systems, 
runs like a wedge from east to west. Assam, under the names 
Pragjyotisa and Kamaiupa, is often mentioned in the Epic, 
Pauranic and Tantric tradition of India The Mahabhamta, 
mentions Kamakhya, near Gauhati,\ and Bhagadatta, the 
powerful ruler of Pragjyotisa. The latter is said to have led 
a mighty Hleccha army of lurdtas and Ginas in the field of 
Kuruk§etici. In the Kahka Pnrana, it is said that the temple 
of the goddess Kamakhya stands in the centre of Kamarupa. 
According to the Visitu Punina, the boundaries of KamarQpa 
extended around this temple for 100 Yojans or about 450 miles. 
Allowing for all exaggeration. Sir E. A. Gait has calculated that 
the area indicated by the Purana must have embraced nearly the 
Avhole of the old province of Eastern Bengal, Assam and Bhutan. 
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But more strictly speaking, Kamarupa and Pragjydtisa included 
Assam proper, i.e., the Brahmaputra valley. According to the 
Yoginl Tantia, Kainaiu'pa includes the country lying between 
the Karatoya and the Dikhii from west to east, with the moun- 
tains of Kanjagin in the north and the junction of the Brahma- 
putra and Lakhya rivers in the south ; ‘ that is to say, it 
comprised roughly the Brahmaputia valley, Bhutan, Rangpur, 
Gooch Behar, the north-east of Mymensing and, possibly, the 
Garo Hills.’ There is some agreement amongst scholars in iden- 
tifying Ka-la-tu, the laige liver, which was crossed by Yuan 
Chwang when he travelled from the borders ol Pun-na-fa-tan«na 
(Pundravardhana) to Kia-mo-leu-po (Kamarupa), with the river 
Karatoya. The Chinese pilgrim estimated Kia-mo-leu-po to be 
more than 10,000 h or about 1,667 miles in circuit According 
to Cunningham this shows that at that time it must have com- 
prised the whole valley of the Brahmaputra iiver, together with 
Kusa-vihara and Bhutan. The ancient capital of the country, 
which was known as Pragjyotisapura, probably the same town 
which was 30 h in circuit in the time of the Chinese traveller, is 
generally taken to have s.ood somewhere near the modern town 
of Gaubati.* 

Amongst the legendary kings of Kamarupa mentioned by 
Pauramc tiadition the most important arc the demons Naraka 
and his son Bhagadatt.i The former, we aie told, was born ot 
the earth by Visnu iii his Varaha incarnation. He ruled over 
the country from his capital Pragjyotisapur It is interesting 
to note that the first historical king of Kamarupa for whom we 
have any reliable documentary evidence traces his descent to 
these mythical heroes This is king Bhaskaravarman, the 
contemporary of the Pusyabhuti monarch Harsa and identical 
with -Keu-ino-lo P’o-se-kie-lo-fa-ma of Yuan Chwang. In the 

‘ Mahabharata, II, Chapters 26,37, 84 and SI; III, Chap. 82, V. S047 , V, 
Chapter 167, etc , IGI, Vol VI, igOO, pp. 14 ff. , Vol XIV, pp 330-32, HA, pp 10 ff ; BB, 
Vol II, p 195, YC, Vol. II, pp l“4.87; AGI, pp. 572-74 and 729; Dey, GDI, pp. 
87 and 158, /RAG, 1900, p 25, IHQ, December, 1927, pp 843-44. 
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Nidhanpur (Sylhet) copper-plates of this king we find the fol- 
lowing genealogy.* 

Cakrabhrta 

I 

Naraka 

! 

Bhagadatta 

I [Puspadatta] ? 

Yajradatta 

1 

His descendants role for 3,000 years 
Then came — 

1. Pusyavarman 

2. Saniudravarman=DattadevI 

3. Balavarman=Ratnadevr 

4. Kalyanavarman=Gandhan’adew 

! * 

5. Gapapati=TajfiavatI 

j 

6 . Mahendravarman = Suvrata 
Karayanavarman=DevaTatl 

I 

8. [Bhutayarman] Mahabhntavarnian= Yijnanavatl 

9 [Candramukhavarman] CaDdramukha=Bhogavati 

0. [SthitivarmanorSthira- Sthitavarn]an=Xa 3 anadeTl 
Tarman] ! 

11. Susthitavarman = Syamadevi 

alias SrI-Mrgahka i 

I I 

1*2. Supratisthitavarman 13. BhasKaravarman 

[Susthiravarman] [Kumara; Bhaskaradyafi] 

’ Tbe seal of the maeriptioa beare tbe figure of au elephaot. El, V 41 L XIT« 
pp. 65-79; Vol. XIX, pp. 845-50; /SOB8, Yol. V, pp 3(»04; Vol. TI. pp. 151-58} £/. 
Tbl. XIX, pp 115-25 ; lA, 1914, Vol. 43, pp 95 -9S. The a'teinatire forms of niiaee ane 
gj-mi fruQi tbe Harfacartta aai Toan Cbwsog. Bee BeaJ, BB. Vol H, pp. 196 S.; Btrff. 
eante, traoBlated bp Coweil and Thomas, p 2 7. In the Howgoag ooppa-plate 
of Balavarman Vajra'^atta ts represented as anuja {younger brother)! of Bhagadatta. 
Bee JASB, Ic.97, Vol JjXYI, pp 118, 287 ff. 
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There is no conclusive proof that the Guptas conquered Kama- 
rupa, but attention may be drawn to the similarity of the name of 
the second luler to that of the great Samudra Gupta. Curiously 
enough the names of the queens of the two rulers were also the 
same.^ The discoveiy of an inscription in Assam dated in the 
Gupta era and the fact that there appears to be no insuperable 
chronological difficulties in regarding Samudravarman and 
Samudra Gupta as contemporaries, seem to strengthen the 
suspicion that Gupta influence at least must have penetrated 
in the valley of the Brahmaputra ® In the Allahabad prasasti 
of Harisena the ruler of Kamarupa is included in the list 
of tributary Pratijanta-nrpatis of the great Gupta emperor.® 
The Damodarpur inscriptions refer to Gupta rule in Pundra- 
vardhana, which as we have seen was only separated from 
Kamarupa by the river Karatoya. In the Aphsad inscription 
of * Adityasena, the later Gupta king Mahasenagupta 
claims to have defeated the illustrious Susthitavarman on the 
banks of the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra). This prince has 
rightly been identified with the father of Bhaskaravarman.* 
The latter ruled at least up to 648 A. D., when he 
supported the Chinese invasion of Tirhut under Wang 
Hiuen-t’se.® 

The history of Kamariipa after 648 A. D. is rather uncertain. 
We have no records, either literary or epigraphic, from the 
kings who immediately succeeded Bhaskaravarman. But 
fortunately for us there are references to these princes in the 
inscriptions of later kings of the Brahmaputra valley. Thus the 
Tezpur plates of Maharajadhiraja Vanamala, for whose father 

’ GI, pp 27, 43, 50 anti 53 

- JBOBS, Vol III, pp. 608 ff, NKGWG, 1905. pp 465 H , IHQ, December, 
1037, pp 837-88. For Gupta inscriptions in North Bengal see El, Vol XV, pp. 
113-46. 

* GI, p. 8. 

* Ibtd, p. 203. 

* JA, 1900, Tome XV, pp 308 ff * Be roi de 1 'Inile oiieutale Cbi -kieou-mo 
Kumara) ’ 
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Harjara we have the date G. E. 510 (A. D. 829), refers to a 
line of princes beginning with ^alastambha, and ending in Sri- 
Harisa {i^alastamhiia-punmilihaih Sil-H(ulsSnta-mahipalaih. .) 
who aie placed between tlie descendants ol Bhagadatta and 
Vajradatta and Pralamhha, the grandlather of Vanamala.* A 
stray plate of Harjara, recently discovered appears to mention 
three princes, viz., Kumilra, Vajradeva, and Harsavarman of the 
dynasty of Salastambha.® In the Nowgong copper-plate grant 
of Balavarman Salastambha and the princes Palaka and Vijaya 
belonging to his line are placed between tlie names of Vajradatta 
and Harjara.® In the Bargaon copper- pi ate grant of Eatnapala 
we are told that after the descendants ol Vajradatta had ruled 
over Pragjyotisa for some time there appeared a great Mleccha- 
dliimtha in the person of Salastambha. In succession to him there 
were chiefs ‘altogether twice ten in number,’ who were well known 
as Vigrahastambha and tlie rest As the last of them, Tyagasiraha 
went to heaven wnthout leaiing any heir, his subjects chose 
Brahmapala, the father of Ratnapala.* Now on palaeographic 
grounds the late Di. Hoernle refeiied the insciiption to c. 1010- 
1050 A D. As this insciiption was dated in the •26th year 
of Eatnapala, it w'ould be probably reasonable to refer Brahma- 
pala to about 1000 A D. Now Salastambha was the 21st ruler, 
counting upwards from Brahmapala (1000 A. D.). Calculating 
back from his date and assigning a minimum of 16 years for 
each king, we can reasonably assign Salastambha to the middle 
of the 7th century A. D. In that case it would appear that 
Salastambha probably overthrew the line of Pusyavarraan 
soon after the reign of Bhaskaravarman, who, as we have seen, 
ruled at least up to 648 A. D. The question whether Salastam- 
bha established a separate line or whether he belonged to a 

’ JASB, 1840, Vol. IX, Part H, pp. 765 ff.; iVlCGWO, 1905, pp. 466 ff.. ; JBORS, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 508 H. 

‘ IHQ, December 1927, pp. 8S8, 841 and 814. 

• 3ASB, 1897, Vol. LXVI, pp 285 fE. 

JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVII, pp. 106 ff. 
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collateral branch of Pusyavarman’s family cannot be easily 
decided. The fact that Salastambha is called a Mlecchadhinatha 
while Bhaskaravarman is referred to by Yuan Chwang as belong- 
ing to the Brahman caste, is not conclusive.* For, as we have 
seen, the latter in his Nidhanpur inscription traces liis descent 
to Bhagadatta, ivho is described in the Mahahhdrata ns ‘Pragjyo- 
tisddhipali suro mlecchdndm adhipo ball ’ If there is any 
historical fact in the description of the Great Epic, then it is 
reasonable to regard Bbagadatta as a prince of the non-Aryan 
Tibeto-Chinese races referred to as Ginas and Kiratas in ancient 
Indian Literature As early as the time of the battle scenes of 
the Great Epic the leaders of these tribes had come into contact 
with Aryan culture By the middle of the 7tli century the 
process of Aryanisation of the land beyond Karatoya had 
advanced to such an extent as to delude a foreigner into the 
belief that its rulers were themselves Brahmans. From the fact 
that the Chinese pilgrim says that a thousand generations 
elapsed between Bhaskaravarman and the founder of his dynasty, 
it would appear that there was a general belief that the dynasty 
ivas reigning in Kamarupa in unbroken succession from the 
time of Bhagadatta. But as we have seen, the officer in charge 
of the royal grant discovered at Nidhanpur could not trace the 
descent of his master beyond Pusyavarman, leaving a gap of 
3,000 years between him and Vajradatta. It appears that the 
lines of Pusyavarman and that of !3alastambha were closely 
related, inasmuch as both were of Mongolian origin. Though 
there is sufficient looseness in the expressions of the Tejpur 
plates of Vanamala and the Nowgong plates of Balavarman to 
suggest the descent of Halastambha from Bhagadatta,® yet it 
would probably be safer to regard the two dynasties as separate 
Mongoloid groups who each accepted Aryan culture and sought 
to establish their blue blood by claiming descent from that great 


BB, Vol. II, p. 196 See aUo lupra, pp 5-6, fn 6. 
JASB, 1897, Vol. LXVI. p. 119. 
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Epic hero. Very few historical facts are known of the reign 
of these princes. Prom the fact that in the Bargaon grant of 
Ratnapala Vigrahastambha is mentioned as the next ruler after 
Salastambha, Hoernle supposed that Stanihha was the distin> 
guishing name of this line of rulers. But it should be observed 
that Stambha is not a portion of the names of the other success* 
ors of Salastambha mentioned above. Of these successors, 
Hai’isa, the last primee in the line, according to .the Tejpur plate 
of Vanamala, is probably the same as Harsavarman of the stray 
plate of Harjara.' (Srl-Haiusa has been identified by Kielhorn 
with the Gau<$- Odrodi-Kalinga-Kosalapati-iSrl-Harsadeva of the 
Pasupati inscription (l.'53-|-595=748 A. D, ?) of the Nepal 
Licchavi king Jayadeva Paracakrakama.* This Harsadeva’s 
daughter Rajyamatl, who was married to the Nepal king, 
IS referred to in the same inscription as BJiagadatta- 
rdjakulajd. 

The line of Salastambha appears to haVe been followed in 
Kamarupa by the dynasty of Pralambha. The Tejpur inscrip- 
tion of Vanamala mentions Pralambha of the line of Bhaga- 
datta, after the group of kings ‘ which began with Salastambha 
and ended with SrI-Harisa.’ In the Nowgong plates of 
Balavarman, though Pralambha is omitted, the latter’s son 
Harjara occupies the same position, i.e., he is mentioned after 
the descendants of Salastambha. In the Bargaon Grant of 
Ratnapala, however, as I have elsewhere pointed out, the whole 
group of successors of Salastambha up to Tyagasiihha is jointly 
mentioned as numbering 20. Hoernle had already demonstrated 
that it was not possible to identify SrI-Harisa with Tyaga- 
siihha, and that they must be accepted as the last kings of two 
distinct groups of princes.® But the relationship between 
these two groups, Salastambha — 5n-Harisa (Harsa?) and 

' IBQ, December, 1927, p. 641, fn. 1. 

* /A,1880,Vd.rX, p. 179, line 16; JRAS, 1898, pp. 364.86. See aim DpiKwtto 
Htatory of Nepal, etipra, p. 192. 

’ JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVn, pp. 108 fl. 
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Pralambha — Tyagasimha is again uncertain. Gait in his History 
of Assam follows Hocrnle in treating the line of Pralambha 
as distinct from that of Salastambha.^ But recently an Indian 
scholar has tried to show that they belonged to the same family. 
His arguments are as follows ; ® (1) Nowhere do the copper- 
plates distinctly say that Pialambha belongs to a new line. 
(2) The grants of Kacnapala, evidently show that all the 21 
kings, starting from Salastambha, belong to his line. (Hoer- 
nle's translation of vs. 9-10.) (3) In Balavarman’s Nowgong 
grant verses 9-10 clearly show that Harjara (Pralambha’ s son) 
belonged to the vamaa of Salastambha; (4) In Vanamala’s grant 
Pralambha’ s list of predecessors starts with Salastambha and 
ends with ;S?’i-Harisa, who was probably his brother, as can be 
inferred from verse 9. In the present state of our knowledge 
of some of the inscriptions, which this scholar himself admits are 
‘full of mistakes,’ it would be perhaps wise to defer our judgment 
on the point till they are re-edited by some competent scholar; 
but I should point out that a claim to Bhagadatta lineage should 
no more be treated as a serious evidence of kinship in Assam 
than a claim to lunar or solar origin in other parts of 
India. 

For Pralambha, the first king of this group, we have no 
records. But in the Tejpur plates of Ins grandson Vanamala 
he is called Praqjyotiseia, and the name of his queen {rajnl) is 
given as Jivada.® If Major Jenkins’ version of the inscription 
can be relied upon, then it also refers to his hostility to the 
Salastambha — Harisa group of princes. From the fact, however, 
that the Nowgong grant of Balavarman omits him from the 
dynastic table it would seem that he was not a prince, who 
enjoyed any great degree of power. As his son’s inscription is 
dated in 829 A.D., he can reasonably be referred to the beginning 

Second Edi, 1936, pp. 30-31. 

i Prof. Padmanath Bhattacharyya in IHQ, December, 1927, pp. 844-46. 

» JASB, 1840, Vol. IX. Part H, pp. 768 ff. 
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of the 9th centuiy. The same inscription of Vanamala inentions 
riTpenda ^ri-Harjara and his Agramahisl Mahadeoi Tard. 
Harjara was the son and successor of Pr5lambha, and Avas pro- 
bably the first ruler of this group to wield any considerable 
degree of power. This is confirmed by the fact that in the Now- 
gong copper-plate Balavarman omits Pralambha and traces his 
descent from Harjara Of the reign of this prince ive have the 
folloAving inscriptions . — 

(1) Tezpu) Rock Inscription. — A short inscription of 9 
lines in ungrammatical Sanskrit incised on a big boulder of 
granite, lying on the nortlierni bank of the Brahmaputra, about 
one mile below Tezpiii (Dairang district). The rock, which 
from a distance resembles the head of an elephant, is locally 
known as Dhenkanal. Above the first line, near the middle, 
there is the figure of a TriSula or trident. Immediately below 
the 9th line is given the date G.E. 510, corresponding roughly 
to A.D. 829. The characters agree with the date and belong 
to the northern class of alphabets of about the 9th century A.D, 
The inscription refeis itself to the VardhamCina vijayardjya of 
Mahdra]ddhird}a-Paramesca'ra-Paramamdhe§cara .!??i-Harj]ara- 
varmmadeva living in Haruppesvara-pura. The inscription 
records the settlement of a dispute between the local Kaivarta- 
naii-k{ii)ksi-sva-bhaksa-sadhanl,^ the nanraijaka^ and the Ndkka- 
]osl “ for tolls. The settlement was made until the aibilration of 
the local military commanders and pancakida Biahmaus It was 
decided that the vessels, which henceforth failed to steer by the 
mid-stream were to pay a fine of five buttikas.'^ The dispute 


‘ Literally ‘ eater o{ property in the interior of boats,' i.e., 'collector of tases on 
merobandise earned on the keel of boats' belonging to the Kaivarta caste. 

* Towers ; naurajja taken in the sense of towing rope ; here probably means a class 
of officers who were in charge of piloting the laden boats by means of rope attachments, 
etc., to the local harbonr. 

^ Local Zamindars (?)■ 

* 100 cowries, Bengali 5 barliis=*100 cowries. 
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occurred in the administration (adhikaradine) of Mahasdmanta 
SenMhyaksd Sucitta/ 

(2) A stray plate . — Probably the middle one; very much 
obliterated. It contains the names of Kumara, Vajradeva and 
Harsavarman, belonging to the Salastambha group of princes, 
and refers to an order by Yuvaraja Vanamala, the son of 
Harjara.® 

It is clear from these inscriptions that king Harjara was a 
worshipper of Siva. After the shadowy figure of his father, his 
imperial titles come as a confirmation of our suggestion that he 
was the first sovereign ruler of this group. Haruppesvara-pura, 
the place of residence of Harjara, was probably also his capital.® 
The reference to the order of Yuvaraja Vanamala in his father’s 
inscription may indicate that during the latter part of Harjara’s 
reign his son was associated in the government of the kingdom. 
This finds a parallel in the history of the Gahadavalas,* 
where king Vijayacandra (<?. 1155-70 A. D.) was associated 
with his son the Yuvaraja Jayaccundra (<?. 1170-93 A. D.) 
Harjara was succeeded by his son Vanamrda. In his 
inscription he claims to belong to the line (auvaya) of the 
lords of Pragjyotisa. He is further described as a moon m 
the ,sky of Ksiti-tanajja-nrpali-camsa^ and is .said to have 
made gifts of gold, elephants, honses, lands, wives (brides ?), 
silver, and jewels. The river Lauhitya-Sindhu, which was 
as a friend to him, continually washed the sides of Mt. 
EAmakvta, the tops of which were inhabited by Jfdweicara (^iva) 
and Mahdgauri, and which apparently lay within his dominions. 

* The iDscripbiOD was first brought to public notice by Gait in the 8th paragraph of 
Ins Ueport on the Progress of Historical Progress in Assam, 1897. Tt was then mentioned by 
Sir J llarshall in ASI, 1902-03, p. 229. Kieihorn read the first 3 lines in NKOWO, 1905, 
pp. 465-71; folly edited by H. F. Sistrl in JBORS, Vol. m, pp. 508-14. Dr. Barnett 
suggests : SSdhani = controller ? Rajjaka in meaning of clerks or the like (of. rajidka) ? 

• Noticed by Prof. Padmanath Bhattaoharyya in the IBQ, December, 1927, pp. 838, 
841 and 844. Not yet edited. 

Kielbotn read the name of the city as H{a)ppeSvara-para , and snggested as a 
possible reading Hullappeitata. 

‘ El, Vol. IV, pp. 118 i lA, Vol. XV, p. 7, eto. 
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Of Vanamala’s reign we have only one inscription, the 
Tezpur plates, which were dug up near the station of that 
town in the Darrang district. It consists of three plates which 
are connected by a large copper ring. The seal contains within 
a raised rim a figure of Gane^a. Below this figure runs 
the legend : Svasti i^nman Pragjyotisddhipdnvayd Mahd- 
rajadhiraja-Sn-Vanamdlavarma-dem. The- inscription opens 
with an invocation to Lauhitya-Sindhu (Brahmaputra) 
and Pindkapdni (Siva). Then begins the genealogy of 
the donor. From Adivaraha and the Barth was born 
Naraka. The latter has two sons, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. 
The former got the lordship of Pragjyotisa after the death of 
his father at the hands of Krsna, and his posterity has ruled 
there ever since. In his line was born Ksitipdla-maiili-mdnikya 
ksata-vairi-vira Pralambha, the lord of Pragjyotisa, He was 
hostile to the princes 3dlastambha-pramuk}iaih 3rl-Harisantair 
mahlpdlaih, who preceded him and were enemies of his ancestors. 
PraUimbha’s son through the queen Jivada was Srl-Harjara. 
The latter begot king Vanamala by his Agramahisi Mahadevi 
Tara. This king granted to Indoka, a YajurvedI Brahman, 
the village Abhlsuravataka, with its eight boundaries, situated 
on the west of Trisrota (Tista) in Sarhmt 19 {Begnal)} 

From his seal and invocation to Siva it appears that like 
his father he was also a worshipper of Siva; but it is curious 
that he had dropped his father’s title of ParamamdheSvara.^ 
He reigned at least for 19 years, and if his praSastikdra is to be 
trusted, was master of the territories ‘as far as the Vanamala of 
the sea shore ’ and ‘ his footstool was borne by crowns of numer- 


‘ The iagcriplion with a transletioa by Fan^it Saradaprasad Cbakravarti waa oom* 
manioated to the Asiatio Society of Beagal aod pobliabed in its Journal in 1840, Vol. DS, 
pp, 766 S. The inscription requires re-edition. The translator takes Tnsroti to mean 
* the Q-ahga river' evidently a mistake, tbtd, p. 775. See JASB, 1876, Vol. XIiIV, p. 983. 

* In the Nowgong grant of Balavatman, Ysnam&la is referred to as devoted to the 
faith of Bhava (Siva), J4.SB, 1897, Vol. IiXVI, pp. 387 ff.; bat he is also called 
Vanamala, an epithet of Vippu, indicating devotion to that god. 
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ous rajas.' It is not known how long he ruled; but a verse 
in the Nowgong inscription of Balavarman refers to him as one 
‘ who for a long time was king m the land.’ ^ Hoernle referred 
his Tezpur grant on palaeographic grounds to about 925 A.D.^ 
According to the Nowgong copper-plate grant of Balavarman, 
Vanamala was succeeded by Jayamiila. Accoiding to Hoernle ’s 
reading, Jayamala, again was succeeded by his son Virabahu, 
who married Amba; but Kielhorn has rejected this reading. 
He takes Virabahu to be another name of Jayamala, both 
referring to the same person. “ Jayamala- Virabahu is said to 
have contracted a disease ivhile distinguishing himself in war, 
and after abdicating in favour of his son and having bravely 
endured the rite of religious suicide through starvation ‘ became 
absorbed in the light of the divine being.’ This son, named 
Balavarman, was boin to him, by his queen Amb5. 

The Nowgong grant is the only known inscription of the 
reign of Balavarman It consists of three copper-plates, and is 
said to have been found by a cultivator of Sutargao, a village in 
Mauza Khatoalgao, on the right bank ol the Kalang, opposite 
Puramgudam, in the Nowgong distiict in Assam The ring, 
seal, and the general appearance of the inscriptions are very 
similar to those of Gauliati plates of Indrapalavarman. The 
heail-shaped seal contains in relief the figure of an elephant. 
Below this runs the legend • Svasti !^rl-3ri-Prag]yotisadhi- 
pmoayd MaUdrdjddhitdja-l^ri-Balavarmadevah. After invoca- 
tion of Rudra and Lauhitya, the inscription as usual refers to 
the birth of Naraka from Upendra and Vasumati. Naraka 
conquered Kamarupa and founded the city of Pragjyotisa. 'He 
had two sons, viz., Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. After the reign 
of their descendants there ruled Salastambha and his descendants, 

‘ IbM. 

’ Ibtd, p. 120. Bat Eielhoin refereed the S kiaga from Fralambba to Balavarman 
to the period 800-935 A.D.; see NEGWO, 1906, p. 470. 

» Ibid, p. 470, JBORS. Vol. m, p. 609; JASB, 1897, Vol. LXVI, p. 387 fE, 
In HA, no reference la made to Rielborn’e reading. The author repeata Hoernle’a 
veraion. 
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Pftlaka, Vijaya, (?), and others. Then arose the great 
king Harjara, his son Vanamala, his son Jayamala-Virabahu, 
who had through his queen Amba, the Paramesvam-Parama- 
bhattaraka-Mahardpdhirdja-^rl-'Bala.varma.deva The donee was 
the YajurvedI Brahman Devadhara The gift consisted of a 
piece of land known as Homsiva in the Di]jinna-7isai/a in the 
Daksinakula (of the Brahmaputra ?), producing 4,000 (measures) 
of nee {(Ihdnya-catussahasrotpattimatl) There appears to have 
been a date at the end of the inscription, but it is illegible. An 
interesting feature of the plate appears to be the numerous 
plagiarised passages from Kalidasa’s well known RagJmvamSa. 
The grant was given from the ‘ancestral camp’ of Haruppesvara. 
Palaeogiaphically the inscription has been relerred to by Hoernle 
to a period not latei than 07) A.D ’ Kiclhoin however placed 
Balavaiinan in about the fust quarter ol the lOth century A.D. 
It 18 difficult to say how long this djnasty lasted, or whether there 
were any more princes after Balavarinan and before Tyagasimha 
who, according to the Bargaon grant of Ratnapala, immediately 
preceded Brahmapala.' We have already seen that, according 
to Hoernle’s calculations, based on the palaeographic evidence 
of the grants of Ratnapala, Brahmapala is to be placed in the 
neighbourhood of 1000 A.D.’ If Tyagasimha, as seems not 
improbable, belonged to the line of Pralarabha, then this 
dynasty appears to have reigned in Kamarupa, from c. 800 to 
1000 A.D. During this peiiod Kamarupa sovereigns seem 
to have come into contact with the Palas of Bengal and Bihar. 
In the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala we are told that 
Jayapala, at the command of Ins cousin, king DevapSla, 


' The inscription was firat read and discussed in a local vernacular weekly named 
Asam by Papdit Dhiresvara Kavirstna of Kamarupa. Oait sent the plates to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and Boernle edited them in its Journal, Vol. LXVI, 1897, pp, 121, 
286.97 ; see also Vol. LXVn, 1898, pp. 108 ff. 

* JASB, 1898, Vol LXVII, pp. 99 II. 

* For a different view of the dates of the Fala grants of Assam, see EJ, Vol. XVUI, 
p. 290. 
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undertook various expeditions ‘for the conquest of the quarters.’ 
The king of Pragjyotisa ‘enjoyed peace at last surrounded 
by friends, only when he bore on his exalted head the command 
(of Jayapala) that set at rest all talk of warfare.’ ‘ As Deva- 
pala is usually referred to the period c. 815-54, it was probably 
Harjara or his son Vanamala^who was the contemporary of 
Jayapala. The Palas appear to have grown very powerful 
under Dharmapala and Devapala. It is therefore not at all 
unlikely that Pala arms really crossed the Karatoya and forced 
the princes of the Brahmaputra valley to acknowledge their 
hegemony. 

As the names of the next group of princes who ruled in the 
Assam valley uniformly end ini pala, it is convenient to desig- 
nate them as the Palas of KSmarupa. The transition of the 
royal power from Pralambha’s successors to this new group is 
mentioned in the Bargaon grant of Eatnapala. We are told 
that when Tyagasiiiiha the twenty- first sovereign of Kamarupa, 
counting from Salastambha, departed from this world with- 
out leaving any of his race to succeed him, “his subjects think- 
ing it well that a Bhaama (i.e. one of Naraka’s race) should 
be appointed as their lord, chose Brahmapala, a kinsman 
of the deceased ruler, on account of his fitness to undertake 
the government of the country.” Thus, if the praSastikara 
is to be believed, the new king was elected by his subjects, 
an incident which finds a parallel in the history of the founder 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar.® Brahmapala, the 
founder of this new group of princes, apparently belonged to 
a collateral line of the same family as that of his predecessor^ 


' lA, 1886, Vol. XV, p. 306, yerae 6; also %btd, p, 308; aait4alelchamalS, p. 66, foot- 
note. Foi a different interpretation of the verse seei Holtzsch.in lA, 1886, Vol. XV, 
p. 808, footnote 24. 

* JA8B, 1921, Vol. XVH (N. IS.), pp. 1-6. See also tn/ra, DynatUo HMory of 
Bengal and BikaT. 

’ JASB, 1898, Vol. liXVH, p. 106 ff, ; verse 10. See also EhaUmpuz grant of 
Chaimapala; El, Sol. ly, p. 248. 
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both tracing their descent from Narak’s line {anvaya). Both 
the dynasties certainly belonged to non- Ary an stock, as the 
sound of the name Harjara is distinctly non-Hindu/ But 
the names of his immediate successor and those of the Pdlas 
show that they were speedily assimilated into the Hindu fold. 
They were right, however, in tracing their descent from Bha- 
gadatta, the lord of the Mleccha OTnas and Kiratas, inasmuch 
as they appear to have belonged to that great hive of Mongolian 
peoples which lies in the north, and east, of the Indian sub- 
continent. Both peaceful penetration and armed invasions 
by this stock, though never seriously affecting the general 
currenits of Indian life, were nevertheless regular features in 
the history of this frontier. The invasioui of the Ahoms, an 
offshoot of the Shan race in the 13th century, and of the 
Burmese in the i9th century,, are only later episodes in this 
development. The Mongoloid physiognomy of the peoples of 
Assam and some of the districts of Northern’and Eastern Bengal 
clearly shows the substantial accuracy of this conclusion.® 

Of Brahmapala’s reign no records survive. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ratnapaila who was begotten by his queen 
Kuladevl. In the inscriptions of his son, Brahmapala is only 
called Maharajadhiraja, while Ratnapala has the full imperial 
titles : Faramesoara Paramabliattaralca-Mahdrajadhirdja.^ It is 
likely that Ratnapala was the first vigorous ruler of his line who 
had imperial pretensions. This is confirmed by the fact that 
in his Bargaon grant Ratnapala claims to have come into hostile 
contact with the Gurjaradhipa, the Gmiiendra, the Keralesa, 
the Bdhikas, the Taikas, and the Daksimtya-kaoiiipati. The 
prasastikara thus refers to these incidents in his description 
of the king’s capital : — 


* JASB, 1898, Vol. Iixvn, p. 106. 

* H, H. Bisley, Peoplei of India, pp. 9-10, 40-43, etc. Cousult alao The Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, by the same author. 

’ In this conneotion note that Indiap&la in his dauhati giant calla bia grandtather 
BatnapBla, hia predeceaaor, P. pb. M., see JASB, 1897, p. 126, 

32 
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Crowded with a dense forest^ as it were, of arms of his 
brave soldiers, who were hankering after the plunder of the 
camps of all his enemies, yet was fit to be inhabited by wealthy 

people (merchants) the disk of the sun was hidden (from 

view) by the thousand of its plastered turrets, adorned by 

learned men, religious preceptors and poets, it resembled the 

parameSvara-adhisthanam (Kaila^a) its boundaries were 

encompassed by a rampart furnished with a fence strong like 
that used for the game-birds of the Sakas, fit to cause chagrin 
to the king of Guriara, to give fever to the heads of the un- 
tameable elephants of the chief of Gauda, to act like bitumen 
in the earth to the lord of Kerala, to strike awe into the Bahi- 
kas and Tmkas, to cause pulmonary consumption to the 

master of the Deccan country It is rendered beautiful 

by the Lauhitya. Such is the town in which the lord of 
Prdgjyotisa took up his residence, and which he called by 
the appropriate name of the Impregnable one (Prdgjyoti6e?a~ 
Durjaydkhyapuram adhywodsa)} 

It is not unlikely that much of the above is merely the 
vapourings of the poet’s brain. But, as is usual in such 
cases, there may have been in it some grains of facts of 
contemporary incidents which conveniently gave rise to such 
pretensions. Now taking for granted that Hoernle was correct 
in assuming the date of Ratnapala to be c. 1010-1050 A. D.,® 
the two kings from the peninsular portion of India who in- 
vaded Northern India about this time were the Cola king 
Bajendra I (c. 1013-44 A.D.)® and the Gajukya Vikramaditya VI 
(c. 1076-1126 A. D.). They might conveniently be described 

' /ISfB, 1898, Vol. liXVn, pp. U6-U8. 

/ VI LYITT, pp. 102, 106, eto. 

‘ 1 1 1 1* • I > I'l ) I *e! ri t'j l?£'h yeir of his reiga xafsrs to his 

' " - - - * * . ' •* I ■»* ,ii ' ’ \ > I 1 II ^ I'ln'scription 

l! 1 1 1 I » I I 1 ' > » M I . I » , » I I ' • 

Ir'iJ C Vj - ' t 'J I J .j » i> j ( I I t u« > I ^ ^ , , , , , - • ^ 

Al^) lij ij lit 1.1 1-' ' 1. 
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as KeraleSa and Daksinatya-kgUnipati. It is interesting to note 
that the Vikramanliadeoacarita actually refers to an invasiop 
of Kamariipa by Vikramaditya during the reign of his father 
Some^vara I (c. 1040-1069)/ By Bahikas and Taikas (Tajikas?) 
the author probably meant the Turkish invaders who under 
their leaders Mahmud of Ghazni and his son Mas'ud harried a 
considerable portion of Northern India during the period 1000 to 
1037 A. D., and are reported to have come as far east as Benares. 
The Gurjaradhipa referred to here may have been RajyapSla 
(c. 1018-19), or even Tnlocanapala (c. 1019-27), the con- 
temporaries of Sultan Mahmud. The presence of the Gurjaras 
in Magadha and North Bengal probably made them familiar 
to the Kamarupa poets. As to the Gaudendra, he certainly 
belonged to the dynasty of the PMas, who, as we have seen, were 
the neighbours of the princes of the Brahmaputra valley from 
the 9th century A. D. onwards.^ 

This capital of the king, which baffled and struck terror into 
so many piinces, was called -^rl-Durjaya. It would perhaps be 
wrong to accept this name as an alias for Pragjyotisapura, as 
Hoernle has done from the fact, that the Palas refer to them- 
selves in their inscriptions as ‘ lords of PrSgjyotisa. ’ ® For the 
Imp, of Pralambha, who ruled from Haruppesvara, also described 
themselves as Pragjyotisadhipas. It therefore appears that the 
epithet had by this time become a conventional title of all rulers 
of the Brahmaputra valley as Trikalingadhipati became during 
this period amongst the rulers of Orissa and the Central Provin- 
ces. This does not of course preclude the possibility of the iden- 
tity of all the three cities ; but at present there are no facts to 
warrant this conclusion. It is not unlikely however that these 
capitals may have been situated in the neighbourhood of the 


' • Bid. b7 B&hler, Bombay, 1875, HI, 7d. 

* Bbeinle anggested that the lalera intended wete perhapa : the Weatem CSlal^a 
Jayaaiihha m or SomeSTara 1, the 0(4a ^^jaiftja, and the Bala king Mabi^a or 
Nayapala. JASB, 1898, Vol. liXVII, p. 105. 

* Ibid, p. 103. 
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modem town of Gauhati,-not far from which stands the sacred 
temple of Kamakhya, undoubtedly an ancient site. 

For the reign of Katnapala the following two inscriptions 
have BO far been found ; — 

(1) Bargaon Grant.— The findspot of the inscription is 
unknovjn, but it was found in the possession of a cultivator of the 
Mauza Bargaon, in the Tejpur subdivision of Darrang district. 
It is written on three plates in Sanskrit, partly in prose and 
partly in verse. The composition is very laboured and the 
mechanical execution very slovenly and inaccurate. A curiosi- 
ty of the inscription is the existence of plagiarisms, or at least 
imitations from Bana’s HarsacdTita. The seal is exactly like 
that of the Gauhati grant of Indrapala and bears the legend. 

Pragjyotisadhipati-MahdTdjadhiraja-^Tl-Ratnapala-varma’devah, 

On palaeographic grounds Hoernle placed it in the earlier half 
of the 11th century A. D. The inscription opens with two verses 
in praise of Siva’s Td)ylav)a dance, Sahkari, and Lauhitya-Siu" 
dhu. Then is given the usual genealogy from Naraka, born to 
Hari, in the form of a boar, and Dhar5. His two sons were 
Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. After their descendants had ruled 
for a long time there appeared the Mlecchadhindtha Salastam- 
bha. Twenty chiefs, Vigrahastambha, and the rest, succeeded 
him. When the last amongst them, Tyagasimlia, died without 
issue, the subjects elected las relative Brahmapala of Bhauma’s 
race. His queen was Kuladevi. Their son Eatnapala ascended 
the throne of the Narakdnvayas. The object of the grant is to 
record that P.P6.M.-<5rZ-Ratuapala'varma-deva gave the village 
(pataka) of Vamadeva, situated in the Trayodasa-grama-Fi?ai/R 
in the Uttarakula (of the Brahmaputra ?), producing 2,000 
(measures of) rice, to the Vajasaneyaka Brahman Viradatta on 
the Visnupadi Samkranti in the 25th year of his reign.^ 

(2) Sualkuci Grant . — Pound in the village of Sualkuei in the 
Gauhati subdivision of Kamrup district. It originally consisted 


_* Edited by Hoernle in JA8B. 1898, Vol. LXVH, pp. 99 fl. 
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of 3 plates, but the first is missing. TKd contents of tlie in- 
scriptions, which is in a very bad state of preservation, appear to 
be almost identical with the Bargaon grant, tlie only difference 
being in the statements referring to the land and the donee. 
The workmanship is still more slovenly and inaccurate than in 
the other grant. Palaeographically they are exactly similar. 
The object of the grant is to record the gift of some land to the 
Vajasaneyaka Brahmana Kamadeva by the king in the 26th year 
of his reign. ^ 

From the invocation of his inscriptions it appears that Batna- 
pala was a worshipper of Siva. The description of his capital, 
that in it ‘eating of flesh is only found in wild beasts’ ® affords 
an interesting insight into the form of Saivism professed by him. 
Another interesting fact about his faith is the title ‘ illustrious 
Varaha ’ applied to him in the G-auhati plates of Indrapala.® 
This seems to indicate that he equally divided his devotion 
to the two gods. It is not known how far his reign extended 
beyond the 26th year recorded in his Sualkuci inscription, 
but scholars are generally agreed that he had a long reign. It 
appears from the Gauhati plates that Katnapala had a son named 
Purandarapala, who married Durlablia and had a son named 
Indrapala, through her. Purandarapala is described as a good 
poet, a great huntsman, and a successful warrior. It appears 
however that he did not lule, and perhaps died before 
his father. Though the mutilation of verse 16 of the inscrip- 
tion makes the point a little doubtful, the fact that 
Indrapala omits his father’s name and describes himself as 
‘ meditating on the feet ’ of Batnapala, his grandfather in that 
portion of the inscription which usually contains the donor’s 
father’s name, should be taken as conclusive. 

So far the following two inscriptions have been' found for 
the reign of Indrapala : 

> Ibid, pp. 120-25. 

* JASB, 1898, Vd. LXVn, p. 117. 

> Sn-VarSha, ibtd, 1897, Vol. liXVI, p. lia 
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(1) Gauhati Plates. — Discovered in a field in course of 
cultivation in the village of Bar Panara, Mauza Pati, Darrang 
district. The grant consists of three plates, held together by a 
massive pear-shaped seal, bearing on it the figure of an elephant. 
Below this figure is the legend : Svasti PragjyohsadhipaU Maha- 
rajadhPaja-Sn-Indrapala-varma devak. The execution is very 
slovenly, and inaccurate. According to Hoernle, palaeo- 
graphically, it has close similarity to the Badal pillar in- 
scription of the time of Narayanapala.‘ Though it is not dated, 
the same scholar refers it ‘with some probability ’ to the middle 
of the 11th century A.D It begins with an invocation to 
Sambhu and the Lauhitya, then repeats the usual genealogy 
from Naraka, born of Mahavaraha and DharanT, to Vajradatta. 
Then after an undefined interval flourished Brahmapala in the 
latter’s family, His son was Eatnapala ; his son PurandarapSla 
married Durlabha ; his son was P.-Pb.-M.-Snmad-Indrapala-var- 
ma-deva. The inscription records a grant by the king of some 
land bearing 4,000 (measures of) rice to the YajurvedI Brahman 
Devapala, and refers to his capital, full of elephants, horses, 
and jewels, and impregnable to the attacks of any royal dynasty, 
named ^n-Durjaya- wa(/ari Dated in the 8th year of his 
reign.* 

(2) A Second Goppei -plate Grant. — Reported to be in fair 
condition, except the portion dealing with the boundary of the 
land granted. It does not supply any important historical fact 
in addition to what we know from (1).® 

That the dynasty of the Palas did not end with Indrapala, 
appears to be probable from the copper-plate grant of Dharma- 
pala.^ This king refers in his mscnption to his father Harsamala 

' NI. Vol. H, p. 160. 

» Edited by Hoernle, JASB, 1897, Vol. LXVI, pp. 113-33. 

» To my knowledge, not yet edited Referred to in ’ IHQ, December 1927, p. 839. ' 

* An article on this inscription was published in BangpuT-Sahttya-Paniat PtttnkS, 
1312 B S , No 9. Also referred to in PrdG*na~K4maTupa~BajSvali, in Bangtya-Sdhttyo 
Pantat-Patnkd, 1320 B S., No 3, p. 189. IHQ, 1927, December, pp. 839 and 842. 
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(pala- ?) and grandfather Gopala. In the present state of onr 
knowledge it is impossible to decide whether Gopala, if he 
really belonged to the line of Brahmapala, was an immediate 
successor of Indrapala. Another piince apparently of this family 
was the Kamarupa-nrpati Jayapaladeva, referred to by the 
recently discovered Salimpur stone inscription of the Brahman 
Prahasa. This inscription is incised on a slab of blackstone 
and was found in the Mauza Salimpur, Police Station Kethal, of 
the Bogra District in Bengal The object is to record the erec- 
tion of a temple wheiein the above-mentioned Brahman set up 
an image of Amara-natlia. As in the Bhuvanesvar inscription 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva,^ we have here a record not of kings and 
ministers but the history of a Brahman family rendered 
illustrious by the birth of great scholai s. Prahasa traces his 
descent to a family which originally lived in Tarkari within 
Sravaati and then in Balagrama in Vaiendri. From Prahasa 
upwards to Pasupati the praiasti mentions seven generations. 
In verse 22 of this inscription we aie told that Prahasa, ‘though 
excessively solicited, did not by any means accept 900 gold 
coins {hemndm 3atdni nam nlrhharam ..) and a grant of land 
iSdsana) yielding an income of a thousand (measures of rice) ^ 
from Jayapaladeva, king ol Kamarupa, when the latter was 
making a Tuldpurusa gift ^ As the chaiacters of the inscrip- 
tion are a variety of Northern alphabet which was used especi- 
ally in Bengal and Magadlia in the 1 1th century, and show 
close resemblance to the letters of the inscription of the Pala 
king Nayapala (c 1040-55 A.D ), it is impossible to identify 
him with Jayapala, the cousin of Devapahi (c. 815-50 A.D.)® 
In view of the proximity of the findspot of this inscription to 
the frontier of Kamarupa and the similarity of its characters to 


‘ vi,pp.aoa-o7. 

» BI, Vol. xm. pp. 283-96. 

* 8m Bhagalpnr grant of KSiayapapSla, lA, 1886, Vol. XV, pp. 80i-10 Oau4alekhtt- 
m in Tip. 66*69. On the nlationship of DavapSla and Jayap&la, tea^nfra, DfwuUo 
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those used in the inscriptions of the Palas of Kamarupa it will 
perhaps be reasonable to accept this prince as belonging to that 
line. But his position in the order of kings is less certain. 
Mr. Basak, the editor of the inscription, has proposed to place 
him somewhere after Indrapala ; but it is not certain whether 
he should come after or before the Gopala-Dharmapala group. 
It was probably during the reign of these later Pala rulers that 
the Varmans of Eastern Bengal invaded the Brahmaputra 
valley. The Belava grant of Bhojavavman informs us that his 
grandfather Jatavarman invaded Kamarupa. If the identifica- 
tion of ViraM, the queen of this ruler, with a daughter of the 
Kalacuri LaksmI-Karna (c. 1041-70 A.D.) be accepted, Jata- 
varman was a contemporary of Vigrahapala III of Bengal 
(c. 1055-81 A.D.). ‘ 

For the period that follows, the records of Kamarupa 
supply us with no connected account. But the possibility that 
a line of kings still ruled in the Valley is revealed by the 
KamauU grant of Vaidyadeva.® This inscription, written on 
three copper-plates, is supposed to have been dug out in the 
course of cultivation, in the village of Kamauli, near the conflu- 
ence of the Barna and the Ganges at Benares, The seal con- 
tains the figure of Ganesa, and is formed like a spoon. The 
characters resemble those of the Deopara inscription of Vijaya- 
sena (c. 1097-1159 A.D.).® It was issued by ParamavmTfiesvaralfj,- 
Paramavaisnavo Maharajadhira^ahi, Paramesvara^ Parama- 
hhat^raka-Srlnidn Vaidyadeva in year 4 (of his reign) from the 
'E.aniB^konci-Samavasita-Srlmaja-jaya-Skandhavara. It records 
the grant of two villages named Santipataka and Mandara 
with a revenue of 400 {catuhsatikam) and situated in the 
Visaya of Bada, in the Mandala of Kamarupa and the Bhukti 
of Pragjyotiaa. The donee is the Brahman Sridhara, son of 


' EI, Vol. Xn, pp. 37 ff. For deiaili Bee tn/ra, Dynastto Htstory 0 / Bengal and Bthar. 

* EI, Vol. n, pp 347-68 : Oaudalekhamala, pp. 127-46. 

* EI, Vol. I, pp. 305-16 : JASB, 1921, p. 16. 
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Yudhisthira and Pall his wife, and grandson of Bharata ; he 
was born in the gotra of Visvamitra, in the village of Bhava 
in Varendri. Incidentally the inscription refers to the ancestors 
of the donor, who served as ministers of the Piila kings of 
Bengal. He himself was the favourite minister of king Kumara- 
pala. The following chart illustrates the relationship ‘ : — 

Vigrahapala (c. 1055-81 A.D.) Yogadeva. 

I I 

Ramapala (c. 1084-1126 A.D ) Bodlndova 

I 1 = Pratapadevi. 

KumSiiapala (c. 1126-30 A D.) .. . Vaidyadcva 

We are further told that the Gaudesporn Kiiiuaiapala, having 
heard of the disaffection (vihilim) of Tmgyadcva, who had been 
formerly treated with higii honour, appointed ^^^ldyadeva, as a 
ruler (naiesoariitoe) in his place. The latter thereupon marched 
with his younger bi other Budhadeva against that lulcr {Avani- 
pati), and after defeating and killing him occupied his throne. 
Now who was this Tmgy adcva ^ ^ In the insciiption itself he is 
described as a prince ^ho ruled in the east (Haii-hand-bhTtvi) 
of the Pala dominions Afi the land gianled was situated in 
Kamarupa-MrtKi^ala and Pragjyotisa-B/iw/i-fi, and as the familv 
of the donee belonged to Varendil, z e , Noith Bengal, which 
bordered on Kamarupa, it is likely that he was a i ulcr ol at least a 
portion ot the Brahma piitra vallev, which a(l)ouiod the kingdom 
of the Palas on the west\ It is also probable that he acknmvledged 
the hegemony of his Western neighbours / Sii E Bait has 
suggested that Vaidyadeva conquered Kamariqia and nominally 
remained a feudatory of the Paias^’ It has recently been 
suggested that the Palas conquered only a portion of the great 


’ For the dates, vrbicli are not giveu in the iiisoription, see tnjra, Dynastie Butoiy 
of Bengal and Bihar,, pp. 281-82. 

“ Through a mistake the name is given as Tishyndeva, m ffil, p. 36 The regnal 
year of Vaidyadeva IS also wrongly given as ‘ 9tli year.’ Verse Ifi makes it clear that 
Tiiigya was killed , see BI, Vol. II, p. 366. 

HA, p 36. 

33 
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kingdom of Kamarupa bordering on Gaud^ wherein Tihgya was 
placed as a vassal ; on his rebellion, Vaidyadeva defeated him, 
and was appointed a feudatory niler in his place. ^ If this 
suggestion is accepted, it is likely that Tihgyadeva was placed 
IP IvAmarupa by Kamapala, who is credited with its conquest 
in the Ramacarila of Sandhyakara Nandi. ^ In the present state 
of our knowledge it is impossible to decide what was the exact 
position of Tihgyadeva in relation to the two dynasties of the 
Palas ruling in Bengal and Assam or what weie the boundaries 
of his dominions. He certainly appears to have been a ruler 
of at least a portion of the Brahmaputra valley, in which he 
was supplanted by Vaidyadeva in the first half of the 12th 
century A.D.® It is not impossible that Vaidyadeva was suc- 
ceeded in his dominions by bis brother Budhadeva, who so ably 
assisted him in gaming Ins throne; but of this we have no 
evidence. 

Another inscription of this period which refers to a king 
of KSmarupa is the Ueopara stone inscription of Vijayasena.'* 
Umapatidhara, the composer of this prasasti, tells us that 
Vijayasena in the course of his victorious career ‘defeated Nanya 
and Vira, impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, and put down 
the prince of Kamarupa.’ Who was this ‘prince of Kamarupa’? 
It has been shown elsewhere that Viiayasena was a contemporary 
of Madanapala (c. 1130-50 A.D ), who is probably to be identi- 
fied with the defeated Gauda monarch, ^t is also very likely that 
Vijayasena (c. 1(^7-1159 A'.D.) established his dominions in 
North Bengal^ after overthrowing this Pala king, a bout 1130 
A.D.^ This victory niay have led Vijayasena into conflict with 
Vaidyadeva or one of his descendants.^ Vaidyadeva certainly 


' IHQ, December, 1927, p. 842. 

» MASS, Vol. HI, No 1, p. 60 i m, 47. 

> Hathaalmficl, the place from which Vaidyadeva isaued his Eamauli Inscription, 
has not yet been identified. 

VX" El, Vol. I, pp. 306.16. 

» JL, 1927, pp. 9-12 j JASB, 1921, pp. 1-16, 
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appears as a friend, if not a vassal, of Kumarapala in his 
Kamauli grant. There is no inherent impossibility in the friend- 
ship between Ihe two families continuing till the reign of 
Madanapala. But of this there is no actual proof. A more likely 
suggestion is that this ‘ prince of Kamarupa ’ is one of the 
rulers mentioned in the Assfim Plates of V alhhhadeva? The 
latter inscription consists of five plates of copper, and was 
piescnted to the Bengal Asiatic Society by Mr. W. Winder, 
Assistant Executive Engineer of Tczpur. “ The characters of 
the inscriptions belong to a variety of the Northern alphabet 

which was used in the 12th century A.D in most eastern 

paitsof Northern India,” closely resembling those of the Deopara 
inscription of Vijayasena. It belongs to a prince named 
Vallabhadeva, for whom the follow'ing genealogy is given : — 

In the Candravamaa 
Bhaskara 
1 

Nrpa Eayarideva — Trailokyasimha 
j =Vasumati? 

,, Udayakarpa — Nihsankasimha. 
j =:Ahiavadevi 

Vallabhadeva — Sri-Vallabha. 

The last prince in the ^aJea year 1107 (1184 or 1185 A.D. 
as the year is taken as current or expired), at the command of 
his father and for the spiritual welfare of his mother, founded 
an almshouse {bhaktamla, anna-sattra) near a temple of the 
god Mahadeva to the east of Klrtipur in the Hapyacha-Ma»*dala, 
and endowed it with the revenues of certain villages and hamlets. 
The localities mentioned have not yet been identified. The lack 
of any imperial titles suggests that these princes were not very 
important. But the close similarity of the script of this 


• First edited by Hultzsch in ZDMG, 1886, Band XL, pp. 42-47 ; then by Kielborn 
in El, 1R98-99, Vol V, pp lfll-88. 
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inscription and that of the Deopara inscription, as also its date 
points to the contemporaneity 'of Vijayasena and these rulers; and 
it is therefore not impossible that either Udayakarna or his 
father Eayarideva may have been ‘ the prince of Kamarupa ’ 
who according to Umapatidhara was defeated by his patron. 
It was again piobably one of these princes, possibly Vallabha- 
deva, who was defeated by Yijaya.'^ena’s giandson Laksma^a- 
sena.^ A remark has recently been made, that, though 
discovered at Te/pur, ‘ this grant and the donor seem to have 
belonged to Eastern Bengal very close to Kamarupa.’ ® But 
this assertion is, to my knowledge, not yet supported by any 
proof, and so the exact are.i over which this line ruled must 
remain for the present uncertain. 

If the identification proposed above be accepted,(^allabha- 
deva was probably contemporary with Muhammad ilin Ba^t- 
yjir, when the latter after his conquest of Lakhaijavatl under- 
took his disastrous expedition to ‘Tibbat’ thiough KamrQcl 
(Kamaiupa) The Tabaqat-i-Nasm, the almost contemporary 
history of the pciiod, supplies the follow ing interesting account 
of this expedition • After his conquest ol Koith Bengal (c. 1198 
A.D.), about the middle of the }eai 1-205 A D , Muhammad 
formed the ambition of sci/ing the countiy of Turkistan and 
Tibet, the mountain tracts which lay to the east of Lakhanavat'i. 
In those days tluee races of people, viz , the Kiinch (oi Kuch), 
the Mej (oi Mech), and the Tihaiu (mod Tharu), lived in the 
different mountain parts that separated Tibet from Lakhanavatl. 
All of them had ‘Turkish countenances,’ and ‘ a different idiom 
too between the language of Hind and Tiiik (or “ Tibbat ”).’ 
One of the chiefs of these tribes, who had fallen into the hands 
of Muhammad, and was known as ‘ Ah the Me] ’ after his adop- 
tion of the Muhammadan faith, agreed to conduct Muhammad 

* See tbe Mad'iainagar'grant of Laksmapasena. JiSB, I'lOO, Vol. V (N.S.), 
pp 467 if. 

- IHQ, December, 11)27, p. 813 
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ibn Bakht-yar into those hills and act as guide. Under his 
guidance Muhammad and a bod> of about 10,000 horse were con- 
ducted eithei from Lakhanavatl or from Dlw-kot (Damdamah, 
near Gangaiampur, south ol Dmajpui), the northern Musalman 
military outpost in these days, to Buidhan-kot (VardlianakutI, 
noith of Bogia, close to Govindgaii] in Long. 89°28', Lat. 25°8' 
25" on tlie Karatoya). ‘A iiver oi vast magnitude,’ which our 
authoi calls Begmatl (i.e., "Vegamatl, which Blochmann identi- 
fied with tile Kiiratoya) lay in fiont ol this place. Boi 10 days 
the ^Muslim army marched along the light bank ol the river 
towaidb the mountains. Bloclimanu has pointed out that before. 
1784 the Ivaiato} a was connected by blanches with the Tista 
(Tiisiota), which flowed west of the Kaiatoya and, joining the 
Atiai, fell into the main blanch ol the (bulges. Thus, it is 
likely that the ten dajs’ march extended along tiie K.iratoya and 
the Tista, which latter of all the iivots ol Bengal extends 
furthest into Tibet. Theie is little doubt that the Musalrnans 
matched along the fiontier of the tciiitoiy of (he Kaja of 
KamarQ])a Befoie the tenth day was over the Musalman army 
reached mountainous country and a bridge ol hewn stone, 
consisting of upwards of twenty arches It is difficult to say 
ivhcre this bridge was rituated ; but Blochinami has suggested 
that it was probably somewhoie in the iieighboiuhood of 
Darjeeling Anyhow' it would appeal liom the subsequent 
account that it was not far tioiii, if not actually within, the 
teriitoiies of the “ Rae of Kaniiud ” The Muslim aimy passed 
over the bridge, and Muhammad installed at the head of the 
budge tw'o ol his own AniTts, one a Tuik slaie, and the other 
a Khal] with troops, in order to guaid it until his return. 
When the ‘ Rae of Kiimrud ’ became aw'aie ol tlie passage of 
the Muslim troops, he is said to have despatched tiustw'orthy 
persons, saying : “It is not proper, at this time to march into 
the country of Tibet, and it is necessary to return and to make 
ample preparations, when in the coming year I, who am the 
Rae of Kamrud agree that I will embody my own forces, and 
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will precede the Muhammadan troops, and will cause that terri- 
tory to be .icquired.” But Muhammad did not accept this salu- 
tary advice and turned his face towauls the mountains of Tibet. 
The troops made their way, unmolested apparently, through 
defiles and passes and lofty mountains, till on the ] 6th day they 
reached the open country of Tibet. The whole of that tract was 
under cultivation, with tribes of people and populous villages. 
When they reached a place where there was a fort and began 
plundering the country around, the people of the fort and the 
town engaged the invaders in a fierce contest -which raged from 
‘daybreak to the evening prayer,’ and killed and wounded a 
great number of the Musalman troops. At night Muhammad 
heard of the approach of an army of about 60,000 ‘ valiant Turk 
horsemen, archers.’ After a consultation with the Amirs, he 
ordered the fatigued and worn out tioops to retreat. But when 
they retreated, ‘ throughout the whole route, not a blade of 
grass, nor a stick of firewood remained, as thev (the inhabitants) 
had set fire to the whole of it, and burnt it, and all the inhabi- 
tants of those defiles and passes, had moved off from the line of 
loute. During those fifteen days, not a pound of food nor a 
blade of grass did the cattle and horses obtain, and all the men 
weic killing their horses and eating them, until they issued 
from the mountains into the country of Kainrud, and reached 
the head of that bridge. The distress of the army was changed 
into bewilderment and desperation when they found, that, 
taking advantage of the discord and consequent neglect of duty 
of the two Amirs left to guard the bridge, ‘ the Hindus of the 
Kamrud country ’ had come and destroyed it. As boats were 
not procurable, there was no way of crossing the river. Think- 
ing it necessary to halt in some place, in order to build ‘ boats 
and floats,’ Muhammad ordered the army to occupy a neighbour- 
ing temple, which is described as ‘ of exceeding height, strength 
and sublimit},’ and ' very handsome.’ When sheltered in this 
temple “ the Eae qf Kamrud became aware of the reverses and 
helplessness of the Musalman army. He issued commands to 
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the whole of the Hindus of the country ^ so that they came 
pouring in crowds, and round about the idol-temple were 
planting spiked bambus, in the ground, and were weaviog them 
together, so that it was appealing like unto walls.” When 
Muhammad realised his danger, he ordered the army to make 
a sortie and break through the palisade This, the troops 
succeeded in doing, not without considerable difficulty, and 
they reached the open plain, closely pursued by the Hindus. The 
Musalmans were driven into the river, wlieie they all perished 
with the exception of Muhammad ibn Bakht-yar and ‘a few horse- 
men, a hundred moie or less.. ..The rest were drowned.’ With 
the assistance of the relatives of ‘ Ah the Mej, Muhammad 
reached Dlw-kot ; but such was the extent of the disaster, that 
he could not even ride his horse in the open for ‘all the people, 
fioni the housetops and the streets (consisting) of women and 
cliildren, would wail and utter imprecations against him and 
revile him.’ Commenting on tins expedition, Blochmann has 
said • “ It is difficult to say what motives Muhammad Balit-jar 
had to invade Tibbat. It was perhaps, as Minha.] says, ambi- 
tion, but if we consider how small a part of Bengal was really 
in his power, his expedition to Tibbat borders on foolhardiness.” 
But an explanation is probably to be found in the fact that in 
those days commercial traffic betivecn Bengal and Tibet was veiy 
extensive. Minhaj speaks of no less than thirty-five roads into 
Tibet between the bend of the Brahmaputra and Tirhut. ‘The 
traffic consisted chiefly in gold, copper, lead, musk, jak tails, 
honey, borax, falcons and hill ponies.’ The motive behind the 
e.vpedition was probably to plunder and if possible control the 
rich commercial marts of Tibet.* 

The Musalman invasion of the Brahmaputra valley uas 
repeated on several occasions in the period of about 450 j ears 


‘ For the account of the expedition see TN, Trans, by Raverty, Vol. I, pp 6p0.72, 
iltpae us-Saidtln. Trans by Abdus Salatn, Calcutta, 1904, pp. 66-68 , JAaU, 1676, Vol, 
XLIV, pp. 282-86, 
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which extended from A.D. 1205’ to 1662. But most of these 
met with disasters, and Islam never succeeded iii making any 
headway in the Valley. In about 1226-27 Sultan (Ihiyath ud- 
Dln of Bengal appears to have led an expedition into ‘ Kamrud 
and Bang ’ but on the approach of an army under Mahmud son 
of Iltutmish he had to retreat hastily to save his territory * In 
about A.D. 1258 Malik Ikhtiyar ud-DIn Yuzbak-i-Tughril Khan, 
marching from Lakhanavatl, crossed the river Begmati (Kara- 
toya) and invaded the teiritories of the ‘ Hae of Kamrud.’ At 
first the Hindu piincc was defeated and his capital was occupied 
by the Musahn.uis , but when the Khan lejected the request of 
the ‘Rae’ to bo allowed to continue as a feudatoiy of Lakhana- 
vatl, the ‘Rae’ .ittackeil and destioyed him and Ins army.- 
There were other expeditions. But the last of them was led 
by Mir Jurala, the famous general of Aurang/.Ib, whose triumph- 
ant march to Ghargaon on the Brahmaputia ended in disastrous 
retreat and death from the effects of the hardships of the 
campaign (1668 A.D.).’ 

But though we have these accounts of the conflicts of the 
princes of the Brahmaputra valley with the Musalmans, we 
Jhave very few or no records to woik out a connected account of 
the history of Assam from the lltb and 12th centuries onwards. 
Some light on thi.s period of Assam is however thrown by the 
Buranjis of the Ahoms, a section of the great Shan tribe, who 
crossed the Patkai hills and settled in and about the Lakhimpur 
district of .\ssara in the 13th century. From these it appears 
that there existed a kingdom of the Hinduised Chutias, a tribe 
of mixed Bodo-Shan stock, in Sadiya (or Vidarbha). There 
were frequent wais between them and the Ahoms till they were 
completely conqueied by the latter in the 16th century. The west- 
ern part of the Brahmaputra valley, the area formerly known as 

r.V, Eavetty’a Trans., Vol I, pp 594-95. 

Ibid, Vol n, pp 761-69. 

Sukar, History of Aurangrib, Vol HI, p. 205; JBORS., Vol. I, pp. 179-96. 
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Kamarflpa, was known as Kamata, and the only dynasty of 
which we have any connected account is that of the Khyan or 
Khen kings. The few representatives of this tribe now claim 
to be Kayasthas, and their first king, Niladhvaja, is said to have 
overthrown the last degenerate Pala king of Assam. The last of 
the Khens, Nllambar, was overthrown by Husain Shah in A.D. 
1498. Their territory sometimes extended from the Karatoya to 
the Barnadi. Aftei his fall there was a period of confusion, 
which ended when the Koch ruler Bisva Sirhha established a 
kingdom with Koch-Bihar (mod. Cooch-Behar) as his capital in 
about 1515 A.D. King Naranaiayana of this tribe, which is 
certainly Mongoloid in origin, was a powerful prince, ruling 
practically over the whole of Assam. During his reign Kalapahar, 
the general of Sulayman KaruanI, appears to have invaded Kama- 
rupa, and advanced as far as Tezpur (c. 1568 A.D.). Nara- 
narayana, according to the local Vamsavalls, is said to have 
assisted Akbar in destroying the ‘ Padshah of Gaur ’ (Sultan 
Da’Qd) about 1570 A.D. There is no reference to this incident 
in the Musalman accounts According to the K'ln-i-Akbarl, on 
the other hand, Naranaiayana ‘ renewed in 1578 A.D. his 
demonstrations of obedience to the Imperial Throne.’ In 
about 1581 A.D. the Koch king was compelled to create a 
principality for his nepliew Raghudev by ceding to the latter 
the region east of the river Sankosh (mod. Gadadhar river ?). 
This led to the foundation of tivo rival Kocli kingdoms, 
which the Muslims call Koch Bihar and Koch Haj’o. The 
capital of the principality founded by Raghu was probably situ- 
ated near the modern town of Hajo, a few miles north of Gau- 
hati. The hostilities of these two kingdoms led to the inter- 
ference of the Musalmans and the Ahoms. In 1638 A.D. the 
western and the eastern states became vassals of the Musalmans 
and the Ahoms respectively.^ 

I have already referred to the migration of the Ahoms into 
Assam in the 13th century. It appears from their Buranjis 

' For recently diBcavecad silver com oE NsranarSyana (^alea 1477 = 1666 A.D.), see 
JHQ, Vol. II, 1926, pp. 614 S. 

34 
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that a section of the great Shan tribe left Maulung in the upper 
Irrawaddy valley about 1215 A.D. under the leadership of 
Sukapha and established a small principality near the Dikho 
valley. Their power steadily increased, and by the year A.D. 
1638, as we have seen, extended practically over the whole 
Brahmaputra valley up to Dhubri. From this time onwards they 
stood face to face with the Mughiil emperors of Delhi but the 
latter never succeeded in conquering them. Even the brilliant 
campaign of Mir Jumla was in the end but only a Pyrrhic 
victory. The Ahoms remainied unconquered till the Burmese 
invasion in the 19th century.' 

I have not said anytlnng so far about the Surma valley 
because, strictly speaking, it should not be included in Assam 
proper. It was only administrative necessity that led the British 
Government to include it within the jurisdiction of the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam in 1874. Though it is possible tliat the 
Surma valley may have been conquered occasionally by some 
powerful rulers of Kamarupa, yet for all practical purposes it 
appears to have remained outside the general currents of the 
history of Assam proper Attempts have recently been made to 
show that even the Nidlianpur inscription of Bhaskaravarman, 
though discovered in Sylliet, record a grant of land near 
Karnasuvar^a, and that it ivas subsequently carried to its place 
of discovery by some descendant of tlie donee wlio migrated 
from his original home.® For the history of the Surma valley 
of this period we liave very few authentic documents. Two 
copper-plate grants of a line of kings were dug up from a 
brick mound in Bhatera in Sylhet, and were first edited in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ini 1880.® From 

* For the history of the 13th century onwards, see II A, Chapters IV to IX, CHI, Vol 
III, Chapters XI and XXI, Oonsnlt also Hutory of th* Shims, by Ney Elias For coins, 
CCIM, pp, 294 fl , and plate XXIX, 

= El, Vol XIX, July 1927, pp, 115 ff 

’ PASS, 1880, pp 144-53 The first plate opens with ‘ oin namah Stvaya ’ and 
the second om nini Wirlyaii * One of these platei his been re-edited under the name 
‘ The Bhiteri Copper-plate of Govinda-EesavadeTS ’ by K M Gnpta in El, Vol, XIX, 
pp 277-86 
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these we get the following statement of the genealogy of Kesava- 
deva and Isanadeva, the donors of these grants : 

In the Lunar family 

Kharavana {altaa Navagirvana ?) 

I (Founder of the kingdom of Srihatta.) 

Gokuladeva (Golha^a ?) 

Narayana 

I 

Kesavadeva alias Bipuiaja-GSpi-Govinda. 

I4^adeva. 

According to Dr. E. L. Mitra, the editor of the inscriptions, 
the grant of Kesavadeva is dated in Paiidavakuladipalabda Sam. 
4328 (Kali Yaga— A. D. 1245). The reading and interpretation 
of this date are not free from doubt, but it agrees with the date 
703 A.H. (A.D. 1303) which is given as the date of the 
conquest of Srihat (Sylhet) by Sikandar'’ Khan G-hazi in the 
reiign of Sultan Firuz Shah, in a stone inscription, discovered 
in Sylhet and now lying in the Dacca Museum.^ If the date 
for Kesavadeva is correct, it would appear that the Musalmans 
conquered Sylhet after, or in the reign of, his successor 
Isanadeva. “ 

I would conclude by referring to the Kachans, who 
established a powerful kingdom in the 13th century. It 
extended ‘ along the south bank of the Brahmaputra from the 
Dikhu to the Kallang or beyond and included also the valley of 
the Dhansiri and the tract which now forms North Cachar 
sub-division.’ Their struggles with the Ahoms led to the 

‘ JASB, 1922, Yol. XVIII (N. 8.), p 413. First noticed in the nacca iievicw, August 
1913. 

‘ But recently the reading of the date has been qaeationed It has been suggested that 
the date on the grant is 41S1 and not 4321. This would give 1049 A.D. [4161—3102 (B.C., 
the beginning of the Kak era)] as the date of Kesava and about 975 A.D. as that of 
Kbaravlna, the founder of the line in Sribatta, The identihcatiou of some of the place* 
names in the grant seem to show that Kesavadeva's rule extended over a considerable 
portion of Sylhet and probably also some portions of Hill Tippera and Cachar. Bee El, 
yol. XIX, p. 278. 
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decline of their power, but the Kaehari princes known as ‘ Kings 
of Hidamba ’ continued to rule till the 19th century, when their 
principality was annexed by the British.^ 

Genealogical Tables.® 

{Dates approximate.) 

1. Dynasty of Pusyavarman (c. 350-650 AD.) 

II. Salastambha and his Successors (c. 660-800 A.D.) 

III. Pralambha and his Successors (c. 800-1000 A.D.) . 

Pralambha (c. 800) 

I =Jivada. 

Harjara (829 A.D.) 

I =Tara. 

Vanamala (c. 875 A.D.). 

Jayamala — Virabahu (c. 900 A.D.) 

I =Amba 

Balavarman (c. 025 A.D.) 

s. 

Tyagasimba (o. 1000 A.D.) 

< 

tv. the Patas (c, 1000 A.D.—llOO A.D.) : 

Tyagasimba (died obildless) ? 

Brahmapala 

I =:KuladevI 

Batnapala 

Purandarapdla 

I =Durlabba 

Indrapala 

Jayapala 

Gopala 

Harsamala (pala 7) 

Dbarmapala. 

^ Fot details see HA, Chapters X and XIII. Anew silvei com of the Cacbar king 
YasonSrayapa {Saka 1607=1685 A.D.) has been noticed in IBQ, Vol. H, 1926, pp. 616 fl. 
See also Bdjyer Da^asidlii, Ed. by HM. Padman6th Vidyavinod. For the Rajas 

of Jsintia wbo probably sstablised their kingdom in c. 1600 A.D. see tbtd. Chapter XIII ; 
see also IHQ, December 1927, pp. 817-49, and J4SB, Vol XXV (N S.), pp. 166-69. (The 
Satak Copper-plate grant of king Rama SiibbaH, Saka 1731 ) 

’ Princes whose names are in italics did^not reign. Uncertain relationship is shown 
by rertioal dots. 
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V. Tihgyadeva (c. 1100 A.D,). 

YI. Lme of Bodhideva : 

Bodhideva [Minister of Bamapala^ (c. 1084-1126 A.D )] 
1 =Pratapadevi 


Vaidyadeva Budhadevs ? 

(c. 1125 A.D.) 

VII. Dynasty of Bhaskaru (a. 1150-1206 A.D.) . 

Bhaskara. 

Eayarideva — Trailokyasirfaha 
I =Vasumati ? 

Udayakar^a — ^Nlhsankasniiha, 

I =Ahiavadevi 

Vallabhadeva — Sri-Vallabha (c. 1184-85) 

VIII, Dynasty of KhaTavdif,a : 

Kharava^a {alias Navagirvaqia ?) “ 

Gokuladeva (Golhana ?) 

Narayana. 

liesavadeva alias Eipuruja GopI GOvinda (A.D. 1245?) 
Isanadeva. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Dynastic History op Bengal and Bihar 

The connection of the peoples of the alluvial plains of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, with those living lower down in 
the deltaic regions, which form the greater part of modern Bengal 
and Bihar, has always been of a more or less intimate character. 
As early as the later Vedic literature we find the Pracyas, ‘ the 
dvA^ellers in the east ’ differentiated from the westerners, who 
lived in the upper valley of the Ganges and the Jumna. It is 
not known exactly which tribes nere included in this term. It 
is likely that the Kasis, Kosalas, Vidchas, Magadhas and other 
eastern tribes known at that time to tlie Aryans are meant. But 
the fact that the /^atapatha Brahmana refers to their mode of 
making tombs and disapproves of that custom makes it possible 
that there w^ere cultural, if not also ethnic, differences between 
the peoples of the upper and low'er Ganges valley The epic 
story w'hich makes Aiiga, Vanga, Kalmga, Pundra, and Sumha 
the ksetraja sons of the asura Bah by his wife Sudesna through 
the agency of the Brahman sage Dirghatamas, seems to indicate 
at least the popular belief that these peoples formed a compact 
ethnic group. The physical measurements of the peoples of a 
large portion of Bengal and Bihar convinced Risley that they 
were mainly Dravido-Mongolian, with a strain of Indo-Aryan 
blood, wdiich is more prominent in the west and in the higher 
groups. In the western half of Bihar the Aryo-Di-avidian fea- 
tures predominated, while in the east of Bengal the Mongolian 
type was more common. This theory has been criticised. But 
the opponents admit that ‘ the people of the lower Ganges valley 
belong to a different Aryan stock from those who composed the 
Vedic hymns.’ Whatever may be the ethnic and cultural 
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affinity of the peoples of Bengal and Bihar, it is certain that 
the political relationship between them was sufficiently intimate. 
Thus when we enquire into the history of the different political 
and geographical divisions of this region, such as Magadha, 
Videha, Anga, Vahga, Samatata, Pundra, Gauda, Eadha 
Sumha, etc., we find that from the beginning of imperialism 
in the 5th and 4th centuries B.C., excepting periods of political 
disintegration, they have been generally under the administra- 
tion of one government. The absorption of AAga by Magadha 
in the reign of Bimhisara was the first important step in the 
development which culminated in the establishment of the 
Nandas as rulers of the Prasii and the Gangaridae. Perhaps' 
earlier still is the epic ti adition of the unification of these tracts 
under Jarasandha of Magadha and Kama of Afiga. The 
Mauryas certainly ruled over these regions; and the recent dis- 
covery of the Damodarpur plates makes it clear that the Guptas 
did the same up to the beginning of the Gth century A.D. 
Again the Palas of our period, though known to their contem- 
poraries as kings of Yanga {Vangapati), issued most of their 
earlier inscriptions from Bihar. It will thus be not improper to 
group together in one chapter the accounts of the dynasties that 
ruled over the lower valle}s of the Ganges and the Biahmaputra.^ 
It IS now generally agreed that the Gupta empire survived 
the shock of the Huna invasions and continued up to the begin- 
ning of the Gth century A.D. There is evidence to show that 
at least in the east its disintegration began soon after that time. 
Thus the absence of the word Gupta, in MahaTa]a-Ra]aputra-Depa 
Bhattaraka, the name of the governor in the fifth Damodarpur 
plate may indicate that he was the son of a local raja of North- 
ern Bengal who in 543 A.D. perhaps acknowledged only a 


' See Vedtc Index, Vol IT, p 46 , MahSbhirata, T, 104 ; Risley, Peoples of India ; Cen- 
sus Report for ISOl by the same , IGI, 1907, pp. 292 ff , Chanda, Indo-Aryans, CHI, 
Vol I, pp 40 S. , Carmichael Lectures, CalcoUa University, 1918, pp. 42 ff ; J/ISB, 1923, 
pp 360 ff : El, Vol. XV, pp 113 ff. 
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nominal suzerainty of the Gupta sovereigns.* The discovery of. 
the “Paridpur plates, which are referred to the 6th century A.D., 
reveals the presence of a line of independent rulers in Southern 
Bengal,® while the Vappaghosavata inscription of Jayanaga * 
seems to indicate the presence of another line of indepen- 
dent rulers in Kainasuvarnaka in the latter half of the 6th 
century A.D. Whether they had any connection with the Gupta 
governors of Northern Bengal referred to above is a question 
that cannot be answered in the present state of our knowledge. 
But that there grew up an independent power in Bengal side by 
=!ide with the decadent Gupta power in Magadha is shown by the 
references to the clash of the Maukharis and the ‘ Gaudas living 
on the seashore’ in the Haraha inscription of Isanavarman (654 
A.D.).* It remained for Sasauka to extend the power of the 
Gaudas from Kanau] in the west to Ganjam in the south,® But 
his empire was short-lived. Attacked on both flanks by Harsa 
and Bhaskaravarman, he appears to have retreated into the hill- 
tracts of Orissa. The former annexed Magadha, while the latter 
to judge from the position of his victoiious camp at Karnasu- 
varna, overran North and West Bengal.® During the reign of 
Harsa, the rest of Bengal and Bihar appears to have been divided 
into a number of independent and semi-independent states. These 
were (1) I-lan-na-po-fa-to ( Hiranyaparvata?, country round 
the hill of Monghyr), (2) Ghan-p‘o (Campa, Bhagalpur District), 
(3) Ka-chu-wen (?) k'i-lo (Kajangala, area round Raj mahal), (4) 
Pun-na-fa-tan~na (Pundra-vardhana, North Bengal to the west of 


’ EI,\o\ XV. p 142, The Early H\stoTy oj Bengal hy Vvoi R C. Majumdar, Daooa 
University, 1924, pp. 14-15, 

* 111, 1910, Vol. 39, pp. 193-216 ; JASB. August I'UO, pp 429-36, 1911, pp. 289, 
308 and 471-502, I think Pargiter baa successfully provod ibat these grants are genuine. 

* Et, Vol. XVin. pp. 60-64. 

• El, Vol. XIV, p. 117, verse 18. 

‘ Ql, pp. 283-84 ; BI, Vol. VI, pp 143-46 ; Hareaearita of Bapa, Trans, by Cowell and 
Thomas, pp. 178 ff. ; BR, Vol. I, pp 210 H. ; YC, Vol I, pp. 348 ff. 

• £fr,lVol. Xn, pp. 66 ff ; Vol, XIX, pp. 116 ff. ; Harfocanta of Ba^a, -Trane, by 
Cowell and Tbomaa, pp. 216 ff. 

35 
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the Karatoya), (5) San-mo-ta-t‘a (Samatata, Bengal delta be- 
tween the Hugh and HillTippera), (6) Tan-mo-hh-ti (Tamralipti, 
portions of Midnapore and the 24-Parganas) and (7) Kte (/ia)-io- 
na-su-fa-la-m (Karnasuvarna, probably portions of Nadia, 
Burdwan, Birbhum and Murshidabacl districts).* A ciitical study 
of Yuan Cliwang’s account seems to indicate that though 
Harsa sometimes passed through tliese tracts in the course of 
bis invasions, they did not form a part of his empire,^ After 
the death of Harsa, the troubled state of the Ganges valley 
appears to have helped the extension of Tibetan powei in the 
south. The Chinese and Tibetan documents however never 
tell us whether Tibet actually held Bengal and Bihar ; and it 
seems likely that whatever influence Tibet had over those tracts, 
came to an end about the year 703 A.D., when, according to the 
T’ang annals, Nepal and India threw off the suzerainty of 
Tibet.* During the second half of the 7th century, we lyive 
the records of two important lines of princes ruling in Bengal 
and Bihar. These were the Guptas of Magadha ' and the 
Khadgas of Samatata.*" As the Shahpur image-inscription of 
idityasena gives for him the date A.D. 072-73, and as a 
Deoghar epigraph preserves the memory of his performing 
‘ Ahamedha and other great sacrifices ’ and of having ruled 
‘ the whole earth up to the oceans,’ it is not unlikely that 
it was this Gupta sovereign who was instrumental in throwing 
off the yoke of Tibet in 703 A.D. The extent of the rule of these 
later Guptas is not exactly known. All their inscriptions have 
been so far discovered in the districts of Gaya, Patna, Bhagalpur 
and Shahabad of Bihar. But their conflict with tho Maukharis 

' BB, Vol If, pp 186-201, yO, Vol IT, ip 173-33 Watters restores /-Jan-nn, the 
6rst part of the name m ao, (1), as Jrana ' which denotes a piece of wild or barren land.' 

* JBOBS, SeptembeT-December'1923, pp. S if. 

* Journal of the Manohester Oriental Society, 1911, p. 1S3. 

* GI, pp. 200-lS 

‘ MASS, Vol. I, No. 6 : El, Vol. XVH, pp. 357-39 j JASB, 1923, Vol. XIX (N.8.), 
pp 373-79, 1914, Vol X (N. S ), pp 85-91, YC, Vol II, p 188 j Chavannes, Les Rehgteu^ 
^mtnents, Pans, 1894, p. 128, 
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of the U. P., their wars on the banks of the Lauhitya, and the 
possible identification of ifadhavagupta of the Aphsad stone 
inscription with the ilalwa prince Afadhavagnpta of Baca’s 
Harsacarita, would indicate a wider extent of power than the 
distribution of their inscriptions suggests.' In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the Kumaramatya Lokanatha of the 
recently discovered Tippera grant dated in year 44 (Harsa 
era?=A.D. (.150) has been referred to Iw some scholars as a 
feudatory of this Gupta prince Adityasena.- But he was more 
probably a vassal of the Ehadgas. The inscriptions of the 
Khadgas have been so far found in the Dacca and Comilla 
districts in Bengal. The possible identification of Eajabhata,* 
king of Samatata at the time of Scng-Chi’s visit to India 
(c. 650 — 700 A.D.) with Rajaraja of the Ashrafpur plate (B) 
and the suggested reading of the date in the same plate as 
73 or 79 (=679 or 685 A.D.), which has now been found to be 
not inconsistent with the palaeographic data of the records, 
would tend to place these rulers in the periods c. G-50-700 A.D. * 
Karmanta, the place of residence of these princes has been 
identified with modern Kamta near Comilla. 

Neither of these dynasties however appeals to have succeed- 
ed in establishing a united and strong government in Bengal and 
Bihar. The result uas that these rich tracts remained for about 


' Harsacarita of Banii, Trans bj Cowell and Xhooias, pp 119-21 ; OI, p, 203; 
£1, Vol XIV, pp 100 ft ; Rajcbaulhari, Political HiUorij of Ancient India, 2ad Ed, 
1927, pp. 371 ff. 

’ El, Vol XV, p 304 

’ Lt/e, pp. , but Cbarannes seems to give the name as Ho-louo-ehe-po-teh'a 

(Haisabhata), see his Refigieus Sminents, p. 12& 

• The editor of the Ashrafpai plates placed them ‘Tn the 8th or 9th centaries A.D." 
This View IS still held by some scholars, see Bangalar ItPiSs, by It D. Banerji, 3nd Ed., pp. 
164 S.. 233 ff. Bat see JJIS3, 1923, pp. 376 S. The date proposed above is also aapporthd 
by the suggested ideati6catioa of "roi de ITada Orteotale qui s’applle T's-p'ouo-po-mo 
(Devavatmaa),'’ the coatemporary of king Adttyaseaa (]e-fftum~l’armle da soleil) men. 
tioned by Hoei-lnen (c. 650-700 A.D.) with Devakbodga of the Aahrafpor plates and £ditya- 
sena of the Shahpur image inscriptioD ; See Cbavaones, Les Betigiemc Eminentt, pp. 81 
and 83 ; Life, pp. xxxvi-xxxvu. 
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50 years (c. 700 — 750 A..D.) a constaat prey to foreign invaders. 
The first invasion so far reoorded appears to have been that of 
the princes of the Saila family The Ragholi (Balaghat district, 
O.P.) plates of Jayavardhana II inform as that his grandfather 
took Kasi after killing its 'self-conceited and cruel king,’ while 
the elder brother of this grandfather took the whole country of 
Puiidra after destroying its ruler. A.s the script of the inscrip- 
tion ‘very much resembles those of the Paithan plates of G-ovinda 
III, dated in the year 794 A..D,’ it is probably not unreasonable 
to refer the events recorded above to c. 725 A.D. ^ It is not 
improbable that the prince referred to as a Paundra king in 
this inscription was Jivitagupta or one of the successors of 
Adityasena. The invasion of the l5ailas was followed by that of 
Yasovarman, who is described in the Rdjatarangini of Kalhana, 
as lord of “the land of Kanyakubja from the bank of the Yamuna 
to the Kalika. ’ ’ ® Stein has identified this prince with ‘ the king 
of Central India, l-aha-f on-mo, who in A.D. 731 sent an 
embassy to the Chinese Court ’ ® It appears from the Chinese 
annals that he was on his throne at least between 731 and 736 
A.D., and it was probably during these years that he undertook a 
triumphal procession of digvijaya for the conquest of the countries 
all round his dominions, which is recorded in the Gau($aoaJio of 
Vakpatiraja.* In the course of his eastern expedition he seems 
to have met the king of Graiida, who is also called Magadhudhipa, 
not far from the ‘ Viiidhya, region,’ and defeated him in a fierce 
battle, in which the vassals and nobles of the eastern king 
appeared “ like sparks of light issuing from a shooting-star.’’ 
After the battle the Magadhddhipa was pursued and slain by 

* EI, Vol. IX, pp. 41>47. I have aooepted a comparatively earlier date for the 
eveats, as the coaqaests appireatly took place danog the reign of the great-graDdfather of 
the donor. The conquerors having died daring the life-time of their father, the next king 
mentioned in the inaoription is the father of the donor. 

*■ IV, 132*16. 

’ Stem’s Eng Trans , RajataraAgtnX, Tol. I, pp. 88-89. 

‘ Bombai; Sanshnt and Prakrit Sertet, No. XXXIV, Re-edited by N. B. Utgikar 
Toons, 1927, verses 192-688. 
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Yasovarman, who then proceeded eastwards and compelled the 
Vahga king though ‘powerful in the possession of a large number 
of warlike elephants’ to acknowledge him as his suzerain. ^ It 
is not certain who this ruler of Magadha-Gauda was ; but that 
he was a powerful sovereign is clear from the fact that his domi- 
nions extended from the borders of Vahga (Eastern Bengal) to the 
Vindhyas. Possibly he was one of the Saila rulers referred to 
above who conquered Kasi and Pundra in about the first quarter 
of the 7th century A D It is significant that the Saila prince 
Srivardhana, ivho is probably not far removed from the 2nd 
quarter of the 8th century, is called ‘the lord of the Vindhya’ 
(Vindhiiesvara), the very raouiitam not far from which the two 
armies met for the fiist tunc. It is not improbable that the 
Vahga (Samatata) king defeated by Yasovarman was one of the 
Khadga ruleis referred to above The success of Yasovarman 
was however short-lived, and not long after 736 A. D., he fell a 
victim to the ambition of the Karkota king Lalitiditya Mukta- 
plda, probably known to the Chinese as Mu-to-piJ We are told 
by Kalhaija that after annexing the dominions of the Kanauj king, 
Lalitiiditya ‘ proceeded with ease to the eastern ocean ’ and 
reached the “ Gauda land.”® Another invasion of Bengal-Bihar 
was probably undertaken by the Kamarupa king Srl-Har^a 
(Harisa?), who is referred to in the Pasupati inscription of his 
son-in-law Jayadeva of Nepal (153=163 + 595 = 748 A.D?) as the 
ruler of Gauda, Oclra, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands.* This 
appears to have been followed by the invasion of the Kashmirian 
king Jayapida, who is reported by Kalha^a to have visited the 
lands east of Prayaga in the course of his adventures in the early 
part of his reign (c. 762-63 A.D.). We are told that JayapTda 


' Ibtd, verses 354, 414-20. 

’ Bajatarangtai, Stein’s Trans , VoL I, pp 88-89. 

’ Ibid, IV, 145 43. Spaeially note the verses 323-30 ivhiah describe the treacherous 
murder of the Gsnda king by LilitSditya and the bravery of the ' dark-coloured ' servants 
of tbe Ganda prince, which when contrasted with the conventional details of the dtgvt}nya, 
have an historical appearance. 

* 1.4, Yol. IX, p, 179, line 16. See also supra, pp. 192 and 241. 
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reached ‘the city of Paundravardhana, subject to the king of 
Cxaula and at that time protected by a prince called Jayanta.’ 
Thg Kashmirian m march married Kalyanadevi, the daughter of 
Jayanta, and after conquering ‘ the chiefs of the five G-audas’ 
iPanca-G-aiii-adhipan), made his father-in-law their sovereign. 
Though it is not impossible that there may be some gram 
of historical fact in the stories of the adventures of Jayapida, 
all attempts to identify Jayanta must remain problematical^ 
As a result of all these invasions the lower Ganges valley 
must have been reduced to a chaotic condition. The Lama 
Taranatha, referring to the condition of this region just before 
the election of Gopila, the founder of the Pala dynasty, says : 

“ There was no longer any member of it (the royal family of 
the Gandras) a king; in Oiivisa, in Bengal and the other five 
provinces to the east, each Ksatriya, Brahman , and merchant 
(Vaisya ?) constituted himself king of his surroundings, but 
there was no king ruling the country.” ^ The anarchic condition 
is more vividly expressed by the expression Matsyanydya which 
IS applied by the Khali mpur inscription of Dharmapala to 
describe the condition of North-eastern India before the election 
of Gopala.® 

In the last paragraph I have indirectly placed Gopala m the 
boguining of the second half of the 8th century. There has been 
recently much discussion on the chronology of the Palas. We do 
not propose here to enter into a detail ed examination of this 
question. It will be sufficient if we remember the foundation 
stoais on which all schemes of Pala chronology must inevitably 
rest. In the case of the nine kings from Gopala to Mabipala, 

' Rajatarangtn'i^ IV, 421-63 ; Kalha^a places the reign of Jayfipida in 751-782 A D. 
As the adventarea in at© placed by Kalhanain the beginning of his reign, 

and as Stem baa shown that we mast correct these dates of the local historian by adding 
a psrijl o£ about 12 years, I have placed Jayapl^a's possible visit to the lower G-aoges 
valley me. 762-63 A O. As to the identihoatioa of Jayanta, I would point out that in my 
olitotijloyy he la plasal stifd^ieatly neat Gopala to raise the snspicion of their identity 

® 7A, VoL IV, 1876, pp. 366-366. 

^ El, Vol. IV, verse 4* 
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these are : (1) The date Saka 705 expired ( 783-84 A,D.) 
supplied by the Jaina HarivamSa for Indrayudha, who must be 
identified with the Mahodaya ruler Indraraja of the Bhagalpur 
grant of Narayanapala, who was dethroned by DharmapSla 
(2) The synchronism of Dharmapala with the Kastrakuta Govinda 
III (793-814 A.D.) established by the identification of Dharma 
and Cakrayudha, mentioned in the Sanjan plates of Amogha- 
varsa as surrendering themselves to Govinda III, with the 
Dharmapala and Gakrayndha of the Bhagalpur grant of Nara- 
yanapala. (3) The Vihama year 1083 (A.D. 1026) given in the 
Sarnath inscription for Mahipala (I) . (4) The synchronism of 

Eajendra Cola and Mahipala established by the former’s Tiru- 
malai inscription, which records an attack made by the Cola 
king upon the lower Ganges valley in about 1021-26 A.D. (5) 
And the synchronism of Nagahliata (c. 807-33 A.D.) and 
Cakrayudha established by the Sagartal (Gwalior) inscription of 
Bho]a (v. 9). The year 1026 A.D. for Mahipala is usually taken 
by scholars to mark the end of his reign. Accepting that hypo- 
thesis for the time being, and counting backwards from’that date, 
we arrive at the date 769 ^A.D., for Dharmapala (1026 — 257 
= 769 A.D.) . In this calculation we have two uncertain factors, 
viz., the year 1026 A.D. may not have been the last year of 
Mahipala, and the period of 257 years which is the total of 
the reign-period so far known of the rulers from Dharmapala to 
Mahipala does not take into account the unkuown reign-period of 
Vigrahapala (II). Again it is not certain that the reign-periods 
so far known were the last years of the reign of the respective 
sovereigns. Within these limitations, the dates of the rulers 
from Gopala to Mahipala may be shown as follows : 

1. Gopala ... c, 766 A.D. (reign-period not known). 

2. Dharmapala ... c. 769-801 ,, (reign-period so far known 

82 years) I 

3. Devapala ... o. 801-840 ,, ( „ ,, 39 ,, ). 

4. Yigrahapala (I) or 

iSdrapala ... c. 840-843 „ ( m S ,, ). 
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5. Narayaitapala 

6. Bajyapala 

7. Gopala (II) 

8. Vigrahapala (II) 

9. Mahipala (I) 


c 843-897 A.D. ( reign-period bo far known 

54 years). 

c. 897-921 „ ( ,, ,, 24 „ ). 

c, 921-978 If ( 17 57 n ), 

0 978- ? M ( >1 >> not known). 

c. 978-1026 ,, ( ,, ,, 48 years). 


The chronology proposed above is open to the obvious criticism 
which I have already pointed out. But the fact that any con- 
siderable increase in the reign-periods would push Dharmapala 
into the period 700-50 A.D., seems to indicate that the possible 
total excess of reign-periods cannot be laige. A little elasticity 
in the chronological sclieme may however be introduced if we 
place the date 1026 A.D. in the middle of Mahipala’s reign. The 
arguments so far advanced to prove that Mahipala was dead 
before 1036 A.D. do not appear to me to be at all conclusive. 
Even assuming that Mahipala died before 1026 AD,, his reiga 
can only be moved back from that date by a few years, for any 
big gap would place Dharmapala in the period 760-60 A.D. The 
division of Gauda into five divisions m c. 762-63 at the time of 
Jayapida, is not consistent with what we know of Dharmapala’s 
reign. But lu view of the synchionism of DharmapSla with 
Govinda III (c. 794-814 A.D.) and Kagabhata II (c. 815-33 
A.D.) it would, I think, be safer il we push forward the period 
of Dharmapala’s reign* by another 14 years and place the last date 
of Mahipala in c. 1040 A.D. This would give Dharmapala a 
reign of 46 years (769-816 A.D.), which is not at all impossible 
in view of the fact that Taranatha assigns him a period of 64 
years. The reign-penods assigned by this historian sometimes, 
as in the case of Mahipala (I) and Ramapala, have been found 
to be approximately in agreement with the known dates of 
those princes. Thus unless there is' some mistake in the ascrip- 
tion of the dates found on inscriptions or colophons of MSS. the 
above table toith this oorrsetion should serve as the nearest ap- 
proximations of the reign-periods of the first nine Palas. As to 
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the eight later Palas who followed Mahipala I, we have to take 
into consideration the known reign-periods of these princes, 
which is 1C6 years. This however does not include the un- 
known reign -periods of three princes, and includes 4 years for 
Kumarapala, which, as we shall see is an uncertain quantity. 
In this connection we must bear in mind the synchronisms 
between Nayapala and Vigrahapala (III) and the Tnpuri 
Kalacuri LaksmI-Karnadeva (c. 1041-70 A D.) and that between 
Ramapalai and Nanyacleva (c 1097-1150 A.D.). The argu- 
ment that since in a MS. dated in 1120 A.B the Nepal 
kin g Sada^ivadeva is stjled RdjadJwaja-Paramesvara, the 
supremacy of Nanyadeva o\er the Bagmati valley must have 
been over by that date, cannot be accepted as conclusive, for 
we have already shown elsewhere that Nepal rulers appear to 
have continued to assume imjierial titles in spite of their subser- 
vient position.^ Thus the theory based on this supposition that 
Vijayasena must have conquered North-Bengal and Tirhut in 
about 1120 A.D. from Madanapala and Nanyadeva loses its 
force. I have elsewheie shown reason to suppose that Nanya’s 
reign may have continued even up to about the middle of the 
12th century A.D.^ Again, in view of the fact that the Palas 
appear to have lingered on in Magadha till the middle of the 
12th century there is nothing impossible in supposing that 
Madanapala may have continued to rule foi some time in Bihar 
even after he lost North-Bengal. Within the limitations which 
we have already pointed out, we can then propose the following 
table for the last eight Pala kings 

10 Nayapala, c- 1040-1055 A.D (reign-period so far known, 15 years). 

11. Vigrahapala (III), c. 1055-1081 A.D. (rejgn-period 26 years). 

12. Mahipala (II), c. 1082- ? ,, ( ,, ,, not known). 

13. Surapala (II), c. 1083-? ,, ( ,, ,, not known). 


See tupra. Dynastic History of Nepal, pp. 206-209 and 220-21. 
’ See supra, pp. 204-205;and fn. 1 on p. 205, 

36 
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14. Eamapala, c. 1084-1126 A.D. (reign-period 42 years). 


15. 

Kumarapala, c. 

1126-1180 

( .. 

,, 4 years ?) 

16. 

Gopala (III;, 

0. 1130- ? 

( .. 

,, not known). 

17. 

Madanapala, 

c, 1130-1150 ,, 

( •» 

,, 19 years). 

? 

Govindapala, 

0. 1150-1162 ,, 



C 

Palapala, 

c. 1162- ? „ 




We can introduce a little more elasticity in the chronological 
frame by placing Madanapala a few years later, for we do not 
know how long Govindapala ruled. A Gaya inscription gives 
the date V. E. 1232 as the 14th year, counting from the end of 
his reign. (<^ri Govindapaladeva-gata-rapjc-caturdasa-samvat- 
sare.) His reign thus ended m c. 1162 A.D. But he may 
have ascended the throne of Magadha a few years after 1150 
A.D.* Palapala of the Jaynagar image inscription may have 
reigned for a few years after Govindapala. 

Turning now to the details of Pala history, we are first con- 
fronted w'lth th e question of their origin. In their inscrip- 
tions the Palas never claim any descent from any mythical or 
epic hero, which is such a common feature in the genealogical 
tables of many other dynasties of India In the earliest grant 
of the dynasty, the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala, ive are 
simply told that the family sprang from DayitaMsnu, who is 
called Sarv a-vuhiavadd ta (sanctified by all sorts of knowledge). 
His son Vapyata (Bappata ? ) is described as Khanditarati ; 
and the latter’s son Gopala was forced to accept the hands of the 
Goddess of Portune in order to put an end to the condition of 
anarchy {mdtsyamjdya) then prevailing in North-eastern India. 
In the commentary of the Ramacanta the Palas are said to 
have sprung from the sea, while in the Kamauh grant of Vai- 
dyadeva they are said to have been born in the family of the sun 

> For Pals chronology, see 1909, Vol. 38, pp 233-248; M4SB, Vol. Ill, No 1, 
pp. 4 ff ; J BOBS', December, 1928, pp 489-638, Septeraber-December, 1929, pp. 64’,' -60; 
BangaUt Ihhas, by R. D.Banerji, 2nd Ed., Vol I, pp. 179 S., I A, 1920, Vol 49, pp 189- 
93;JASB,1921, Vol XVII (N S ), pp. 1-6 ; IH§. September, 1927, pp 571-91. Excepting 
big name there la at present notliing to show that Palapala belooged to the P41a dynasty 
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{vathSe Mihirasya). In the commentary of a Nepal MS. of the 
Astasaliasrika-Prajnapdramita written by Haribhadra in the 
reign of Dharmapala the latter is described as Rdjahhatddi-vam- 
sa-patita. In the A’ in-i-AJibarl the Palas are described as a 
‘ Kayeth family. ’ ^ These are the facts on which must depend 
any discussion on the origin of the Palas. Of these we may 
reject the testimony of the K'ln-i-Alhan as very late. The state- 
ments of the Rdmacanta and the Kamauli giant are also separa- 
ted from Gopala by more than three hundred years. Prom the 
Khalimpur grant it appears that Dayitavisnu belonged to an 
educated plebeian family, which was probably neither Brahman 
nor Ksatriya. In the troublesome days that then prevailed in 
North-eastern India during the first half of the 8th century, 
the family must have soon found the sivord to be more profitable 
than the pen. This transformation may have led to the foun* 
dation of the fortunes of the family. Vapyata and then Gopala 
appear to have met with considerable succfess in their new 
profession, to be deemed able to save tlie country from the 
grip of anarchy. Attempts have been made to show that 
the statement of Haribhadra means that Dharmapala was a 
descendant of Rajabhata, the son of Devakhadga of the Ashrafpur 
plates.® Though the fact that the Palas and the Khadgas 
were both Bauddha families, may be considered favourable to 
such an identification, and there is no inherent difficulty 
about the chronological position of the two families, yet I think 
it is better not to push this theory too far. For it is 
doubtful whether Riijabhatddi-vamsa-patita can really mean 
scion of Rajabhata. Pandit H. P. Sastri took it to mean ‘the 

’ SeeEI.Tol. IV, pp. 243 fl , -verses 1-4, MASB.Yol HI, No 1, pp. 20-21 j BI, 
Vol. n, pp. 347 ff. ; dAK, Vol. H, p. 145 ; JASB, 1923, Vol. XIX (N.S.), p. 379 and fn. 2. 
The verse in Hsribbadra’s commenliary is as follows : 

Rajye vaMsa^patita^ir'i^DliarmapSlasya aai 

Tattvdloka-mdhdyifR mracild fxaya." 

See also Bangad grant of Mahipalat V 2, El, Yol. XIV, pp 824 ff. and p, 329 fn, 1. 

* JiSB, 1923, p . 379 , BahgaJar Itihd^, 2nd Ed,. Vol. I, pp. 164 fiE. 
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descendant of a military officer of some king.’ Then it is 
curious that if the two predecessors of Gopala were really sprung 
from a royal dynasty they should be referred to as plebeians in 
the Khalimpur grant. It would require very strong proofs to 
show that a reigning family which could trace its descent to 
kings of the past would have remained silent about that 
connection in their genealogical tables. It is so unusual in 
India. 

Taranath informs us that Gopala _ first began to reign in 
Bengal and then brought Magadha under his power Though 
mixed up with storie.^, the account of the Tibetan historian 
about the election of Gopala is in agreement with the Khalimpur 
grant. The statement that Gopala was first raised to the throne 
of Bengal appears to be also supported by the commentary of the 
Rdmacanta which refers to Varendri as the junalmhlm of Rama- 
pala. The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva also refers to the 
recovery of the ia}iahabhu by Raraapala, which is taken by some 
scholars to mean Varendri.* The Monghyr grant of Devapala 
informs us that Gopala conquered the world up to the sea 
{vi]itija ijend jaladlie iusiindluinun).- From the fact that his 
son was able to undertake extensive military campaigns it is not 
improbable that Gopala fully consolidated his position before he 
died. The Bhagalpur grant of Karriyanapfila compares him with 
Lokandtha Dasabala (Buddha), both being said to have overcome 
the Kdmakdns.^ In the Khalimpur record of his son he is given 
the epithet para a tfl. According to Taranath ‘he built 
the Nalandara temple not far from Otantapura and reigned for 
45 years.’ * We have no dated colophons of MSS. or inscrip- 
tions of his reign. 


‘ M.Vol IV,1876,p.366; El, Vol. IV, pp. 843-64, verse 4; MASS, Vol. HI, 
No. 1, p 31, 1, 88; El, Vol. II, pp. 347-68; Gau^alekhamalS, pp. 127 ff. 

» El, Vol. XVm, p. 304. 

> /A.1886,Vol. XV, p. 304. 

* M, Vol. IV, p. 366. 
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Gopala was succeede d by Dharmapala, his son by Dedda- 
devl.’ The Khalimpur grant of this king refers to his extensive 
conquest in Northern India We are told that “ with a sign of 
Ins gracefully moved eyebrows he installed the illustrious king 
of Kfinyakubja, who readily was accei^ted by the Bhoja, Matsya, 
Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti. Gandlifua and Kira kings, 
bowing down respectfully with their diadems trembling, and for 
whom Ins own golden coronation jar was lifted by the delighted 
elders of Pa ncala.” (V. 12.) In connection with this state- 
ment, there is in the preceding veise (V. 11), a veiled reference 
to Mahendra being terrified at the movements of his armies. 
The political events hinted at in these two verses are partly 
indicated by verse 3 ol the Bhagalpur grant of Nfirayanapala, 
which luns as follow's ; “ This mighty one (i.c. Dharmapala) 

again gave the sovereignty which he had acquired by defeating 
Indraraja and other enemies, to the begging Cakrayudha, wdio 
resembled a dw'arf in bowing ; just as forraeily Boh had given 
the sovereignty (of the three worlds) which he had acquired by 
defeating Iiidra and his othci enemies (the gods) to the begging 
Cakrayudha (Visnu), who had descended to the earth as a 
dw'arf ” ^ The three veises wJieii icad together seem to imply 
that Dharmapala, after having extended his power over a large 
poition of Northern India, dethroned one Iiidiaraja ol Kanauj 
and installed in his place a feudatoiy of his named Cakrayudha.^ 
If this Indraraja is identified with the Indrayudha of the Jama 
Hariiam&a, the ruler of the north (calculated from Vordhamana- 
Wadhwan in Kathiawar), who was ruling contemporaneously 
w'lth VatsaiTija of Avanti, the ruler of the east, evidently the 
Gurjara-Pratihara king of that name then, it would appear that 
Dharmapfila achieved considerable military and diplomatic 
success in Northern India sometime after 783-84 A.D. To 
Kielhorn, when editing the Khalimpur grant in 1896-97, the 

' El, Vol. IV, pp. 243 B. ; Kielhorn eoggested that Deddadevi was ' the daughter of 
the Bbadra King ' ; hut hia interpretation baa been opposed in Oau^alekhamSla, p. 12. 
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name of Cakrayudlia, king of Kananj was a mystery. But 
since then the discovery of other insciiptions of contemporary 
leigtnng families of India has solved the difficulty. These are 
in brief as follows : verse 80 of the Radhanpur grant of the 
Rfistrakuta Govinda III 0ahi 730=808 AD.) tells us that 
Dhora (Dhriiva) drove into the trackless forest Vatsaraja ‘ who 
boasted of having with ease appropriated the fortune of Gauda,’ 
and ‘ took away from him, not merely the two Gauda umbrellas 
of state but also his fame.’ ^ As the Wani grant of the same 
king i^ahu 730 = 807 A.D ), which contains the same verses as 
the Radhanpui grant, does not contain verse 15 of the latter, 
which refers to defeat of the ‘ Gurjara ’ by Govinda,— a victory 
so decisive that the Gurjara king’s Avheieabouts were not knoivn 
to any — it is possible that the final defeat of the Gurjara may 
have occurred between the tno dates of the grants (807-808 
A.D.).^ The identity of this Guijara king is probably revealed 
by the Sanjan grant of Amoghavarsa {Said 793 = 871 A.D.) , 
which, besides referring to the victory of (Dhruva) Dharavar^a 
over the Gauda king, tells us that Govinda III defeated in battle 
Nagabhata, and as the former advanced to the springs of the 
Himalayas “those (kings) Dharma and Cakrayudlia surrendered 
of themselves ’ ’ ’ Line 12 of the Bai oda grant of Karka II 
{Sala 734 = 812-13 A.D ) seems to refer to a conllict of Dhruva 
and the Gauda king between the Ganges and the Jumna. ‘ 
Verse 9 of the Sagartal (Gwalior) inscnjition of Bhoja tells us 
that his grandfather Nagabhata (c. 815-33 A.D.) ® defeated 
‘ Cakrayudlia whose lowly demeanour was manifest from his 
dependence on others,’ " while the next verse of the same inscrip- 
tion refers to the defeat of the lord of Vanga (Vangapati) at 

’ SI, Vol. VI, pp 239 il » lA, Vol. XI, pp. 156 £E 

s El, Vol. XVn, pp, 236 fl.. TerBOB 14, 22-23. 

* lA, Vol. XII, pp. 168 S., liDGB 22-23; on p. 168. Fleet's traaslation referred the 
conflict to Oovinda IH; but see JL, 1923, Vol. X, p. 35 and fn 2; alsoNI, Vol XVIII, 
p. 239, fn, 4 

® El, Vol. IX, pp. 199-200 ; ibid, Vol. XIV, pp. 179, fn. 3. 

• Ibid, Vol. XVIII, pp. 99 If. 
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the hands of the Gurjara king. Without going into details 
we may say that the statements of the Pala records are 
substantially borne out by the Gurjara and RastrakiUa inscrip- 
tions. It seems likely that after the fall of Yasovarman 
(c. 731-30 A.D.) there was no effective government in the 
Gahga- Yamuna valley. Taking advantage of the weakness 
of the Kanaii] prince Indrayndha (c. 783-84 A.D.), Dharmapala 
invaded Northern India and placed his onmi nominee on the 
throne of Kanaiij. But he had soon to meet other iivals in the 
persons of the Gurjara Vatsaraja and Nagabhata II, and the 
Bastrakutas Dhruva and Govinda III The struggle for the 
possession of the rich lands of the upper Ganges was thus 
trilateral and may be represented by the following table : — 

Dharmapala Vatsaraja (c. 783-84 AD), Dhruva (779-94 A D ) 

(c 769 815 A D ) Nagabhata (c 815-33 A D ) i Govinda III (c. 794-814 A D.) 

The success of the Palas appears to have been of short 
duration. At any rate if the Rastiakuta records are to be 
believed, both Cakrayudha and Dharmapala were in distress 
evidently due to the attack of Nagabhata sometime before 814 
A.D. Thus Dharmapala’s imperial position iii Northern India 
had vanished, and if the Sanjan plates mean anything, he tried 
to form an alliance with the Rastrakuta Govinda III for check- 
ing Nagabhata II. As verse 22 of the same inscription shows, 
the alliance probably resulted in the defeat of Nagabhata about 
807-08 A.D.;' but the advance of the Rastiakuta army up to the 
Vindhyas was probably not favourable to the re-establishment 
of Pala hegemony in Northern India ^ 


‘ JL, Vol. X, p 44. 

’ The MoDgbjT grant of Devapala tells ns that Dharmapala m the course of his 
campaigns advanced up to Kedara-ittiha, Gangaidgara and Golarna while according to the 
Badal praiasti of Gnrava Mi4ra, Garga is said to have made Dbarma the sovereign of the 
East. See jB/, Vol. XVIII, p. 304; Vol II, pp. 160 £F. The places mentioned by the 
Monghyr grant may have marked the extreme limits pf Fala hegemony. 
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According to the Bhcagalpur inscription of Narayanapala 
and the Badal prasasti of Gnrava Misra, Dharmapala was assisted 
in his military campaigns by his younger brother Yakpala and 
his Brahman minister Garga. 

Dharmapala married EannadevI, the daughter of the Eas- 
tiakuta Parabala, who has been identified with a prince of the 
same name whose Pathari (Long 78°15 , and Lat. 2 °56' , Bhopal 
Agency, C.P,) pillar inscription is dated in V.E. 917 (c. 861 
A.D.).‘ If this Parabala was really the father-in-law of 
Dharmapala, his inscription must have been incised very late 
in the life of the Eastrakuta chief From his seal as well as 
his title Paiama-saiigata, it is clear that Dharmapala was a 
Buddhist. But it is a cuiious commentary on his Buddhism 
that the Monghyr grant of his son should give him the credit 
for making the castes (varndii) conform to their proper rules 
(svadharme). According to Tibetan tradition it was Dharma- 
pala who built the celebrated Buddhist monastery of Vikrama- 
siila on a hill situated on the bank of the Ganges. “ We have 
the following records of the reign of Dharmapala : 

(1) Bodhgaya stone inscription. — Discovered by Cunning- 
ham in the south of the Mahabodhi temple at Bodhgaya. It is a 
short inscription of 9 lines incised on a stone bearing the figure 
of Visnu, Surya, and Sri (Bhairava It records the instal- 
lation at Mahabodhi of a four-faced (image) of Mahadeva 
(Mahddeidscatmmuhhah) and the construction of a pmhanm 
at a cost of 3,000 diammas by Kesava, the son of the sculptor 
{sildhlid) Ujjvala in the 26th year of king Dharmapala.® 

(2) Khalimpur grant — Purchased from a cultivator of the 
village of Khalimpur, near Gaur in the Malda district. Single 

’ EI, Vol. IX, pp 218 fl. , in this connect.on see JASB, 1921, p. 5 , Gau4aTa]amali, 
by Canda, p. 25 , BingSlar Ilthas, 2nd Ed , Vol I, pp 195-96 

’ JBTS, Calcutta, 1893, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 11 and 17. 

’ Dr E Tj. Mitra Brst tried to give the reading of the inscription in the PASS, 1880, 
p 80, Orst properly edited by Prof N Chakravarti in J4SB. Vol IV (N S ), pp 101 ff. , 
then by A K Maitra in QattiialeLhamalS , pp. 29 ff , under the name Kfsava-frasastt 
Preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
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plate (written on both sides, 33+29 lines) surmounted by a 
highly wrought ornament soldered on the top of it. The mam 
part of the ornament is a seal formed by five concentric rings. 
On the upper part of the seal is a wheel on a pedestal with 
a deer facing on either side. Immediately below we have 
the legend 3nman-Dharmapaladevah. Then comes the gene- 
alogy of the donor. The inscription was issued from Patali- 
putra-samavasita-^rlmaj-jayaskandhavara by Paramasaugato- 
Mahamjadhiraja-^rlmad-Dharmapaladevah. The grant which 
is dated in his 32nd year, records the gift of the three villages 
of Krauncasvabhra, Madhasalmall and Palitaka in the Visaya 
of Mahantaprakasa, attached to the Mandala of VyaghratatT in 
the Pundravardhana-Bhw/iti and the village of Gopippall in 
the Amrasandika-Man^flZa attached to the Visaya of Sthalikkata 
to the temple of Nanna-NcLrayana-bhattaraka, established by 
Mahasdmantddhipati Narayanavarman. The grant was made 
at the request of this officer, and the Dutaka of the grant was 
the Yiivaraja Tribhuvanapala. The description of the camp 
at Pataliputra, beginning with Sa khalu Bhagirathi-potha 
pravartamana and ending with padMa-hhara-namad-avaneJ^ 
first occurring in this inscription after verse 13, became the 
stereotyped description of the J aya-skandhdvdras oi the Palas in 
all subsequent grants.* 

(3) A MS. of the Haricarita-kavya by Caturbhuja, contain- 
ing the statement that one of his ancestors, Svarnarekha^ got the 
village of Karanja in VarendrI as a Sasana from Nrpa Dharma- 
pala. Suvarnarekha is described in the passage as 3ruti- 
smrti-purana-pada-pravinah, and was apparently a Brahman 
(uipra).® 

(4) Clay Seals . — Eecently m a mound at Paharpur, District 


* The inBonption WM first discovered sad pQblisbed with a translation and a small 
bnt clear pboto-etcbing in JASB, Vol. LXIIX, Bart I, pp. 88 ff. Then edited by Kielhom 
in El, Vol. rV, pp. 243 S. ; re-edited in Gau4alelfhamSla by A. E. Maitra, pp. 9 fl. The 
inscription is reported to be in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

’ CPMDN, p. 134. 

37 
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Eajshahi, North Bengal, clay seals have been discovered bear- 
ing the name i^rl-Dharmapala-deva^ 

The evidence of these records shows that Dharmapala ruled 
at least for 32 years, and held sway over territory extending 
from Pataliputra to Eajshahi. I have already discussed the 
reasons for thinking that he reigned for a longer period which 
according to my calculation is 46 years (769-815 A.D.), and it is 
likely that he ruled directly over a more extensive area than 
the evidence of the inscriptions at present indicates. In his 
Khahmpur plate the Yuvardja Tribhubanapala is mentioned 
as the Dutaka of the grant. Though not explicitly mentioned 
as such, he is usually taken by scholars to have been the eldest 
son and heir of Dharmapala. As in the subsequent inscriptions 
Devapala is menti oned as son and successor of Dharmapala, 
it is supposed that he must have died during his father’s 
lifetime. This is a possible explanation, though the likelihood 
of an Asoka or Aurangzib ousting their elder brothers 
who were de-facto Yuvara^as is not entirely eliminated. It 
should also be noticed that in Indian history a Yuvardja, 
unless it is established on other evidence, should not necessarily 
be taken as the eldest son. In the case of Devapala 
however the suggestion of any violence at the time of his. 
accession appears to be contradicted by verse 12 of his 
Monghyr grant, which tells us that he succeeded to his father’s 
dominions without any trouble {nirupaplavam) , even as the 
Bodhisattva got Saugatam padam. 

In the Pala records Devapala appears as a mighty conqueror. 
We are told in his Monghyr grant that during his victorious 
expeditions his war-elephants reached the Vindhyas, while his 
cavalry roamed about in the Kamboja country (V. 13). In ano- 
ther verse of the same inscription, the praSastikdra tells us that 


' Calcutta Bevteu), May, 19Z8, p. 240. Also ‘A Brief Account of Ezcavaitont d 
Paharpur by N. Z. Diksbit,’ Sir John Marshall in lllustratei London Newt of 29th January 
1927. Also ASI, 1922-23, pp. 116 fl., 2 Plates, Nos. XV and XVI. 
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this king enjoyed the whole region bounded on the north by the 
Himalayas, in the south by Eama’s bridge (d-setoh prathita-da- 
Msya-ketu-klrteh) , and by the abodes of Varuna and Laksmi 
(t.e., the oceans), on the east and the west (^. 16). In the 
Bhagali^ur grant of Narayanapala Jayapala, a son of Vakpala and 
grandson of Gopala, cjlaims to have undertaken successful expe- 
ditions at the direction of Devapala. We are told that at his 
approach the lord of Utkala took fright and fled from his capi- 
tal, while the king of Pragjyotisa only continued to rule in his 
kingdom m safety when he agreed to hold the commands of Jaya- 
pala on Ills proud head (V. 6). The Badal pillar inscription 
of the time of Guravamisra also supplies interesting information 
on the victories of Devapala. Prom this inscription we find 
the names of three ministers of Devapala : 

Devapala ... Darbliapaiii=Sarkara-devi 

, . Some^vara=Balla-devI. 

\^Gau4eivara) ? . Kedara Mi§ra =Vavva. 

We are told by the composer of this praiasti that, aided by 
the diplomacy (niti-kausala) of his minister Darbhapani, Deva- 
pala made tributary the whole region from Reva’s father (Vin- 
dhyas) to the father of Gfaurl (Himalayas) and from the eastern 
to the western ocean whose waters are red with the rays of the 
rising and setting sun’ (V. 5). Thanks again to the wise coun- 
sel of the third minister Kedara Misra, ‘ the GaydeSvara long 
ruled the sea-girt earth, having eradicated the race of the Utka- 
las, humbled the pride of the Hunas, and scattered the conceit 
of the rulers of Dravida and Gurjara.’ ^ Following Kielhom, 
scholars usually identify this king of Gauda with Devapala. No 
doubt many of these claims are much too extravagant to be taken 
seriously ; but apart from these statements, there appears to be 


' It IB intereBting to note that T&ianatha also represents Devapala as having greatly 
moreaaed the power oI the Palaa. He is said to have ' brought into snbmiasien the 
kingdom of Vsrendra in the east and afterwards the provinoe of O^ivifa.’ See 
I A, 187«, Vol. rV, p. 366. 
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sufficient evidence to show that Devapala really had some mili- 
tary success. The chief rivals of the Palas at this period v?ere 
the Gurjaras and the Rastrakutas. The contemporary princes 
may be arranged in the following tabular form : 


Devapala 
(c. 815-854 A.D.) 


Nagabhata (c. 815-833 A.D ) 

Bamabhadra 

Bhoja (c. 836-90 A. D.) 


Amoghavarsa 
(814-77 A.D.) 


In describing the career of Dharmapala we have already 
noticed how his preliminary success appears to have been ended 
by the vigorous attack of Nagabhata II, who may have even 
captured Kanauj by ousting Cakrayudha. But the success of the 
Gurjara combined the other claimants for Kanauj against him. 
If we are to believe the Rastrakuta records, the Gurjaras were 
defeated and the triumphant Deecani army advanced up to the 
Himalayas. What happened after this is not clear. Whether 
Nagabhata still held Kanauj, or whether Cakrayudha was restor- 
ed to his throne, is uncertain. But it is likely that the alliance 
between Govinda and Dharmapala which is hinted at in the Sanjan 
plates did not last long; for the Nilgund inscription of Amogha- 
varsa tells us that Govinda III fettered the Gaudas.’ But the 
death of Govinda III in c. 814 A.D. and the internal dissen.sions 
of the Rastrakutas which followed must have come as a welcome 
relief to the Palas.* The death of Nagabhata II in about 921^ A.D. 
and the accession of the weak Ramabhadra further helped Deva- 
pala to realize his ambition.* He may have again recovered the 
same position in Northern India which was enjoyed by his father 
Dharmapala for some time. But as the Barah grant of Bhoja, 
dated in 836 A. D., tells us that it was issued from Mahodaya, 
it must be assumed that either Devapala lost ground during the 
latter part of his reign or that Kanauj remained under the Gur- 
jaras since the time of Nagabhata H and could not be recovered 


‘ lA, Vol. VI, p. 103, hoe 8. 

* BG, Vol. I, Part n, pp. 402 and 409. 
’ JL, Vol. X. pp. 48 ff. 
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by the Palas.* Ipd eed verse 18 of the G walior mscription which 
refers to Bhoja’s victory over Dharmaprila's son appears to indi- 
cate a Gurjara success over Devapala.^ 

The recent discovery of the Nalandfi copper-plate of Devapala 
has thrown an interesting sidelight on the history of Bengal and 
Bihar of this period. The plate records the grunt of live villag- 
es in the Visaycis of Rajagj'ha and Gaya by the Pala king at the 
request of Suoartiadilpadhipati Mahuiaja Balaputradeoa, 
grandson of a Sailendra king of Yai a-bhuini The land was 
intended for the upkeep of u Buddhist luonastery built by the 
Sailendra king at Nrilanda ® As Yava-bhuini and Suvarnadvipa 
have been identihed with the islands of Java and Sumatra this 
record is an evidence of inteicouise between the lower Ganges 
valley and the islands of the East Indian Archipelago in the 
middle of the 9th century Tlieie may have been a regular pil- 
grim-traffic, possibly by sea, between these islands and the 
mouths of the Ganges. 

The following records of Devapfila’s reign have so far been 
discovered : 

(1) Monghyr i/ra at. —Discovered in Monghyr in 1780. 
Single plate of tliick copper uritten on both sides f28-l-29 lines). 
On the top of it is soldered a seal; in the central panel of this is 
the well-known Sarnath device, the dhanna-cahra, with two 
antelopes at the sides. Underneath is the royal name 3n- 
Devapdladevasya. The inscription opens with a verse in praise 
of Buddha, and then gives the genealogy of the donor 
from Gopala. It was issued from Sn-Muigagin-samavasita- 
Srlma'j-jayashandhdvdni by Ps.-P.-Pb.-M.->§n-Dharmapaladeva- 
padaniidhyata Ps.-P.-Ph.-M* »§rj??iad-Devapala, and records 

‘ Ei, Voi. v, p. an. 

* Ibid. Vol. XVn, pp. 99 ff. 

* For the Sailendras see JBRAS, 1887-89, XVII, Part II, pp. 1.10 j El, Vol. 
XVn, pp. S16 ff. See also in this oonneotion The Yupa Ineertpttms ol King 
Mviavarman from KoeUt (Bast Borneo) , edited by Dr. Vogel, pp 202 S. 

* Henceforth these titles will he represented in abbreviation as follows : Paramo- 
taMgata = Ps,, Parameharo=P., ParamabhattaruJca= Pb , Mahara]adhtTaia=M. 
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the gift of Mesika-grroma, in Krimila- Fijoj/a and Sri-Nagara 
(mod. Patna district) to the Bhatta-pravara Vlhe- 
karata Misra in the year 33 of the king’s reign. The Dutalta of 
the inscription was the son of the donor, Yuvaraja Eajyapala.^ 

(2) JVflZanda grant.— Unearthed at Nalanda in 1921. Single 
plate : 42 lines (obverse), and 24 lines (reverse). The seal is 
the same as in the Monghyr grant. The introductory portion 
(first 25 lines) is identical with the same portion of the Monghyr 
plate. This record was also issued from Mudgagiri, but is 
posterior to the other record by six years, being dated in year 
39. Genealogy same as in the Monghyr grant. It records that 
Devapaladeva, at the request of Suvainadvlpadhipati Mahardja- 
Sn-V{B)dlapuUadeva, granted five villages, four of which lay in 
Rajagrha-Fisfli/a of SrInagara-B/m/cii while the other lay in 
Cruya-Visaya. The grant was made for the upkeep of the 
monastery built at Nalanda by the said king of Suvarnadvipa 
(Sumatra?). The endowment is entirely Buddhist. The 2nd, 
side of the plate introduces the Diitaka of the grant, who 
is referred to as Dharmadhikare’smin.^ Sri-V(B)alavarma- 
Vyaghratatl-MandlaZadhipafi.® Then follows an account of 
Balaputradeva. We are told that there was a king of 
Yava-bhumi who was a Sailendra-vniHiiatilaka. He had a son. 
As PaulomI was to Indra, so was Tara the agramahisl to this 
son. Tara was the daughter of the great ruler Dharmasetu 
(Varmasetu ?) of the lunai race {Rapiafi Soma-kuldnvayasya 


‘ The plate wes first published in 1788 in Vol I, pp 123 ff of the Asiatic Researches. 
The inscription then mysteriously disappeared In 1892 Eielhorn published a text and 
translation of the record from its lithogiapbic representation in the Asiatic Researches 
See 14, Vol XXI, pp. 254 ff This text was published with notes in the Gau^alekhamSla, 
pp. 33 fl. It was one of the romances of Indian history when the grant was discovered a 
few years back in Eenwaod House in England in the oonrse of some repairs. It has been 
now edited by Dr. Barnett with an excellent photographic facsimile from the original plate 
in El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 304 ff ; the grant now belongs to Kenwood Estate. 

= In this religions function according to the editor •, but oonld it mean in this Depart- 
ment of Daw ? 

■i Vyaghratati is in the Khalimpur grunt included in the Bhiikti of Pupijravordhana. 
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mahatah Dharmasetoh) . As the son of Suddhodana was born 
of Maya, so was born of her the illustrious Balaputra. 
Having realised the transitoriness of wealth and attracted by 
the excellences of Nalanda he built a vihdra in that place. 
Though the inscription is Buddhist, it is significant that in the 
last verse a hope is expressed for the continuance of the grant 
in the following words : "as long as the Granges has her limbs 
agitated by the extensive plaited hair of Hara,” — etc.^ 

(3) Gliosrawa stone viscnpUon — The stone was discovered 
7 miles south of the town of Bihai in the village of G-hosrawa 
in 1848. It has 19 lines of Sanskrit verse, and records the 
establishment of a Va^rdsana by a Buddhist monk, VIradeva. 
The inscription opens with verses in praise of Vajrg^ana 
(Buddha), and then gives an account of VIradeva. In Nagara- 
hara (near mod Jalalabad), the ornament of the countries of 
Utfardpatha, there was born Bdjasakha-dvijavara Indragupta, 
who married Raijeka Their son VIradeva after reading the 
Vedas and having finished other studies {3dstras) went to 
Kaniska-mahd-vihdra (near modern Peshawar), and became a 
disciple of dcdrya Sarvainasanti. After some time VIradeva 
came to Mahabodlii in order to wwsliip Vajrasana. Prom that 
place he went to Ya^ovarmapura ^ to see sahadefi-bhiksus. There 
he remained for a long time and received woiship from the 
bliMuanddfeipa-Devapala, and later on was .appointed as the 
director of the Nalanda (modern Baragaon) monastery. He 
there built a bhavana as high as Kailasa peak for Vajrasana.® 

(4) Ndlandd image-inscription. — The inscription is incised 
on a metallic image of Samkarsana excavated at Nalanda.* 

* The inaonption was discovered by Hlranand Sastrl at Nalanda m 1921 ; mentioned 
in the AST, Central Circle, 1920-21, pp 37 11 It was edited by N. G. Majumdar from the 
Varendra Research Society, Bajshahi, in April 1925 and in El, Vol, XVII, pp. SlOff, by 
H. SSstrl. 

* Bihar according to Onnningbam $ according to Hnltzsch Ghosrawa. 

’ Rirat pabliahed in JA8B, 1848, Vol XvH, Part I, pp 492 fl. ; edited by Eielhom 
in lA, Vol. XVII, pp. 307 ff. The same text has been published with notes in Oaitfalelcha. 
mSlS with a plate, pp. 45 ff. It is now preserved in the Indian Mnseum, Oalcntta. 

< A5I, 1920-21, p. 86« 
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The eviclenice of these records show that like his father 
Devapala at least retained his hold on Bihar and North Bengal. 
A.S we have already suggested, there is evidence that he wielded 
greater power than the distribution of his inscriptions would 
suggest.^ We have again no means of knowing his exact reign- 
period. Taranatha assigns him 48 years, while his inscriptions 
so far discovered give us his 89th j’^ear. Though it is not un- 
likely that he may have reigned for some time after this, the 
years c. 816-54 A D. assigned to him in our chronology may be 
taken as a rough approximation of his reign-period ^ The Pala 
records are silent about the names of any queen of Devapala, 
and mention only one son, the Yiiva)a]a Ra^yapala, who was 
the DutaM of the Monghyr grant issued in the 23rd year of 
his reign. As he is not mentioned in any subsequent Pala 
records, it has been usually assumed that he died during the 
reign of his father.* As nothing indicates that the next ruler 
succeeded to the throne peacefully, and, on the contrary, there 
appears to have been a palace revolution, the arguments applied 
ini the case of Tribhuvanapala ‘ apply with more force in his 
case. But if it is to be supposed that he died before his father, 
I would suggest that the event may have taken place before the 
29th year of Devapala and this would explain the rather unusual 
procedure of appointing an ofl&cer of North Bengal to serve as 


‘ The etatements in the Badal praiasti that Devapala always stood at the gate 
awaiting the leisuie of his Brahman minister DarbhapS^i and that he sat on his throne 
trembling before him s'jonld not be coupled with the election of Oopala, as in Gaudalekha- 
mala, p 7!) fn Though it is possible that the ministers enjoyed great power it would be 
perhaps going too far to represent them as Eing-makers The passages referred to above 
occur in a private inscription of the ministerial family, whioh naturally tried to praise its 
members in the orthodox style of the prasastikdras 

^ If, as seems not unlikely, the CaudeSvara, the master of Ked&ra Mi^ra, be taken as 
Devapala, then 3 generations served him as ministers, an undoubted evidence of the king’s 
long reign. As EedSra Mi^ra was also the minister of the next king, he may be accepted 
as a young contemporary of Devapala. 

^ For a different view see OaudalehhaTnald, p 40 fn , where Maitra suggests the 
identification of Bajyapala with Vigrahapala I But as there is sufficient reason to believe 
that the latter was not the son of Devapala his argument falls to the ground. 

* See supra, p. 290. 
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DUtaka in a grant of land in Bihar, executed in Monghyr. In 
any case the Pala inscriptions always represent Vigrahapala I 
as the successor of Devapala. In the Badal praSasti king Sura- 
pala is placed between Devapala and Narayanapala. Thus it is 
likely that Vigrahapala I and Surapala were names of the 
same person. The relationship of this Vigrahapala-Surapala 
with Devapala has however given rise to considerable differences 
of opinion. In the Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal Dr. Hoernle stated : ‘ It seems clear from this (Amgachi) 
grant that Vigrahapala was not a nephew, but a son of Devapala; 
for the pronoun his son ” (tat-sunuk) must refer to the nearest 
preceding noun which is Devapala. In the Bhagalpur grant 
this reference is obscured through the interpolation of an inter- 
mediate verse in praise of Jayapala, which makes it appear 
as if Vigrahapala were a son of Jayapala. Mr. Maitrey.i 
held that, since in both these grants DevapSla is distinctly 
called Jayapala’s purvaja, they must be brothers.® Dr. Kielhorn 
on the other hand expressed the opinion that Vigrahapala- 
Surapala was the son of Jayapala, and the grandson of Vakpala,^ 
the second son of Gopala I.® This view seems to be supported by 
the fact that the names of Vakpala and Jayapala are entirely 
omitted from the inscriptions of Dharmapala and Devapala, and 
regularly appear in the inscriptions of the descendants of Vigraha- 
pala I, which is explained only by assuming that they were the 
grandfather and father of that king.^ It is also significant that 
in the inscriptions which foUow Vigrahapala I the victories of 
Devapala’ s reign are mainly ascribed not to Devapala himself 
but to Jayapala, which finds a parallel in the Badal praSasti, 
which ascribes the victories to the ministerial family. But the 
latter is a private inscription the main object of which was to 
praise the family of Garga. The praise of Vakpala and Jayapala 

* Fait H, Appendix Q, p. 206. 

* Qau^olehhmnaUl, pp. 66*60 1., notea. 

SI, Vol. Vm, Appendix I, p. 17, fn. 6. 

* BShgtaSr UihSt, Snd Ed., Vol. I, p. 318. 


88 
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in the official records of Vigrahapala’s successors appears to be 
meaningless unless we assume that they were specially connected 
with Vigrahapala I in the way that Kielhorn has suggested. 

Vigrahapala I appears to be a rather shadowy personality. 
Though it is sometimes said of him that he was the cause of 
infinite trouble to his enemies, or that he was a veritable enemy- 
destroying Indra, no definite victories are ascribed in any in- 
scription to him. Our suspicions seem to be confirmed by V. 17 
of the Bhagalpur grant of his son Narayanapala, which runs as 
follows : “ Let asceticism be mine and the kingdom thine. 
Thus two men have spoken to two others, Vigrahapala to him 
and Sagara to Bhagiratha.” This appears to be a clear hint that 
Vigrahapala I abdicated in favour of his son. Another hint of 
his peaceful disposition seems to be contained in V. 7 of the 
same inscription, which compares him with Ajatasatru, which 
was a name of the elder Pandava Yudhisthira.* The same 
verse informs us that Vigrahapala married Lajja, the ornament 
of the Haihaya race (Haikaya-vafhsa-hhusa). The Badal prasasti I 
informs us that Surapala often attended the sacrificial ceremonies'^ 
of his Brahman minister Kedara Misra, and with bent head and 
his soul bathed in the waters of faith, received the holy waters 
(V. 15). To this king are ascribed two inscriptions incised on 
the pedestal of two images of Buddha. These are said to have 
been found somewhere in Bihar and are supposed to contain the 
name of Uddandapura (mod. town of Bihar). The inscrip- 
tions record that the images were installed by Pur^adasa, a 
Buddhist monk of Sind, in the 3rd year of Surapala.* 


* Oaudalehhamala, p. 67 fo. I think Maitieya is nght in taking this sense. A 
comparison with the Nfiga (HaiyaAka?) king Ajataiatm of Magadba is most improbable. 

’ These inscriptions are apparently the same which are edited by Prof. N. Obakra* 
varti in JA3B, 1908, pp. 107-08; Mr. Chakrayarti was of opinion that the inscriptions be* 
long to Siirap&la II, Mr. R D. Baneiji on palaeograpbic grounds referred them to Snrapala 
I See MASS, Vol. 8, No. 3i p. 67. He is supported by Mr. Bhattacharyya in the IHQ, 
September 1927, pp. 686.87, who rightly points out that the data od the plate published by 
Cbakravarti is 3 and not 2. 
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Vigrahapala I was succeeded by his son NarSya^apala. 
Though very few political facts are known for his long reign, 
yet from the number and distribution of his records he appears 
to have been a more substantial figure. The following records 
are known for his reign : 

(1) Gaya stone inscription. — At present lying in the court- 
yard of the Visnupada temple at Gaya. It contains 16 lines of 
'very incorrect Sanskrit, like that of the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 
of Nepal ; ’ very carelessly incised. The purpose of the inscrip- 
tion is to record the erection of a monastery for Brahmanical 
ascetics by a man named Bhandadeva in the 7th year of king 
Narayanapala.^ 

(2) Indian Museum stone inscription. — Two lines incised 
on ‘a long piece of carved stone, probably a portion of a pedestal. 
Most probably it came with other sculptures from the Behar 
Museum.’ Its find-place is not definitely known. The inscrip- 
tion records the creation of an image in the 9i;h year of ParameS- 
(/flm-NarayanapSladeva by the Andhra-vaisayika Sdkya-bMtsu 
StJiavira Dharmamitra.®* 

(3) Bhagalpur grant. — Discovered iu Bhagalpur, in Bihar. 
Single plate written on both sides; 54 lines (front side 29 and 
back 26). The usual seal contains the legend Sri-Nardyanapalw- 
deoasya. The inscription begins with a verse in praise of Loka- 
ndtha Dasabala (Buddha), then gives the genealogy of the Palas 
from Gopala to the donor. Verse 3 contains the famous passage 
about the relationship of Dharmapala with Indraraja and 
Cakrayudha of Kanau]. From this inscription onwards 
Vakpala and Jayapala regularly appear in the genealogical 
tables of Pala inscriptions, and the victories of DevapMa’s 
reign are ascribed to JayapSla. The iSdsana was issued 
from the Jayaskandhdvdra at Mudgagiri, and records the 


' DiBcoTered and noticed by Cnnningbam, ASB, Vol. m. p. 120, No. 6, Ft. XXXVI ; 
re-edited in MASS, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 6(W1. 

‘ Fust noticed by Pap4it Vidyavinod in tbe Saniya Sihxtya-PanyaUPatnki, Vol. 
XV, p. 18, Then edited in MASS, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 62. 
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grant of Mukutika-</r5«ia in Kakfo-Visaya in Tlra-Bhukti 
(mod. Tirhut) by Ps.-M. Vigrahapaladeva-padonud^ata 
P.-Pb-M. Narayanapaladeva, to the temple of iSiva-bhat^raka 
and Pasupata-acdrya-parisad at Kalasapota. The gift was made 
in the 17th year of the king. In lines 38-39 the king boasts 
of having built 1,000 temples for the said Siva ini the same 
locality. The DUtaka of the grant was Bhat^a Gurava ‘‘ who 
knew the meaning of the idea of Brahman... was extremely 
well-read in all the Srutis together with their angas, and per- 
formed great yapas.’ The record was incised by MaAkhadasa, 
who is described as Sat-Saatatata-janmd. It is to be noticed 
that the title Paramasaugata does not occur here among the 
titles of the king.* 

(4) Badal pillar inscription. — Found incised on a stone 
monolith at a distance of 3 miles from Badal in Dinajpur district, 
Northern Bengal. It contains 29 lines. Characters are well 
engraved and skilfully formed. The first 28 lines are in 8ans'- 
krit verse. The proper object of the inscription was to record 
in verses 27-28 the erection of a Garwda-stamhha, i.e., a pillar 
bearing on its top a figure of the mythical bird Garuda, by the 
Brahman Gurava Misra, who was a minister of Narayanapala. 
But the epigraph is really a panegyric on Gurava Misra and his 
ancestors, who served as counsellors and ministers of the Palas 
from Dharmapala to NarayanapSla. Kielhorn had suggested 
that this Gurava is identical with the Bhatta Gurava mentioned 
as the Diitaka of the Bhagalpur grant. The inscription was 
incised by Sutradhdra "Visnubhadra. The upper part of the 
pillar with the figure of ‘ the foe of the serpents’ is broken off 
and IS now missing.* 

‘ First edited by Dr. R. L. Mitfe in JA8B, Vol, XLVII, Part I, p, 384. It waa 
re-edited by Hultzach in lA, Vol. XV, pp. 304ff, The text ia reprinted m the 
Khamala with notes. It is now preserved in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

* I^iscovered in 1780 by Oharles Wilkina. He published a tranalatioi of the epigraph 
in 1788 m the Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. pp. 131-44. In 1874 a mnblated and careleas 
tranaoript of the maonption with a translation was published by P, C. Ghosh in JAflB, 
Yol XLITI, Part I, pp. 356-63 Properly edited by Kielhorn m K/, Vol. II, pp. 160-67. 
Ke-edited m Goa^aZe/ihamaZo, pp* 70ff. under the name Garit^a-stambho-Zipi. 
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(5) Uddandapum image-inscription . — The inscription is 
incised on a brass image of Parvatl. It is a votive inscription, 
and runs as follows : “ The pious gift of ThSruka, son of 
Eanaka Ucha (CJtsa), resident of Uddandapura (mod. town of 
Bihar), in the 54th year of the reign of the illustrious 
Narayanapaladeva.” ' 

From these records it is clear that NarSya^apaia ruled for 
at least 54 years, and must have held a large portion of Bihar. 
In his case too, though we have plenty of vague praise, there is 
no evidence of his military activity or success Even the Badal 
prasasti fails to note any such victories for G-urava Misra, the 
minister of Narayanapala, as it mentions in the case of Garga, 
Darbhapani, or Kedara Misra, the ministers of Dharmapala and 
Devapala. The reason for this becomes clearer when we look to 
the following table of the most important contemporary kings 
who had relations with the Palas : — 


VigrabapSla I (s. 854*67 A D.) Bboja (c 836.90 AD) 

NSrSyanapala (c. 867-911 A.D.) Mabeodrapala I (c. 890-910 

AD.) 


Amogbavarsa (c. 814-77 

A.D) 

Ki?pan (0.888-916 A.D) 


The Nilgund stone inscription of Amoghavarsa (866 A.D.) in- 
forms us that the rulers of Anga, Vanga, and Magadha worshipped 
him.^ This statement is also found in the Siriir stone inscrip- 
tion (866-67 A.D.) of the same king.® In the DeoU grant of 
Krsna III, Krsna II is said to have initiated the Gau4as in 
Vinayavrata and received worship from Ahgas, Magadhas and 
others.^ Bhoja was already in the possession of Mahodaya as 
early as 836 A.D. His Gwalior inscription, dated in 876 A.D., 


‘ Hot yet properly edited. Noticed m Bingalar Itihis, 2nd Ed.. Vol. I, p. 225. 
Q)he text IB given on the eame page, fn. 67 ; aleo in lA, 1918, Vol. 47, pp. 109-110. 
Dbe image le said to be now in tbe Uaseam oi the Babgiya SAbitya-Parijad. Tbe inaorip- 
tion ie ae followe : ^.USriya^pSladavaraJye Saiitvat, 64. &i.Uddayfaptira-vSttatya 
SlDtaka-XIchapiUra Thdrukasya. 

• BI, Vol. VI, p. 103, line 8. 

® U, Vol. Xn, p. 218, line 6. 

‘ BI, Vol. V, p. 198, V. 13. 
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informs us that he was bent upon '’conquering the three worlds.’ ' 
During the remaining years of his reign and his son’s rule there 
is unquestionable epigraphic evidence to show that the Gurjaras 
held the whole of Northern India from the Karnal district in the 
Punjab to the Kathiawar peninsula in the south,® and the 
borders of the Pala dominions in the east. In the Sagartal 
(Gwalior) inscription Bhoja claims to have burnt in the fire of 
his rage the powerful people of Bengal (brhad-vangan).^ The 
success of the Gurjaras against the Palas is shown by a series of 
inscriptions discovered in Bihar. A slab of stone bearing the 
figures of the ten incarnations of Visnu ini the walls of a modern 
temple of Siva at Eamgaya (just opposite the temple of 
Gadadhar at Gaya on the other side of Phalgu) bears a short 
inscription, which tells us that it was a gift of a certain 
Sahadeva in the 8th year (from) the ahhiseka of Mahendrapala.* 
Another image-inscription of the same king was discovered at 
Gunariya, near the Grand Trunk Eoad in the Gaya district. It 
is dated in year 9 of the same king.® A third inscription of the 
same king was recently discovered at Itkhori in the Hazaribagh 
district, on an image of Tara.® Another image inscription is 
reported to have been seen by Captain Kittoe ’ while two other 
inscriptions said to have been discovered ini Bihar and belonging 
to the reign of Mahendrapala are preserved in the British 
Museum.® It is thus clear that a large slice of Bihar including 

‘ Vol I, p 156, V 22 

’ SI, Vol I, pp. 162 ff , 186 ff., 214 ff ; Vol IX, p. 3 ; Vol. V, pp. 203 ff. Bijataraii- 
ffinl, V, 151 ; lA, Vol XV, p. 112 ; Elliot, Vol I, pp 4, 21. 

® ASI, 1903-04, pp 982, V 21 In El, Vol. XVII, p. 109, Va'Agdn is read as Va5l»o». 

* Cunningham, ASJi, Vol, III, p 123; MASS, Vol. V, No. 3, pp, 63-64. 

" Hid, p. 64 ; Cunningham, ASR, Vol HI, p, 124. 

° ASI, 1920-21, p. 35. 

’ MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 63. 

' NKOWff, 1904, pp. 210-11. It should be noted that of these two records one 
IS an image-insoiiption dated in Sa^vat 6, while the other contains 8 verses and is dated 
in SaHipat 2. The statement that they were discovered in hfagadha is made by Mr. B. D. 
Banerji in MASB, Vol. V, No 3, p. 64, and BdiigSlar ItihSs, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 227, 
fn. 69. Eielhorn, who notices the tw i inscriptions, does not say where they were originally 
found,and T do not know Mr. Banerji's authority for his assertion. 
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at least Gaya and Hazaribagh districts passed under the control 
of the Gurjaras. Bhoja had already obtained some successes 
against Devapala. The pressure was continued in the subsequent 
period; but it appears that up to the 7th year of Narayaoapala, 
the Palas succeeded in holding Magadha against the Gurjaras, 
who were now at the head of a mighty empire. As I have 
already shown, Vigrahapala and Naray auapala appear to have been 
rather men of peace, and were no match for their powerful rivals. 
Their position seems to have grown worse when they also became 
the targets of the attacks of the Eastrakuta sovereigns. It is 
indeed significant that during this long period of more than half 
a century (c. 854-911 A.D.) there is not a single allusion in the 
Pala records to a victory over the Gurjaras or the Bastrakutas. 
The silence of the prasastikaras bears eloquent testimony to 
the decadent state of Pala power during these years. Our 
conclusion is remarkably confirmed by the recent discovery of a 
stone pillar-inscription of the 13th year of Mahendrapala in the 
northern Mandapa of the Paharpur vihdra in Bajshahijdistrict 
(North Bengal).^ The Dighwa-Dubauh plate of this Gurjara 
emperor, dated in V. S. 955 (A.D. 898), records his grant of 
land in Sravasti-Bhukti (Gonda and Bahraicli districts in U.P.).® 
So it seems that some time after the 17 th year of Narayanapala 
(c. 874 A.D.) the Gurjaras gradually advanced eastward along the 
Northern bank of the Ganges, till in the 13th >ear of Mahendra- 
pala they annexed the whole of Tirhut and Northern Bengal. If 
the Uddandapura inscription of the 54th year of N5raya?apala 
has been correctly read we must suppose that the districts of 
Patna, Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas, all on 
the southern bank of the Ganges in Bihar still remained under 
the Palas, who possibly also ruled over portions of west, east 
and south Bengal. But as the Gurjara inscriptions show^^ their 

‘ Not yet edited. Disoovered lo tbe reoeot exoavations by tbe Snperiniendent of tbe 
Archaeological Surrey of the Eastern Circle. Noticed in A81, 1926-26, p. 141. 

* I A, 1886, Vol. XV, p. 112. Epr the correction of the date wrongly read hy Eleet aa 
156, see JBBAS, Vol. XXI, 1902.01, pp. 406 fl. 
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western rivals had crossed the Gandak and the Son in an 
enveloping movement to strangle their precarious existence in 
Bihar and West Bengal 

Narayapapala was succeeded by his son Rajyapala. The 
Bangad grant of Mahipala informs us that this king constructed 
many temples with lofty balls and dug numerous tanks deep as 
the sea (V. 7).^ The same inscription informs us that he married 
Bhagyadevi, the daughter of Tuiigadeva, ‘ the moon in the family 
of the Rastrakutas’ (V. 8).^ Kielhorn suggested that this Rastra- 
kuta prince was Jagattuhga II, the son of Krsna II, while N 
Vasu suggested that he is to be identified with the latter prince, 
who had the hiruda ^ubhatunga. A third suggestion is that he 
is the same as the Rastrakuta prince Tufiga-Dharmavaloka 
whose stone inscription was discovered in Bodhgaya.® Only one 
inscription has so far been discovered of this Pala king. This 
IS the Bargaon pillar-inscription of his 24th year. It was found 
at Bargaon, near Bihar (Patna District) on the site of old 
Naianda. The pillar and the record appear to have belonged to 
the rums of an ancient Jain temple. The inscription consists 
of five lines of incorrect Sanskrit, and records the visit of one 
Vaidanatha (Vaidyanatha), son of Monoratha, of the Vamka- 
kula, to a temple in the month of Marga[sirsa], in the 24th 
year of the reign of the illustrious Rajapala (Rajyapala).* This 
inscription shows that the Palas still held the Patna district, and 
possibly also Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas. 
The Gurjaras probably were in possession of the region now 
known as Shahabad district, and having crossed the Son 


* This IB also found in V 7 of the Amgachi grant of Vigrabapala III, and the Mana* 
hah grant of Madanap&la (V, 7) 

* This is found also in V 8 of the Amgaohi grant of Vtgrahapala HI and the Kanahah 
grant of HadanapSla (V. 8). 

f JASB, 1892, Vol. LXI, p, 80, fn. 9 ; N. Vasn, YoAger Jatlya lUhSi (RS/anya-RSV^a), 
p. 168 : Dr. R. D. Mitra, Buddlia Oaya, p. 195, PI. XL, hnea 8*9 ; BaAgSZdr ItihUt, 2nd Ed., 
Vol. I, p. 226. 

* IA,1917, Vol. 47, p. 111. The pillar la nott in a modem Jain temple at 
Bargaon ; see also JB0R3, December 1928, p. 439. 
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somewhere near Dehri, occupied Gaya and Hazaribagh districts, 
while m the north they overran the whole of Tira-Bhukti and 
VarendrI. But there is reason to conclude, as we shall see 
further on, that the Gurjara success was short-lived and their 
occupation of Gaya was not permanent. Eajayapala ruled at 
least for 24 years (c 911-35 A.D.), and was succeeded by his 
son Gopala II. Fiom the number and distribution of the 
records of this prince it is reasonable to conclude that there 
was probably a revival of Pala power under his rule. The 
following dates and records of his reign have so far been 
discovered : 

(1) Bodhgaya stone image-inscription. — Discovered in 
Bodligaya. The inscription is incised on the pedestal of am 
image; it begins with a verse in praise of the Jina (Buddha), 
and then records the erection of an image of the Muni (Buddha) 
by Dharmabhima, who describes himself as Sindhudbhava 
(native of Sindhu ^) and also as Sakrasena. In the last line we 
have . ‘ Sn-Gopala-deva-rdjye.’ No year is mentioned. But as 
the script shows a resemblance to the Badal praSasti and may 
therefore be referred to the 10th century A.D., the inscription 
has rightly been ascribed to Gopala II.' 

(2) Nalanda Vdgisvari stone image-inscription. — Discovered 
in the ruins of Nalanda. The inscription is incised on the pedes- 
tal of the image and records the erection of a statue of VdgUvari- 
hhattarikd at Nalanda in the 1st year of the reign of Ph.-M.-P. 
Gopaladeva. As the script of the record is later than that of 
the inscription of Dharmapala, it is now generally regarded 
as belonging to Gopala II It has been suggested that the 
w'ord Suvarnavrlhisakta occurring after the name of the 


' Dug out by CuDningham lU 1879 ; see piste XXVIII, No 2 in hie Maliabodht ; also 
ibid, p. 63. Edited by Prof N. Chakravarti in JASB, 1908, Vol, IV (N.B.), pp. 102-05 ; 
aee also JASB, 1909, pp. 103-04. Text reprinted in Qau49ltlchamSla with notes, pp. 88 S. 
According to H. F. Saetrl Sindhudhhdva ebould eignify Dbarmabbima’s raeial origin. 
This epithet according to the Pandit therefore makes Sakrasena a relative of DbarmapSla. 
The image is now in the Indian MassTlm, Calcatta. 

39 
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goddess indicates the custom of encasing the statues in gold 
plates.^ 

(3) A MS. of the Astasahasrika-prajnapararmtd was copied 
in the VikramaMa-deva-vihara in the year ]5 of P -Ph.-Ps.-M. 
Gopaladeva.’^ 

(4) A palm-leaf MS. of the Mmtreya Vyakarana bears the 
date year 57 of Gopaladeva’s reign. The characters of the MS. 
are described as Kutila of the 10th century A. D. The treatise 
gives in the form of a prophecy the life of Maitreya, the future 
Buddha, and his teachings. The work was thrice translated in- 
to Chinese, for the first time by Kumarajiva (384-417 A.D.).® 

From the records cited above it appears that Gopala II 
probably ruled for at least 57 years. This is in harmony with 
the statement found in the Bangad grant of Mahipala and all 
subsequent grants that Gopala 11 ruled this earth ‘ for a long 
time ’ (cirataram avaner ekapatnyd, etc.). The reappearance of 
Paia inscriptions in Gaya district appears to indicate n revival of 
Pala power during this period (c. 935-92 A.D.) and synchronises 
with the rapid decline of their western rivals, the Gurjara-Pratl- 
haras. In the Deoli inscription of the Rastrakuta Krsna ITT , 
Krsna II is said to have defeated an unnamed Gurjara sovereign, 
possibly Bhoja II.^ This Rastrakuta victory was followed by 
another crushing defeat of the Gurjaras. The Cambay plates 
of Govinda IV inform us that Indra Ill’s cavalry crossed the 
unfathomable Yamuna and devastated the city of Mahodaya 


‘ First discovered by Buchanan Bee Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. I, Plate XV, figure 
4 Cunningham noticed it in ASR, Vol. I, Plate Xm, p. 120. The inscription was fully 
read by H. P. Sastrl and properly edited by Prof N Chakravarti in J4SB, 1908, Vol.VI 
(N 8.), pp 103.06. The same text is printed in the Gau^alekhamdld, pp. 86-87. 

» JRAS, 1910, pp 160-61 

* A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanshrit MSS, in the Government Collection by H. P. 
SSstrl, Vol. 1 (Baddhist MSS.), Calcutta, 1917, pp. 14-16. Mr. B. D. Banerji has 
recently challenged S&stti'a reading of the date; JBOBS, December 1928, pp. 490 £ 
He suggests that the date is 17 while D. B. Bhandarkar thinks that it is 11. Sastfi 
still maintains that it is 67. I have given Sastrl's reading pending my personal 
examination of the date of the MS. 

* El, Vol. V, p. 193, verse 18. 
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(916-17 A.D).* The Kaaarese poet Pampa tells us that Nara- 
siihha, a Calukya feudatory of the Eastrakutas, put to flight the 
ai’my of the Ghurjjara-raja and terrified Mahipala so much that 
the latter fled in consternation ‘ not stopping to eat or sleep or 
rest.’ The Eastrakuta general, who was a contemporary of 
Indra III, claims to have ‘ bathed his horse at the junction of 
the Ganges and the sea.’ ^ It thus appears that the Gurjaras 
were for a time completely overwhelmed by their southern 
rivals, and though there is evidence that Mahipala succeeded 
in recovering some amount of his power, there can be no doubt 
that these defeats shook the empire of Bhoja and Mahendrapala 
to its very foundations so that in the period that followed, its 
vassal states gradually broke away under dynasties owning 
little or no allegiance to the eential government. It is therefore 
not surprising that the Palas should have striven at this 
time to regain some of their lost territories, and succeeded. 
But the decline of the Gurjaras did not afford any permanent 
protection to the Palas on their western frontier. The Khajuraho 
inscription of the Candella Yasovarman informs us that some- 
time before 953-54 A. D. he defeated the king of Gauda along 
with other princes of northern India.® 

During the latter pai t of the reign of Gopala II, or during 
that of his son Vigrahapala II, a great calamity appears to have 
fallen on the fortunes of the Palas. Verse 12 of the Bangad 
giant of Mahipala I, son of Vigrahapala II, tells us that this 
prince recovered his paternal kingdom, ‘ which had been snatch- 
ed away through pride of prowess by people who had no claim 


‘ Ibid, Vol. VII, pp 2611, V 19 JL, Vol X, pp. 66-67. 

° The Pampa Bhdrata or Vthramdrjuna Vijaya ot Pampa (941 A. D.), Ed. by L. 
Bice (Bibliotheca Caraabica), Bangalore, 1898, pp. 3 ff. The actual passage tells us that 
he bathed his horses m the junction of the Ganges and the sea {OaHgi-Vdrdhiyol). This 
statement may contain a hint that the Gorjara arms, which we have seen had already 
advanced as far as Itkhori in Hazaribagb, potnbly had advanced eastwards till 
sometime before 916-17 A.D. they had reached the mouths of the Hugli through Man- 
bhum, Bankura, and Midnapur districts. 

“ El, Vol. I, p. 126, V. 23. 
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to it.’ ^ Who were these enemies conquered hy MahlpSla? The 
question is probably answered by the discovery of a pillar-in- 
scription amongst the ruins of Bangad, in the district of Dinaj- 
pur, in North Bengal. ,The insciiption contains only three lines,, 
and records the erection of a temple of (5iva by a king of Gaud^ 
of the Kamboja family {Kd,nhoja-nvaya]a Gaudapati) The 
inscription possibly contains a date in the compound Kunjara- 
ghata-varsena, which according to some scholars means ‘ in the 
year 888.’ This date is then referred to the >‘^uKa era (A.D. 
966) . But this view has not been accepted by some prominent 
orientalists. Sir E. G. Bhandarkar, for instance, took it to 
mean, ' he who pours forth an array of elephants.’ Eecently 
Mr. E. D. Banerji has referred the inscription, on palaeographic 
grounds, to the peiiod between Narayanapala and Mahipala I.* 
This conclusion seems to agree with the fact that during the 
reigns of Eajyapala, Gopala 11, and Vigrahapala II (c. 911-92 
A.D.) no record of the Pala lulers have yet been discovered 
in North Bengal. After the Badal praiasti of the time of 
Narayanapala we have to come down to the reign of Mahipala I 
before we can find any inscription in that locality. Thus it 
is not unlikely that Mahipala probably refeired to this portion 
of Bengal as snatched away from his family and recovered by 
him. There is no means of knowing either the names or the 
number of the Kamboja kings who ruled in Gauda. It is 
difficult even to find out the origin of this line of princes. The 
word Kamboja does not materially help us. It occurs once 
in the Monghyr grant of Devapala in connection with his 
victorious campaigns. The context of the passage where it 
occurs, as well as its association with horses, would seem to 


* This is also found in t. 10 of the ICanabali giant of Madanapila. 

“ This toiBOPiption was first published by Westmaoott with Dr R. L. Mitra’s 
translation and oomments in the lA, Vol. I, pp 127.38. For controTersies on 
this publication see thtd, pp. 196 and 327. It was again edited by R. F. Chanda, in JA8B, 
1911, Vol. VII (N. S,), pp. 615-20. The inscribed pillar now stands in the garden in 
front of the palace of the MahBrajC of Dinajpur. 
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indicate that the composer of the inscription was referring 
to the Kambojas who are coupled with the Gandharas and 
placed somewhere near modem Afghanistan Prof. Poucher 
has pointed out that Nepalese tradition applied the name 
Kambo]a-de^a to Tibet. Accepting this suggestion, Chanda 
held that “ the Gaudapaii of the Ivamboja family probably 
came from Tibet, Bhutan, or some other Himalayan country 
at the head of a Mongolian hoide who aie now represented 
by the Koch, and the Paliyas of Northern Bengal, also known 
as Kajvaiisis.” ^ In this connection I would venture to point 
out that there was a Gandhara and possibly also a Kamboja as 
well on the north-eastern frontier of India, near the regions now 
known as Yunnan and Szechwan ® and it is not unlikely that 
these conquerors of Northern Bengal may have come from that 
direction. The history of the Biahmaputra valley, as we have 
shown elsewhere, tells of more than one ini asion by the Mongo- 
lojid tribes on its north-easterni frontier and the extension of the 
power of some of these con<]ueiors to the west beyond the 
Karatoya is probably not beyond the range of possibility. An 
Assamese conquest of North Bengal, though only a temporary 
one, IS shown by the Nidhaiipur insciiption of Bhaskaravarman.' 

The above discussion shows that, so far as our present 
stock of information allows us to conclude, it is more than 
likely that the Pala.s lost Noilhern Bengal {Gauda) during the 
period (c. 911-92 A. D .) The Bangad grant of Mahipala give* 
the following descripti on of Vigrahapala II 


^ JASB, 1914, p. 619 , G-audara]amala, p 37. 

‘ Campa, by It C Majamdar, Lahore, 1917i p xiv , Indian Cultural Influ- 
ences in Cambodia b; B. B Chaiterjee, pp 278-79. From about 12tb centoiy 
there was a school of repute among the moaks of Liittka, Southero Bban States, 
known as Kamboja^Sangha, see Haiitey, Hisforv of Burma, p. 109. fn. 1. 

' El, Vol. Xn, p. 73, line 3. See also supra, pp. 236 ff. 

* Ibid, Vol. XIV, pp 329-30 In the place of the word -mmarufu m this plate, 
oconrs -r=tarti{u in other grants. Sielhorn while editing this inscription read t^tarufu 
Sea JASB, 1892, Vol. LXI, Part I, p. 81 V 11 of this grant occurs also in the Amgacbi 
grant (V 14) where it describes the activities not of Vigrahap&la It, bnt of Vigrahap&la III. 
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‘^As the moon, the scatterer of myriads of rays, from the 
Sun, .so from him was born Vigrahapala-deva the scatterer of 
lunumberahle riches. By his rise (or birth), who was pleasing 
to the eyes on account of personal beauty (or by his soft rays), 
who was pure (or spotless), who was learned in the arts (kald- 
may a), was alleviated the distress of the world ” (V. 10). 

“ Whose war-elephants, like clouds, having drunk clear 
water in the eastern country, which abounds with water, after 
that having roamed according to their own will in the sandal- 
forests of the Malaya (country), (and) having caused a coolness 
in the Maru lands by throwing dense sprays (of water emitted 
from their trunks), enjoyed the slopes of the Himalayas” 
(v. 11). 

Mr. A. K. Maitreya has read in these two verses an indirect 
hint of the calamities which according to him fell in the reign 
of Vigrahapala II. He says : — “By referring to him as a moon 
sprung from the sea and getting thereby an opportunity of 
fastening upon him the (fault of) kalamayatva, the poet may 
have hinted at his adversities. In the next ^loka, the story of 
his elephants, after roaming about hither and thither and finding 
rest at last in the slopes of the Himalayas, and the reference 
immediately after this to the recovery of lost dominions by 
Mahipala, may lead us to believe that the first eclipse of the 
Pala power probably occurred in the reign of Vigrahapala II.” ^ 
This conclusion has been accepted by other scholars as reason- 
able,^ and fits in well with our scheme of things. Though 
there is at present nothing to support my guess I would venture 
to suggest that there might have been some connection between 
the extension of the Gurjara power in North Bengal and the 
Kamboja rulers of the same locality. If my suggestion 


^ GaudalekhamalS, p. 100, fa. The interpretation aeemi to be rather forced 
specially in the case of Y. 11, which appears clearly to refer, as Eielhorn took it, to his 
tours of conquest. But this vague eulogy should not mean anything, 

” Bangalar lUhas, 2nd Ed., Vol. 1, pp. 288.89. 
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that these rulers were of Yunnanese origin, who came to the 
Brahmaputra valley and then to North Bengal, be accepted then 
it is possible they might have come to Bengal as allies of the 
Gurjaras. A double attack like this was eminently successful 
against Sasahka when Harsa and Bhaskaravarman combined 
against him. The withdrawal of Giirjara power after their 
defeat by the Rastrakutas in c. 916-17 A D left the Kambojas 
masters of Northern Bengal. Jbijdiow it i^. ceitain that there 
was no great interval between the disappearance of the Gurjara 
hold on Gauda proper and the rise of this line of kings. ^ 

Vigrahapala II was succeeded by his son Mahipala I. For 
his reign we have the following dates and records : 

(1) The Baghaura Naraijana image-inscription. — This 
image-inscription was discovered in a village near the subdi vi- 
sional town of Brahmanbaria in the Tipper a district. It was 
dug out of a pond in the village of Baghaura of that subdivision. 
The inscription is incised under the lotus-seat of a standing 
image of Naraya^a The characteis belong to the N. E. variety 
generally known as Kutila, which gave birth to modern Bengali 
script. The inscription is dated in year 3 in the reign of Ma hl- 
paladeva, and records that the image was the meritorious work 
of Paramavais^ava Vanilca Lokadatta, belonging to (the village 
of) Bilakindaka (probably the mod. village of Bilakendual 
near Baghaura) in Samatata. As Mahipala II had a short 
and troublesome reign, the inscription has been referred to 
Mahipala I.® 

(2) A Cambridge library palm-leaf MS. the As^sdhasrika- 
prajndpdramitd, was copied in the y ear 5 of P.-Pb.-Ps.- M. 
M ahlpaladev a. For reasons given in (1) this date is also refer- 
red to Mahipala I.® 

^ After the MS. was sent to the typist Dr. Baychaudhori of the UnWersity of Calcatta 
has written to me about the connection of the Gnrjara.Pratibaras and Eambojaa. Ae far 
as I know, he believes that the Kambojas cams into N. Bengal in the train of the Gnxjara 
forces from N. W. India. 

^ Elf *Vol. KVn, pp, 368-66. 

‘ CBMC.pp. 100-01. 
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(3) A Nepal palm-leaf MS. of the same work was written at 
Nalanda in th e year 6 of the rei gn of Pb.-M.-P.-Ps. Vigrahapala- 
Aeva-padmudhyata Ph.-M.-P -Ps. -MahTpaladeva. For the reason 
given m (1), this date is also referred to the reign of Mahipala I.^ 

(4) Bangad grant. — Discovered among the ruins called Ban 

Rajargad or Bangad in the Dinajpur district, Bengal. Single- 
plate surmounted by a highly wrought ornament containing the 
usual seal of the Palas, and the inscription iSrl-Mahlpaladevasya. 
Inscribed on both sides, 34 lines on the front and 28 lines 
on the back. The first 24 lines give the genealogy of the Palas 
from Gopala to Mahipala I. Veise 12 runs as follows : “from 
him (Vigrahapala II) was born MahTpaladeva, who, slaying 
all enemies and having obtained his paternal kingdom, which 
had been snatched away through pride of prowess by people 
who had no claim to it, placed his lotus-like feet on the 
heads of kings.’’ The inscription was issued from the 
“victorious camp’’ situated at Vila(^)sapura on the Bhagirathl. 
It records that in the^Oj h Tear ■eL.^ Ps.^ ilL-'Vigrahapaladeva- 
pManudhyata F -Ph.-M. Mahipaladeva, in the name of Lord 
Buddha, after bathing in the Ganges according to custom 
{vidlii), gave to the excellent Brahman Bhattaputra Krsnaditya 
Sarman the village of Kuratapallika in the Gokuhka-MondaZa 
in the Kotivarsa-Fisai/a m the Pundravardhana-BhMfcti. The 
Dutaka of the grant w^as the Mantri Bhatta Vamana, and 
it was incised by the Mahidhara. The first 5 slokaa of 

the inscription are also found in the Bhagalpur grant of 
Narayanapala. The 6th is slightly different.* 

(5) Bodhgaya stone image-insoiption. — The inscription 
consists of 3 lines, and is incised on the pedestal of an image of 


1 The MS. was exhibited by H. F. Ssetrl at the March meeting of the Asiatic Sooie^ 
of Bengal, 1899 ; see Proceedings for that year, pp. 69-70. 

* The inscription was first pnbliahed by Kielborn in JASB, 1892, Vol. LXI, Part I, 
pp 77-87. The text was then printed in the Oaudalekhamala with notes. Recently it 
has been again edited by Mr. Banerji m BI, Vol. XIV, pp. 324-330, The plate is now 
the property of Mr. N, N. Vasu of Bengal. 
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Buddha sitting in the BhUmusparsa-mudra. It is in an imper- 
fect state of preservation, having lost a number of letters. It 
records the erection of two gandha-kutis, probably along with 
this image, i n the 11th year of M.-P.-Pb.-Ps. Mahipaladeva. 
For the reasons given in^) this date is also referred to Mahl- 
pala I.^ 

(6) Nalandd stone inscription. — This inscription was dis- 
covered during excavations at the site of the great temple of 
Baladitya at Nalanda. The inscription consists of 11 lines; and 
apparently records the gift of the elaborately carved gateway at 
the foot of which the inscription is reported to have been 
discovered. We are told that this gift was made by Pravara- 
mahdydna-ydyinah-Paramopdsaka Baladitya, a resident of 
Tailadhaka (mod. village of Telara or Teladha, about 21 miles to 
the west of Bargaon, i.e., ancient Nalanda), and an immigrant 
from KauaambI, in th e year 11 of M abipala, when (the great 
temple) was restored after it had been burnt down. On 
palaeographic ground the inscription was referred to Mahipala I 
by Kielhorn.'^ 

(7) Samnath stone inscription. — Discovered in digging 
stones at Sarnath at about 520 ft. to the west of great tower, of 
Dhamekh. The inscription consists of only two lines, and is 
incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha, which is now 
broken above the hips. “ The historical part of the inscription is 


' The inscription was first noticed b; Ciinningbam, see hia A5ii,yol. Ill,p 122, No 
9, plate XXXVn, No. 6 , edited by B. D. Banerji in MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 76. The 
image is now worshipped as one of the five Fapt^avas in a small shrine in front of the great 
temple at Bodhgaya. 

3 The inscription was discovered by Captain Marshall in 1864 A cast of the inscrip- 
tion which was sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was lost, and the epigraph was 
Fsdisoovered by Mr. Broadley. Noticed by Cnnoiogham in his ASS, Vol. HI, pp. 122>188; 
than edited by Kielhorn in SKOWO, 1004, Heft 8, pp. 111-112. Prof. N. Chakravatti 
edited it again in JASB, 1908, Vol. IV (N.S.), pp. 106-107 ; text printed with a plate 
and notes in ohe OaudalekhamSlS, pp. 101-108, under the name ‘ Biladttya Stone Intonp- 
turn.' For identification of Teladhaka sea ASS, Vol. XI, pp. 164 ff. The record is now 
in the Indian Mnseum, Calcutta. 

40 
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engraved below the statue.” Then follows a band of sculptures 
of seven panels. The central panel contains the Dharmacakra, 
the 3rd and the 5th two antelopes (exactly as in Pala 
seals), the 2nd and the 6th two tigers, and the 1st and 7th two 
kneeling male figures, which support the stone above with their 
hands, like the giants in front of Cave III at Nasik. The 
inscription begins with Om namo Buddhdya. Then we are told 
that “ The illustrious Sthirapala and his younger brother the 
illustrious Vasantapala, whom the lord of Gauda, the illustrious 
Mahipala, caused to establish in Zasi hundreds of precious 
monuments of his glory, such as lianas [i.e., Lingas ?), paintings 
(citra) and bells {ghanta), after he had w'oi shipped the feet of 

the gum j^n-Vamara£ at Varanasi lepaired the Dharma- 

rdjika and the Dharmacakra with all its parts and constructed 
this new gandha-kutl with stones coming from 8 different holy 
places (a^ta-mahasthdna-iaila’viniimita).” The date (V.) Sam- 
vat 1083 (A.D. 1026) is given at the end.' 

(8) Imadpur image-inscnption. — In the course of excava- 
tions of a mound called Jowhri Di, near the village of Imadpur 
in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar, tuo groups of inscribed 
brass figures were dug out. The inscriptions, which were iden- 
tical ran as follows : Snman Mahlpdladeva-rdjasa Samatt 48 
jesta dina Sukala paksa 2.’ 

(9) Titarawa image-inscription. — The inscription is incised 
on the base of a colossal statue of Buddha at Titarawa, an 


’ The inBcnption (now in Lucknow Museum) was discovered in 1794, and a transcript 
of it was published in Astatto Researchei, Vol V, p. 183 , Cunningham published a defec- 
tive translation in his Vol. lU, pp. 121-122; the text is given in Vol XI, p, 168. 

Dr. Hultzsch edited it in /A, 1885, Vol XIV, pp. 139-140 Dr Vogel discussed the in- 
sriiption in the ASI, 1903-1904, pp, 222-223; Arthur Venis challenged some interpretations 
of Hultzsch in JAan, 1906, Vol, II (N. S.), pp, 446-447; edited also in the Oau^atehha- 
mSla, pp. 104.109; the interpretation of the inscription is full of di£6culties. In the 
main I have followed Hultzsch. 

^ These inscriptions have not yetibeen edited. They are noticed by Hoernie in fn. 17 
of his article on the POlaa of Bengal in 7A, 1886, Vol. XIV, p. 166. The excavations are 
noticed in a small article in JA3B, 1881, Vol. L, p. 98. 
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ancient site 6 miles from the town of Bihar in the Patna district* 
of Bihar. The record consists of “ three lines of very nmn]! 
letters which are too much injured to be read easily. The last 
word in the legible portion of the 3rd line is the name of 
Mahipala.” ' 

It IS evident from the above that Mahipala I had a long 
reign. According to Taranath, he ruled for 52 years.* The 
Imadpur image inscriptions show that he reigned at least for 48 
years ('*. 992-1010 A.D.). I have already referred to the argu- 
ments advanced to prove that the year 1026 A.D. of the Sarnath 
inscription was his last year, or the year immediately following 
his death, as inconclusive ® It is evident from the number and 
distribution of his records that Mahipala was a successful king. 
I have drawn attention to the passage in his grants and subse- 
quent inscriptions which give him credit for having recovered 
his paternal kingdom (vahu-darpad anadhikrta'viluptaiii rajyam 
anadija pitrdm) by killing his enemies in war. "^ince the earli- 
est inscription of his reign comes from Samata{ra, it has been 
assumed by certain scholars that before he succeeded in recover- 
ing his ancestral dominions, his kingdom Avas reduced to that 
portion of Bengal. They find confirmation of their conclusion 
in V. 11 of the Bangad plate of Mahipala, which according 
to them informs us that Vigrahapala II, after losing his 
kingdom, took shelter in the eastern country where water 


‘ Noticed by CnDniogham in 1873 in hig ASB, Yol. IH, p. 123. 

* I A, 1875, Vol IV, p 366 

• JA8B, 1921, Vol XVH (N S ), p. 4. Dr. R C Majomdar argues that since the 
sumtotal of the known reign-penods of the successors of Mahipala I, when added to 1026 
takes us to the second quarter of the 12tb century AD "it may be held that MabIpSla 
died c. 1026 A.D , and the same conclusion must be upheld even if it is proved that Madana* 
pala continued to rule for some time after the conquest of Varendra by Vijayasena " 
(c. 1120 A.D. ?). In BaAgalSr Itihas, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, pp. 267-268, the author argues that 
since the Sarnath epigraph does not use either Pravardhamana-ntjcgc-rajpa or Ealgdgo- 
etjaya-rajpc and the composer of the inscription has used akarayat, it should be assum- 
ed that at the time of the inscription Mahipala was dead. Bat he had the good sense to 
point out that bis arguments could not be used with any force, since the inscription in 
question is composed in verse and not in prose. See also tupra, p. 281 and fn. 1, 
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'abounds pvaci pTdCufd-poycisi).^ Apart from the fact 

that the inscription in question (No. 1) is an image-inscription 
which can be moved from place to place, I would point out that 
verse 11 of the Bangad grant does not bear that interpretation. 
It simply refers to the roaming about of the army of Vigraha- 
pala from the eastern country to the Maru lands and from the 
Himalayas to the Malaya country. J2he distribution of his 
inscriptions however shows, that, whatever the limits of his 
ancestral dominions were at the time of his accession, before his 
48th year he ruled over Gaya, Patna, and Muzaffarpur districts 
in Bihar, and possibly over the Tippera district in Bengal. 
From the composition of the Samath inscription, scholars have 
assumed that even Benares was included in his dominions about 
1026 A D.’’ His Bangad grant shows his power over Northern 
Bengal Mahipala therefore can very well be regarded as the 
second founder of the fortunes of the P8laB,> But his attempts 
to revive Pala power brought him into conflict with other 
ambitious sovereigns of India ''-A MS. of the GandakauUka of 
Kscuils'vara, dated 1331 A.D., refers indirectly to a conflict of 
Mahipala with the Karnatas. Prom the fact that it compares 
Mahipala with Candragupta and the Karqatas "with the na»a- 
Nandas, it can be assumed that the Pala king successfully 
repulsed an attempted invasion of his territories by the Caliikvas 
of Kalyaua, who were at this period the rulers of Karnata.' iThe 


' EI, Vol XVn, p. 364 , Bangalar Itthar, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p 139, unpublisbed irtiele 
by Mr. Stapleton noticed in fn. 8 on the lame page. 

’ MASS, Vol V, No. 3, p. 74; BSngalSr Ilihat, Znd Ed., Vol I, p. 240 
’ JASR, 1B93, Vol. liXII, Fart I; BaAgSlSr ItihSs, pp. 251 S. Bat from the (act 
that none of the insoriptions a( (he contemporaiy Ca}akja soTBieigns (Taila IT, Satyisiaya, 
Vikremaditya V, and Jayasnhha II) lefera to any conflict vritb the Palas, it may pot 
seem impossible that the author was referring to the Karifatiu of Miibilit and Nepal. 
But tbe possibility of such an identification is lendeied impoasible by the fact that these 
Ksrp&takas probably came to N.E. India in tbe tram of prince Vikramiditya, son of 
Calukya Somesveta I (1044-68 A.D ). See supra, pp. 203 ff. The identification of the 
Colas with Earpatas bowevsr is entirely mistaken , see GawfarajamSIa, p, zi. 
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possibility of another struggle with a western potentate is reveal- 
ed by a Nepal MS. of the Ramayana, the colophon of which tells 
us that it was copied in (V ) Samvat 1076 (A.D. 1019), when 
MahdraiSdhiraja PunyavaJoka SomavathSodhliava Gaudadhvaja 
^rrmad-Gangeyadem was reigning in Tira-Bhul ti.^ Some scholars 
have identified this Gahgeyadeva with the Tnpuri Kalacuri 
Giifigeyadeva, the father of LaksmI-Karna. As his Piawan rock 
inscription is dated in K E. 789 (1037 A.D ), there is no in- 

herent impossibility in the identification of the two kings.® If they 
are identified, then we must assume that Gangeyadeva conquered 
Tirhut and also Benares, which lay between his territories and 
Tlra-Bk«A,7t, some time before 1019 A.D. This conflicts with 
the interpretation of the Sarnath inscription according to which 
Mahipala was in possession of that city about 1026 A.D. Unless 
we now hold that building or repairing of temples in one of the 
sacred places of Buddhism by a Buddhist king need not necessarily 
imply his possession of that place,® ve have to agree with Prof. 
L4vi that this Gangeyadeva was perhaps a member of a local 
branch of the Kalacuris, for one of whom we have the Kahla 
(Gorakhpur Dist. U.P.) plates dated in V.S. 1134 and 1135 
(A.D. 1077 and 1079).* The only other possible interpreta- 
tion, if we accept the identification of the Gaudadhvaja Gafigeya- 
deva with the father of LaksmI-Karna, is to suppose that the 
latter was defeated some time between A.D. 1019 and 1026 
by Mahipala, who conquered Benares from the Kalacuri 
ruler. 

If the evidence of conflict with the Kanjatas and Kalacurig, 


* JASB, 1903, Vol. LXXn, Part I.'p. 18. 

* BSAgalar ItihSs, 2nd Ed., Vol. 1, pp. 262-63. 

* This IB qmte poBSible, Bee supra, pp. 294-95, tbe Nslandt grant of Devaptla. 

* El, Vol. VII, p. 86 ; Le Nipal, Vol. II p 202, fn. 1. The abaenoe of any expree- 
sion snob aa rSjye, ttjayaratye, KtdyiifarSjys, etc., in the Sarnath epigraph and the nuthod 
of dating the insoription in Vikrama era, -which is bo very unnBnal for Pilla reoordB found 
within their dominionB, natnrally raise the anspieion that Sarnath was poBiibly not inclnded 
in Mabipala's kingdom 
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is somewhat problematical, we are on firmer ground when we 
come to discuss the invasion of Mahipala’s dominions by the 
Colas. The Tirumalai (near Polur, North Arcot district, Madras) 
rock inscription dated in the 13th year of the Cola king Parakesa- 
rivarman, alias Rajendra-Coladeva I, contains the following 
account of his victories in Northern India “ (He) seized by 
(his) great, warlike army (the following) . . Odda-Visaya 

which was difficult to approach (and which he subdued in) close 
fights ; the good Kdsalai-nadu where Brahmanas assembled; 
Tanda-hutti, in whose gardens bees abounded (and which he 
acquired) after having destroyed Dharinapala (in) hot battle ; 
Tal'kana-ladam, whose fame reached (all directions, (and) 
winch he occupied), after having forcibly attacked Ranasura ; 
Vangala-deia, where the rain wind never stopped (and from 
which) Govindacandra fled, having descended (from his) male 
elephant ; elephants of rare strength and treasures of women, 
(which he seized) after having been pleased to put to flight on a 
hot battle-field Mahipala, decked (as he was) with ear-rings, 
slippers, and bracelets ; Uttira-ladam, as rich in pearls as the 
ocean ; and the Ganga, whose waters dashed against bathing- 
places (tirtha) covered with sand ^ 

As the Merpadi inscription of the same king, dated in his 
9th year, does not contain any account of those conquests,® it 
has been assumed with some probability that the-e victories were 
obtained in the course of some expeditions undertaken between 
the 9th and 13th years of his reign.® Rajendra Cola I, ascended 
the throne between the 27th March and the 7th July, A.D. 1012.* 
It may therefore be suggested that this northern expedition pro- 
bably took place roughly between 1021 and 1025 A.D. There 


' The iDBcriptioD was first edited bj Hnltssch in South Indian Inaeripttons, Vol. 1, 
Madras, 1890, pp. 95-99; it was re-edited by him in El, Vol IX, pp. 229-33 
^ South Indian Inscriptions, Vol III, Part I, 1899, Madras, pp 27-29. 

° Bangaldr ItiliSs, 2nd Ed , Vol. 1, p. 247 
* El, Vol. Ill, p. 262, and Appendix II, p. 22. 
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are some differences of opinion about the identification of the 
countries and princes mentioned m the above quotation. But 
there is general agreement amongst scholars ini accepting the 
identification of Mahipala of the Tirnmalai inscription with the 
first prince of that name in the Pala list.' The identifications of 
Ocl($a-Visaya with modern Orissa and of Koialai-nadu with 
Southern Kosala (the upper valley of the Mahanadi and its 
tributaries), first suggested by Hultzsch, are also generally 
accepted. But there are differences of opinion about 
Takhana-ladam and Uttira-lddam. Kielhorn in his list of 
South Indian Inscriptions ® accepted the suggestion of Hultzsch 
that they are to be identified with Daksina-Luta, and Uttara- 
Lata and located in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency. But 
while re-editing this inscription in 1907-08 Hultzsch accepted 
the view of Yenkayya “ that the Tamil term Had a does not cor- 
respond to Sanskrit Lata (Gujiat), but to Viicita (Berar).” * He 
would thus locate the places in Berar. I do not know whether 
Icidam can really stand for Ilddam. Anyhow the suggestion of 
Mr. B. P. Chanda that lad am should be taken to stand for 
Rd(lha seems to be more in harmony with the facts.® The men- 
tion of the Vangala-de^a after Takkana-ladam and of the Ganges 
after Uttara-lddam appear to be favourable to this latter 
suggestion. The probable identification of Tanda-butti (Da^da- 
Bhukti) with the Balasore district and the Southern portion of 
Midnapore district,® and the mention of Uttara-Rddha in Sena 


* First snggested by Kielhorn in El, Vol VIl, Appendix, p. 120, fn. 4. 

* South Indian Inscriptions, Vol I, p. 97. 

’ El, Vol VH, Appendix, p. 120, No. 733. 

* Annual Bepoit on Epigraphy by Venkayya for 1906-07, pp, 87 ff. ; El, Vol. IX, p. 981 , 
fn. 2. Dr. Barnett Baggesta : Tamil IlSiam or LS^am may stand for either Lata (m Guja- 
rat), or Riiha ; bnt I am anre it conld not= Virata, lor initial V conld not disappear. 

' Gau4arajamala, p. 40. 

‘ BonpSISr Itihas, Sod Ed,, Vcd. T, pp. 248-49; JlfdXB, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 71. In the 
commentary of the Ramacarita Jayasiihha of Dat}4a-Bhukti is said to have defeated Utfcale- 
4a Ear^aketarl and aided Bamapala in hia campaigns. See UASB, Vol. HI, No. I, p. 86. 
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and Varman inscriptions seem to be additional grounds for locat- 
ing the places in Western Bengal.^ 

Dharmapala, who was probably, as Mr. R. D. Banerji has 
suggested, the ruler of “ the marchland between Orissa and 
Bengal,” is otherwise unknown. The ending of his name in 
pala IS at the present stags of our knowledge an insufficient 
reason for connecting him with the Palas. The name of Rapa- 
sura, who was apparently the ruler of the tract situated to the 
north of Danda-Bhiikti, raises the question ot the authenticity of 
the Sura kings of Bengal, who are mentioned m the genealogical 
lists of Bengal match-makers (/ihatakas). The Kulapanjikds ot 
these ghatakas contain the following list of Sura kings : (1) Adi- 
sura, (2) Bhusura, (3) Ksitisura, (4) AvanTsura, (5) Dharanl- 
stira, and (6) Ranasura.^ The traditional account of the first of 
these princes, who is said to have brought five Brahmanas and 
Kayasthas from Kanyakubja to Bengal has been doubted on 
good grounds by more than one scholar.® But it is significant 
that the name of the 6th prince should be identical with the 
name of the ruler of Dakslna-Rddha. In the commentary of the 
Bdmacarita (II, 5), there occurs the name of one Lak8m^^iura, 
the ruler of Apara-mandara, who is described as one of the chief 
feudatories of Ramapala. It has been suggested by some scho- 
lars that Apara-mandara was situated in Western Bengal. The 
authenticity of a line ot princes bearing names ending in ^ura is 
further proved by the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena which 


' Ibid, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 7S The Sena inucnptioD la now edited in £7, Vol. XIV, pp. 
166 S. The giant waa dicovered m Katwa subdivision of Suidwan district, and the viUagt 
granted was situated in Uttara-Radha-Mandala ot the Vardhamana-Bhukti. For the 
Varman grant, see El, Vol. XII, pp 37 S, 

» JASB, 1908, Vol IV (N. S ), p 286, fn. 7. 

> Bee for the latest opinion on the eubiect El, Vol. XIII, pp. 287-80. AdiSnla ii plac- 
ed b; varioae anthorities within the period c. 700-11 00 A. D. The following Tana in 
the KulaiSstraa refers to the bringing of Br&hmaps b; Adiiura . 

A>lt pure Maharaja Adilira pratapavan 
Anttavan dvijan paAca pa'dca.gotTO’samudbhavin. 

Also consult on this, Chanda's Gaudarajamald and Banerji's BaUgaldr ItihSs. 
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informs us that Vijaya married VilasadevI, a daughter of the 
Sura family,^ As V. 3 of the Naihati grant of Vallalasena tells 
us that the predecessors of Vijayasena were ornaments of the 
Eadha country,® we can now safely conclude that a line of kings 
really existed in Western Bengal who were known as Suras.* 
Unfortunately, we do not know anything about the exact 
relationship between this Eanasura and Mahipala. But from 
the description of him in the Tirumalai inscription, he appears 
to have been quite independent of the Pala king The area over 
which Mahipala held sway is further circumscribed by the men- 
tion of Govindacandra of the Vangala-desa, or Eastern Bengal.* 
Like Dharmapala of Danda-JB/i«7i:ti, this prince also was long 
unknown and unconnected with any of the other ruling dynasties 
of the lower Ganges valley. But recentty a number of copper- 
plates and an image-inscription have revealed the existence 
in Eastern Bengal of a line of princes whose names end in 
Gandra. The Bampal grant of Sricandra was discovered some- 
where in Rampal by a cultivator while digging land. It is a 
single plate; at the top, in the middle, is attached a circular seal 
“which has in its upper part, the emblem of a Buddhist wheel 
of law with two deer in couchant posture on both sides of it. 
Just below the wheel and above the legend Sri-Srl-Gandradevah 
something like the emblem of a small conchshell is seen. Be- 
neath the legend again the representation of a digit of the moon 
with floral decorations on the three sides of it may be marked. 
The characters of the inscription belong to a variety of alpha- 
bets used in India in the llth and 12th centuries A. D.” The 
inscription opens with a verse in praise of Jina (i.e., Buddha), 

* m, Vol. XV, p. 279. 

‘ Ihtd, Vol. XIV. pp. 166 S. 

* For a prince of Nepal bearing the name Ba9t^e (A.D. 1221), see tupra, pp, 212>18. 

* Gobindacandra baa been identified by Mr. Bbattaaali with king Govindacandra 
of the Bengal ballads who was the danghter’s eon of Tilakacandra, king of MebSrlnil,* 
which IS still a pargana of the Tippera district. He has further suggested that Lsyabar 
candra of the Bbarella Na^etvara image.insoription may have been the father of Tilaka- 
candra. El, Vol. XVn, p. 861. 

41 
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Dharma and BMkau-swfigha. Then we are given the following 
genealogical information about the donor : 


Ib the Candrava^ia ... who ruled over Eohitagi(ri) [mod 

I Bohtasgadh in Sahabad Diet., Bihar?] 

Purpaoandra. 

I 

Bauddha Suvaruaoandra. 

Trailokyacandra ... “ The support of the royal majesty smil- 

ing in the royal umbrella of the king of 
Harikela ( = Vanga= Eastern Bengal) 
who became king of the dvipa which 
had the word Candra prefixed to it 
(Candradvipa=som6 portions of mod 
districts of Bakergunj, Khulna and 
Faridpur) ” 

Sricandra. 

The inscription was issued by Ps.-M. Trailokyacandra- 
Ae^a-pddanudhyataJj, P.-.Ph-M. Sricandradeva from the 
Vikramapiira-samdvdsita-lSrimaj-jayas'kandhdvara . It records 
the grant of one pataka of land in Nehakasthi-prd?7ia. of Nanya- 
Maniala in Pau?dra-BhMfetj to the Brahmana Pitavasagupta 
Sarman, who was officiating in the Koti-homa. The grant was 
made in the name of Buddha-hhattdi'aka. It is not dated/ 
Two other copper plates of this king issued from his camp 
at Vikrampur have been discovered, though they have not yet 
been properly edited.* Another inscription of this family, 


» Edited by Mr. E. G. Basak m El, Vol. XII, pp. 136-42 Be-edited by N. G. 
HajiimdaT, IB, pp. 1-9, In his opinion the soiipt belongs to "close oI the 10th and the 
beginning of the 11th century.’’ The reOotd is now in the Mnsenm of the Varendra 
Research Sooiety, at Bajshahi. Mr. Basak cites evidence for the identification of 
Hankela and Gandradvlpa ; see also Hsmoandra’s AhhidkanacintSmant. v .967j Takaknsn, 
I-tstng, Oxford, p. xlvi. Candradvipa is still obe of the fiscal divisions of Bakerganj; 
gee Hcnter’s StatisUoal Aeccunt of Bengal, Yol. Y, p, !224. 

» Dhulla and Edilpur grants of Srloandre, see El, Vol. XVH, p. 360; Dacca Review, 
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^‘incised on the pedestal of a huge image of Natesa Siva was 
dug out of a tank in a village called Bharella police-station 
Badkamta in the district of Tippera (Bengal).” The epigraph 
consists of two lines, and is written in characters which are 
assigned to the latter half of the 10th century A.D. The 
inscription is dated in the 18th year of the Vijaya-rajya of 
Layahacandradeva, and records the consecration of the image 
“on a Thursday under the constellation Pushya, on the 14th 
day of the dark half of the month, the day being the 14th 
AsSdha counted by the movement of the moon” by Bhavudeva, 
son of Kusumadeva, Lord of Karmanta (mod. Badkamta, 
some 3 miles S.W. of the find-spot of the image) 

The records cited above reveal the existence of a line of 
Gandra kings of Vikramapura in Eastern Bengal in the period 
c. 950-1050 A.D. The time and locality fit in so well with those 
of Govindacandra (c. 1021-25 A.D.) that it is almost impossible 
to resist the temptation to conclude that he was one of them. 
II is not unlikely, as Mr. Bhattasali has contended, that they 
were related to the Candra kings of Arakan (c. 788-957 A.D).® 
But if these Candras were independent sovereigns, of a large 
portion of Eastern anid Southern) Bengal, as is evident from 
their records and the Tirumalai inscription, and if they also 
had control over a portion of North Bengal, as seems to be 
the case from their grant of land in Paupdra-Bfeakti (the same 
as Paundravardhana-B/iufet*), and if we take into account the 


Vol. II, p 250. Ibid, for May-Jane, 1919, see also IB, pp 161-67. Hia Eedarpor grant 
bssnow been edited in El, Vol XVII, pp 188-92 and IB, pp. 10-13. 

' Edited by Bbattasah in El, Vol. XVII, pp 349 IE. The image is now in the Dacca 
Sshitya Faritad. Note the eimilaiity of the Fala and Oandra seals. The rulers of both 
the dynasties bore the title Paramaiaugata and had no scinplea in granting land to the 
Brahmans in the name of Buddlia-VhattSralca. 

* Fbayre, History of Burma, London, 1883, p. 46: NX, Vol. XVII, p. 830; ICr. 
Bbattasah points out the outlandish cbaraoter of the name Layahaoandra and inoiines to 
the conclnsion that he may have belonged to the Arakanese branch and refers the image 
inscription to e. 939 A.D. 
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existence of independent sovereigns in the Burdwan division^ 
then we must cut down the limits of the so-called empire of the 
Palas in the time of Mahipala and his successors. Undoubtedly 
there was a revival of Pala power under this ruler, but the 
facts revealed in the documents cited above considerably cir- 
cumscribe the extent of his real power in Bengal and Bihar. 
The presence of Candras in Va^gala-desa in about 1021-25 A.D. 
shows that Mahipala I must have lost his hold on Eastern 
Bengal some time after about 995 A.D., or, what is more probable, 
the Baghaura inscription dated in his 3rd year, being on an 
image, was transferred to Tippera district from some region 
further west outside Vangdladesa. We can now understand 
why the name of the Palas was omitted by the Musalman 
writers from the list of princes, who according to them, were 
active in opposing the rising tide of Islam in Northern India. 
It was not Mahipala ’s asceticism ^ or his envy and religious 
bigotry,* that prevented his name from figuring in the lists 
of the Muslim chroniclers among the opponents of the Yaminis. 
It was their position as rulers of a comparatively small and 
decadent principality in the north-east of India, a position 
which was much too humble to be even compared with that 
of Dharmapala, which prevented them from taking any intelli- 
gent interest or playing any ambitious role in pan-Indian affairs.® 

Mahipala was succeeded by his son Nayapala,* for whose 
reign we have the following records and dates : 

(1) The colophon of a Cambridge University Library MS. 
of the Pancaraksd tells us that it was written on the instructions 


1 Omtdarajamala, p. 41. 

- Baiigalar Itthas, p. 266. 

* Elsewhere I have showa leasoDS to doubt the verooit; of these statements of Muslim 
chroniolers. See supra, pp. 91-92 and tnfra, chapters on the Later Gurjara-PraiSharae and 
the Caniratreyae. 

* Oau^aJeleamala, pp. 106, 108-09, fn. Mr. Maitreya has suggested that Sthirapala 
and Vasantapala were the brothers of MahipSIa I, while others contend that they may 
be sons of that king. I think Hultzsch was right in his interpretation, and hare followed 
him. 
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of Pramra-mahayam-yayint Paramopcisika-Bhjm Uddaka in 
the year 14 of the vijayarajya of Ps.-M.-P. Nayapala 
deva.^ 

(2) Gaya Krsnadvarika temple stone inscription. — The 
inscription is on the entrance of a modern temple built about 
100 years back at Gaya, and now known as the Krsnadvarika 
temple. It consists of 18 long lines of Kutila characters. 
It begins with Oiii namo hhagavate Vastidevaya, and then 
praises Visnu. Then come verses praising ‘Gaya,' which is 
described as moksadvdra. There the Brahmanas while studying 
the Vedas made so much noise in the course of their studies 
that it was difficult to follow other talk. There the smoke 
from the sacrifices of the Brahmanas was constantly rising. 
In this city was born in a Brahmana’s family one 
Visvaditya, whose bravery destroyed all his enemies. He 
constructed this temple of Janardana in the 16th year of 
Nayapala, the ruler of the whole earth. The inscription was 
comjposed by the Vdji-vaidya Sahadeva, and incised by 3ilpl 
Sattasoma.® 

(3) Gaya Narasimha stone inscription. — This was dis- 
covered “ inside the small temple of Narasimha in the Visnu- 
pada compound” at Gaya. The mscriptioni consists of 15 
lines. It opens with Om Laksniisciranjayati. It records the 
“ building of the temple of Gadadhara and several other minor 
temples of Visnu” by Visvarupa at ‘Gayapurl’ in the 15th 
year of Nayapala-deva. The prasasti was composed by Vaidya 
Vajrapani, and written by Sarvananda ® 


^ CBMO. p. 175, No. 1688. 

* The losciiptioa was noticed by Conningham in his ASB, Vol. Ill, p, 123, Plate 
XXXVU; then Dr. B. L Mitra la JA3B, Vol. XLVIII, pp 218-19, tried to give the 
eubstance of the insaription. The inscription was first edited by M. Chakravarti in JASB, 
1900, pp. 190.95 ; re-edited with a oomplete translation in GauialehhamSla, pp. 110-29, 
under the name KrtnadvartlcS Temple Inscriptions. 

* The inscription was discovered in 188d, and] was noticed by M. Ohakravarti in 
lASB, 1900, Part I, p. 191, fn 1; the text of the inscription is given in JIfASB, Vol. 
V, No. 3, pp. 78-79. 
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These records show thai Nayapala ruled at least for 15 
years (c. 1040-55 A.D,), and held portions of Bihar. It is quite 
likely that he ruled over a wider area, but unfortunately no 
other evidence has hitherto been discovered to support that 
conclusion. There is some possibility that the Pala kingdom 
at this time came into conflict with the rising power of the 
Kalacuris under Laksmi-Karna (c. 1041-70 A.D.). The Karanbel 
stone inscription of Jayasimhadeva, the great-grandson of 
LaksmI-Karna, tells us that the latter was waited upon by Gauda 
and other princes.^ The Bheraghat inscription of AlhauadevI, 
the queen of Gaya-Karna, the grandson of Laksmi-Karna, 
informs us that when the latter gave full play to his heroism, the 
Vahga trembled with the Kalihga.^ Tibetan tradition contains 
stories of a war between Nayapala, king of Magadha and the 
“Tirthika king of Karuya of the West.” We are told that 
failing to capture the city, Karnya’s 'troops sacked some of the 
sacred Buddhist institutions and killed altogether five (men), 
out of whom four were ordained monks and one iipasalea. At this 
time the celebrated Buddhist monk Dlpankara Srljuana (also called 
Atisa) who had accepted the post of High Priest of Vikramasila 
at the request of Nayapala, was in residence ‘at the Vihara of 
Mahabodhi at Vajrasana.’ When a good deal of church-furni- 
ture was carried away as booty, Atisa showed no concern 
or anger. But “ afterwards when victory turned towards 
(Nayapala) and the troops of Karnya were being slaughtered 
by the armies of Magadha, he took the king of Karnya 
and his men under his protection and sent them away.” Atisa 
then “ caused a treaty to be concluded between the two kings. 
With the exception of the articles of food that were destroyed at 
the time of war, all other things which had fallen in the hands 
of the parties were either restored or compensated for. tJnmipd- 
ful of his health even at the risk of his life, Atisa again and 


* lA, Vol. XVIH, p. 217, line 11. 
’ El, Vol. n,p. 11, V. 12. 
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again crossed the rivers that lay between the two kingdoms and 
thereby brought peace to all living beings.” ^ Scholars have pro- 
posed to identify this ‘kinglCarnya of the West’ with theTripurl 
Kalacuri Laksmi-Karna.® Though this identification is probable, 
the success of Nayapala against Laksml-Kar?ia is rendered 
somewhat doubtful by the Paikor stone pillar-inscription of the 
latter king recently discovered in the Birbhum district of Bengal.® 
This fact coupled witli the existence of independent dynasties in 
Eastern Bengal, seems to show that the area under the rule of 
the Palas at this time did not extend much beyond portions 
of Bihar and Northern Bengal. It is significant that in the 
Tibetan life of Atisa, quoted above, Nayapala is described as 
king of Magadha, and, what is more important, from this 
time onward all the Pala inscriptions are found either in 
Magadha or in Pun4ravardhana-B/iu/i-ti.^ The reality, or at 
least the permanence of the alleged treaty between the two 
kingdoms, to attain which Atisa is said to have risked his 
health and life, is also rendered very questionable by the fact 
that the Ramacarita clearly refers to the struggles of Karna 
and Nayapala’ s son Vigrahapala III.® If the Tibetan 
account of the alliance be correct, this must be accepted 
as a second war waged by the Kalacuri king against the Palas. 
According to Tibetan tradition DIpankara Srijnana Atisa 
went to Tibet at the invitation of prince Chan Chub, in the 
reign of Nayapala. When he started for Tibet he was 59 

^ JBTB, Vol. I, 1893, pp. 9-10, and fn. on p. 9; gee algo /ndisn Pandits in the 
Land of Snow, by SaTatebandia Das, Calcutta, 1893, p 61. 

‘ JASB, 1900, Part I, p. 992. Gaudarajamala, p. 46. If ting identifioation te 
accepted \re may ba-ve to move back the date of acceaeion of Nayapala by a few yeara. 
For thie war happened a few years before the departure of Atlla for Tibet m c. 1040 A.D. 
But the difBculty in accepting this date lies in the fact that Lakjmt-Earpa did not 
probably come to the throne before 1040 A.D. when bis father died. See MASB, Vol. Ill, 
No. 1, p. 11. 

» ASI. 1921.22, p. 116. 

* That DharmapSla also is described as king of Magadha is probably explained by the 
fact that when these Tibetan dooumente were compiled, the Filag were kings only of the 
Magadha region. 

‘ MASB, Vol. m, No. 1, p. 22 (commentary on V. 9 of the first chapter). 
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years old, and he died there at the age of 73. Mr. S. C. Das 
gives these dates as A.D. 1042 and 1055.^ But in his Indian 
Pandits in the Land of Snoio ^ edited by his brother N. C. Das 
in 1893 the date of his birth is given as A.D. 980 and that of 
his death as 1053. According to this calculation the date of the 
departure of Atlsa works out at 1039 A.D, Prof. L6vi gives 
this date as c. 1040 A.D.'’ It is better to take the Tibetan 
date as only approximate. 

Nayapala was succeeded by his son Vigrahapala (III). We 
have the following records of his reign, extending over a 
period of at least 26 years (o. 1055-81 A.D.) : 

(1) Gaya stone inscription. — The stone on which this is 
incised is attached to the base of the Aksayavata at Gaya. The 
inscription contains 26 lines, and opens with Om Om namah 
Sivdya. The inscription appears to be a prn^asti of one Vis- 
varupa-Visvaditya, who seems to be the person for whom we 
have two inscriptions at Gaya dated in the 15th year of Najra- 
pala. It records the building of two temples by him for (Siva) 
Vatesa and (Siva) Prapitamahesvara( ?) in the Gay a-Manclala. It 
is dated in the 5th year of king Vigrahapala, and claims to 
have been composed by Vaidija Dharmapani.* 

(2) Bihar stone image-inscription. — This was found on the 
pedestal of an image of Buddha at Bihar. According to Cun- 
ningham, it is dated in the 12th year of Vigrahapala.® 

(3) The Amgachi grant. — Found by a peasant at the village 
of Amgachi in Dinajpur district, Bengal, while digging earth. 
The record is incised on a single plate of copper. The royal seal 
‘consists of a circle with raised rim and beaded border, resting 

1 JASB, 1881, p. 237. 

* Pp. 60 and 76, 

> Le Nipal, Vol. H, p. 189. 

* The ineoiiptioD was noticed b; Conningbam m his ASB, Vol. HI, pp. 132-183 ; 
it IS edited from the oiiginal stone in MASB, Vol. No. 8, pp. 80-82. 

° A3B, Vol. IH, pp. 121-22, No. 7. The image is said to have belonged to 'the Broadley 
collection afterwards called the Bihar Mnseom’ (Collection) which was sent to the Indian 
Mnsenm, Calcutta. The image at persent cannot be traced. See MASStVol. V, No. 3, p. 89. 
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on a mass of arabesque work ; on its top rests a small caitya 
over which is an umbrella. A long penon hangs from each 
side of the umbrella.’ The upper half of the circle is occupied 
by the wheel of law resting on a pedestal and having a small 
umbrella over it. There is the usual deer couchant on each 
side of it. Below this is the legend iSii Vlgrahap&ladevah. 
‘ The alphabet shows a nearer approach to the complete 
Bengali forms than the Bangad grant of Mahipala I.’ The 
insciiption is written on both sides of the plate and consists of 
49 lines (33 on the fiont and IG on the back). The record gives 
the Pala genealogy from Gopala to Vigrahapala III. Most of 
the verses of this portion aic the same as in the Bangad 
grant of Mahipala I. In verse 13 Yigrahapala III is des- 
cribed as the cdtuu'arnnya-samdsrayah (a suppoiter of the four 
castes). Curiously enough Yerse 14 of this inscription begin- 
ning with dese prdci pracura-paycisi, which describes the 
campaigns of the donor of this grant occurs as Y, 11 of the Ban- 
gad grant of Mahipala I as the description of the campaigns of 
Vigrahapala II. The inscription was issued by Ps.-M. Naya- 
pa\aAeva.-pdddniidhydt(th P.-Ph.-M. Yigrahapaladeva, from the 
victorious camp at Haraclhama (?) in the year 12 of his reign 
(line 42) . It records the grant of some land in the village of 
Yisamapura with a place called Dandatrahesvara (?) in the 
Brahmani-grama-Afoii'iaZa of Kotivarsa-Ftsui/d in the Pundravar- 
dhnna-BhuKti to the Brahmana Khoduladeva Sarman. The 
grant was made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in honour of 
Buddha-bhattaraka, etc., after bathing in the Ganges according 
to leligious practice {vidhivat). The Dutaha was the Mantri 
Sahasija (?), and the document was incised by the Silpl Mahl- 
dharadeva.* 

* An acoonnt of the grant vras given b; Oolebroeke in the Asiatic Betearches, Volj 
IX, pp. 434.438, which was lepublisbed in his Miscellaneous Essays, Vo\, II, pp. 379-383. 
The next attempt to give a reading of the inscription was made by Hoernie in the Cente- 
nary Bevieto of the Astatic Society 0 / Bengal, Fart. II, pp 310*218. This was reprinted 
after revision in the lA, 1886, Vol XIV, pp. 166-168. Eielhorn next pnblished the metri- 
cal portion of the grant (first 20 lines) in the same journal in 1892, Vol. XXI, pp. 97-101. 

42 
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(4) Indian Museum stone image-inscription . — This con- 
sists of two lines, and is incised on an image of Buddha in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. It records theerection of the image 
by the Suvarnakdra Dehaka in the 13th year of Vigrahapaladeva,* 

(5) A MS. of the Pancaraksd was copied in the 26th year of 
Yigrahapala. As the reference of this date to Vigrahapala I and 
II would tend to push back the reign of Dharmapala beyond 769 
A.D. Dr. E. C. Majumdar has rightly referred it to the 3rd Pala 
king of that name.® 

(6) Some of the more barbarous specimens of the silver 
coins discovered in Bihar bearing ‘ very faint recollections of 
either the Sassanian head or the fire-alter,’ marked with the 
legend 3n~Vi, or Sn-Figraha, have been assigned by some 
scholars to this prince. The better specimens are assigned to the 
two earlier princes of this name. But as the latter appear to 
have been rather weak rulers with very short reigns, it may be 
that these coins also should be assigned to the early part, of 
Vigrahapala Ill’s reign.® 

During the reign of Vigrahapala III, the Pixlas again 
came into conflict with the Kalacuri Laksmi-Karna. The com- 
mentary on the Rdma-cnrita tells us that Vigrahapala III 
defeated in battle Kama, the ruler of Dahala, but did not 
completely uproot him. We are further told that the Pala 
king married Yauvanasri, the daughter of Kariia.'* It is possible 
that this marriage was the result of an alliance between the 
two powers. Another foreign invasion of the lower Ganges 


Mr. E. D. Banerii haa now (ally edited the inscription in El, Vol XV, pp. 295-301. Mr. 
Banerji la wrong in asserting in his fn 1, p, 295, that Kielhorn found Mudgugin is the 
name of the camp in the rnbbings aenb to him by Fleet This was the opinion of Hoernle 
and not Kielhorn, who distinctly says it u * not Mudgagin ' , see /4, Vol. XIV, p. 167, fn 
39, and Vol. XXI, p, 97. The grant is now in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

^ Vol. V, No. 3, p 112, According to B D Bsnerji this inscription appears 

to be the same as No. 2 ; but its date was read by Ounningbam as year 12 
» JA5B, 1921, Vol. XVn(N.S.),p.6, fn.l. 

“ V. A. Smith, GGIM, Vol I, pp. 233 and 239, and plate XV, 10. 

* MASBt Vol. m, No. 1. p. 22. 
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valley appears to have taken place during this reign. We 
are informed by Bilhana that during the latter part of the 
reign of the Calukya Somesvara T of Kalyana (c. 1044-68 
AD.) his son Vikramaditya undertook expeditions in northern 
India and defeated the kings of Gauda and KSmarupa.* It was 
probably these raids of the Karnata prince which brought into 
various parts of north-eastern India bodies of his countrymen 
who soon afterwards succeeded in carving out separate princi- 
palities for themselves. The rise of the KainHakas of Tirhut 
and Nepal, as also of the Karnata-Ksatnyas of Eadha {i.e., the 
Senas), in the 11th century, natuially leads to the suspicion 
that their origin may have been connected with these Calukya 
invasions It has indeed been suggested that Samantasena, the 
grandfather of Vijayasena, may have accompanied Vikramadi- 
tya in one of these expeditions and carved out a principality 
somewhere m Western Bengal.* As Somesvaia I is also said to 
have utterly destroyed the power of Kama,’* the lord of Dahala, 
it IS not unlikely that the Senas of Karnata entered Eadha after 
the expulsion of the Kalacuris from that region by the Calukyas. 
Anothei dynasty which also may have come from the south and 
settled in Eastern Bengal during this penod was that of the 
Varmans. The existence of this line of piinces is revealed by 
the Bela ua copper-plate of Bkojavajinan. This inscription was 
discovered by a peasant while digging earth in the village of 
Belava, situated on the northern boundary of Eupganj Thana, 
in the Mahesvardi pargaiia (Narainganj subdivision, Dacca dis- 
trict). It is a single plate, containing in all 51 lines of writing 
(front 26 and back 25). The plate had a seal with the represen- 
tation of Visnu’s wheel {3nmad Visnu-cakra-miidraya, line 4:8) 
at the top,” but the impress of the sacred wheel, as well as any 
possible legend on it was completely scraped off by the finder 

* VileTamankadeva-eanta, edited by Eabier, Bombay, 1S76, m, 74. 

* PTOC, Calcutta, 1922, p. 347 ; JL, Vol. XVI, 1937, pp. 6-7 ; Oau^arajamSld, p. 47. 
See also supra, chapter on Nepal, pp 203 S. 

* VtkTamankadeva-cartta, L 102-103. 
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of the plate. ^ The characters of the inscription belong to a 
period not earlier than the 11th century, and according to 
some they are “ of the late 11th and early 12th century A.D.” 
The inscription opens with 0th Siddhih, and then traces the 
genealogy of the donor of the grant from Svayambhu (Brahma) ; 


Svayambhu 

Atri 

I 

GaQdra= Bohini. 

I 

Budha=Ila. 

I 

PururavaB= Urvail. 

I 

Ayu 

Nahusa 

I ■ 

Yayati 

Yadu...froin him starts the line (of the 

donor), c 

In his family 


Er^nai Hari. 

Hie kinsmen the Varmans, who occupied Biiiihapura 
In course of time there was one Vajravarman, the ornament of the 
Yadava soldiers. | 

Jatavarman, 

= Virairl (the daughter) of 
Kar)}a; extended his supre- 
macy among the Angas, con- 
quered the fortunes of Kama- 
rupa, put to shame the 
rtrength of the arms of 
Divya, and crippled “ the 
dignity of Govardhana.” 

Samalavarmadeva 

= AgramahiBi Malavyadevi, daughter 
of the great warrior Udayin. 
Bhojavarman. 


1 This is the Tersioa of Mr. R. C. Basak. the editor of the plate in the JSI ; Mr. R. 
D. Banerji in editing the same insoription in the JASB, says that the seal “ consists of 
two concentric circles the enter one of which is thicker than the inner one, with a thick 
axle and spokes which are thick in the centre but tapering towards the extremities and a 
node dancing figure on each side of it .” In the plate given in the El, I do not find the 
details observed by Mr. Banerji in the circular space, 
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The inscription was issued from the jaya-skandhavara 
situated at Vikramapura, and records the gift of a piece of land 
m the village of Upyalika, situated m the KaiisambT-^stagfaccfea- 
khandala in the Adhahpattana-il/flMc/(iZ« of the Pupdra-B hu/cti, 
to the SantyacjrnCidhikrta Eamadeva i5aiinan, an inhabitant of 
the village of Siddhala in Uttara-Efidha by M. Samalavarma- 
deva-padflni/dhi/flfflh Paramavaisnava-P.-Pb.-M. Bhoja(li). The 
grant is dated in the 5th year of the donor, and it was composed 
by Purusottama.^ 

The Varmans claim to come from Simhupiim. Mr. Basak 
identified this place with the Sihapura of the Mahavaniia which 
was situated iii Lala (Eadha) between Vanga and Magadha, 
while Mr. Banerji drew attention to the priisasti of Lakha- 
mandal (at Madlia in Jaunsar Bawar district on the Upper 
Jumna), which refers to 11 generations of Candragupta, the, 
prince of Jalandliara (c. 300-G00 A. D ), ho claims to belong 
to the Yiidavas of the lunar race reigning at Smghapura.® This 
Singhapura is undoubtedly the Seng-ha-pii-lo of Yuan Chwang 
situated to the north side of the Salt Eange in the Punjab.* 
But Di . Hultzscli has pointed out a dynasty of Varmans who 
ruled in a Simliapura nearer home.’ The Komarti (near 
Narasannapeta, Ganjam Distiict) plates of Candravarman and 
the Brhatprostha (in Palakonda Taluka, Vizagapatam) grant of 


^ Tlie iDscnption was discovered in 1912 Since then it bad been several times 
edited “ An imperfect reading of the plate witb a fault; translation, without an; fao. 
simile ” was published in the Dacca Ifemete, Vol II, No. 4 (Jul; 1912); a small photo- 
graph of the record was published in the next issue of the same journal. An improved 
version of the grant then appeared in Sahitya (Bengali Montlil;, Bengali year 1310, 
Sravana-Bhudra) by Mr B G Basak. Mr B D. Bancrji then edited the inscription in 
JASB, 1914, Vol X. (NS), pp 121-31, it has been re-ediled by Mr. 11. G. Basak in 
El, Vol XII, pp 37-43, and by N. G. Majumdar in IB, pp. 14-24. Dr. R C. Majnmdai 
drew my attention to the similarity of the legendaiy portion of the genealogy of tbe 
Candellaa and the Varmans, cf. El, Vol. I, p. 122 ff.. Verses 4-8. 

» See JASB, 1922, Vol. XVUI (N.S.), pp. 436-37. 

» BI, Vol. I, pp. 10-15. 

* YC, Vol I, pp. 248 ft. 

• Br,Vol. Xn,p. 4. 
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Umavarman reveal the existence of a line of kings of Kalinga who 
resided in Siriihapura or Slhapiira.^ According to Hultzsch, this 
Siihhapura ‘ ‘ is perhaps identical with the modern Singupuram 
between Chicacole and Narasannapeta.” ® The same scholar 
has also pointed out that “ according to Singhalese inscrip- 
tions, the two kings Ni^sankamalla and Sahasamalla, the second 
of whom ascended the throne in A.D. 1200, were sons of the 
Kaliflga king Goparaja of Siihhapura. The Buddhist chronicle 
Mahavamsa stated that Tilokasundarl, a queen of Vijayabahu 
I (c. 1054-1109 A.D.), was a princess of Kahuga, and three 

relatives of hers came to Ceylon from Sihapura.” It is thus 

not entirely impossible that this enterprising city may have sent 
a colony northwards to Bengal, where they supplanted the 
Candras. The script of the Belava grant, which is later than 
the Rampal plate of ^rtcandra, and the fact that the Varmans 
issued their charters from the same place (Vikramapura) and 
grant land in the same area (Pupdra-B/iM/i'ti) appear to confirm 
this suspicion.® In their campaign against the Buddhist Candra 
rulers the Varmans may have posed as the champions of 
orthodox Hinduism. In Verse 5 of the Belava grant, w^e are told 
that “ (the knowledge of) the three Vedas is a covering for men, 
and those who are devoid of it are certainly naked; (thinking) 
so the kinsmen of Han, the Varmans, mailing themselves with 
their hair standing on end in their enthusiasm for the three 
Vedas and for marvellous fights, and wearing the very solemn 
name and possessing noble arms, occupied Siihhapura. ” The 
date of these princes is approximately fixed by the suggested 
identification of Karna, whose daughter VirasrI was married to 
Jatavarman, with the Kalacuri king of that name (c. 1041-70 
A.D.). Mr. A. K. Maitreya, to whom we are indebted for the 


' Ibtd, Vol. IV, pp. 142.46 , Vol. XII, pp. 4-6. The characters of these lascriptions 
are of " early soulhern type," beloogiDg to the 4th or 5tb ceotariea A.D. (Pre-Ca{abyBn). 
• Ibtd, Vol. Xn, p. 4. 

> lA, Vol. LI, 1922, p. 163. 
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suggestion, has also identified Divya, whose strength was put to 
shame by Jatavarman, with the Kaivarta ruler Divyoka, who 
according to the Rdina-cai ita killed Mahipala II, the son of 
Vigrahapala III.^ If these identifications are accepted, then 
we may represent the relations of the 4 dynasties thus : ® 

Nayapala (c. 1040-55) ... .Laksmi-Karna (c. 1041-70) Vajravarman 


Vigrahapala III =Yauvanaari | ViraBii = Jatavarman Divya 

I (c 1055-81) Yasah-Karna 

Mahipala II (e 1082) (o 1070-1125) 

The Kamarupa prince is probably to be identified with one 
of the predecessors of Vallabhadeva, whose Assam plates are 
dated in 3aka 1107.® The identification of Govardhana, whose 
dignity was crippled by Jatavarman, is not certain. Mr. Basak 
has asked : May he be the father of Bhatta Bhavadeva of a 
Bhuvanesvar inscription,* the Brahman Govardhana “ distin- 
guished as a warrior and a scholar,” whose father was the 
Malidmantrl and Sandhivigrahin of a king of Vahga? The 
probability of this identification is increased by the fact that 
the village of Siddhala where lay the residence of the donee of 
the Belava grant is also mentioned in this Bhuvanesvar epigraph 
as the residence of this ministerial family. The context of both 
the inscriptions shows that this village was situated in Kadha. 
It IS not unlikely that the Vangaid]ii referred to above is 
to be identified with one of the Candra kings after whose 
downfall the family in the time of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
the son of Govardhana, transferred its allegiance to the 
Varmans. If this guess is correct, king Harivarmadeva, 

^ EI, Vol. XII, p. 38 : Bama-canta, I, pp 29. ;31-39. MASB, Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 
28-21. 

’ See also JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N 8.), p 123. 

’ See tupra, pp, 269-60. 

* EI, Vol. VI, pp. 203-07 ; le-edited in IB, pp. 26-41 ; Eielhorn placed the inBotip- 
tion on palaeogrsphic grounds in c. 1200 A.D. For different views on the date of Hari- 
varman see BangalSr Itihas, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, pp. 303-04. and IB, p. 26. 
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who together with his son was aided by the counsel of Bhava- 
deva, must be supposed to be a later member of the line of 
Bhojavarman ot the Belava grant.* Another identification 
proposed by Pandit H. P. ^astrl is that the great warrior 
Udayin, the contemporary of Samalavarman, who is mentioned 
in V. 10 of the Belava inscription, is the same as the Paramara 
ruler Udayaditya (c. 1060-87 AD.) who defeated the Tripurl 
Ivalacuri LaksmI-Karna ^ The same scholar also takes the word 
Jagad-vijaya-malla in V. 11, not as an adjective oimanohM, but 
as a proper name, and identifies him with Jagaddeva or Jagadeo, 
the youngest son of the Paramara Udayaditya, who served under 
Jayasiriiha-Siddharaja, the Gaulukya ruler of Anahilapataka 
(c. 1094-1144 A.D.).'* Though some of these identifications have 
been accepted by other scholars, yet on the whole I think them 
rather improbable, if not impossible The reason that led H. P. 
Sastrl to place all these rulers in Malwa is perhaps the occur- 
rence of the word Malavya (Malava ^)-devI in V. 11, as the 
name of the queen of Samalavarman.^ Whatever may be the 
value of these identifications, it is certain that these 
Varmans held Eastern Bengal, and portions of North 
and West Bengal during the latter half of the 11th 
century. The Belava inscription shows that they had their 

* IFwo MSS. dated m tbe 19th and 39th year of one Harivarmadeva have been dis- 
covered in Nepal N N. Vasu gave a reading of a grant of the same king, Vanger Jatiga 
Itihas, Yol II, pp 215-17 , but it has never been edited See Bangalar lUhas, 2nd Ed , 
Vol. I, pp 302-04 In this grant Parama-VaiBnava-P.-Pb M.-Harivarman is said 
to be the son of ilf.-Iyotivarnian , it is dated in bis 42nd year See /A, 1922, p. 163, 
fn. 18; IB, p. 168 Eor Bhavadeva see also JiSB, 1912, pp. 333-48. In tbe Bhuvanesvar 
epigraph Bhatta Bbavadeva is called Bala-VaJabhi-blivjanga. Kielhorn could not explain 
the word. Tbe commentary of tbe Bama.canta II, 6, mentions a Sdmanta at Bsmapala, 
Vikiamaiaja, the ruler of Bala-Valabbi. There is no doubt therefore that BSla-ValabbI 
was the name of a place In tbe Bdina-carita it is placed near Devagrama which has 
however not been identified. It was probably a place in West Bengal. See injra, 
p. 342, fn. a. 

* JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N S.), p. 126. N. O. Majnmdar takes Udayin to be a son 
of Samalavarma by another wife. See 16, p, 20, line 17, and p 191. He also takes 
Jagad-vijay-malla as the name of the father of MalavyadevI 

» JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N.S ), p. 123. 

* Ibid. 
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camp at Vikramapura, and they granted land in ’Bwa.^va-Bhukti 
( = Pundravardhana-Bfewkt/) to inhabitants of villages in Eadha. 
At least one of them, Jatavarman, ivas so powerful as to gain 
supremacy over Anga (Bhagalpur region, Bihar), which was 
certainly under the Palas during this period. Thus the Pala 
power under Vigrahapala III must have been restricted to 
portions of Bihar, North Bengal, and probably the upper 
part of the Presidency division of Bengal. It is possible that 
the Varmans took possession of portions of Pu^dravardhana 
after the 13th year of Vigrahapala III. In this case 
it must be assumed that the Pala kingdom was fast declining 
in the latter part of the reign of this ruler The crisis was 
hastened by the death of Vigrahapala III (c. 1081 A.D.) He 
left three sons, Mahipala II, ^urapala II, and Eamapala.^ 
Of these the eldest, Mahipala II, succeeded him. The history 
of his reign and of the troublesome period that followed is 
entirely derived from the Rftmn-canta of Saiidhyakara Nandi. 
According to this work there was not much love lost between 
these biotliers, and soon after his accession Mahipala imprisoned 
Surapala and Ramapala.^ Taking advantage of these internal 
dissensions, Divvoka, a chief of the Kaivartas, who appears to 
have been at first a servant of the Palas,® raised the standard 
of rebellion in Varendri, and drove away his master from that 
part of North Bengal which still remained under the Palas. 
Mahipala II who is described as lacking in good policy * did not 
accept the advice of his ministers, but foolishly marched out 
against the rebel chief with a hastily collected force. The 
campaign ended in disaster. Mahipala was defeated and killed.® 

^ From the fact that Mathana. the maternal uncle of BamapMa. mentioned in the 
Jldnia-carifa II, 8, is described as a Ra'traKula it has been assumed that Vigraba- 
pala married a Rastrakuta princess and Bamapala was the son of this queen and not of 
Ealacnn Yanvanafirl ; see MASB, Vol. V, No S, p. 83. 

* Commentary on I, 31-33 and 36-37. In the commentary the name of the second 
brother is spelt as Surapala. 

* Ibtd, on I, 38. 

* Ihid, on I, 31. 

‘ Ibid, commentary on I, 31. 

43 
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After this Surapala and Ramapala appear to have been released, 
and the former vpho was probably senior to Ramapala, and is 
described as sahodara of Mahipala in the Manahah 
grant of Madanapala, became king of the much reduced 
Pala dominions, which now seem to have consisted of only 
a portion of Bihar and the northern part of the Presidency 
division of Bengal. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Rdma-carita does not mention Surapala as having as- 
cended the throne. It passes on from Mahlpiila II to Rama- 
pala. But as the Manahali grant of Madanapala distinctly 
refers to him as naiapati it is almost certain that Sandhyakara 
Nandi was wrong on this point. A reason for this omission by 
a courtier of Ramapala may have been the fact that Surapala’s 
reign was rendered rather short by the violent hand of his 
master, which probably (though definite evidence is lacking) 
led the court historian to pass over unpleasant details of his 
patron’s life.^ Whatever may have been the means by which 
Ramapala secured his throne, his accession was justified by his 
success . Aided by his maternal uncle, the Rastrakuta Matha- 
nadeva, he took active measures to reorganise the resources of 
his kingdom. Taking advantage of the troubles of the Palas, 
most of the feudatories appear to have asserted their indepen- 
dence. The fiist task was to re-establish the royal power over 
these vassals. The commentator of the Bama-carito informs 
us that Mathana (also called Mahana), riding on his elephant 
Vindhyamanikya defeated the Plthlpah Devaraksita. The 
word PltMpati is explained by the commentator as MagadM- 
dhipa. This incident appears to be also referred to in the 

^ Bdngaldr Itilids, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p 280; Prof Clinkravairti referred to 
this king's reign two image-inscriptions dated according to him in the 2ud year of Sera* 
paU II. See JA3B, 1908, Vol. IV (N.S.), pp. 107-08. Pandit H P. Sastii, in his 
introduction to the Romo canto (MASS, Vol III, No. 1, p 13) followed him. 
But the inscriptions on palaeographio grounds have now been referred to Surapftla I 
(JUASB, Vol. V, No 3, pp. 57.58). This view appears to me to be more probable. 
The date on the plate given by Prof Chakravarti is clearly 3 and not 2 See supra, p. 298 
and fn. 2. 
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Sarnath inscription of KumaradevI, the queen of the Gahada- 
vala Govindacandra (c. 1114-55 A.D.). We are told that 
“ In the Gauda country there Avas a priceless warrior with 
his quiver (KtjHf/cipfltJ.a ?), this incomparable diadem of the 
Ksatriyas, the Anga king Mahana, the venerable maternal uncle 
of kings He conquered Devaraksita in war and maintained the 
glory of Ramapala, which rose in splendour because the obstruc- 
tion caused by his foes was removed ” (V 7). We are told in verses 
3-5 that this Devaraksita belonged to the Chikkora family, and 
had succeeded his father Yallabhaiaja as lord of Pithl. Verses 
8-20 inform us that Mahauadeva married his daughter Sahkara- 
devl to the lord of Pithi (Devaraksita), who had by her a 
daughter named KumaradevI, w'ho became the queen of the 
Gahadavala king Govindacandra The identification of the two 
Devaraksitas, appeals to be clear. As the conquest of the Pithl- 
pati IS thus prominently mentioned in these records, it seems 
that this ruler w'as a veiy important feudatory of the Palas. 
The Sarnath epigraph also says that after the removal of this 
obstruction the glory of Ramapala ‘ rose in splendour.’ In the 
list of the Samantas of Ramapala, as we shall see later on, the 
lord of Pith! is placed first. It thus appears that Mathana- 
Mahana, who was the feudatoiy ruler of the principality of 
Ahga, after defeating this piiiice, finally Avon him over by 
giving him his own daughter. This combination of force with 


^ El, Vol. IX, pp 324-327 In view of the meaning of Plthi given by the commenta- 
tor of the aa Magadha, Sten Konow's identiiication with Pithapuram, in 
Vehgi must be given up See ibid, p. 322, JBOHS, Vol. IV, p 267, The same 
commentator on II, 5, esplains MagadhadUipaii, by PjtJuputi See Vol. TH, 

No. l,pp 36 and 38 Though this victory of Matbana 13 given 111 the second chapter 
of the Rdma-canta, ^heie the author is describing the campaign of Bamapalaon the 
north, it should not be taken as having occurred in that caiupaign This incident was an 
explanatory note on the activities of Mathaua just as in the list of the 5droanta« various 
incidents are mentioned to explain the importance of each of the feudatories This is 
finally proved by the fact that the PUhipatt himself was marching with BSmapfile ; 
and nnlesa we assume that there were two such rulers, which is extremely unlikely, we 
have to assume that Bhimayasas, the ally of Bamapala, was a saccessor of Devaraksita, 
who was defeated by bis uncle Idatbana. 
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diplomacy was eminently successful, and the Plthlpatis hence- 
forward materially helped Ramapala in his campaign against the 
Kaivartas. The Pala prince then travelled to the principalities 
of his Samanta-cakra and of thefoiest chiefs iatavikali=ataviya~ 
samanWi), to win them over to his cause. ^ He also distributed 
wealth and granted land with unstinted generosity. Thus by a 
judicious use of policy and his sword he at last succeeded in 
gaining the good will of his feudatories and raised a powerful 
army consisting of cavalry, elephants and infantry.® By this 
time the Kaivarta chief Divvoka was dead. Their leader now 
was Bhima, the son of Eudoka, the brother of Divvoka. The 
campaign against him was opened by the Mahdpratlhdra Siva- 
raja, the nephew of Mathana.® He crossed the Ganges, and 
entering VarendrI, crushed the raksaka-vyuhas of Bhima, and 
for a time was so successful that the whole country appeared to 
be free from the control of the Kaivartas.'* But this was merely 
a reconnaissance en force. The real campaign came some time 
later, when EamapSla, m addition to his maternal uncle 
Mathana, the latter’s sons the Mahamandalikas Kahnuradeva 
and Suvarnadeva ® and Mathana’ s nephew the Mahdpratlhdra 
Sivarajadeva," was assisted by the following Sdmantas d 

(1) Bhimayasas the ruler of Magadha, who defeated the 

army of Kanauj {Kanyakubja-raja- 
vdjinigay.piana-bhujanga).^ 


' Bama-eaTita, commentary on I, 43 

0 Ibtd, on I, 44-45. 

Ibtd, on I, 47. 

* Ibtd, on I, 47-50. 

‘ He was represented by H, F Sastrl as a brother of Mathana. But I think B G. 
Basak is right in taking him to be his son The passage runs as follows Mahana ... ■ 
tadiya nandana-mahanidndiihka Kahnuradeva-Suparnadeva- bhrair/a-Mahapratihira-Ava- 
Tdjadeva-prabh^tt I accept that * b/irdttja* in this passage ‘ should rather go with the 
word that follows in the compound ’ See IHQ, March 1920, pp. 44-46. 

“ Ibid, on II, 8 

’ Ibid, on II, 6.6. 

“ This Kanyaknbja king was probably one of the first three Gahadavala kings of 
Kanau] (e. 1075-1165 A.D.). 
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(2) Yiraguna 


(3) Jayasimha 

(4) Vikramaraja 

(5) Laksmisura 


the ruler of Kot-atavl, who was dakaina 
simhasana-cakravaTti (a ruler of 
some southern region), 
the ruler of Hmda.- Bhukti, who defeat- 
ed Uikalesa Karnakesarl. 
the ruler of Bala-Valabhi, which was 
close to Devagrama 

described as Apara-manddra-madhusu- 
dana and Samanta-cahra-cuddmani, 


(6) Surapala of Kujavati 

(7) Kudrasikhara ... the Kalpataru of Tailakampa. 

(8) Mayagalasimha the IrViler {bhupdla) of Ucchala 

(9) Pratapasimha .. the ruler (lajo) of Dhekkarlya. 

(10) Narasimhiirjuna . the Mandalddktpaft of Kayangala. 

(11) Gauddrjuna of Saukatagrama. 

(12) Vijayaraja of Nidriibala. 

(13) Dvorapavardhana ... the ruler {pati} of Kausambi 

(14) Soma of Paduvanva ... {Paduvanvd-pTattbaddha-mai},daldpraU- 

vallabhah’)) 


The identification of all these princes and their principal- 
ities is not easy. Bhlmaya^as appears to have been a successor 
of Ghikkora Devaraksita, the son-in-law of Mathana. It is un- 
certain who was the Kanauj ruler who was defeated by him. But 
he was possibly the Gahadavala Candradeva, who appears to have 
conquered Kanuuj some time during the period 1073-1090 
A. D. Kotatavl (the forest principality of Kot ?) whose 
ruler Viraguna has been described as a southern ruler, has been 
identified with the Kot-des in Sarkar Katak (in Orissa) of the 
S.'ln- 1 -Ahban} But this seems to be improbable, for it involves 
the assumption that the dominions of Bamapala extended so far 
south as to include portions of Orissa. The principality men- 
tioned next is Danda-B/z?tfcti. This place is spoken of in the 
Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola as between Kosala-nadu 
and Takkana-ladam. Its king Jayasimha was a neighbour of 


’ /1/1£, Vol. Ill p. 144 s BangHar llihas, p, 287. 
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the Orissa king KamakesarL Hence it must be located some- 
where near the borders of Orissa, Western Bengal, and the 
western portion of the Central Provinces. It is therefore not 
unlikely that it was “the march-land between Orissa and 
Bengal corresponding to the modern Biitish districts of Midna- 
pore and Balasore.” ^ But its prince Jayasimha is not known 
from any other source. Nor can we explain his relationship 
with Dharmapala, who ruled the same principality in the time 
of Mahipala I. The next principality is Bala- Valabhl,® which 
IS described by the commentator as Deiagrama-pratibaddha. 
We have already pointed out that this name occurs in the 
Bhuvanesvar prasasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva Pandit H. P. Sastri 
has identified it with “ Bagdi (VagadI), one of the five provinces 
into which Bengal was divided,” while others locate it in the 
Nadia district. Though there is no evidence in support of 
either of these identifications, it is likely that it was the 
name of a district in West Bengal. It is to be noted that 
Bhatta Bhavadeva, who is described as Bala-Valahhl-bhujanga, 
Mas a resident of Radha. The lelationship of Vikramaraja, 
the ruler of this place, to Harivaimadeva, Mdiom Bhavadeva 
aided Mutli his counsel, is at piesent unknown. The next 
ruler is Laksmisura of Apara-mandara. I have already 
pointed out the presence of Sura rulers in Western Bengal.® 
Though we do not exactly knoiv M^hat relationship, if any, this 
ruler had to the Suras of Cola and Sena inscriptions and of 

' AfaSB, Vol. V, No. 3, p 71. According to some scholars Dondo-B/m/.ti is to be 
identified with Datan in Midnapur , see Bangalar IlihSs, p. 218 The Orissa king Earna- 
keaari, who was defeated by J ayasniiha, is otherwise unknown For kings with the title 
Kesari, see tnfra, Chapter on Dynasties of Orissa, 

‘ In the text the name is given as (fir) t e , Bala-Balabhi(bhi) But in 

his introduction Sastrl spoils the name as Bala-ValabhI. As the records of 
this period often confuse between ^ and ^ it la possible that SastrJ’s emenda- 
tion of the text was justified. ^ has the sense of ‘ new ’ ; so the principality may be 
designated ‘ New-Valabhi ' Is it possible that it was a colony of the people of Valabhi in 
Kathiawar which was destroyed by the Arabs in the second half of the 8th century A.D. ? 
See supra, p. 336, fn 1. 

’ Supra, pp. 320-321. 
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Bengal tradition, he may have belonged to a branch of the same 
family, and in that case we should locate Apara-mandara some- 
where in Western Bengal. The next ruler, — Sfirapala, is not 
otherwise known. The identification of his piincipality is also 
uncertain It would clearly be hazardous to regard him as a 
kinsman of the Pa las from Ins name. * The next principality, 
Tailakampa, has been identified with some probability with 
Telkup, near Pachet, in the Manlilium district (Bihar)® by 
Pandit H. P. !5astrl. Nothing is known about its chief Rudra- 
sikhaia.” The next principality Ucchala, has been identified 
with pargana Ujhiyal in Birbhnm But it has been rightly 
pointed out that if this identification is to depend only on a mere 
similarity of sound, theie are other places in Bengal bearing 
like names. ^ Its ruler, Mayagalasimha, is not known from any 
other source. The next principality, DhekkarTya, has been 
identified by Pandit H. P Sastrl with modem “ Dhekura on the 
other side of the river A] ay a, near Katwn” niBurdwan district.® 
The reasons for this equation excepting the similarity of names, 
are unknown to me. Its laja Pratapasimha is not known from 
any other source. Of the remaining princes and principalities 
we can only make some suggestions about Vijayaraja and 
KaulambT. The latter place is evidently not to be identified 
with the city of the same name near Allahabad. A place nearer 
home bearing the same name is mentioned in the Belava grant 
of Bhojavarman. Tlijs is the liansixmhl-astagacha-khaifdala 
situated in Pu^dra-Bhw/cti. Very probably the Kaus'ambi of the 
Rmna-ccuifa commentary is to be identified ivith the region 

' Banijalar Itihas, 2nd Ed , Vol I, p 289 

* M4SR,Vol. ni, No 1, p 14, /ISR, Vol ITT, p. 169 Excepting tbe similaiity 
of the names, I know no ground for this idenUrication 

’ Skstrl in bis introdnction spells tbe name as Budra4ekhara, no donbt a mistake. 

* Ajijalagbatl, and Bultknpni-Apjal in Sarkar tldner commonly known as T&n^a 
(now a petty village in Malda distiicl) ; Ajiyalpnr and Tacg-Ajiyll, Hnsain-AjiySI, Soltara- 
Ajiyal, Sb&h-A]iySl, in SaikSr Mahmndabad, Hnsain-Ajiyal in Sarkar SbarUBbld, etc. 
See AAK, Vol. II, pp. 130, 132-33, and 140; Bong alar Itihas, Snd Ed,, Vol. I, pp. 289-90, 

“ MASB, Vol. m, No. I, p. 14. 
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round about this Khandala in North Bengal. The evidence 
which led Mr. R. D. Banerji to identify this KausambI with 
Kusumba in Rajslialii district is not known to me. * Vijayaraja 
has been identified by Dr. H. C. Eaj'chaiidhiiri with the Sena 
prince Vijyasena ® Though there is at present little evidence 
excepting similarity of names there is no insuperable chronologi- 
cal difficulties in making him a contemporary of Ramapala 
(c. 1084-1120 A.D.), for Ins reign-period as we shall see later on, 
falls between about 1097 and 1159. ® If this identification is 
accepted, we must locate Ins principality of Nidrabala in West 
Bengal, for tlie l^ailiati grant of Ballalasena informs us that the 
princes of Ins family who preceded him were ornaments of the 
Radha country (V. 3). ‘ 

Though all the Samantas and their principalities cannot be 
identified, it should be observed that, so far as it is possible to 
identify them, most of them are located in portions of West 
Bengal, Bihar, and North Bengal. This is consistent with our 
conclusion that East and South Bengal under the Candras and 
the Varmans were completely freed from the control of the 
Palas long before the Kaivarta rebellion, Ramapala accompanied 
by these feudatories, crossed the Ganges probably on a bridge of 
boats (Gangdyam tamni samhhavena nmihdmelakena). ® In the 
struggle that followed Blilma was defeated and taken prisoner. ° 
It was probably after this victory that Ramapala destroyed the 
Damara of the Kaivartas, which is described as a small town 
{iipapura). ’’ Though imprisoned Bhima was at first treated 
kindly by his captors. ® It was only after the resistance of 
Hari, probably an officer of Bhima, who rallied the remnants of 

* Bangalar Itihas, 2nd Ed , Vol. I, p. 290 

- I A, 1920, p 175, JZ#, Vol. XVI, Appendix D, pp. 80-82. 

* Ibid, p 8 

* El, Vol. XIV, pp 166 ff. 

‘ Bama-oanta, commentary on H, 10, 

» Ibtd, on n, 16-17. 

’ Ibid, on I, 27 

» Ibid on n, 86-37. 
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the Kaivarta army and was defeated and taken prisoner by one 
of the sons of Eamapala that both Han and his master were 
put to death. * / Eamapala celebrated his conq uest of VarendrI 
by founding the city of Eamavati. It has been identified with 
Eamauti in the SarkarTiakhnauti of the K’ln-i-Alcban.^ The 
Rdma-carita seems to locate it between the Karatoya and 
Ganges.® Prom the camp situated in this city Madanapala 
issued his Manahali grant in his 8th year. * 

After consolidating his territories by this conquest, Eama- 
pala^according to his biographe^undertook invasions in foreign 
countries. In th^coiTrse of these/he is said to have conquered 
Utkala, Kalihga, and Kamarupa. ^We are also told by this 
authority that^a king of the eastern 'country {prdgdeslya) “ who 
held the title of Varman” sought the protection of Eamapala by 
surrendering his elephants and chariot.’! ® It has been rightly 
assumed that this “Varman king must be identified with a prince 
of. the line of Bhojavarman, possibly Harivarman or his son. ^ 
The cause of his distress may have been an attack on his terri- 
tories by Vijaya, the feudatory chief of NidiTibala in Western 
Bengal, who, as we have seen, is perhaps identical with 


' MASB, Vol. Ill, No. 1, p 14. Ido not find any passage which actually refers 
to the execution of Bhlma. This has been assumed by Pandit H P. 6aatrT, B. D. Banerji, 
and other scholars. This is not unlikely as Bblma is not beard of again The Eamanli 
grant of Vaidyadeva however refers to the recovery by Bamapjla of Janahabha (Varendrf?) 
after killing EtauninSyalsa Bblma. See El, Vol. H, pp. 347 1! , V. 4. 

Trans, by Blochmann and Jarrett, Yol. II, p 131, Bangalar Itihas, p. 292. 
H. P. Sastri identifies Bamavati with Bamapala in Dacca and places the former at ' the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Karatoya ’ But ‘ Karatoya ’ joins the Atrai and falls in 
the Jamuna in the SW of Pabna. See MASB, Yol. DI, No 1, p. 14. 

» m,io. 

‘ JASB, 1900, Yol 69, pp. 66 il 

° Bama-cartta, n, 45 apd 47. The interpretation of BhaiabhUfaya sanlati to whom 
BSmapBla is said to have returned Utkala has given rise to difficnlties. Pap^it H. P. 
SSstn takes it in the sense of Nagavaihta (Bhaea-bhii{apa= Snake) while B. P, Obanda 
takes it to mean SomavamSa (BhaBa-6hti{ai)e=h^oon). 

' III, 44 ; I have accepted the translation of Mr. Maitreya ; ^see fn. 2, in MASB, 
VoL Y, No. 8. p. 92. 

’ BdngoJdr Itihas, 2nd Ed., Yol. I, p. 294. 

44 
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Vijayasena the founder of the Sena power, which was soon to 
destroy the kingdom of the Palas in Bengal. 

^^or the reign of Eamapala we have the following dates and 
records : 

^1) Bihar stone image-inscription . — This consists of two 
lines, incised on the pedestal of an erect figure of Tara, discovered 
in Bihar. The inscription records in incorrect Sanskrit the dedi- 
cation of the statue by one Bhatta Icchara (l^vara ?) in the 
2nd year of the reign of king Ramapaladeva. * 

^(2) A MS. of the Astasahasrika-prajnaparamitd was written 
in the loth year of M.-P.-Pb.-Ps. Eamapalacleva at Nalanda in 
the MagaAha-Vi§aya. 

^(3) Ghandi-mau image-inscription . — This consists of 3 lines 
incised on an image of Bodhisattva Padmapani near the village 
of Chandi-mau, 7 miles to the S.W. of Bargaon, the old site 
of Nalanda. It records the gift of the statue by Paramopdsaka 
Parama-mahajana Vaifika Sadhu Saharana, who had come from 
Eajagfha and was resident in the village of Etrahagrama, in the 
42nd year of the reign of Ph.-P.-Ps.-M. Ramapaladeva. ® 

(4) The Rdmacarita of Sandhyakara Nandi {Nandi-kula- 
kumuda-kdnana-piimendu). — This Kdvya is divided into four can- 
tos and is “written throughout in double en tendre. It is written 
in imitation of the Rdghavapdndavlya. Read one way it gives 
the story of the Rdmdyatf.a. Read another way it gives the 
history of Ramapaladeva of the Pala dynasty of Bengal.’’ The 
work is called Kaliyuga-RdmMyat}a and the author Kalikdla- 
Vdlmlki. But the text is so difficult that it is more or less 


Noticed by Cunnioghsm in his Vol. Ill, p. 124; edited by Prof. N. Ohakra- 
varti in JASB, 1908, Vol IV (N. S.), pp. 103*09. It la now in tbe Indian Mnseuin, Calcutta. 

* Catalogue of Santknt MSS >n t7»e Bodleian Itibrar^, Oxford. Vol. H, p. 250, No. 
1428 ; JASB, 1900, Part 1, p. 100. 

* The inscnpUon was notioed by Onnnuigham in hie ASB, Vol. XI, p. 169; he read 
the date as 12. The record was then edKed in MA8B, Vol. V, No. 8, pp. 93-94. Mr. 
R. D. Banerji read the date as 42. It is not impossible that the Mahamal^aUka Idvara- 
ghosa whose copper-plate has been discovered near Bamganj in tbe district of Dinajpur, 
was a vassal either of RamapSla or some of hie immediate snccessors. See IB, pp. 149-67. 
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unintelligible except canto 1 and 36 verses of canto 2, for 
which we have a commentary. The author’s ancestral home was 
at Vrhadvatu which was attached to Paundravardhanapura 
in VarendrI, and his father Prajapati Nandi who is described 
as Karanyanam-agrani was the Sandliwigrahilm of Ramapala. 
The work was completed probably in the reign of Madanapala, 
as he ends his work with a wish for the long reign of that 
prince (IV. 48).' 

It IS certain from the records cited above that R amapala ’s 
reign extended over at least 42 years (c. 1084-1126 A.D.).^ It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Taranath' assigns 
him a reign of 46 years.* Among his ministers the Rama-carita 
refers to the Sandhiioi-grahika) Prajapati Nandi, while the 
Kamauh grant mentions the Saciva Bodhideva. Bodhideva’s 
father Yogadeva served in the same capacity under Vigrahapala 
in. The same inscription mentions Ramapala’s queen Madana- 
devl. Sandhyrikara Nandi tells us that this Pala king, when 
residing at Monghyr heard of the death of his uncle Mathana 
and committed suicide by entering the sacred waters of the 
Ganges.* Ramapala had more than one son. The commen- 
tator ot the Rania-canta refers to prince Rajyapala, who materi- 
ally assisted his father m his preparations and campaigns 
against the Kaivartas. From his comments on I, 23, it is 
clear that Ramapala had at least two more sons.^ The Mana- 
hah grant of Madanapala gives us the names of Kumarapala 
and Madanapala as his sons. Taranath refers to his son 
Yaksapala Avho according to him ascended the throne three 
years before his father’s death, and ruled for a year.® The 
possibility of a son of Ramapala undertaking the administration 

' The work was discoveied in Nepal by Pandit H. F.’Sagtri, and has been edited by 
him with an introdnotion in MiASB, Voi. HI, No. 1, pp. 1-G6. 

» lA, Vol. IV. p. 866. 

’ MA5R, Vol. in, No. 1, pp. 16 and 61; TV, 8-10. Beefor the aimilai death of 
Calnkya Someivaia of EalyS^a, BO, Vol. I, Part II, p. 412. 

* Yaimandanaili putrati Baiyapaladtbhti UtSm 

• I4,Vol. IV, p. 866. 
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of the state before his death is supported by the Rama-carita, 
which tells us that Eamapala used to reside in Eamavatl after 
entrusting the kingdom to his son {Sunu-samarpita-rajya) 
But unfortunately he does not mention the name of the son. 
Kielhorn edited an undated Gaya inscription of a king named 
Yaksapala.^ This stone-inscnption consists of 21 lines written 
in Devanagari script of about the 12th century A.D. It opens 
vfith Om nemo Sunjaya, and records that the above-mentioned 
nrpati built a temple at Gaya for the gods Maunaditya, Saha- 
sralihga, Kamala, Ardhanglna, Dvistomesvara, Phalgunatha, 
Vijayaditya and Kedaradeva. He also dug a tank and established 
a hall of charity (sattra). In the genealogical portion of the 
inscription Yaksapala traces his descent from Sudraka, to 
whom we are told the lord of Gauda, “almost equal to Indra,” 
paid homage. His son was nrpa Visvarupa, who is said to 
have gamed great victories and conferred the riches appro- 
priated from the -enemy to “the most excellent twice-born. 
His son was narendra Yaksapala. Kielhorn was right in not 
accepting this prince as a son of Eamapala. The mention 
of Sudraka and Yisvaditya shows that this family must be 
identified with the Brahman family whose inscriptions at Gaya 
are dated in the iSth year of Nayapala (c. 1040-1055 A.D.) and 
the 5th year of Vigrahapula III (c. 1055-81 A.D.) The assump- 
tion of royal titles by Visvaditya and his son Yaksapala at Gaya, 
shows that the Pala hold even over Magadh was growing loose. 
It is likely that this family became practically independent 
soon after the death of Eamapala. Another small principality 
whieh also probably became free from the control of the Palas 
at this time was that of the Manas. The beginning of the 
importance of this family is carried back to about the 8th cen- 
tury A.D. by the Dudhpani roc^ inscription of Udayamajui 

• IF, 1. 

* lA, Vol XVI, pp, 63-66. 

’ El, Vol. I, pp. 343-47. According to Eielborn the script of .this inscription is 
somewhat more modern than that of the Aphsc^ inscription of Adityasena." He assigns 
it lo about the 8th century A.D. 
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in Hazaribagh district.® This record informs us that three 
brothers named Udayamana, Sridhautamana and Ajitamana, 
who were merchants engaged in trade between Ayodhya and 
Tamalipti, became masters of the three \ illages of Bhramara- 
salmali, Nabhutisandaka and Chlungala, through the favour 
of Magadhadhiraja Adisimha. They must have remained 
petty feudatory chiefs for about four centuries, at the end of 
which they emerge as independent rulers in the same locality. 
The Gooiiidpur stone-inscnption of the poet Gangadhara dated 
in Saka 1059 (A.D. 1137-38), was discovered by Cunningham 
at Govindpur in the Nawada subdivision of the Gaya district 
in Bihar/ This is really a pnihsti of Gahgadhara and 
his family who claimed to be Maga Brahmans highly pro- 
ficient in Vedic studies. They uere also poets. Cakrapani, 
one of the ancestors of Gangadhara, is compared to Valmiki, 
while Gafigadhara himself composed a poem named Advaita- 
satahi, Kielhorn has identified the six llaga Brahmans whose 
verses are quoted in the Sadiilti-hcnnrimrta compiled by 
Sridharadasa in A.D. 1205 with the six i\laga Brahmans of this 
inscription bearing the same names Gangadhara’ s uncle Dasa- 
ratha first came to the court of the Jlagadhesiani Varnamana, 
and was appointed to the office ol Pmtlhara. Later on Gahga- 
dhara became the counsellor of king Rudramana and married 
PasaladevI, a daughter of Jayapani, a friend of the king of 
Gauda. Kielhorn has approximately dated these two Mana 
rulers of Magadha “towards the end of the 11th and at the 
beginning of the 12th century A.D.” There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that the family of Yaksapala, which claimed to 
rule in the neighbourhood of Gaya city, and the Manas who held 
the western portion of the Gaya district and northern portions of 
Hazaribagh were petty rulers, and they may therefore have ruled 
in that area simultaneously. It is also extremely likely that 
the prince referred to as the Gaudaraja in this inscription was 


‘ Ibid, pp. 330*43. 
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the contemporary Pala king, whose rule in Bihar south of the 
Ganges probably extended only over the narrow strip of territory 
extending from the western borders of Patnn to Tlajmahal. In 
addition to this he also held a portion of north Bengal, so to 
deserve the title of Gaudaraja. 

According to the Manahali grant of Madanapala, Ramapala 
was succeeded by his son Kumar apala. But it is clear from 
the Kamauli grant of his minister Yaidyadeva,^ that the pent-up 
forces of disruption so long held up by the powerful arm of 
Eamapala began now to assert themselves. Vaidyadeva claims 
to have become dearer to the life of the Gatidesvara by gaining 
a naval victory probably somewhere on the Ganges in Anuttara 
(South ?)-Vanga (V. 11). The disaffection of Tmgyadeva in 
the east (Kamarupa) was suppressed by the same minister, but in 
his 4th year, the date of his Kamauli grant, he himself appears 
to have practically asserted his independence, as his assumption 
of imperial titles amply testifies.^ How long Kumarapala ruled 
is not known; but it may be inferred that he was still living 
when the Kamauli grant of his minister Vaidyadeva was issued 
m the 4th year of the latter’s reign. Scholars have assumed that 
he had a short reign from the fact that only one verse is devoted 
to his rule in the Bama-caritaA So far no lecords or dates of his 
reign have been discovered; but, as I have already said, we shall 
probably be not far wrong if we assign him a reign of about four 
years (c. 1126-30 A.D.). 

He was succeeded by his son Gopala III, It is assumed 
from Verse 18 of the Manahali grant and from the Bama-carita 
(IV. 12) that this prince died in his youth probably at the hands 
of men employed by his uncle Madanapala, who succeeded 


* EI, Vol. II, pp. 319 fi.; also Gau^alekhamala, pp, 127|E 

* Hib titles are PaTamamSheivara-PaTamavats^ava-M..P.-Pb.~Yatdyadeva. It is 
difficult to agree with the view that this insoriptioii was dated in the reign of Eumarap&la, 
though it IB quite likely that king waa Btill ruling when this grant was issued. See JA8B, 
1902, p. 3, fn. 3. 

* IV, 11 ; see Bangalar ItiliSs, p. 311. 
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him/ Only one stone-inscription of Gopala III has been dis- 
covered at Manda in Eajshahi/ Madanapala was a son of 
Eamapala by his queen Madanadevl. WeTiave the following 
dates and records for his reign : 

^j(l) Bihar Hill image-inscription. — This consists of two 
lines incised on the base of an image of Sasthi recording the 
erection of the image in year 3 of the reign of Madanapaladeva.® 
(2) Manahali grant. — This plate was discovered during 
the excavation of a tank in the village of Manahali in Dinajpur 
district. It contains 35 lines on the obverse and 23 lines on the 
reverse. It bears the usual Dharmacakra seal of the Palas with 
legend Sri-Maianapaladevasya. The inscription begins with 
Om namo Biuldhaya and traces the genealogy of the family from 
Gopala to Madanapala, who was born from Eamapala, by his 
queen Madanadevl. The grant ivas issued from the JayaskandhS- 
vdra situated in Eamavati-nagara, and m the 8th year of Ps,-M. 
Eamapaladeva-p(idf7)i»d/(ydta/i P.-Ph.-M. Madanapaladeva. Its 
object was to record the gift of some land in Halavarta-Maij^ola, 
in Kotivarsa-FiS(ii/a, in Pundravardhana-B/iMftti, by the king 
to the Pandit Bhdttaputra Vate^vara Sarma as a fee for reading 
the Mahdhharata {Veda-Vydsa-prokta prajMhifaMahdhhdrata)* 
to the Patta-maliddevl Citramatika. The usual Buddha-hhat^- 
rakam nddisya, etc., also occurs in it. The Dutaka was 
Sandhivigraluha Bhimadeva, the engraver Silpi Tathdgatasara.'^ 
,^(3) Jaynagar image-inscription. — This consists of four 
lines incised on the pedestal of a “Buddhist statue.” It was 

' See Gaudalehhamala, p 168 fn, , Bangalar Itihas, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p 311; MASS, 
Vol, HI, Part 1, p 15. 

^ Not yet properly edited ; see GaudaleKhamala, p 168 fn. , Bangtya Sahttya-Partfad- 
Patnka, Vol XIX, p. 166. j 

* A8B, Vol. Ill, p. 124. The inscription is nnfortnnately inoomplete. Its where- 
aboata are at present unknown. 

* Epic composed (prokta) and taught (prapathtta) by Vyasa. 

° The grant was discovered in 1876 and came into the possession ofjthe Bengal Aeiatio 
Society in 1899. It was edited by Mr. N. N Vasu in JASB, 1900, Vol. 69, pp. 66-78 ; also 
in the Gauddlekhamala, pp. 147-68. 
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found at Jaynagar, near Luckeesarai (Laksmlsarai, the Lakhi 
Sarai of Cunningham), a village in the head-quarters sub-division 
of Monghyr district, Bihar. The image was installed in the 
year 19 in the reign of Madanapaladeva.^ 

/"'it is thus clear that Madanapala ruled at least for 19 years 
(c. 1130-50 A-D.).^' I have ahready drawn attention to the fact 
that the Pala kingdom at this period included only portions of 
Northern Bengal and Bihar .^There is however reason to suspect 
that not long after his 8th year Madanapala was driven out of 
Bengal by the rising power of the Senas This brings us to the 
discussion of the Sena chronology. Before introducing this subject 
I wish to make it clear that the era which started from A.D. 1119, 
and which later became associated with the name of Laksmana- 
sena, had nothing to do with the Senas of Bengal. All the Sena 
records so far discovered, even those of the successors of Laksma- 
nasena, are dated ui regnal years; and so far as is known to me, 
there is not a single authentic document discovered within d;he 
limits of the Sena kingdom which is dated unmistakably in the 
era commonly known as that of Laksmanasena.® Applying the 
dictum of Fleet that ‘ ‘ Any era may be introduced in a country 

* ASB, Vol. Ill, p 125 In this report ‘Jaynagar near Lakbi Sarai’ is placed under 
Gaya , but the I GI, Vol. XVI, 1908, p 180, pi aces Luckeesarai in llongbyr district. Another 
Jaynagar image-inscription dated in the 36tb year of Gaudeioara Palapala was noticed 
by Cunningham, see ASR, Vol III, Plate XLiV, No 33. Mi. B. D Banerji accepts this 
ruler as a Pala prince and places him after Madanapala ; see JBORS, December 1918, 
pp 496 He may have succeeded Madanapala and Govindapala in a portion of Bihar 
with pretensions over portions of Gauda. The title Gaudesvara in that case finds a 
parallel in the title Kdlanjarddhipati of the Southern Ealacuris. 

* B. G. Basak shows good reason to believe that the Candra mentioned in the Rama- 
canto as a friend of Madanapala, was not the Gahadavala Oandradeva but the 
Mandaladhipatt of Anga and a grandson of the Bastrakiita Mahana, the maternal 
uncle of Bamapala ; see IHQ, March 1929, pp 35-48 

‘ The contenbon that the Dacca Ca^di image-inscription, dated Primal- Laktmt^asena- 
devasya Sam, 3, was dated in the Laksmanasena era starting from 1119, A.D. (see El, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 369 fl ) cannot be accepted. The fact that the Bakergan] plate of Eedava- 
sena, son of Laksmanasena, is dated in year 3, while the Madanapara grant of another son 
Vidvarupasena, who appears to Ihave preceded his brother (JASB, Vol. X (N. 8.) 1914, p. 
98), is dated in year 14, is sufficient to prove that the date is regnal, and does not refer to 
any era. But as we shall see, there are additional grounds. 
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to which it w^as not founded, but no era can have been founded 
in a country in which it was never used,” to this particular case, 
we must refrain from introducing the ‘ era of Laksmanasena ’ 
into Sena chronology.^ In any discussions on this problem we 
must take into consideration the following facts : 

(1) The date 3al(a 1082 (1159-60 A.D.) supplied by some 
MSS. of the Adhhutasagara as the initial date of Ballalasena’s 
reign. 

(2) The statement in the Danasdgara that it was completed 
by Ballalasena in Saka 1091 (A D. 1169-70). 

(3) The statement of the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, that Rai 
Lakhmania (Laksmanasena) was defeated between 1193 and 
1205 A.D. by Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. 

(4) The contemporaneity of Vija^asena with Nanyadeva of 
Tirhut and Nepal (c. 1097-1150 A.D.), and probably also with 
Ramapala (c 1084-1126 A.D.) and Raghava of Kalinga (c. 
1156-1170 A.D.). 

(5) The probability of lasailaiim^e in the colophon of the 
SadiiUti-lainamrta being a copyist’s mistake for rajyatkavmse. 
This would give us the date Saka 1127 (1200 A.D.) as the 21st 
year of the reign of Laksmanasena and consequently the date 
1185 A.D. as that of his accession to the throne.* 

Taking into consideration these facts and the known reign- 
penods of the Sena kings, we may suggest the following 
chronological table for their dynasty : 

Samantasena. .. c, 1050-1075 A.D (Reign period not known). 

Uemantasena..... . o. 1075-1097 .. ( ,i i, ,, ,, ) 

Vijayasena c. 1097-1159 ,, ( ,, ,, so far known 

62 years). 


' This view was first advocated by Dr. H. C. Bayebaudhun of the Univeisity of Cal- 
cutta. 

® For the passage seeE. L. Mitia, Hoticts 0 / SoTitknt M88»t Vol. IH, P. 141 s for the 
mteipretation'see J L, Vol. XVI, pp. 18-19. 

45 
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Ballalasena 

c. 1159-1185 A.D (Eeign period bo far known 

11 years). 

LalssmauaseDa. . . . 

c. 1185-1206 ,, ( ,, ,, ,, ,, known 

3 years). 

Madbavasena ?... 

? 

■Vi^varupaaena. . . . 

. ...c. 1206-1225 ,, (Reign period so far known 

14 years). 

EeSavasena 

....c. 1225-1230 ,, ( ,, ,, ,, far known 

3 years). 


The facts on ■which the chronology rests are perhaps not 
quite unexceptionable. But the apparent agreement of the dates 
of the Adbhutasdgara and the Ddnasagara with that of Minhaj 
must tend to discourage all attempts to prove them to be spuri- 
ous or unreliable. In the present state of our knowledge the 
above suggestion may be accepted as approximately correct.* 
Turning no'w to the question of their origin, I have al- 
ready pointed out the possibility that they came from the South. 
In the Ballala-canta of Ananda Bhatta, a work composed in the 
beginning of the 16th century, the Sena genealogy is traced 
back to the epic hero Karna, whose great-grandson Virasena 
married Somata, the daughter of a Gauda Brahman. The Senas 
of Bengal were sprung from the descendants of this Virasena, 
and were higher in rank than the Ksatriyas, being Brahma- 
Ksatriyas like the Pandavas.^ In the inscriptions of the Senas, 

* On Sena cbronolog; see • JASB, 1896, Vol. 66, pp 16-37 ; 1905, Vol. 1 (N.S.), pp. 
47 ffi. 1913. Vol. IX (N 8.), pp 271-290; 1916, Vol XI (N.S.), pp 400 ff ; 1921, Vol. X'VII 
(N.8 ), pp. 6-16 ; 1926, Vol. XXII (N.8.), pp 366-89. lA, 1912, pp 167 ff. ; 1913, pp 186 ff, , 
1919, pp 171 ff ; 1922, pp 146 ff. and 153 ff. IJI^, March, 1029, pp. 133-37. f/r Asatos/i 
MooTcerjee Stiver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, Orientaha, pp. 1-6. JL, 1927, Vol. XVI, pp. 
73 ff. Appendix A. El, Vol XV, pp. 280 ff. Bangalar Hthas, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, pp. 308 ff. 
Gaudarajamala, pp. 60-66. On the contention of Mr. B. D. Banerji. that the Adbhuta- 
sagara says that Bfillalasena died shortly after Saka 1001 (1169 A.D.), see B. C.<Majiimdar*B 
fn. 1 on p. 12, JASB, 1921. The passage in question simply says that the work was begnii 
in Sdka 1090 and was left incomplete when the royal author died. See Report on fhe Search 
of Sanskrit MSS. tit the Bombay Presidency (1887-90) by B. G. Bhandarkar, p. Ixxxvi. 

“ Balldla-canta, Ed.; by H. P. Bastri, Oalontta, Sakabda 1823, Chap. XII, p, 66 ; 
Trans, by the same,' Calcutta, 1901, p. 48, 
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Karna, Vrsasena and Prthusena are entirely omitted. But they, 
mention Virasena as the remote ancestor of Samantasena, who 
appears to have been the real founder of the line. The Senas 
claim to belong to the lunar race. In the Deopara Stone inscrip- 
tion of Yijayasena we are told that in the family of the moon 
ivere born the southern rulers (Dal^sinatya-Ksaumndra) Vira- 
sena and the rest. In that Sena family (Sen-mvaye) was borni 
Samantasena the Kulasirodama of the Brahma-Ksatriyas who 
“ slaughtered the wicked robbers of the wealth of Xarnata 
(Karnata-laksml-lunthakdnani).”^ In the Barrackpur grant of 
the same king, Samantasena is said to have sprung from the 
family of the rdjaputras of the lunar race He is further des- 
cribed as the head ornament of the Ksatriyas.® In the Naihati 
grant of Ballrilasena, Samantasena is said to have been born in 
the family of the rd\aputras of the lunar family who were 
ornaments of the Badhn country.® In the Madhainagar grant 
of Laksmanasena, Samantasena is described as the head-garland 
(Kula-siroddma) of the Karndta-Ksatriyas.* From these pass- 
ages it IS quite clear that the Senas came from Karndta in 
the Deccan and settled in Bddhd, in West Bengal. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that names ending in 
Sena were by no means unknown during this period in the 
Karnata country Prof. R. C. Mojumdar has recently pointed 
out a line of 7 -Jaina teachers with names ending in Sena in 
the Dharwar district (Bombay).® As the dates of these Senas 
range from about 850 to 1054 A. D., and as change of 
religion, from Jainism to Hinduism or vice versa, is not an 
unfamiliar feature of Indian society, it had been suggested that 
the Senas of Radha may have had some connection with the 
Senas of Dharwar. The religious revolution in Karnata in the 


’ EI, Vol. I, p. 307, Vs. 4-6 and 8. 

• /6»d, Vol. XV, p. 282, Va. 3-4. 

• Ihtd, Vol XIV, p. 169, Vb. 3-4. 

• JASB, 1901, Vol. V (N.S.), p. 471, V. 4. 
‘ PTOO, Calcutta, 1922, p. 843. 
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11th and 12th centuries, which ultimately led to the foundation 
of the Lingayata sect, may have helped to change the creed 
of the Jaina family into ^aivism. The conversion of 
the Calukya prince Jayasimha II (c. 1018-1042 A.D.) from 
Jainism to Saivism is an interesting example on the point. 
The fact that S.imantasena is called Brohmaiadi in the Deopara 
inscription and that he retired in his old age to a hermitage on 
the Ganges whose parrots even knew by rote the text of the 
Vedas, seems to support the contention that he sprang from a 
line of teachers. The example of Mayurasarman, the founder 
of the Kadambas, shows that in the south proficiency in the 
Vedas was no bar to a military career ' It is not unlikely 
that Samantasena, like Mayurasarman was a Brahman, and like 
him entered the royal seivice and adopting a Ivsatriya’s life 
soon gained prominence “ by acts of braxery in battles.” This 
would give a satisfactory explanation to the puzzling word 
Brahmn-Ksainya 'applied to him.^ By adopting a Zsatriya’s 
profession, they became ultimately merged in the general body 
of the Ksatriyas In the Deopaia inscription of Vijayasena, 
which is one of the earliest documents of the Senas, they still 
remembered their Brahmana origin. But the prefix Brahma 
gradually disappears in their records. In the Barrackpur grant 
of the same king Samantasena is already the ‘ head-ornament ’ 
of only the Ksatriyas.® I have suggested the possibility that 
Samantasena or one of his predecessors came in the train of the 
Calukya prince Vikramadibya when the latter invaded N. E. 
India in the reign of his father Somes vara I (c. 1044-68 


> El, Vol. VHI, pp. 31-32, Vs. 4-20 

• Oa this word see JASB, 1903, Vol V (N.S ), p 186 In the Chatsu inscrip- 
tion of Baladitya the Guhila prince Bhartrpatta is described as Brahma-K?atrdnvita (V 6) , 
see El, Vol, XllI, pp. 11 and IS. ' 

=■ In this connection compare the title Brahma.Kiatra applied to Rama son of 
Jamadagni in the epics and the Pnca^iaB. He was so called bacaase " though a Brahmsp, 
he IS generally spolcen of as virtually a Esatriya," combining the characteristics of both. 
Similarly the Ksatriyas who became Brahmans were designated Ktatropefa-dsijotayaft; 
see Pargiter, Indian Historical Tradition, Hendon, 1922, pp 199, 243-52. 
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A.D.)-’ Verses 8-9 of the Deopara inscription describe the acti- 
vities of Samantasena in the following terms : — “ This hero singly 
slaughtered the wicked robbers of the wealth of Karnata overrun 
by hostile tribes to such an extent that the ruler of goblins, 
whose citizens are delighted, does not even now leave the 
southern quartos where the store of marrow, flesh and fat is 
not yet exhausted In Ins old age, he frequented the sacred 
hermitages in the uwds by the sandy banks of the Ganges, 
full of religious devotees, doing battle against the terrors of life, 
(hermitages) which were fragrant with the smoke of sacrificial 
butter ; where the j^oung deer relished the milk of the breasts 
of kindly hermits’ wives ; (and) Avhere cron ds of parrots knew 
by rote the texts of the Vedas ” When this is read with the 
statement of the Xaihati grant of Ballalascna that he sprang from 
the lunar race of the Rajaputras, who weic ornaments of Eadha 
it is clear that Samantasena, though engaged in military 
campaigns in the south, probably in the ihterest and service 
of a Karnata prince, was settled in Eadha, possibly its northern 
part, which was closer to the Ganges ® 

Samantasena was succeeded by Hemantasena. Nothing but 
vague praise is recorded for this prince. The following verse 
from the Deopara inscription may lie accepted as a sample : 
‘ ‘ On his head he had the dust of the feet of the half-moon- 
crested (god), in his throat tiue speech, in his ear sacred pre- 
cepts, at his feet the hairs of enemies, on his arms the marks of 
the scars made by the hard bow-string ’ ' (V. 11.). But from 


‘ The other two theoriee that the Senee came to Beogal with Rajendra Cola or 
Codaganga, are less probable for the reason that none of the two princes can be said to 
be rulers of Earpata 

° In V. 5 of the Deopara inscription of Vijaysscna, Samantasena is said to have 
"carried on near the border of the dam" Csetu = Adam’s Bridge) “ bis viotorions arms 
exterminating hundreds of opposing champions." Bee El, Vol. I, p. 307. 

’ El, Vol IX, pp 93 ff Cf. the mention of Ganges next to Utlira-Ja^am in the 
Tuumalai inscription IT ttara-RS^ha occurs in the Naihati grant of VallSIasena Bee El, 
Vol. XIV, p 161, also in Belava grant of Bbojavarman, £/, Vol XII, pp. 37 ff. Supra, 
.pp 319-20 
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the epithet of mahardjfii, given to his consort YafodevI in the 
same inscription, he seems to have already claimed to be a chief 
of some importance. The feet of Yaaodevi we are told, “ were 
brightened by a series of rays of the lines of the crest-jewels of 
the wives of princes both friendly and hostile ” (V. 14). But 

the prince who really laid the foundation of the Sena kingdom 
in Bengal appears to have been Vijayasena, his son by this 
queen. In our chronology his reign extended from about 1097 
to 1159 A. D. This is quite consistent with the suggestion 
already made that he is to be identified with the Vijaya of 
Nidrabala who, according to the commentary of the Rama- 
carita, helped Ramapala (c 1084-112C A. D.) in defeating the 
Kaivartas in Varendri. If this identification is accepted, it 
must be supposed that Vijayasena, in about the last quarter 
of the 11th century, was only a feudatory of the Pala king. But 
from the fact that he is not given any such epithet as hhupdla, 
rqjd, or pati, which are given to some of the other Samantas, 
it must be assumed that he did not enjoy a position' of 
any considerable power in the Pala’s Sdmantacakra. It was 
probably his marriage with Vilasadevi, iiho is described as 
Sura-hulambodhi-haumudl in his Barrackpur grant, that first 
raised him into importance. We have already noticed that the 
Suras were the rulers of a principality in South Radha, in the 
first quarter of the 11th century A. D. A ^ura chief also figures 
in the list of the Samantas of Ramapala. A matrimonial alliance 
with the ^uras therefore must have certainly led to a consider- 
able improvement of the position of this ambitious Sena chief- 
tain. I have suggested elsewhere that the enemy from whose 
attack a Varman prince of the eastern country sought the protec- 
tion of Ramapala was possibly Vijayasena. In any case the 
Varmans must have been supplanted by the Senas before the 
62nd year (c. 1159 A.D.) of Vijayasena, as his Barrackpur 
grant was issued in that year from Vikramapura, the same place 
where was pitched the “victorious camp” of Bhojavarman in 
the Belava grant. But this was not his only conquest. 
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In the Deopara inscription, Vijayasena claims to have “ defeated 
“ Nanya and Vira, impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, put 
down the prince of Kamarupa, defeated the Kalihga (king),” 
imprisoned a number of chiefs, including Nanya, Eaghava, 
Vardhana and Yira, and sent a naval expedition to the western 
regions which sailed up the whole course of the Ganges ( Vs. 20- 
22) .V The identification of these princes is difficult, as they are 
noT^ connected with the countries which they ruled.* The lord 
of Gauda is generally identified ivilli Madanapala (c. 1130-1150 
A.D.), whose Manaliali grant, dated in his 8th year was found 
in Dmajpur district ^he discovery of the Deopara inscription in 
Kajshahi district shows that before that inscription was incised 
Yijayasena was already in possession of a portion of Gauda. 
The possession of part of Noitliern Bengal is also proved by his 
Barrackpur grant, > which assigns land in Pundravardhana- 
Bhuhti. The chionological scheme adopted by us shows that 
Madanapala and Yijayasena weie contemporaries, and as their 
inscriptions prove that they were neighbours the impetuous 
assault by the Sena prince may have been really aimed against 
the Gaudapati, Madanapala. Nanya and Eaghava have been 
identified with Nanyadeva of Tirhut and Nepal (c 1097-1150 
A.D.) and Eaghava, king of Kalinga (c. 1156-70 A.D.), a son of 
Codaganga (c. 1076-1147 A.D.).® In the Ballala-carita Vijaya- 
sena is described as a friend of Codaganga.® We do not know 
how far this assertion of an author who lived about four centuries 
later, is to be believed. There is a statement contained in the 
Kendupatna plates of the Gahga king Narasirhha II, that 
Codaganga levied tribute from the lands bordering on the Ganges 
(hhumer Ganga-Gotama-Gangayoh) and defeated the ruler of 


* This is done in tbeAlldiabad pillar-inseription of Bamndragnpta ; see 01, pp. 6 fl ; 
JL, Vol. XVI, p. 8. 

’ EJ, Vol. I, p. 307 : JASB, 1913, Vd. XI (N.B.), pp. 408-09 ; 1008, Vol. I (N.B.), 
pp. 101-13. 

’ Cbap. XU, p. 65 ; Trsna., p. 48. 
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Mandara/ This Mandara is perhaps to be located near the 
Apara-mandara, mentioned in the commentary of the Rama- 
carita} The latter principality, probably situated in West 
Bengal, was under a Sura prince in about the last quarter of the 
11th century and was possibly still under them in the 12th, As 
the Suras were relatives of Vijayasena, we can readily understand 
why the Senas and Gangas came into conflict. Vijayasena, 
probably in the latter part of his reign, succeeded in defeating 
Eaghava, the son of his powerful rival. As Nanyadeva was a 
contemporary of Vijayasena, we can also accept the proposed 
identification. <^It seems that the Sena king, after driving out 
Madanapala from North Bengal, some time before his G2nd 
year, the date of his Barrackpur grant, crossed the river Nagar 
and came into conflict with the chief of Mithila.J) It was a 
struggle between two Karnata chiefs ; and it was possibly in the 
course of this campaign that the Bengal chief sent a naval expe- 
dition to the western regions (pdscatya-cakra) up the “ whole 
course of the Ganges.”® /The Pala principality at this time 
therefore probably comprised only the region to the south of the 
Ganges, now known as the districts of Patna, and Monghyr^ 
Of the remaining chiefs, Vira and Vardhana have been identifiea 
with Viraguna of Kotatavl and Vardhana of Kausambi who 
figure in the commentary of the Rdmacanta as Sdmantas of 
Eamapala.^ The Kdmarupa-hhupa is probably to be identified 
with Eayarideva or Udayakarna, of the Assam plates of Valla- 
bhadeva.® The identifications proposed are in some cases still 
somewhat doubtful* but as a scholar has rightly pointed otit, 
the rejection involves the assumption that in about the latter part 
of the 11th and the first part of the 12th century, there were 


^ JASB, 1896, yol. LXV, pp. 239-41. 

» 11 , 6 . ■ •<, 

* This expedition may haye also some connection with the Qahadavalas , see infra, 
my chapter on the Gahadavalae. 

* 74, 1920, pp. 174-76. 

‘ Ei, Yol. y, pp. 181-88 : Bee supra, my chapter on Assam, pp. 269-60. 
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two Nanyas, two Eaghavas, two Viras and two Vardhanas in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. " Such a conclusion, though not 
absolutely impossible is highly improbable.”^ In addition to 
these victories, the Naihati grant of his son Ballalasena tells us 
that his father “ outshone Sahasanka by his deceitless prowess.” 
This prince has not yet been satisfactorily identified.® 

The discussion above would show that after the death of 
the last Pala king Eamapala there was a general scramble for 
power in the lower Ganges valley amongst the feudatories of 
the Palas and the neighhouring chiefs. In this struggle the 
goddess of victory gave her garland to one of the former 
Sdmantcts of Eamapala. The claim to have imprisoned so many 
kings is probably an exaggeration of the actual facts by the 
prasastikdra ; but the find-spots and internal evidence of his 
records shew that there is a substantial amount of accuracy in 
his claims. It is certain that he ruled over portions of West, 
North and East Bengal. In the Deopara inscription Vijayasena 
IS praised for his liberality to the iSrotriyas and the poor. We 
are told that ” through his favour the S)otriyas enjoy so much 
wealth that their wives had to be taught by the ndgaris (wives 
of the townspeople) the use of pearls, emeralds, etc.” The same 
inscription records his erection of the high temple of Pradyumne- 
svara Siva and the excavation of a lake. He was a worshipper 
of Siva, and had the hinida of AnirsahhaSanhar a and. the title 
Parama-maheimra. His two inscriptions also begin with salu-; 
tations to Siva. The poet Umapatidhara, who composed the 
Deopara praiasti, and describes himself as a " poet whose under- 
standing is purified with the study of words and their meanings,” 
lived in his court. It is likely that the city of Vijayapura 
mentioned as capital of Laksmapasena by the Pavanaduta of 

» JL, Vd. XVI. p. 82. , 

* El, Vol. XVI, p. 159, V. 7. For UDSiicceBgfal attempts to identify Sakasaiika see 
(5td,pp. 167.58,; B. D. Banerp snggasts that he may be identified with the Obamba pnnoe 
SUtvShaHa, also called Sahaiinka; see El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 81, note 5 tar the grapf 
of the son of this prince. This identification does not appeal to me. 
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Dhoyl was built during his time and named after him/ As the 
wind-messenger comes to the city after crossing the SuhmadeSa 
and the confluence of the BhagIrathI and Yamuna (TrivenI), the 
city should be located somewhere near the district of Hugh/ 

The following records of Vijayasena have so far been found : 
v(l? Pailior pillar-inscription. — incised on a small decora- 
tive stone pillar surmounted by the figure of the goddess Manasa 
at Paikor in Birbhum district (Bengal). The inscription con- 
sists of a single line and mentions the name of king Vijayasena.^ 
Deopara stone inscription. — This is incised on a 
piece of basalt carefully polished on the upper surface. It was 
discovered amidst a number of large blocks of stone in a dense 
jungle near the village of Deopara, in the Godagari Thana, Eaj- 
shahi District, Bengal. The characters may be described as a 
Bengali variety of the northern alphabet of the 11th or 12th 
century. It contains 32 lines, and opens with Om namah iSivaya. 
Then occurs a vetse in praise of Sambhu and Devi. Next we 
are told that the god Pradyumneivara represented the union of 
the ‘ beloved of Laksmi ’ and the ‘ husband of the daughter of the 
mountain.’ Then follows a verse in praise of the moon. In his 
race were born the southerner Virasena and the rest. In that 
Sena family was born Samantasena ; his son Hemantasena ; his 
son Vijayasena. The object of the inscription is to record that 
this king built a magnificent temple of the god Siva Pradyumne- 
iSvara and dug a lake. The praiasti was composed by the Kavi 
Umapati, and was engraved by the Banaka Sulapani, ‘ the crest 
jewel of Varendra artists ’ {Varendraka-Mpi-go^thi-cu^amani).* 


‘ V. 36. 

* JL, Vol. XVI, pp. IS, 21.24; see for other views JASB, 1906, Vol. I (N.S.), p. 46; 
Oaudarajamala, p. 76. 

This inscription has not yet been edited. It was noticed in the ASI, 1921.83, 
pril6;JB.p. 168. 

The inscription is now in the Indian Mnsenm, Calcutta. It was first pnblish- 
ed with a translation by Mr. 0. T. Metcalf, in JASB, Vol. XXXIV, Part I, 
pp. 128-64; then edited by Eielhom in the El, .Vol. I, pp. 306-16; again in IB, 
pp. 48-66. 
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\43) Barrackimr grant. — ^This is incised on a single plate of 
copper, and was discovered near the cantonment of Barrackpur 
in the possession of some villagers. The obverse contains 24 
and the reverse-side 26 lines of writing. On the top of the plate 
IS attached the royal seal, which “ consists of a ten-armed figure 
of Siva, called in the Edilpur grant of Kesavasena Sadaiivamudra, 
embossed in relief.”^ There is no legend on the seal. The 
characters belong to the 11th or 12th century, and are in what 
“ may be called the Bengali alphabet.” The grant opens with’ 
Om namah Sivaya. The first verse praises Dhurjati, and the 
next the moon. The genealogy is then traced from Samantasena, 
who was born in the family of the lunar princes, to Vijaya-sena. 
This last prince had as his mahisl VilasadevI, a daughter of the 
Sura family. By her was born to him, Ballalasena, an umbrella 
(protector) of the Ksatriyas (who had the biruda) Nihianka- 
Sankara.^ In verse 10 we are told that her husband caused her 
to make various gifts "We are then told that the grant was issu- 
ed from the Jayaskandhdvara situated at Vikramapuraby M. 
KetB.a.ntaiSena.-pdddniidhydta-Parama-mahesvara-Pb. -M.- Vijaya- 
senadeva. The object of the grant is to record the gift of four 
patakas of land (measured) by Samatatlya-nala in the Ghasa- 
sambhoga-Bhattavada-^?™^® in the I£h.d4i-Visaya situated in 
Pundravardhana-B/iuiiti to the Brahman Udayakaradeva Sarman 
in honour of Mahesvara-bhattaraka, as a fee for performing the 
homa ceremony of the Kanaka-tuld~purusa gift given by Mahd- 
mahddem Vilasadevi on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. The 
donee was an immigrant from the Madhyadesa. Then comes 
the biruda of the donor, Arivrsahhasankara, and the name 
of the Dutaka Saladdanaga. Next comes the date Sam. 62, Vai- 

> JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N. S.), 1914, pp. 97 S. 

* V. 8 refers to BaUalaeena, and V. 9 refers to Nt^oAfta-joAfeara, both born of 
tbe aame lady. If we did not know from the Ifadanapara grant of VidvarSpasena 
(JA8B, 1896, W. LXV, p. 7) that the latter name waa the biruda of tbe for- 
mer, the impression might have been prodoced that they were tbe namee of two 


sons. 
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sakhadine 7. At the end is the word {nia)hd, which according 
to some, means Mahdsdndhivigrahika} 

Vijayasena was succeeded his son Ballalasena. From 
Verse 9 of th^^Barrackpur grant of his father it appears that he 
was already associated in the government of the state. Epigraphic 
records however supply little information regarding him. The 
Madanapara grant of Visvarupasena calls him Gaudeivara, 
which title is also given him in the beginning of the Ddnasd- 
gara} From his Naihati grant we know that he ruled at least 
for 11 years, (^he Ballala-canta tells us that his kingdom com- 
prised the five provinces of Vanga, Vagadi, Varendra, Eadha, 
and Mithila and that he had three capitals, in each of which he 
stayed occasionally. These ivere Gaudapura, Vikramapura, and 
Svarnagrama.^The book also gives details of how this king so- 
cially degrade^lhe Suvarnavaniks of Bengal, and made a clean 
caste of the lowly Kaivartas.® According to Bengal tradition, 
he was also the found er of ICulin i sm in Bengal. Eecent histo- 
rical research however has shown that little or no reliance can be 
placed on the tradition of the Bengal Kula-pan]ikds. It is signi- 
ficant that not a single land grant of Ballalasena or of his suc- 
cessors refers to this institution, though in every case they record 
gifts to Brahman families, ^t is however not impossible that 
Ballala’s power extended in the West up to Mithila.\ We have 
seen that its ruler, Nanyadeva, was defeated byWijayasena, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the Sena kingdom lost any of 
its provinces during the next reign. (A tradition recorded in the 
Laghu-hhdrata, contains references to Ballala’s expedition to 
Mithila.* \ 

/ ^ VV^' 

* Edited by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XV, pp. Q78-86, re-edited in IB, pp. 
57-67* The plate is now in the possession ol Mr Schumacher, an officer of Messrs. 
Bird & Go., of Calcutta. Dr. Barnett examined the date ^on the plate and was of 
opinum that it was mote probably 62 than 32 or 61. 

JylSB, 1896, Vol. LXV, p. 7. In the Adbhutatigara too he is called 
king of Gauda: see Report on the learch for Sant. MSS. tn the Bombay Ptttideney, 
(1887-91) hy Bhandarkar, p. Izxxii. 

* Ballala-canta, pp. 16 ff. 

* JASB, 1896, Vol. LVr, p. 26. 
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Ballala was noted for his learning. In the Barrackpur grant 
of his father he is said to be “ the cherished lover of the intel- 
lect of the preceptor of the gods {Brhaspati) (which has become 
like) an excessively passionate woman ” (V. 8). In the begin- 
ning of the Danasagara, a work on various kinds of gifts and 
connected ceremonies completed by him in Saka 1091 (A. D. 
1169-70)^ we are told that he “ learnt all the Purdnas and the 
Smrti works (adhigata-sakala-purdna-snirti-sdrah) from his pre- 
ceptor Aniruddha.” In aMitionio the Ddnasdgam, he began 
the compilation of another work, the Adhhiitasdgara (dealiBg with 
omens and portents) in Saka 1090 (A. D. 1168-69), which 
was completed after his death by his son LaksmaRasena.® But 
much of the credit of these encyclopaedic compilations must 
go to the preceptor (guru) of the king, who is described as 
aldghya-varendil-tale, and who must have composed also some 
other works on ritual.® Ballala, like his father, was a ^aiva. 
He also had the title Paiama-mdheivara, and his grant also 
begins with Otk namah 3ivdya, and praises Ardhanarlsvara 
(Siva). He is given the hnuda Nihsahka-Sahkara by his 
father’s Barrackpur grant, and the Madanpara grant of his 
grandson Visvarupasena adds Arirdja before this title. The 
hiruda is also mentioned in the colophon of the Danasagara. 
A MS. of the Adhhiitasdgara contains the following passage 
Bhuja-iasii-dasa-1082-viita-Sake 3rlmad-Ba\ldla-sena-rdjy-dd<iu- 


' J. Eggeliog, Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS m the Library of the India Office, 
Sanskrit Lit., Fart HI, London, 1891, pp. 642 ff. The date is given as Saiinaoa- 
daSa-mtta, 1091 Baka-iarse , see also Notices of Sanskrit MSS. b; B. L. Hitra, No. H, 
Calcutta, 1870, p 151. The date is wrongly given there as “ Saka year 1019=A. D. 
1097.” Notices of Sanskrit MSS., second series, by H. F. Sastrl, Vol, I, Fart H, 
Calcutta, 1898, pp. 169.72, 

a Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS, in the Bomb. Pres., 
1887’91, Bombay, 1897, pp. Izxsii fl. The date is given as Bake kha-nava-khendv- 
abde (1090). 

^ JASB, 1906, Vol. n (N S,). In the Sat-kriya-iara-dipaka GopUa Bba^t* Myi 
that he compiled it after consulting the works of Aniruddha. 
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varsa...} The word adflM-uarsa has been variously interpreted 
as the first year or the beginning of his reign.® I have already 
referred to the possible interpretation of the passage in the 
colophon of the Sadukti-kamdmrta, which gives the date 1185 
A.D. as the first year of the reign of Laksmanasena, the son of 
Ballala. Under the circumstances we venture to place his acces- 
sion in about 1159 A.D. and his reigni-period in about 1159-85 
A.D. <^^o far online inscription of this reign has been found. 
This is his Naihdti granti, The inscription is written on a single 
plate of copper and “ was discovered by some coolies while 
digging some waste land between the villages of Naihati aud 
Sitahati in the Katwa sub-division of the Burdwan district in 
Bengal ; the place where it was discovered is locally known as 
Nat rajar hhitd. A copper cup, a copper censor, four small 
stands and three carved small conch shells were also found in 
the same place.” The inscription consists of 64 lines, 32 lines 
on each side. At the top of the plate is attached the usual seal 
“ a seated image of the ten-armed Siva known as Sadyiva.” 
The seal does not contain any legend. The characters show a 
” well developed Bengali alphabet of the 12th century A. D. 
The inscription opens as usual with Orh namah Sivdya. The 
first verse contains an invocation to Ardhanarlsvara (Siva). 
Then comes the usual praise of the moon. The third verse tells 
us of the rdjaputras of the lunar family who ornamented Radhd. 
Verses 4 to 13 give the genealogy of the Senas from Samanta- 
sena to Ballalasena. Verse 7 tells us that Vijayasena “outshone 
Sahasafika by his deceitless prowess.” The grant was issued 
from the jayaskandhavara situated at Vikramapura by M. Vijaya- 
sen&deva-pdddnudhydta-P.-Paramamdhesvara-Pb .-M , Ballalasena 
to the dcdrya Ovasudeva Sarman and records the gift of 


* The MS. 18 India Govt. MS. fol. eSA; Bee JA3B, 1906, Vol. H (N.S.). p. 17. 
fn. 1. Mr Chakiavaiti, who first drew attention to this passage took the date to be 1081 
SaUa. But Dr. Barnett rightly suggests that bhu]a=2 and not = 1 , see also IHQ, 
March 1929, p. 135. 

» Ibtd, 1921, Vol. XVII (N.S.), p. 11 ; I A, 1991, Vol. LI, pp. 166.67. 
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Vallahittha-girawa measured by Vysahha-sanham-nala, with an 
annual income of 500 Kapardaka-Pmanas, in Svalpa-dakai^ia- 
vUhl of Uttara-Eadha-Ma?i«Za/a of the Vardhamana-BliMfcfi, as 
daksina of the Hemasva-mahddana made by the king’s mother 
Vilasadevi on the banks of the Ganges. The village granted 
has been identified with modern Valutiya in the Murshidabad 
district. The Diitaka of the grant was the Sandhivigrahika 
Harighosa. Then comes the date Sam. 11, vaUakha-dine 16. 
At the end occur the words Mahdsdm Karana~ni} 

[ Ballalasen a was succeeded by Laksmanasena^his son by his 
wife RamadevI, described as OdJukya-hhupald^a-kulendralekhd 
in the Madhavnagar grant of the new king. Laksma^asena 
probably came to the throne in about 1185 A.D.® In the 
Madanapara grant of his son Yisvarupa he is given the following 
titles. Ahapatt - gajapati -narapati-rajatrayddhipati-Sena-kula- 
kamala-vikUa-hhdskara-Soma-mtiisa-pradipa-Ph.-Parama-saura- 
M.-Ariraja-Madana^ankara-Gatu^eioara.^ The sudden assump- 
tion of so many titles suggests that he won some military 
success during his reign. This guess is supported by the 
Pavana-duta of Dhoyi, which informs us that the Gauda king 
Laksmana came as far as the sandal hills in Malaya (Travancore 
hills) in the course of Ins world-conquest. The Madhainagar 


^ A reading and photograph of the grant was published in Vol XVII, pp. 231.46 
of the Patrika of the Bangiya Sahttya.Paniad. A revised reading of the text was 
published in the Bengali monthly, Sahitya, Vol. XXII B.S. 1318 ; a Bengali translation 
was published in the same ]oumal, pp 576-86 ; Mr. B U Banerji has now edited it 
with the help of Dr. Spooner’s text and translation in El, Vol. XIV, pp. 166>63; finally 
re-edited in IB, pp 67-80. It is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

‘ The passage in the colophon of the Sadukti-karnamrta, runs as follows ■ 
iSake saptavmsatyadhikaiatopetadasaiate saradam 
Srimal-Lakemanasena-kitUpasya rasatkavimse. 

As the passage is giving the date of the compilation of the work in the reign of 
Laksmapasens (Phalgnna, Saka 1127 » 1206 A.D.) and since the word rasatkaviMe 
gives no sense, I think Mr. Saroar was quite right to suggest that it was a copyist’s 
mistake for Tajyaikaviihse. See Notieee of Smtknt MSS. by B. L. Mitra, Vol. Ill, Fart 
n, Calcutta, 1876, p. 141. 

JASB, 1906, Sol. I. (N.8.), pp. 42 ff., y. 1. 
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grant informs ns that the Gaiidesvara in his youth took his 
pleasure with the females of Kalioga. The verse (no. 11) 
which makes this statement, seems to contain also a reference 
to the defeat of a Kasi-raja. Hne_32_of the same grant tells us 
that he conquered Kamarupa. The Edilpur and Madanpara 
grants of his sons Kesavasena and Visvarupasena refer to his 
erection of pillars of victory “on the southern sea, where exists 
(the images of) Mnsaladhara (Balarama) and Gfadapa^i (Jagan- 
natha, Le. Puri), and also in Visvesvaraksetra at the confluence 
of the Asi, the Varuna, andt he Ganga {i.e. Benares), and also 
at the TrivenI (i.e. Allahabad).’’ The hostility with Kalihga, 
as we have seen, was inherited from the reign of his grand- 
father ; and as it is said that he undertook the expedition in his 
youth the incident referred to may have happened during the 
reign of his father or grandfather,^ The prince of KamarQpa 
at this time was probably Vallabhadeva whose Assam plates are 
dated in 1107'^ (A.D. 1184 or 1185).^ If the statement 
that he advanced in his conquering campaigns as far as 
Allahabad be correct he carried out the policy which opened with 
his grandfather’s victories in Mithila and his naval campaign 
in the pa^cdtya-caKra. His father too is reputed to have 
conquered Mithila. Thus it is not at all unlikely that he may 
have raided the regions further west. But unfortunately the 
records referred to above do not mention the name of the princes 
defeated by Laksmanasena. Who could be his rivals for the 
possession of these western districts? We have seen how Madana- 
pala was gradually ousted from Bengal by the Senas. His power 
probably lingered around Patna and Monghyr till about 1150 
A.D. Who succeeded him is not known. But a Gaya in- 
scription shows that one Govindapala was reigning there in 


' The Oa&gu of Ealifiga who ruled from the time of Vijayasena to that of 
Laktmanaeena ware Codagahga (e. 1076'1147 A.D.), hie sona ESmar^aya (c. U47<fi6 
A.D.), Bahgava (e. 1156-70 A.D.) and Rhjaraia H (c. 1170-90 A.D.). 

> See «upra,pp. 269-60. 
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c. 1160 A. D. This stone inscription dated m V. S. 1232, 
consists of 14 lines and was found in the temple of Gadadhara 
at Gaya ^ It was recorded in the 14th year after the end 
of his reign {(jatn-rajife catiirdasn-samuitsare), so he must 
have ceased to reign about ll()l-()-2 A. D. Though at present 
nothing is known about his relationship to Madanapala, yet 
the nearness of then dates and the find-spots of their records 
suggest that one succeeded the other in Bihar. If this was 
the case, it is possible that if he was not uprooted, Govinda- 
p.ila at least came into conflict with the advancing Sena 
armies along the Ganges towards the west. Another power 
which may have als(^ come into conflict with the Palas was that 
of the Giihadavalas. ^The Maner plates ol Govindacandra records 
tliat in V S. 1183 (a!\). 1124) he granted land in the neighbour- 
hood of Patna, wliile tlie Lar plates of the same king show that 
he was in lesidence at Mudgagin in V S 1202 (A. D. 1146).® 
The Taracandi rock-insciiption proves that V-ijayacandra, of the 
same dynasty, was in possession of portions of Shahabad in 
V S 1225 ( A. D 1169), while the Bodh-gaya inscription of 
■Jayaccandia tells us that the Gahadavalas weie in Gaya district 
in c 1180 A. D ’ It seems therefore that the Gahadavalas 
gradually advanced into Magadha during the period 112 4-1 180 
A. D. The moribund Pala powei was thus crushed out of exis- 
tence, being attacked on both its flanks Therefore it seems 
likely that the chief rivals of the Sena-s in the West were these 
Gahadavalas.* Jayaccandra (c 1170-1193 A D ) of the latter line 
was the contemporary of Laksmann-ena (c ' 185-12.06 A D.).^^ 
The struggle of the Gahadavalas and the Senas was soon 
hushed up at the appearance of the conquering Turk. The 

' ISR, Vol m p 123;M4SB, Vol V. No 3. p 10'). see also JA8B, 1921, 
Vol. XVII (N 8 ), p 6, fn. 2 Eor the dates connected with Govindapala's Vinaslaraiya, 
Aiitardjya^ etc , the best explanation la given by Dr R. C. Majunidar in the JASBo 
1921, pp. 14 ff. 

J45fB, 1923, Vol XVin, pp Slff ; BI. Vol. VH, p IS. 

’‘AaOS, Vol VI, p. 348 . PASB, 1880, April, pp 76-79 
JASB, 1922, pp 82-83, 

47 
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second battle of Taraori (1192 A. D.) had been fought and lost 
by the Hindus. The gate of Delhi was forced; and small bands 
of adventurous Muhammadan cavaliers spread over the valley of 
the Ganges and the Jumna One of these named Malik 
HEusam ud-Dln Aghul-Bak had carved out a principality in 
Oudh. Under him Ikhtiyar ud-Din Muhammad ibn Ba^t-yar, 
a Turk belonging to the Khali tribe of Ghiir, held the fiefs of 

Bhakwat ( ) and Bhiwali ( ) between the Ganges 

and the Karmanasa, eastward of and adjoining Chunargarh, 
which was probably included in it.' This Turkish chief, we 
were told, had an ‘ungainly huild,’ so that when he stood 
upright on his feet and lowered his arms his hands reached below 
his knees so far that the fingers could touch the calves of his 
legs.^ But he was a daring and reckless cavalry leader, and 
making his fiefs the base of his operations he carried on regular 
incursions into the territory of ‘ Muner and Bihar.’® After 
gaining much booty and ample resources in the shape of horses, 
arms, and men, he organised an attack upon ‘ the fortified city of 
Bihar.’ According to the informants of Minhaj, the force under 
Muhammad consisted of only ‘two hundred horsemen in defen- 
sive armour.’ The attack resulted in the capture of the ‘fortress,’ 
and with it great booty Minhaj thus describes the capture on the 
place : “ The great number of the inhabitants of that place were 
Brahmans, and the whole of tliose Brahmans had their heads 
shaven, and they were all slam. There were a great num- 
ber of books there, and when all these books came under the 

' TN, Vol. I, pp. 548-50 See BaveT^'e note 5 od p 550. He has given the alter- 
native forms of the names of the fiefs as Bhugwat and Bhiull I have retained k in the 
spelling of the first name, following the Persian spelling. Raverty points out that two 
Parganas in the locality indicated still bear the same names. The TA, gives the names 
of the fiefs as Eampilah and Patiali ; see Btbhotheca Indiea, trans. by Dey, 1913, p. 49, 
and footnote 2. 

' TN, p. 566. 

» Ibid, p 650. TA, p. 50. “ Muner is an old place at the confluence of the Son and 
the Ganges, on the right bank of the former" It should be identified with the Monforf- 
patfala, of the Muner grant of Govindacandni, 
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observation of the Musalmans, they summoned a number of 
Hindus, that they might give them information respecting the 
import of those books; but the whole of the Hindus had been 
killed. On becoming acquainted (with the contents of those 
books), it was found that the whole of the foi tress and city was 

a college, and in the Hindu! tongue they call a college 

Bihar. The following account of Nizam ud-Din is substantially 
the same : “ (He) conquered the fort of Behar, plundered and 
ravaged the whole of the country, and acquired much booty. He 
made the inhabitants of the country, who were all old and 
ascetic Brahmans, and had their heads shaven, food for his 
merciless sword. In the language of Hindustan, a college is 
called a Behar, and as this province had formerly been a mine 
of learning it had got the name of Behar.” ^ 

These two accounts make it abundantly clear that there was 
at this time no ruler in Bihar of any importance. The Gahada- 
valas, who were masters of this region, must have retired from it 
after the fall of the Cahamanas at Taraoii in 1192 A.D. The 
centre of the power of the Senas, who occasionally raided this 
land, lay further east. The Palas weie no more. They must have 
been destroyed before the arrival of the Turk in Bihar. It thus 
appears that Magadha at this time was a no man’s land. The 
knowledge of the advancing tide of irresistible Turks had moved 
all able-bodied men to flee in all directions. Only old men and 
shaven-headed ascetics remained and what is described as the 
‘ fort of Bihar’ was only a fortified University-town. There is no 
evidence anywhere that any king fought with Muhammad.® 
Soon after his capture of Bihar Muhammad presented himself to 
Qutb ud-Din Aibak at Delhi in c 1193 A.D. and was received 


^ ibid, p. 65:2 

* TA, p. 60. 

* I do not find any evidaace to support the BUbement of Sir Wolseley Haig that **thb 
conquest of Bihar involved the destruction of the Fala dynasty, or that Indradyumniipala 
the last kiag of the line, “was alive in 1197, but retained no power during the latter yeats 
ofhiBlife;" see CHI, Vol IIT, p, 613. 
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with “great honour and distinction.” Qutb ud-Dln “entrusted 
the rule of the country of LakhnautI to him, and nominated him 
for the duty of conquering it.” * In the meantime the fame of 
the intrepidity and the victories of Muhammad had reached the 
court of Laksmanaseoa. We aie told by Minhaj that “ Fear of 
him operated exceedingly lu the hearts ot the unbelievers of the 
different parts of the teiiitoues of Lakhafliavatl and Bihar, and 
the countries of Bang and Kamiud ” To the same historian we 
are indebted for an almost contemporary account of the advance 
of Islam into Bengal. His story which was collected largely from 
anecdotes curient at liis time, and is not free flora exaggerations, 
may be summarised as follows : Eai Lakhmanlah was “a very 
great Efii,” and “ had been on the throne for a period of 80 
years.” His seat of government was the city of Nudlah. His 
father died u'hen he was still in his mother’s womb. “The 
crown was placed on the belly of his mother, and all girded up 
then loins m her service. The Rilis ot Hind used to hold their 
family in great importance, and were wont to consider him in 
the position of KlialTfah by descent.” When the birth of 
Lakhmanlah drew near, the astrologers represented that if the 
child should be born at that hour, it would never attain to 
sovereignty ; but if it should be born two hours later, it would 
reign for 80 years. Wheieupon the queen-regent kept herself 
suspended with her head dowuwaids and legs bound together. 
When after two hours she was taken down, she gave birth to 
Lakhma^lah and immediately after died Lakhmanlah reigned 
for 80 years ; never did tyranny proceed from his hand he was 
also famous for his magnificence After the conquest of Bihar 
“a number of astrologers, wise men, and counsellors of his king- 
dom” represented to him that it was written “in our books of 
the ancient Brahmans” that this country -would fall into the 
hands of the Turks. They assured him that the Turks had sub- 
jugated Bihar, “and next year they will surely come into this 
country.” Under the circumstances they advised the king to “be 


' TA, p. 60 . 
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removed from the country in order that we may be safe from the 
molestation of the Turks ” On the Rai hesitating, they gave 
him the description of the conqueror, which on verification was 
found to agree with the physical appeaiance of Muhammad ibn 
Bakht-yar When they became assured ot these facts, “most 
of the Brahmans and inhabitants of that place retired into the 
province of Sankanat ( oUiIu- or ), the cities and towns of 

Bang, and towards Kaiiiiud ; but to begin to abandon his 
country was not agreeable to hakhmanlah. In the following 
year Muhammad caused a force to be prepaicd, and advanced 
upon Nudiah, so swiftly that no more than 18 horsemen could 
keep up with him, and the other troops followed after him.’’ 
On reaching the gate, Muh.inimad piocecded at once to the 
palace, and surprised its guaids. TJie Rfii, who was at his 
table, fled bare-footed by the back pait of his palace In the 
meantime the rest of Muhammad’s army arrived, and the whole 
city was captured Lakhraanlali, got away "towards Sankanat 
and Bang, and there the peiiod of his reign shortly came to a 
termination His descendants, up to this time, are rulers in 
the country of Bang ’ Muhammad in the meantime “ left the 
city of Nudiah in desolation and the place mIucIi is now Lakha- 
navatl, he made the scat of his government * To this Nizam 
ud-Din adds that the people, on the declaration of the astro- 
logers, fled also to Jagaimath His account simply states that 
Muhammad started fioin Bihar with a small force, and reached 
the city of ‘Nudiar’ by successive rapid marches. On his arrival 
Lakhmanlah “ in greit confusion embarked in a boat and 
escaped’’ The conqueror, w'e are told, then “ devastated the 
city of Nudiar, and in place of it founded another city, which 
has become Lakhnauti, and made it his capital ; and to-day 
that city IS in ruins and is known as Gaur. ’ ’ ’ 

^ The danger ol exaggeration hr biatoriaUB le perhaps illnatrated b; the following : 
" The raja (t e , Lah^manasena), in the half-naked state in which a Hindu of high caste is 
obliged to eat" (CHI, Vol III, p 46) Minbaj onl; mentions that the ' Bae ' fled bare- 
footed ; TN, pp 654 66. 

° TA, p. 61 ; Dey epells Ganr aa ‘ Gonr,’ see also AAK, Vol. H, p. 148. 
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There are differences of opinion about the date of this con- 
quest. But it must have happended before 1205 A.D., when 
Muhammad started on his ill-fated expedition to Tibet, and 
after 1193, when he met Qutb ud-Din Aibak after the conquest of 
Bihar. As Minhaj says that the Rai died soon after the capture 
of Nudiah, and as we know fiom the colophon of the Sadukti- 
karndmrta that he was living in 120G A.D., I think we are 
justified in placing the date of the expedition nearer 1205 than 
1193. * Though much fiction is mixed up in the account of 
Minhaj, the general outline of his story is fairly reliable 
Without going so far as to say that there was a real conspiracy 
between the officers and Brahmans of the court and the Muham- 
madans ® we may assume that there was a general panic at the 
capital. The fall of the powerful dynasties of the Cahamanas 
and the Gahadavalas convinced the com tiers that nothing could 
possibly stop the oncoming tide A sudden cavalry attack by a 
bold leader on such a demoralised city may well have produced 
the results described by Minhaj, and Nizfmi ud-Dln. It should 
be noted that the former distinctly sa}s that the city was 
captured when the whole army ai lived, and the only function 
undertaken by the advanced paity appears to have been to com- 
pletely destroy the mor'iJe of the citizens 

Another question that has given ii.se to difficulties is the 
location of the capital of Laksmauaseua. Nizam ud-Dlii seems 
to place ‘ Nudiar,’ ‘ Lakhnauti ’ and ‘ Gaur ’ all in the same place. 
Minhaj simply says that Muhammad left Nudiah, the capital of 
Lakhmaniah, in desolation and established Ins capital at a 
place “ which is now known as Lakhanavatl.” In the Pavana- 
dUta of Dhoyl, the wuid-inessenger after travelling through 
various countries passes through Suhmadesa and reaches Vijaya- 
pura, the capital of Laksmanasena, near the confluence of the 


’ See JT#, Vol XVJ, p. 77 ; Ravertj placed it in 1193. Blochmann in 1197-98, Thomas 
in 1202, and Stewart in 1203. The GHl places it in c 1202 See tbid, p. 46 and fn 1 
> JASB, 1896, Vol. LXV, p. 29. 
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Yamuna and the BhagirathI (Trivem). * Attempts have been 
made to identify Nudiah with Vijayapura ; some have tried to 
place Vijayapura near Gaur in Malda District. ** As Vijayapura, 
according to Dhoj'i, was situated not far from the separation 
of the Yamuna from the BhagirathI, and as the wind-messenger 
does not cross the Ganges to reach it, it is reasonable to locate 
this city near the modern district of Hooghly.® It may there- 
fore be concluded that the Senas, like other dynasties, had 
more than one capital in North, East and West Bengal, and 
Nudiah was the place where Laksmanasena was residing when 
Muhammad made his raid. After the fall of Nudiah, the 
Sena king took to bis boats and ciossed over to ‘ Bang,’ 
i s., Eastern Bengal The inscriptions of the sons of Laksmana- 
sena are issued from Vikraraapnra, and thus confirm the state- 
ment of Minhaj that “up to this time his descendants are rulers 
of the country of Bang.’’ 

Laksmanasena was a liberal patron ot letters. Umapati, 
the composer of the Deopara prasasti, who appears to have 
survived both Vijayasena and Ballalasena, probably lived for 
some time in his reign -Tayadeva, the author of the Glta- 
govinda, Dhoyt, the author of the Paiana-dvta, Halayudha, the 
author of Brahinana-sarcasia, Sridharadasa, the compiler of the 
Sadukti-larndmrtci, weie the othei more important luminaries 
of his couit Of these ^rldhaiadasa, is described as Maha- 
mandaliha and son of the Malia-samanta-cuddmani Vatudasa. 
The king himself was a poet of some repute. Nine of his 
verses are quoted in the Saduldi-karndmrta. He also finished 
the Adhhuta-sdgara, which was left incomplete by his father.* 
In religion Laksmanasena still remained a worshipper of Siva, 


' Ibid, 1905, Vol. I (N.S.), p. 44, Vs. 37-36. 

* Ibid, 45 ; Gau^arajamAld, pp. 74-76. 

* JL, No. XVI, pp. 31-24, and 80-82. 

‘ JASB , 1906, Vol n (N. S ), pp. 15-32 and 157-76 ; 1906, Vol. I (N. S.), pp. 41-71 ; 
JL, Vol. XVI, 68 ff 
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as his title of Madann-aanliara in the Madanapara and My- 
mensing grants of his son shows. But in his Tarpandighi 
and Anulia grants he assumes the title Parama-vaisnava , and 
in the Madhainagar giant that of Parama-narasimha. All 
these three giants open with Om namo Nrimijanaya; but in the 
opening verses of the Madhainagai and Anulia inscriptions 
there are invocations to Pancanana and Sambhu. It thus 
appears that he gradually leaned towards the Vaisnava form 
of religion. His eclecticism is however proved liy the title 
Pa)ama-S(nira given to him in the Madanapara grant of 
Visvarupa. 

The following records of his reign aie so fai known to us : — 

(1) Dacca Gaivli iniage-insoipUon.— The image ivas dis- 
covered in the ruins of Earapal (Dacca district). The goddess 
has four arms and " stands in a graceful tnbhanga pose on a 
full-bloivn lotus over a coiichant lion.” Her upper left hand 
holds a half-blown lotus with some buds, the lower left hand 
holds an “ornamental basket -like thing” (a flower basket 
or waterpot), the upper right hand an elephant goad, lower 
one IS in Faradamudra As two elephants are found pouring 
water over her, a sign of Gaja-iaksrar, it has been suggested 
that she may represent the Sahti of the god Harihara. The 
inscription records that the fld/ii/. rtu Damodara, son of Mala- 
datta (or Malakhadga ?) began (this image) of Candi-devI w'hich 
was installed by his younger brother Narayana. It is dated 
in the year 3 of Laksniapasenadeva.^ 

(2) Tarpandnjhi grant . — This was found in the village 
of Tarpandighi (Dinajpur district, Bengal) It is incised on 
a single plate of copper, and contains 6fi lines (27 on the front- 
side and 20 on the back) Tlie royal seal contains the figure 
of the five-faced and ten-handed god Sad&siva, and is attached 


' El, Vol. XVII, pp 359-62 The editor reads the last letter as 4; but it looks more 
like a visarga , re-edited in IB, pp 116.117 This image is now worshipped in a 
BpiBll temple m the Dalbazar quarter of the cit; of Dacca 
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■to a projection on the top of the plate by means of a copper 
bolt. The script belongs to the Bengali variety ot the N.E. 
alphabet of the 1‘ith century. The inscription opens with 
O’rin namo Narayandya, and in the next two verses praises the 
moon. This is followed by the genealogy of the Senas from 
Hemantasena to Laksmanasena. The grant was issued from 
the Jaya-skandhdvdra at Vikramapura, and records the gift of the 
Velahistl-grmiHrt in Varedya (Varendra) in the Pundravardhana- 
Bhuhti to the Brahman Isvaradeva Sarman as dalcsina on the 
occasion of the gift known as Hemasm-ratha by M.-Ballalasena- 
paddnudhydta-P.-Parama-oaisnava-Pb.-M Laksmanasena. The 
Dutaka was the Sandhiotgrahika Narfiyiinadatta. The land 
granted yielded an income of L50 Piirdnas. It is dated simply 
in the year 3 Bhadradine 2.^ 

(3) Anulia grant. — This was discovered in the village of 
Auuha near Ranaghat in the district of Radia. It is very 
similar to the Tarpandighi grant, and the first seven verses of 
the’ two records are identical. The character is a Bengali 
variety of the N.E. alphabet of the 12th century A.D. The 
inscription opens with Om namo Narayandya and an invoca- 
tion of Sambhu and the Moon, after which the well-known 
genealogy of the Sena kings from Hemantasena to Laksmana- 
sena follows. It was issued fiom the Jaya-skandhdvdra at Vik- 
ramapura, and records the gift of some land measured by 
Vrsahha-sankaia-nala in Vyaghratatl of the Pundravardhana- 
Bliuliti to Pandita Raghudeva Sarman by M. Ballalasenadeva- 
padanudhyata-P.-Parama-vaisnava-Ph.-M. Laksmanasenadeva. 
The Dutaka is, as in the previous grant, Sandhivigrahika 
Ndrdyanadatta. It is dated in the year 3.® 


‘ Westmacott first pablis/ied aa accoaat of tbis grant in the JASB, Vol. XLIV, Part 
I, pp 11 S , with two lithographs of drawings made from the copper-plate. Edited by 
R. D. Baner]i in El, Vol. XH, pp. 6-10, Be-edited in IB, pp. 99-106. Hhe record is now 
owned by the BaAgiya Sahitya Partgad, Calootta. 

^ ’ The grant was first edited by Pandit B. X. Cbakravarti in the now defunct Bengal 

journal Attihattka Cttra, of Rampnr ^BoaUa, in Rajsbahi. Then by A. K. Maitreya, in 
JASB, 1900, Vol. LXIX, pp. 61-65. Finally edited in IB, pp. 81-91. 

48 
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(4) Madhainagar grant. — ^This is said to have been dis- 
covered among some ruins in the village of Madhainagar, police 
station Raiganij, in the sub-division of Sirajganj, Pabna. 
It is incised on a single plate of copper, and consists of about 
58 lines (front side 29+29 on the back). The “ badly corroded 
state of the plate at its lower extremities on both sides renders 

complete decipherment of those portions impossible The 

characters belong to the Northern class of alphabets and may 
be specified as 12th century Bengali.” The inscription opens 
with the usual Om namo Ndiayamya and then in V, 1 invokes 
the god Paficdnana, on whose lap sits Gaurl, and ‘who sustained 
Hari in a half of his most wonderful body.’ The next verse 
praises the Moon, and then from the kings of his line is traced the 
family of Virasena. The genealogy of the Senas is then given 
from Samantasena to Laksmanasena. The inscription was 

issued by P5.-M.-Ballalasenadeva-pi7da»?Rd/iyata Gaudes- 

vara-Paramn-narasimha-Ph ylf.-Laksmanasenadeva when he was 
resident in Dharyagrama (^). It records the grant of Dapan'iya- 
pdtaka near Kantipura, in Varendr! in Pundravardhana-.Bhttfcti 
to the Brahman Govinda Sarman.* 

(5) Sundarhan grant. — This is said to have been discovered 
-in the Sundarbans (Bengal). The late Pandit Eamgati Nyaya- 
ratna gave a partial reading of it in his Essaijs on Bengali 
Language and Literatwie. It is now lost.® 

(6) Govindapui grant. — ^Discovered in the village of 
Govmdapur in the 24-Parganas district, Bengal. It consists of 
47 lines and is incised on both sides of a single plate. The first 
7 verses and the seal are the same as in No. 3 above. It was 
issued from the Jaya-skandhaodra at Vikramapura, and records 
grant of the village of Viddarasasana in Betaddacaturaka in 

e 

' The inscription was first noticed by F. N Cbandhuri in the now defunct AtithSttha 
Citro, let year, p 92. edited by Mr. R. D, Banerji in JASB, 1909, Vol V (N. B.), pp. 
467-76. Re edited in IB, pp. 106-llp Now in the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

* For an abstract of the text and references, see IB, pp. 168-72. afr. K 0 Sjnhd 
published a version of the text in Bharati, Vol. IV, >• 
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Pascimakhatika of the Vardhamana--B/iHkh to Vyasadeva Sarmani 
by P.-PaTama-narasimha-Pb.-M.-^nmal-hsiksmai^asena, in the 
2nd year of his reign. The Dutaka of the grant was the Sandhis 
vigrahika Narayanadatta.* 

(7) Ttpperah grant — said to be in the possession 
of the widow of the late Gangamohan Laskar; not yet 
edited.® 

I have already referred to the statement of the Musalman 
historian, suppoited by epigraphic evidence, that the descendants 
of Laksmanasena continued to lule in Bang or Eastern Bengal. 
We have several grants of the sons of Laksmanasena. One of 
these IS the (1) Madanpara grant of Visvaiupasena. It was dis- 
covered in the village of Madanpara, post office Pinjari, Pargania 
Kotahpara, Paridpur district. It is a single plate, and its seal 
at the top has the usual ten-handed image of Sadasiva. The 
characters belong to the 12th or i3th century. It contains 60 
lines, of which 30 are in verse, and begins with Om namo NdrU- 
yat.idya and an invocation to the same god. Then the moon is 
praised, and next comes the genealogy of the donor, traced from 
Vijayasena. The mother of Visvarupa was the Mahisl rdjni 
Tandra or Tadadevl. The inscription was issued from the Jaya- 
skandhdvcua situated at Phalgugrama It records the grant of 
Pih]okasthi-(/ra?na in the Yikramapura-bh%a of Vahga in the 
Pundravardhaiia-B/iw/iti to the Srutipathaka Visvarupadeva" 
Sarman by Asmpati-gajapati-naiapati-taja-traijddhipati Sem- 
kula-kamala-vikdsa-bhaskara-Soinaoammpmdtpa-P.-Pb.-Parama- 
saura-M.-Arird]a-Vrsabhdnka-l§ankara-GaiidesDara Vi^varupa- 
senadeva, son of Laksmanasenadeva.® The Dutaka was the 
Gauda-Mahasandhmgrahika Eapivisnu. It is dated in the 14th- 


‘ Edited by N. G. Majumdar, IB, pp. 92-98 First edited by A. C. VidyabhiiBhan in 
the Bengali Journal Bharatvarfa, 1232 B S , pp. 441-46. He read the year as 8. 

» See JASB, 1909, Vol V iN.S.), p. 467. 

“ I have already noticed the titles of Lsk^manasena in this plate ; see tupra, 
p. 3 j7. 
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year of the donor.^ Another inscription of this king recently 
edited is the (2) Sahitya Parisat grant. — This copper-plate 
was found in the possession of a blacksmith of Susang, in 
Mymensmg (Bengal).® As a portion of the copper-plate has been 
cut away and melted some words on both sides are missing. The 
inscription consists of 70 lines of writing, of which 34 are on 
the obverse and 36 on the reverse. It opens with the usual Om 
namo Ndraijanaija. It does not differ materially from the former 
grant so far as its historical portion is concerned. The editors 
however read the name of the queen of Laksmanasena as 
TattanadevI or Tyastanadevl. In the donatory portion of the 
inscription two names — Sadasena and Purusottamasena — are 
given. Their relationship to the donor is not specified ; but as 
they are called Kumara, Pandit H P Sastrl suggests that they 
were “ most probably ” his sons The giant records the gift of 
some land to the Brahman Halayudha Sarman in the Rama- 
siddhi-paffl/ifl in Vanga, in Paunch atardhana-BhulH ; some 
land appears to have been given also in Vikramapura-bhaga 
(line 17 reverse side) The grant contains two dates, ciz , 13th 
and the 14th regnal years of ViSvarupasena. It was sealed by 
the Saddhoa'iniuhd. The name of the Dfitaha is lost.® 

Besides these two inscriptions we have the Echlpitr giant of 
Kesavasena, another son of Laksinanasenn . It was discovered in 
a ch(i)-land m the pargana Edilpur, Bakerganj district. The 
seal and the historical portion ot the inscription are exactly the 

' The oonteats of tlia plate were noticed by N N Vasu in the Visvalosa, Vol. IV, 
under the article Kebanasenadeia Then edited by the same in JiSD, 1896, Vol. LXV, pp. 
6*15. Hi 3 saggestion of the name of the gueen of LakeiUiinaBena was Sitaladcii. shown to 
be wrong. See 1 150, 1914, p 98 The inscription has actually Taiidrodeoi (?) or TS^o- 
devi (?) The inscription has been re-editcj in IB, pp 132 39. ‘ The letters Visvarupa are 

engraved in a diherent band and smaller size.’ 

» According to some originally discovered somewberec in the neighbourhood of 
Dacca, see IB, p 140. 

» Edited by H P. Sastri under the name Mymensmg grant, in IHQ, 1926, Vol. H, 
No. 1, pp 70 36 Re-e lVed by N. G Jlajumdar under the name Calcutta Salntya Parifin' 
copper.fAate, in IB, pp. 140-48 There are considerable differences in the reading of 
the names of persons an 1 p'uces between the two editors. The name Sadasena is read by 
Jila]umdar as ‘ Suryyaseua.' while the name Ramasiddhi-pataka has been read by Sastri 
as Samasiddbi pataka. 
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same as in the Madanapara grant of his brother The inscrip- 
tion, which is incised on a single plate, contains 65 lines — 31 on 
the front and 34 on the back It begins exactlj' as his brother’s 
inscription (No. 1) It wa's issued from the Jaya-skandhavdra 
situa^'ed at •Tarabugrama, and records the gift of Talapadapataka 
in Paundiaiardliana-BhHktyantahpati-Vange-Vihramapurahhdga- 
pradesa to the Brahman Isvaradeva Sarnian by Asvapati-gajapati' 
narapati - w^atiayadlupati - Senaltula - hamaJa- vilasa - bliaskara- 
Somaiamsapradlpa .Ddna-karna-Satya-i lata P -Ph.-Parama~ 
saura-Rajadhiraja-An-raja-AsahyaSankara-Gaiidesiara Ke^ava- 
sena, son of Laksmanasena ^ The occasion for the grant was 
the king’s birthday. At the end occur the words ■ Saciva... 
Dattodbhava-(?ai<rfa-H!fl/iflHifl/ifl«fa/i'fl/i khydtali Mahdsd (?) 
Karanant S]l mah amah an tala Katanani Sumat- Karanani, a,nd 
finally the date, year 3, Jyaistha-diiie The grant was sealed by 
the Sadd^iva-mudrd.^ 

It is clear from these two records that at least two sons of 
Laksmapasena ruled after him. As both granted land m the same 
area, it seems likely that one succeeded the other. I have already 
said that the two grants found at Madanapara and Edilpur are 
almost identical. But as the Edilpur grant contains some addi- 
tional verses which are not found in the other grant, and as 
there is some evidence that in the former a name consisting of 
three or more syllables has been erased to put in the name of the 
donor, it has been assumed that Visvariipa preceded Kesava.® 
Nothing definite is known about these tno rulers beyond the fact 
that they granted land in the Yikramapura area of Vanga 


^ The father of the donor as well as the other members ha\o the same titles as m 
the Madanapara grant, op, cit. 

' First edited by Prinsep in J 15B. 1333, Vol. VII, pp 40-51. Some remarks and 
suggestions on it were made by ^ N. N. Vasa in JASBt Vol. LXV, 1806, pp. 6 ff. He was 
botreser wrong in reading the name of the donor as Visrarupa ; Kielborn repeated this mis- 
take in £1, Vol. V, Appendix, fn. I,p 88 Be-edited from Prinsep’s Iitbogra ph by B. D. 
Bancrji in JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N.S ), pp 97-104 ‘ The name of the donor seems to have 

been incised in the place of another name, which has been scratched off.' Finally re-edited 
by N O. Ma]uiudar in IB, pp 118-31 Ho reads the name of the mother of Keiavasena as 
MaharSini CandradevI (V 14) 

• JASB, 1838, Vol. VH, Part 1, p. 43, 1914, Vol. X (N.S.), p. 08. 
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(Eastern Bengal) included in the Bliukti of Pundiravardhana,* 
and that they reigned for at least 14 and 3 years respectively. 
But from the large number of their titles and the fact that 
Visvarupa in his Madanapara grant is described as Garga- 
Yavananvaya-pialaya-kcila-radia-nrpah (V. 17), it is reasonable 
to assume that they succeeded in repulsing some invasions 
of Musalmans. Besides these two, in the opinion of some 
scholars, Laksmanasena had another son Mr. N. N. Vasu 
has referred to a copper-plate grant of Madhavasena dated in 
Saka 1145 (AD. 1-223) found in an Almora (in Kumaon) 
temple of Yogesvara, in which the words Vangaja-Brdhmana 
occur.® This prince is identified by him with Madhu Sen, 
who according to Abu’l-Fazl succeeded Lakhan Sen and ruled 
for ten years ® The existence of a Madhavasena in about 
this period is proved by the fact that the Sadiikti-larndmrta 
quotes a verse by an author of that name.* It has been assumed 
by Mr. Vasu that this prince did not reign in Bengal, but went 
on a pilgrimage to Kedaranatha after the Musalman invasion. 
In the present state of our knowdedge, there is no means of test- 
ing the truth of this assertion or to find out his exact relation- 
ship to Laksmanasena, or Visvarupa-sena, or Kesavasena. It 
would be too risky to place him before the last two on the sole 
authority of Abu’l-Pazl. The recently discovered Sahitya Parisat 
grant of Visvarupa has revealed the names of two Kumdras, 
Sadasena and Purusottama. It is not unlikely that the former 
is to be identified with the Sada Sena of the A’ln-i-Akharl , who 
is placed after Kesu Sena and assigned a reign of 18 years. In 
that case he may have been a son of either of the two brothers. 


• Vanga, wbich is generally taken as East Bengal, ia here inclifded in the Bhuktt of 
Fun^ravardhanai generally taken to be North Bengal. Tbns at this time the Bhuktt niist 
have been an extensive tract extending from Northern to Eastern Bengal. 

° J iSB, 189R, Vol IjXV, p. 27. He gives a reference for the plate in E Atkinson’s 
Kumatjun, p. 516, which I have not yet been able to verify. 

• AAK, Vol. ir, p 146. 

• JASB, 1906, Vol II (N.3 ), p. 173. 
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The next ruler according to Abul-Fa?l, was Eaja Naujah, who 
ruled for three years. Could he be the same as Danuj Eai who 
according to the Ta' rikh-i-Flruz Shahl ruled in c. liiSO A.D. at 
‘Sunar-ganw’ and made an agreement with Sultan Balban that 
he should guard against the escape of the rebel Tiighril by water? ‘ 
In any case the Musalman conquest of Bengal appears to have 
been complete about that year. The first Musalman coins 
which were struck by MughTth ud-Dln Tughril from ‘ LaknautI ’ 
with the revenue ( of ‘Badan and Nudia’ are dated in H.E. 
653 (A.D. 1255).** ' 

In conclusion I would refer to some dynasties which appear 
to have ruled in the 13tli century in two corners of the lower 
Ganges valley. One of these were the Senas of Plthi (Magadha). 
The Janibigha inscription of Jayasena of this line is dated 
Lalismanasenasija atltarajije sam. 83. The father of this prince 
was Buddhasena, probably the same person whose name occurs 
with that of A^okacalla in an inscription published in plate 
xxviii, No. c, in Cunningham’s Mahabodhi. There are two 
other Bodhgaya inscriptions of the time of Aisokacalla dated in 
Lah'sinanasenasya atltarajije years 51 and 74. As the date of 
Asokacalla is fixed by his Gaya inscription dated in the Nirvana 
year 1813 (c. 1269-1270 A.D.), it is certain that the years 
referred to as atlta from Laksmanaserta must be counted from 
his defeat or death. Thus these Senas who probably succeeded 
the Chikkoras, appear to have been local feudatory princes near 
Gaya, possibly acknowledging the hegemony of the Musalmans.® 
The Tippera plates of Harikaladeva Eanavankamalla ( ?) dated 
in 3aha 1141 (c. A.D. 1219) and the Chittagong plate of 

‘ Elliot, Vol ni, p 116 This Danuj Bai la possibly the same as Ariraja Danuja- 
madbava Dasarathadeva whose copper-plate grant was recently discovered at Adavfi^i in 
Vihramapor, Dacca See IB, pp. 181-83; Bengali Journal Bharatvarf a, 13SS 'B.B., pp. 
78-81. 

* Write, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. II, Oxford, p. 146. 

’ See lA, 1881, Yol X, pp. 341-43 ; 1916, Vol. 44. pp 216-18 ; 1919, Vol 48, pp 43-48^ 
El, Vol. XII, pp 27-dOi JBOBS, Vol. IV, pp 366-72. For the interpretation ot the 
dates of these inscriptions see JASB, 1921, Vol. XVII, pp. 8 £f. 
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Damodara dated in ^aka 1165 (e. x^.D. 1243) reveal the existence 
of some chiefs in the extreme south-east.’ Their history requires 
further investigation.® 


® Oenealooical Tables. 


(Dates Approximate.) 
I. The Khadgas (o 650-700 A.D ) : 

Ehadgodyama 

JataMiadga 

Devakha^a (c. 679-685) 
I =:Prabhavati 

Eajaraja-Bajabliata. 

(687). 


II. The Palas (c 765 to 1162 A.D.) : 

n 


Dayitavi^riu 

Vapyafa 


Gopala I (c. 766-769) 


Deddadevi= | | 

Dharmapala (c 769-815) Vakpala 


Tribhuvitnapala 


I =Baiinadeyi. | 

Devapala (c 815 854) Jayapala , 


I I V 

Rajyapala Vigrahapala I (c 854-857) 

or Surapala I 

I =La]']adevI. 
Narayaijapala (c. 857-911) 

Bajyapala (c. 911-935) 


* AtiaUe Betearehei, 1807| Vol. IX, pp. 401-406 ; BI, Vol V, Appendis, No 806 ; 
JASB, 1874, Vol. XXjin, pp. 818-24; IB, pp. 16S-63. 

- For the Kar^faka dynaety of Tirbnt and Nepal see supra, my ohapter on Nepal, 
pp 203 ff 

* Fiincee whose names are in italics did not reign. Uncertain relationship is indicated 
by veriical dots. 
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&fahipala II (c. 1082) 


Rajyapala 


Bajyapala (c. 911-935) 

I =BhagyadevI 
Gopala II (o. 935-992 A.D.) 

I 

Vigrahapala II (c. 992) 

Mahipala I (c. 992-1040) 

Nayapala (c. 1040-1055) 

Vigrahapala III (c. 1055-1081) 
I =Yauvana£ri 


Surapala II (c. 1083) Bamapala (c. 1084-1126) 


KumSfapala Madanapala 

(c. 1126-1130) =Citramatika 

I {c. 1130-1150) 

Qopala III (c.1130) i 

? 

Qovindapala 
(c. 1160-1162) 

? 


/ III, The Oandraa (c. 950~10S0 A.D .) : 
Furnacandra 

I 

Suvarnacandra 

I 

Trailokyacandra 
Oricandra / 

I ' 

Govmdacandra (c. 1021-25) 
Layahacandra 


Falapala 


IV. The Kdmhoja Princea (a. 911-92 A.D .) ; 

V. The Suraa (c. 950-1100 A.D .) ; 

X 

BanaSura (c, 1021-25) 

LaksmiSura (c. 1084-11Q0) 

49 
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VI. The Varmans (e. 1050-1150 A.D .) : 

Vajravarman 

I 

Jatavarman 

( =VIra^ri 
Samalavarman 

I =Malavyadevi 
Bhojavarman 

[Jyotivarman] 

Harivarman 


VII. The Senas (c. 1050-1280 A.D.) : 
Vlraaena 

Samantasena (c. 1050-75) 

Hemantaaena (c. 1075-97) 

I =Yafiodevi 

Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159) 
j =Vila8adevi 

Ballalasena (o. 1159-85) 

I =BamadeTi 


Lakamanasena (c- 1185-1206) 

I =Tadadevi (?), Tandradevi (?), Tattanadevi (?) or 
Candradevi (?) 


Madhavasena 


Viivarupasena 
(c. 1206-25) 


Kesavasena 
(c. 1226-1230) 


Sadasena 

Danuj Eai (?)=Eaja Naujah (c. 1280) 

VIII. The Line of Sudraka (c. 1100-1150 A.D.) : 

Sudraka 

Vi^Tsrupa 

I 

Yak^apala 
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IX. The Manaa (c. 1100 A.D .) : 
Varnamana 
Budramana 


X. The Kaivartaa (c. 1080-1100 A.D.): 

X 


I 

Divvoka 


Budoka 

I 

Bhima 


XI. The Ghikkoraa of Pithl (c. 1050-1150 A.D.) : 
Vallabharaja. 

I 

Devaraksita 

I = Bankaradevl. 


? Kumaradevi. 

: = Gahadavala Govindacandra (o, 1114-55) 

Bhimaya^as (c. 1084-1100) 


XII. The Senas of Pifhi (c. 1200-70 A.D .) : 


Buddhasena 


Jayasena 


XIII The Bdgtrahuiaa of Akga (c. 1050-1150 A.D .) : 


X' 


Mathana or 
Mahana 


8ankaradevi XahnuradeTa 

isDeyaraki^ita of Pifhi 


Brother 

Sivaraja 


Daughter 
=YigrahapaIa ni 


Suvarpadey^ 
Candra " 
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CHAPTER VII 
Dynasties of Orissa 

.^he region now known as Orissa, approximately extends 
from the river Subarnarekha to the Chilka Lake and from 
the Bay of Bengal to the borders of the Chhattisgarh division 
of the C.P It lies between Lat. 19° 28' and 22° 4' N. and 
Long 82° 38' and 87° 31' E.^ This area which is bigger in 
size than Ireland f32,531 sq. miles) contains no less than 17 
Tributary States covering an area of 28,046 sq. miles, which 
is more than double the area (13,770 sq. miles) under the 
direct administration of the British Government. The modern 
distribution of the territoiie.s of the feudatoiy and the sovereign 
rulers throw inteiesting light on the period of Orissan history 
under survey. It would appear that in the pre-Muslim period 
also the sovereign powers often held only “ the narrow alluvial 
tract between the sea and the Ghota Nagpur plateau and the 
Sambalpur tiact lying in the valley of Mahanadi ” while the 
region in between seems to have been, as now', governed by 
feudatory lulers. Another ^(^nteresting characteristic of the 
history of Orissa is its intimate connection with the history 
of the Chhattisgarh division of the C.^and with that portion 
of the Madras Presidency which lies to the north of the Goda- 
vari^ The district of Sambalpur and five of the feudatory 
states of Orissa formed a part of the C.P. as late as 1906, 
while the problem of uniting the Oriya-speaking Ganjam 
district with Orissa is still exercising the minds of Indian ad- 
ministrators. During the period under survey, some of the 
most important dynasties 'that ruled in Orissa appear to have 
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come into the country from these tracts, or ruled it from their 
head-quarters situated in those areas. There is some reason 
to believe that Kalinga, m its wider sense, included not only 
the area now known as Orissa but also considerable portions 
of the C.P. and northern Madras.^ This probably explains 
the assumption of the title ‘ lord of Tnkalihga,’ by the dynasties 
which ruled in northern Madras, C.P., and Orissa The history 
of Orissa, therefore, in one sense, is included in the wider 
history of Kalinga Looked at from this point of view the 
dynastic history of Orissa assumes some amount of homogeneity. 
But there is another difficulty. I have already indicated that 
Orissa has been always ruled by a number of dynasties simul- 
taneously. Of these, one or more at various periods assumed 
sovereign authority over the others, but at no time did the 
superior power completely destroy the tributary princes. These 
latter continued to enjoy a large measure of autonomy and 
generally did not mention the names of their sovereigns in 
their records It is therefore often difficult to find out to 
which particular power they owed allegiance. The confusion 
is further increased by the fact that most ot the Onssan records 
before the advent of the Ciangas of Kalmganagara do not contain 
any date, or only contain dates whose epochs have not yet been 
settled. Palaeographic tests, though extremely helpful where 
long periods are concerned, are of comparatively little use 
when shorter periods are involved In the present state of 
our knowledge of the palaeograjihy of Onssan records, it would 
be rather risky to dogmatise, for instance, that a particular 


’ See infra, cliapter on the Haihayas Tboagh m its narrow sense Kalinga was 
always distingaisbed from Odra, Utl>,ala and MalidKosala, yet the fact that the Puranas 
definitely state that the Narmada drained Aniarakan{aKa, situated in the western half of 
Kaliiiga {KahngadeSe paScardhe parvate'marakaiitake) seems to support onr contention. 
See Matsya (Ed. by Jivananda YidyasSgara), Chap. 181, V. 12 Note also the three 
Ealiiigas mentioned by Pliny, viz., CaUngae, Maoco-Cahngae and Gangandes-Cahngae, 
AGI, p 3t)l Af acco may signify Mekala or the Dravidian Muka meaning three In the 
latter case Macco Calingae may be Muh-Kulingam ( = Mukha>Lingam) — TriA;afinpam. 
Sec JBOR3, Vol. XIV, pp. 639-47 ; ibid, Vol. XIV, pp. 635-42. 
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grant must belong to the 9th century and cannot belong to the 
10th century A.D. The confusion is still further increased 
by the occurrence in certain groups of grants of common names 
and the inevitable tendency towards identification, often dis- 
regarding vital dfferences.* In the following survey therefore 
I shall take up the dynasties separately, indicating as far as 
possible, in each case, their special characteristics, their time, 
and the area under their rule, and leaving it for some future 
occasion to attempt a synthetic and more ambitious outline 
of their history. 


(1) The Somavanidls of Kosala. 


In connection with the account of the Kalacuris of Tripurl, 
I have elsewhere referred to the so-called ‘ Sripura kings ’ and 
their alleged connection with the Somavams'r rulers of Orissa,® 
The inscriptions of the former, all of which have been found 
near the Raipur district in the C.P., give us the following list 
of kings . — 


Id the lunar race, intbe lineage of Panda 


Uda^ana 


ludrabala 


X (Name not preaerved) 


NunnadeTa 

or 

Nanne^vara 

I 


Mafai^iTa 
Tlvaradevu or 
Tlvararaja 


I^anadeva 


( 1 ). 


(3) and (3) 


(Uamea not preserved) 


I 

Chandragupta 

Harsagnpta 


MahaSivagapta 

Balar]una> 


Ranakesarin 


(« 

Bhavadeva, 

Ointadnrga, 

or 

Bapukeaarin 


‘ 0/. the attempt of Hiralal to indade all the Bbafija rulers in one family-traa, 
disregarding the diflerencea of seal, provenance, and stories of origin ; see El, Vol, XVIH, 
pp. 282 ff. See Hirananda Sastri’s note, thtd, p. 285, fn. 6. 

’ See infra, chapter on the Haihayaa. 

* For tbeiT inscriptions see tbid, 

50 
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The inscription of these princes are all issued from Sripura 
(modern Rirpur, Raipur district, C.P.). Their seal bears the 
figure of a Garuda and the epithet ‘ lord of Kosala ’ {Kosaladhi- 
pati). The inscriptions contain no dates, but Fleet agreed 
with Kielhorn that on palaeographic evidence they must be 
referred to about the tich or the 9th centuries A.D.* It was 
Cunningham who fiisl suggested that Mahas'ivagupta Balarjuna 
the last prince of this line should be identified with Sivagupta, 
the first prince of a dynasty of rulers whose inscriptions were 
discovered in the Sambalpur tract of Orissa.* The inscriptions 
of these kings give use the following list of princes : — 

In the lunar race 
Sivagupta. 

Mahabhavagupta — Janamejaya 
Mahaiivagupta — Yayati 
Mahabhav agupta — B himaratha 

The identification of the two Sivaguptas was rejected by Fleet 
on palaeographic considerations. He found after a careful exa- 
mination of the letters in the inscriptions of the Soinavam^Is of 
Orissa that they could not possibly bo placed before A.D. 900, and 
should on the whole be placed somewhere between A.D. 1000 and 
1100.® The recorded reign-period of the last three princes ex- 
tends over more than 70 years. At least another 100 years must 
be assigned to account for the palaeographic differences between 
the two sets of inscriptions. As the name of the grandson and 
the grandfather appears to have been the same in the Somavam^i 
dynasty of Orissn* we must have at least a Bhavagupta, 

‘ EI, Vol. in. p. 333. 

“ ASB, Vol. XVII, pp. 17, 85 and 87. 

» F/. Vol. Ill, pp 323.31 

Hiralal lias pointed out that this practice prevads even now in some of the States 
of Orissa. Thus the “ Raj.i, of Bamra is either a Sndhaladeva or a Tnbhuvanadeva," 
See Inscriptions inC P and Berar, p. 91 . 
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his son Sivagupta and his son Bhavagupta, 3 generations, 
to fill up the gap between the last king of the Srlpura and the 
first king of the Orissa branch. The position may be illustrated 
by the following table • 

Mahasiva^pta-Balarjuna (last ot the Sripura line, c. 850 A.D.) 

Mahdbh.'ivagupta ’ 

I 

Mahasivagupta*’ 

I 

Mahabhavagupta > 

[Maha?]sivagupta (first of the Orissan line, c 950 A.D.) 

Eai Bahadur Hiralal suggested that the sons of Bftlarjuna 
being driven out from the Srlpura kingdom liy the dynasty which 
IS usually designated as the ' Sarabhapura kings,’ gradually 
carved out a new kingdom in that portion of the Mahanadi valley 
which IS now known as the Bambalpur tract m Orissa.^ What- 
ever may be the value of this suggestion it appears certain that 
the memory of their soveieigiity m Bripuia did not prevent the 
Orissan Somavamsis from changing some of the more important 
features of then administration. For Ihougli the Orissan kings 
had similar names and were also known as ‘ lord of Kosala ’ 
{Kosalemh(i) , yet we miss the well-known Giuuda of the Bripura 
kings on their seals Their seals, like those of the Kalaouris of 
Tripuil and Tummruia, bear the figure of tlie luija-Laksnii. But 
this diffeience of the seal need not iiecessanly indicate a separate 
lineage, as branches of the same tribe are sometimes found to 
have different seals Thus while the seals of the Kalacuris of 
Tripuri and Tummana contained the figure of the Gaja-Lak^mi, 
those of the Kalacuris of Gorakhpur and Kalya^a bore the figure 
of a bull. The diffei,ence of the emblems on the seals however 
shows that the founder of the new branch must have been 
separated from his relatives of the old branch by a comparatively 


> Rl,Vol.XI,p. 186. 
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long interval. It is not unlikely that he may have been influ- 
enced by his neighbours the Haihaya and the Sarabhapur princes 
to adopt a new seal. 

The name of the first king of the Onssan branch of the 
Somavamsis so far available is Sivagupta. No inscription of 
this prince has yet been discovered But in the grants of his 
successors he is given imperial titles (Ph.-M.-P.). On palaeo- 
graphic considerations I have approximately referred him to 
c 950 A.D. If this guess is correct, he is probably to be identi- 
fied with the Kosalendra from whom the Tnpuri Kalacuri 
Mugdhatunga is said to have taken a place named Pali.‘ I have 
elsewhere suggested the identification of Pali with the modern 
village of that name, situated about 1-2 miles N.E. of Eatanpur 
in the Bilaspur district (C.P.). The acceptance of these 
identifications would reveal one of the stages of that struggle 
bct>veen the Kalaciins and the Somavamsis which gradually 
ousted the latter from their possessions in Chhattisgarh 
and restricted their power within the present limits of 
Orissa. 

Sivagupta was succeeded by his son Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya. The following grants have so far been discovered 
for his reign 

(1) Sonpur grant . — This was found in the State of Sonpur. 
The inscription contains 39 lines, and is incised on three plates. 
These are strung together on a ring, the ends of which are 
secured by a circular seal bearing in relief the figure of the 
Gaja-Laksml, ‘ squatting apparently on a lotus,’ and the legend 
3ri-Janamejaya-deva (?). The grant opens with Ofh svasti ; 
then come the name and residence of the donor as follows : 
Suoartiapura ® samdodsita-lSrlmato Vijaya-skandhavarat Pb.-M.- 


Bilban stone inscription, see in/ra, chapter on the Haihayas Note that the Onssan 
Somavaihsts had the title Kotalendra while the Silpura branch bore that of KosaJBdhtpalt, 

• Modern town of Sonpur 
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P.Sn-^iyagxn^tsL-Aewa-padanudhyata-Parama-maheivara-Ph.-M.- 
P.-Soma-hula-hlaka-Tn1{ahhgddhipati-l§ri-Mah.ahhavag\ypta-Taia- 
devah. It then records the gift of the village of Vahratentall ^ 
belonging to the Lupattara-IChandfl ^ to the Bhattaputra Jatarupa, 
who was a resident of Meranda® and an immigrant from 
Radhaphamvallikandara/ The grant is dated in lines 36-37 in 
the 3rd year of the victorious reign of Pb.-JJf.-P.-Janamejaya- 
deva. It was written by Mahasandlui'igraha-prati-baddha- 
Kayastha-Hoighoaa son of Yalla(bha ?)ghosa, and engraved by 
Sahigrama, son of Rayana Ojjha.® 

(2) Patna grant (t). — This is reported to have been found 
buried m an earthen vessel somewhere in the State of Patna 
in Orissa The inscription consists of 45 lines incised 
on three plates. The ends of the ring, on which the plates 
are strung, are secured by a circular seal containing the 
figure of the Gaja-Lalsml in relief. The grant begins with : 
Ont soash, and then come the name and residence of the 
donor as follows • Muraslma^-Samavdsitah-3rmato Fijaya- 
katakdt ’’ Ph -M,-P.‘3rJ-^i\agupta-de\a~pdddnudhydta-Parama- 
mdliesmra-Pb.-M.-P.- Soma-hula - Ulaka - Ti ikaUmjddhipati - 3n- 
Mahabhavagupta-raja-devah. It next lecords the grant 


‘ Modern Bantentuli, 16 miles West of Sonpnr town. 

“ Probably Lepta, 6 miles 8 E of Bolangir (Patna State). 

’ Modern Menda, 17 miles West of Sonpnr town 

* Probably Modern State of Eairakhol 

“ Edited by B. C Mazumdar in El, Vol XI, pp 93-')0 The editor calls the grant 
'Vakratentall charter ' For tbc identiHcations and the place names in tbis and the following 
grants, see ibid, pp. 101 if and 211 , also OM, pp 163 ff In most oases, the identi&cations 
proposed should only be accepted as tentative 

° Identified with present Mursinga, in the Patna State, situated about 11 miles from 
Binka in Sonpur: El, A^ol XT, pp 102 and 198, see also Hullzsch’s remarks, tbtd, Vol. 
Vm, p 139 

’ Fleet was the first to’take Kataha of this word as a place-name (Cuttack) j see BI, 
Vol. Ill, p 341, fn. 1 Hultzscb and then Hiralal have pointed out that the word must be 
accepted in its usual meaning of camp. In the Sonpur grant of this king the word Kafa- 
kat IS replaced by Skandhdvdrat. It is to be noticed that whenever the word Vtjaya-kafaka 
occurs, the name of the camp is mvariahly siven, except when they are issued from Vinlta- 
pura or Vayatinagara: El, VIII, p 139, and fn. 2: Vol. XI, p 188. 
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of the village of Vakavecldfi in the OagA-tata-Visaya ‘ to the 
following four Brahmans : 

(1) Damuka, an immigrant from Pampasarasi and a resident of 

LeisrAga, 

(2) (Unnamed) son of Narapaganda, an immigrant from Odayasrnga 

and a resident of Khandaksetra. 

(3) Vasudeva, an immigrant from Koukaledda and a resident of 

Lipatunga. 

(4) Kondadeva, an immigrant from Kalinga and a resident of 

Pampasarasi.2 

In lines 39-42 we are told that the charter was written by 
the Kdtjastha Koighosa, son of Vallabhagho^a, who belonged to 
(the office of) MahdsamdlnDicjrahbi Malla(datta “?), son of 
Dharadatta in the 6th year of the victorious reign of the Ph.- 
j¥.-P.-Janame]aya-deva. The grant ends with a verse in praise 
of king Janamejaya of the lunar race {Somuvansl) 

(3) Patna grant (ii ). — It ivas found in the State of Patna. 
The inscription contains 46 lines wiitten on three plates joined 
togetbei by a ring, the ends of wffiich are secured by the usual 
circular seal bearing the figure of the Gaja-Lahsml in relief. 
The grant opens with Om svasti, and then gives the name of 
the camp and the titles of the donor and his father as in No. 2 


^ ODga is a small iivei which joins the Mahansdi in the State of Sonpnr Ohga-tata^ 
Visaya IS therefore ' the district on the bank of the iiver Onga ' Hiralal suggests that 
Vakkavedcla IS probably Baku, IS miles north of BoUngir and 4 miles to (he south of the 
Onga river El, Vol XI, p. 198 Bat B. 0. Hazumdar identified it with Bakebira, close 
to Salebhatd Police Station, on the river Onga see tbid, p 101. 

‘ Hiralal and B. C Mazumdar have suggested (El, Vol. XI, pp. 101 S and 198) the 
following identifications of some of the places mentioned here 

(IJ Leisi nga — Loisinga, the headquarters of a Zamindan of the same name, in the 
Patna State, 11 miles north of Bolaiigir. 

(2) Lipofuiigo — Probably Lepta (7), 6 miles south east of Bolangir. 

(S) Odaj/asrAgd— Odeinga m the native state of Athmallik (Mozumdar). 

(4) £on/,a2sdda— Probably Koknara in the Bora Sambbar Zamindari of Sambalpur 
district, 4 miles from Narsmghnatb. 

> The grant was first noticed in 1877 by P. C. Qhoah in JASB, Vol. XLVI, Parti, 
pp. 173 ff , then edited by Fleet, El, Vol. HI, pp. 840-44. On the name Halla (datta 7) 
see tbtd, Vol, VIII, p. 140. 
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above. It records the gift of the village of PasitalS * in the Pota, 
(?)-Visay(i to tho Bhattaputras KcAhwr ixnd Aipysx. It is dated, 
as in No. 2 above, in the (ilh year of Janamejaya. The record 
was also wiitten b} tJio Kayasiha Koighosa, attached to the office 
of Mahasandlmi) (johin Malladatta [the same as m No. 2] * 

(4) Nagpin Mufieum yiant. — It was found in Satalma (or 
Satlama) in the Zammdari of Barpah, Sambalpiir district. The 
inscription contains 44 lines, incised on three plates. I’lic ends 
of the ring winch holds the plates is secured by a circiilai seal 
which bears the usual figure of Gapi-Lakftml in relief. The 
inscription opens with “ Om svastil From the fortunate Mura- 
slma, wffiere flights of merry pigeons rise up at the sound of the 
anklets of many beautiful maidens (and) whose fame is spread 
by bards coming from all quarters.” Then follows the same verse 
w'hich occurs at the end of No. 2 above. In the preamble 
of the grant which follows next (line 6 ff ) the donor and his father 
are mentioned with the same titles as in Nos. 1 and 2. The 
inscription then records the grant of the village of Satallama ® 
attached to thQ Kakalorl a -Visa ya* to the Bhatiapiitra Santha- 
kara, who was a resident of the village of Miirujunga, and 
had immigrated from the village of Purusamandapa in the 
Odra-de^fl . Lines 38-41 give the 8th year in the victorious 
reign of Ph.-M.-P .-Soma-lnila-Ulaka-Ti ikahngddhipati Janame- 
jaya-deva as the date of the grant. The sasana was written by 
the ,Kdijastha Allava, son of Kailasa, who was attached to the 
Mahasandhivigrahin PdnaJ^a Malladatta, son of Dharadatta. It 
was engraved by the same as in (1) above.’ 


‘ Modern Pointals, 2 milea east ol Bolangir 

• Edited by G M Laskar, J4SB, 1903, Vol (N.S.) I, pp. 4-6 and 12-13. Hiralal 
baa suggested that Pota(?hYtsaya may be Pord-Vifaya of the Cuttack grant. He has 
identified the latter with Pow in Sonpur State, 19 miles south of Binka ; Sea El, Vol. XI, 
pp. 199-200 ; also infra, p 400, In 4 

’ Modern SatalmS. 

* Modern Kusarda, 10 miles N. W. of Satalma. 

‘ Edited by Hultzacli, El, Vol. VJII, pp, 138-43. For the identifications of the locali- 
ties see tbid, Vol, XI, pp. 101 ff. and 201. 
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(5-7) The 3 Cuttack grants (i-iii) . — These were found in 
ploughing a field at Ghaudwar, “on the opposite side of the river 
to Cuttack ’ ’ They form what is called in these grants (lines 46 
of i, 48 of II and 50 of in) a twphall-tamra-sasuna or set of 3 
connected charters. They are each written on 3 plates, which 
are strung together by sealed rings as in Nos. 1 to 4. The 
name and titles of the donor and his father are also the same as 
in the other charters. They are all issued from the Snmad- 
arama-Samdmsitah snmalo mjaya-kataka, and record grants of 
the following villages to the Bluitta, the Mahattama Sadharana.^ 

(i) Banda" and Alandala® in Pova-Fw/i/fl ^ in the 

Kosala-deh. 

(ii) Arkigrama in Tiilumva-liL/ianda.® 

(iii) Tulenda (Trulenda?)® in Sandana-Fisflya.' 

The charters were all written by the same person, the Kdyas- 
tha Mahaka who bplonged to the office of Mahdsandhivigrahin 
Ranaha Malladatta in the 31st year of the reign of Mahabhava- 
gupta. They end with “ delivered by the Kosalendra and 
intended to give information to the Mahattama, it was 
received by Pundarikaksa; it was engraved by Madhava, son of 
Vasu.”® 


' Mentioned as mantn in (i), line 37 
- Mod, Renda.G miles from Bolangir 
’ Mod Alanda, 3 miles E of Bolangir 
* Mod Pow, 8 miles N.E of Bolangir. 

° Mod Tuiun on the Mahanadi, 27 miles S. of Sambalpur. 

" Probably mod Tulunda, near Pow. 

’ Probably mod. Honda, 11 miles E. of Sonpur. 

“ Edited by Fleet, El, Vol TII, pp. 346-Sl. For previous notices of the inscriptions 
Nos S and 7 see 74, Vol. V, p SS ft. and JA8B, Vol. 41, Part I, Proceedings, p 9 ff. 
For the identification of the localities see El, Vol. DI, p. 199, <. and OM, p, 166 ff. B. 0. 
Mazumdar has suggested that the arima or " pleasure garden" from which these records 
were issued is the same as the Tihdrarama, sitnated near Sonpur of the Marafija-Mura 
grant of Mabasivagupta As the localities so far identified have no connection with 
Cuttack, and are distinctly stated to be situated in Kosala, Mr, Maznmdar may be right. 
In that case the find-spot of the grant seems to.haye no connection with the extent of 
Janamejaya's dominions. The grant uses KoMa for Kosala. 
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Prom the grants mentioned above we get very little information 
about the political incidents of the reign of Mahabhavagupta, 
He 'is of course given impena’ titles and called the lord of 
Trikahhga and Kosala. But most of his inscriptions appear to 
have been issued from places situated in the states of Sonpur 
and Patna The villages granted in the lecords, including 
those which were found near Cuttack, so far as they have been 
identified, are all situated within the area now occupied by the 
States of Patna, Sonpur and Atlimallik and the district of 
Sambalpur. Until further discoveries arc made, we must tenta- 
tively conclude that in spite of his high-sounding titles he was 
the ruler of Western Oiissa only/ As his grants are issued 
both trom Suvaruapura (Sonpur) and Murasima (Mursinga in 
Patna State), it is difficult to decide on the name of his capital. 
But it has been suggested by some schol.iis that it may have 
been the city of Viultapura, which occur in his son’s grants, 
and which has been identified with modern Binka on the 
Mahanadi, in Sonpur state.- As we have dated records of his 
reign up to his 3ist year we can approximately assign him to 
the period 975-1010 AD. If this period for bun is correct, he 
may have been the Kusala-natha ivho was defeated by the 
Tripurl Kalaciiri Laksmanaiaja.* We have seen that Pali, near 
Eatanpiir, was captured by Miigdliatiiuga, piesuinably from his 
father Sivagupta As the former was the great-grandfather of 
Laksmanaraja, the latter was possibly a very junior contem- 
porary of Mahabhavagupta I. 

Mahabhavagupta was succeeded by his son Maha^ivagupta 
Yayati. The following grants are known for his reign : 

(1) Sonpur grant (i ). — This was unearthed by a cultivator 
almost at the boundary of the villages of date Singa and Dungri, 
in the Sonpur State, 'some 14 miles N. E. of the town of 

‘ Rote that the Bilbari loscription of the Tiipuil Eslacuiis seems to refer to an 
04r(t-nrpatt contemporaneous with a Kosala-natha ; see El, Vol. I, p. 268. 

• RI.Vol XI, p. 189. 

' See infra, chapter on the Haihajas. 

51 
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Sonpur. The inscription contains 46 lines, engraved in three 
plates. Eing and seal as in the grants of his father. The in- 
scriptions opens with a praise of the confluence of the Mahanadi 
and the Tela, and then eulogises the king, who resides at Pat- 
tana-Suvarnapura as follows • — 

Karnata-Lata-Gur]esvara (Gurjaresvara ?)-Dacla]vari (Drdvi- 
dajayl ?) Kdnci - kalupnhharana-lampatah Kalinga - Kongad- 
Otkalaka-Kosald-Si'ayamhamh prasiddha-Gauda-Rddhdmhara- 
prakarsanotghdta^-mduita-sltdiiga-Vaiiga-i-nnaldmhaia-puina-can- 
dra-'>vabhiijnpdr]itci-T)iKahiigridhtp(iti-Par(ima-md}icsvara-Pb.-l^n- 
Mahdbhnoagnpta - paddnndhijdta - P -jminaviifa-rdjannprasevita- ^ 
pdddraDinda-yugalah-3n-Mahdsibagupta-;Sn-Y!iysLti-deva\i. The 
inscription was issued from the victoiious camp {injaya-kataka) 
situated at Suvarpapura, and recoids the grant of two villages, 
MiXrauja and Miora belonging to QantovarAsi-Khaivia of Sam- 
varavadi-ilfrtK^/rt/rt and within the Bhranda-Fisaya, which is 
attached to Kosak, to the Brahman Yaiiaskara The grant is 
dated in the 3rd year of Yayati It was written by the Rdp,aka 
Kudradatta.* 

(2) Patna grant (i). — This was found in the Patna State. 
The inscription which contains 50 lines is written on three 
plates, and has the usual seal with the figure of the Gaja-Laksmi. 
It was issued from the camp (kataka) at Vinltapura (mod. 
Binka in Sonpur State). The inscription contains the usual 
titles of the donor and his father, and records the grant of some 
land on the northern bank of the Dasanarlya-nadi (or the river 
of the Das'arpa country ?) * belonging to the village of Talakajja ’ 

* -odghatai 

* -vajanopraieitta. 

* The grant has been edited by B . C. Mazumdar in the JBORS, Vol. II, pp. 45-69, 
under the name Maranju-Mura Charter, In view of the importance of the inscription it 
deservea to be re edited in the El. Before ate re-edition it would be risky to form any 
theory on the origin of the dynasty on the basis of the word Vanganvaya which according to 
the editor describes the lineage of Yayati For his theory see OM, pp 174 £F. 

Hiralal identifies this river with the Nimuruti river, which flows between Jalajodo 
and Talagaja , El, Vol. XI, p. 200, 

^ Modern Talagaja, 10 miles S.E. of Bolangir. 
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in Sanula (or Sanrta)-Ftsai/a/ in the Ko^ala-de^a, to a Brahman 
named Kamadeva, a resident of Jalajadda ® in Kosala. The 
inscription was written by the order of the Banal'a Dharadatta, 
the M aha scindhioigr allin, in the 8th year of Yayati.'’ 

(3) GuttacJi grant . — This was found among the official 
records at Cuttack. The original find-spot is not known. The 
inscription contains 66 lines, and is as usual incised on three 
plates Ring and seal lost. The record opens with four verses 
describing the beauties of Vinitapura, on the Mahanadi, from 
which it was issued. Then in three verses it mentions a king 
named Janamejaya and his son Yayali. Then follows the 
names of the donoi and his father, with the usual titles,* after 
which IS recorded the grant of the village of Oandagrama in the 
Marada-Fisaya in the Daksina-liosala to the Brahman Sankha- 
pani, an immigrant from Srivallagiama in the Madhyade^a and 
a resident of the Silabhauja-patl in the Odra-des'a. In lines 
63-65 it IS dated in the 0th year of Yayati^s reign. It ends 
with the name of the engraver, the Vtjiianl Madhava.® 

(1) Sonpur giant (a). — This was found in the Sonpur 
State. The inscription contains 53 lines, and, as usual, is 
incised on three plates, strung together by a sealed ring ; the 
figure on the seal is not clear. This grant, like No. (3), is also 
issued from Vinitapura, and contains the same titles for the 
donor and his father. It records a grant of the village of 
Nibipda (L 5) or Nibinna (L 17) in the Ganutapata-ManeZaZa in 


* Hirdilal accepts the reading as SanQla, and identifaed it with Somnula, in the 
Patna State, 22 miles S W of Talagaja, tbtd, 

“ Modern Jalajodo, near Talagaja. 

* Edited by d M. Liskar iii J ISB, 1905, Vol I (N S ), pp 6-7. 

* It IS perhaps important that the father of the donor, Mahabhavagupta I, is here 
given in addition to the usual Pb -M.-P., the epithets Parama-muhesvara, Somakula-ttlaka, 
and Tnkahngadhipatt, which are wanting in the records of Mahabhavagnpta I before the 
name of his father Sivagupta I. 

' Edited by Fleet, El, Vol III, pp 351-54 For the identidcations see ibid, 
Vol. XI, p. 199 Has Silabhanja-pofl of this inscription any connection with the Bbafija 
ruler Silftbhaftja, the father of Vidyadliarabhafija? If the names are accepted as identical, 
this may throw some light on the relationship of the Bhahjas and the Soniavain4ls, 
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Kosala-desa to the Diksita Punclarika barman, who was a 
resident of the village Maramenda in the Kosala country and 
an immigi’ant from Bhataparoh. The writer of the grant was 
Mahaksapatalaka Ucchava Naga, son of Allava Naga, who was 
known to the Mahasandhivigmhika Rdnaka Cariidatta. The en- 
graver was Thakura Panaka. It is dated m lines 44-47 m the 
15th year of Yayati.^ 

(5) Patna grant (ii). — Found m the Patna State. The 
grant consists of 64 lines, and was issued from Yayatinagara.* 
It grants the village of PeladelT (or Helaheli ? ) in the Tela- 
t&tta-V isaya “ in Kosala-desa, to the Bhatta Mahodadhi, a 
resident of Antaradi m the Lavada-Fisaya.'* It is dated 
in the 24th yeai of Yayati. The charter was written by the 
Kmjastha Tathagata, belonging to the office of Mahasandhi- 
oigiahm-Raiiaka-'Dharadatta, and engraved by Vip'idnl Vasuka 
[everything as usual in the other grants] 

(G) Patna gic()it(tii) — Found in the Patna State. It contains 
75 lines, and was issued from Yayatmagara on the Mahanadi. 
The object of the record is to grant the village Luttaruma of 
Tela-tatta-Fisfl j/(i to the donee of the grant No. 5, who was 
an immigrant from Sravasti-jllaurfah/ It was dated in the 28th 
year of Yayati. The chaiter was written by the Kdyastha 
Suryasena, belonging to office of the Sandhioigiahin of the 
Kosala-desa [everything as Ubiial in other grants]. 


n, / V Mazumdar, El Vol XI. pp 03 and 95-98. under the name Ntbmna 

Charter The- editor lias identified the wllage granted with the village of the Berne 
name (iNibmna) wheie the luacription was found. He has also suggested that the Vmya 
may be Gbautapara, m tbe same ueijrbbourhood ’ 

' by with Binka ou the MsiliiDadi Vccording to him the old capital 

ViDitapura was named Yayatmagara after the name of Yayati See ibid p 189 Fleet 
pointed out that as Y.iji!mugd,ra was situated on the Mahanadi, it could not be identified 
with Jaipur which is on tee Bai^taraui (Lat 21“ 28'N and Ijong 85° 33' B ), some 60 
mJes north of the Mahanadi : see Ibid, Vol. HI. p. 355. layatinagara is mentioned in 
Uboyi B i*av<iMauta 

“ Country on the bank on the mod Tel, a tributary of the Mahanadi. 

* Probably modern Lebda 48 miles south-wost of Bolangir, Patna State 

' P ^ PP- '^-8 16-18. For identi- 

ncation, eee EI^ Vol \I, pp 189 and 201 

« Edited by G. M Laskar, JASB, 1905, Vol! I (N.S.), pp. 8-12 and 19-23. 
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The records mentioned above were issued from places on the 
bank of the Mahanadi, which if the identifications proposed are 
accepted, weic all located in the Sonpur State. The villages 
granted by these inscriptions were mostly included in Kosala or 
Daksina-Kosala, and, so far as they have been identified seems 
to have been all situated in the States of Patna and Sonpur. On 
this evidence therefore we are led to conclude that the power of 
Mahasivagupta T Yayati continued to centic round the same 
region over which his father had held sway ' But there is some 
evidence to show that Yayati was a moie powcifiil sovereign than 
his father, and ho .ippears to have had some amount of military 
success. Unlike his father’s grants, his inscriptions in their 
introductory parts sometimes contain references to conflicts with 
his neighbours. Thus one of his Soniom giants (i) seem to tell 
us that he ‘ conquered the lords of Kainata, Lata, Gurjara (?) 
and Dravida ; denuded Kaiici of its gloiy, became the elected 
(svayamhara) lord of Kaliuga, Kongada, Utkala and Kosala ; 
wa& cooled by the wind of the famous countries of Gaiida and 
Eadha, became as it were the full-moon in the pure sky of VaAga 
and became the lord of Tii-Tvahnga after having conquered it 
with his own hands.’ A Patna giant (No G) adds the infor- 
mation that he defeated Ajapala in battle and captured 32 big 
elephants. It is difficult to deteimine how fai these statements 
were founded on fact. As Ins grants record his 28th year, he may 
have flourislied during the period c. 1010-1050 A.D. He was 
thus a contemporary of Rajendra CoJ.a, and must have witnessed 
the latter’s northern expedition, which was undertaken some 
time between 102 L and 1025 AD As the Tirumalai rock in- 
scription of the latter refers to Kosalai-imla as one of the coun- 
tries through which the Cola conqueror passed on his way to the 
north but significantly enough, fails to record any military 


This area is sometimes described as the ' Sambaipnr tract.’ 
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success of Eajendra Coja there,* we may possibly be allowed to 
conclude that Yayati met with some amount of success against 
the Dravida king But at present it would be risky to accept 
the theoiy of Mr. B. C Mazumdar iliat Yayati personally went 
to Bengal to help its king in repelling the attacks from 
‘ G-urjara, Lata, Karnata, and Kanci invaders,’ ® Without 
accepting all that the prasastikata claimed we may perhaps be 
right in concluding that Yayati Avas an ambitious ruler who won 
military fame by raiding the territories of his neighbours But 
the fact that he was a contemporary of the powerful Tripurl 
Kalacuri kings Gaugeyadeva and LaksmI Kama, the Pala king 
Mahipala and the Cola Rajendra shows that his success must 
have been limited 

Mahasivagupta I ivas succeeded by his son Mahabhava- 
gupta II Bhimaratha The following inscriptions are so far 
knoAvn for his reign ; 

(1) Cuttack giant . — This is reported to have been found 
“at Cuttack or closely iii its neighbourhood,’’ but there is no 
precise information about its find-spot. It contains 73 lines 
which are incised as usual on three plates. The figures on the 
seal IS damaged and nothing can bo distinguished now. The 
inscription opens with a description of the charms of the city of 
Yayatinagara on the Mahanadi Then in five verses it praises 
king Janainejaya, his son Yayati, and his grandson Bhima- 
ratha. Then we are told that from Yayatinagara Mahabhava- 
gupta (titles and epithets as usual for him and his father), on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse, granted the village of Gaudasi- 
minilligrama in the Kosala-sakhangadyanha-Fisaya to the 
RdnaKa Raccho, an immigrant from the SiTivastl-Manr^ola and a 


' EI, Yol. IX, p. 233. The passage nias as follows : ' 04da visaya which was 

difficnlt to approach (and which he subdued in) close fights The good Kosalai-nadu, where 
Brahmanas assembled, Tanda-bhutti, in whose gardens bees abounded, and which he 
acquired after destroying Dharmapala (in) a hot battle .. .. 

“ OAf, pp 171-75 and 183-83. Note that in bis Patna grant No. 6 his Sandliivigralim 
13 described as of Kosala-dem, 
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resident of Sifigoagrama ^ in the Devibhoga-Fisat/a * in Kosala. 
Lines 66-69 are devoted to the praise of the Sandhwigrahm 
Sihgadatta. Lines 69-70 state that the ^cisana was written by the 
Kdyastha Mangaladatta. The giant is dated in lines 70-73 in 
the 3rd year of Bhlmaratha. It ends ivith the name of the 
engraver, the Dijndnin Madhumatta.® 

(2) Kudopali grant. — This was found buried in the 
ground at the village of Kudopali in the Bargarh tahsil of 
Sambalpur district. It contains 36 lines, and is as usual incised 
on three plates strung together by a ring. The ends of the ring 
are soldered into a seal which “ bears in high relief a sitting 
hamsa facing the proper left and surmounted by a crescent, and, 
below the hamsa, the legend Banalui-3n-lPii']m[ja'].'’ The top 
of the first side of the first plate contains the following line, the 
significance of which has not j^ct been understood : 

Pemttd (?) panihdlatalikatamvolabhohchatrasatau. 

’ The inscription proper begins with the date, the 13th year 
of the reign of IMahabhavagupta-raja II, at Yayatinagara. 
(The titles and epithets of this prince and his father are as 
usual.) Then follow the name and residence of his feudatory : 
Pa) ama-mdhesvara-Mathara~vamsodbhava - hulatilaha-Kdlesvarl- 
vara - labdha - prasada • Pancadaia - palhhddhipati - Samadhigafa- 
pancainahasabda-Mandalika-Ranaha ;{?J'Z-Pu3ja, the son of Voda 
( ^) The latter from his residence at Vri( ^)mandapatl * granted the 
village of Loisara® in the Gidanda-ilfaa'’?ala “ to the Bhattaputra 


' Probably Singar in the Kbariar Zamindari, in tbe extreme aontb of tbe Raipur dis- 
trict (C. P ), El, Vol. XI, p. 200. 

° Identified with Deobliog in the Bindra Nawagarh Zamindan in the extreme south 
of Raipur distiict (C.F.) , ihid 

’ Edited by Rleet, El, Vol. Ill, pp. 355-59. 

* Identified with Bamra, a feudatory state in Orissa, called by the Oriyas Bama^da. 
Baiuragarh, tbe old capital of Bamra, is 60 miles N. E, of Binka, El, Vol. XI, p, 201. 

‘ Identified with a village of the same name in Bargarh tahsil of Sambalpur distriot, 
16 miles 8. W of Sambalpur; ibtd 

" Hiralal suggested the readipg Sidanda and identified it with Sara^da, in Bargarh 
tahsil, 11 miles S, W. of Sambalpur town. 
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Narayana, an immigrant from Elastipada. In the last two lines 
is given the name of the writer of the copper-plate, Purnadatta, 
the son of the iSiesthin Kirana of Lenapura,^ 

The two grants mentioned above do not supply us with any 
record of the political incidents of the reign of Mahabhavagupta 
II. If however the suggested identifications of the place- 
names are accepted we may conclude that his dominions extend- 
ed from the south of the R.upur distiict in the C. P. to Bamra 
in Orissa. His inscriptions show that he ruled for at least 13 
years. On palaeographic evidence we may refer him approxi- 
mately to the period 1050 to 1075 A.D.® 

Hitherto Mahabhavagupta II BhTmaratha has been consi- 
dered to be the last prince of the Somavamsis of Kosala. The 
discoveiy of the Sonpur grant of Kumdra Some^vara-deva how- 
ever seems to add some new names to the dynasty This 
inscription was found buried in a field in the village of Kelga 
111 the Uttara-tira division of the Sonpur State, about 18 mdes 
to the north of Sonpur town It contains 70 lines, incised on 
foul plates The seal attached to the ring is fashioned in imita- 
tion of a lotus bearing a ‘ seate 1 figure with the right arm out- 
stretched to the knee,’ which may possibly be a representation 
of Laksml The iiisciiption then opens as follows : 

Om Svasti 3rl-Siii'(irnapurdt Parama-mdheSvara-Ph .-M .-P 
Soma - li ula - tilal a - TnJ, at mjadhiputi -Sn- Mahabhavagupta-raja- 
deva pdddnudhijdta -.5? Ziuad-Ud [djyota Kesari-raja-deva-prasa- 
dikrta-Kosala-rupjahhisilxta-Sn- Abhimanyudevasya - atlta -rdjye 
Parama-mdhesoaru-Pb.-Kumdrddhirdja-P.-Pascimalanhddhipati-^ 


* E litecl by Kielhorn, ihtd, Vol. IV, pp 254-59. 

° Kielhoru referred bis Eudopali grant to about the first half of the 12th century ; 
ibid, p 250 But see Fleet's view on his Cuttack grant, which with the other grants of 
the family is referred to 1000-1100 A.D , tbid, Vol. Ill, p. 333 

’ B C Mazumdar, identified the Sonpur tract ' with Paicttna- Lanka He points 
out that according to popular tradition Sonpur was once known by that name A small 
rock in the bed of the Mabanadi, within a stone's throw from the palace of the Haharaja, 
IS still called Lankedvarl, see tbid, Vol XII, p 239. 
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Soma-hula-kamala-kalikd-vikdsa-hhasvara-Kiimara-StirQomeiya- 

ra-deva-padah-/fM^o/inaA. 

The inscription, in the formal part, records the grant of 
the village of Attends,* in the Uttaravalh-Fi.wyfl',® of the Kosala 
r&iya.-Khayid(t , to the Bhattapiitra Udayakara Sarman, an immi- 
grant from Mahuvali in Savatthi (SravastI ‘>)-Mandala and a 
resident of Kamalapura.® The inscription is dated in lines 14- 
15 in the ‘ increasing victorious reign, year 1.’ * 

The first name in the grant is that of Mahabhavagupta- 
deva “ But fiom the manner in which this mention is made ” 
the editor of the grant found it “ difficult to say which Maha- 
bhavagupta is referred to ” Fiom palaeographic considerations 
however it seems likely that this pi nice is not the first of that 
name and that he may possibly be eithei the Mahabhavagupta 
of the Kudopali grant mentioned above, or a later prince bear- 
ing the same name. The letters of the Sonpiii grant of Somes- 
vara, though agreeing in the mam witli the .characters of the 
plates of the Kosala Guptas contain many modern Oriya and 
Bengali forms, which show that tho> are of a later time The 
next difficulty is about the relationship between this Mahabha- 
vagupta and T’ddyotakesann who is said to have granted (prasd- 
dlkrt(^) the Kosala country to Abhimaiiyii The word padd- 
nudhydta however may possibly signify tliat I ddyotakesarin 
immediately succeeded Mahabhavagupta and that the former was 
possibly a lineal or at least a collateral descendant of the latter. 
If this IS accepted it would afford an interesting instance of the 
reappearance of Kesaii names in the family tree after more than 
300 years. We have already shown that the name Ranakesarin 
occurs twice in the genealogical list of the Sripura branch of 
this family. The occurrence of names ending in Kesarin and of 

* m 

* Identified by the editor with the village of Achenda, 7 miles from Kelga. 

- The editor points out that Achenda is in the Uttiirn.trra division of Sonpnr. Thus 
it IS likely that Uttaravalh-Vifoi/ii may be identified with the Uttara-tira division. 

’ Sten Konow suggested that this name may be a SanskritisatiiiD of SeIgS, see ihid, 
Vol. XII, p 238, fn. 2. 

* The grant was edited by B C 2!l8<!umder, £/, t ol XII pp. 237-42 

52 
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‘ Janamejaya ’ and ‘ Yayati ’ in the Onssan branch of the 
family makes its identification with the Kesan-oam^a of the 
Madla-PMji seem probable/ 

Uddyotakesarin of the Sonpur grant has been identified with 
the prince of the same name whose Bhuvanesvar inscription,^ 
dated in his 18th year, was edited by Prinsep as early as 1838.® 
This record is damaged but the published text of the inscription 
gives the following genealogy of Uddyotakesarin : - 

In the lunar race 

Trikalingddhipa Janamejaya .killed in battle the Udra-desa-narapati; 

I called Samrdt and Saptdnga-rdjyeivara. 


Dirgharava Vicitravirya 

Apavara Abhimanyu 

Ca9$bara=KolavatI of the solarrace 

I 

Uddyotakesarin. 

Some scholars have further identified the Uddyotakesarin of 
the Bhuvanesvar epigraph with the prince of that name whose 
inscriptions of his 5th and 18th years were discovered in Orissa 
in the Lalatendu Kesari and Navamuni caves respectively.* Thus 
according to the proposed identifications all these pnnces bear- 
ing the name Uddyotakesarin were identical. As an illustration 

* For a aummaiy of this part of the chronicle, see El, Vol. Ill, pp. 335 ff. Fleet, who 
first proposed the identification of Janamejaya and Yayati of the inscriptions with the 
Janamejaya Kesari and Yayati Kesaiiof the cbrooicles, showed the utter unreliability of 
the chronological system of the Pdnji, aud remarked that ' everything relating to ancient 
times, which had been written on the unsupported authority of these annals, has to be 
expunged bodily from the pages of history ' , tbid, pp 325-26 and 337-40. Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar however thinks that the Sesarl kings of the Pdnji must be identified with the 
Cola kings who invaded Orissa and ' who bore the title Kesah ' , see OJIf, pp. 187 S. 

* El. Vol XII, p. 239. 

> JASB, Vol. VII, Part I, pp. 657-62 and plate XXIV ; El, Vol. V, Appendix, 
p. 90, No 668. 

* Inscriptions in Udayagin and Ehandagiri, El, Vol. XIII, pp, 165-166, Nos. XIV 
and XV. 
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however of the uncertainties of the history of this period of 
Orissa the interesting fact may be mentioned that the scholar 
who admits the identity of the two Uddyotakesarins of the Sonpar 
and Bhuvanesvar inscriptions refers the latter epigraph to the 
12th century,' while the scholar who identifies the two Uddyo- 
takesarins of the Bhuvanesvar and the Navamuni cave inscrip- 
tions refers the latter record to ‘about the 10th century.’ ® 

The identifications proposed have to face other difficulties. 
If the Janamejaya who appears at the head of the table in the 
Bhuvanesvar epigraph was the same person as Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya, and if the Mahabhavagupta of the Sonpur grant 
is accepted as Mahabhavagupta TI, then in one case Uddyo- 
takesarin becomes the 3r(l reigning king from Janamej'aya and in 
another case the 6th. The difficulty is partly solved if we sup- 
pose that the Mahabhavagupta of the Sonpur grant was later 
than the prince of that name in the Kudopali grant. For this 
would make Uddyotakesarin of the Sonpur grant the 5th reigning 
prince from Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya, with a possible 
Mahasivagupta in between the two Mahabhavaguptas of the 
Kudopali and the Sonpur grants. This would tend to lessen the 
distance between the two Uddyotakesarins. The position may 
be illustrated by the following table : 

1 Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya 


2. Mahasivagupta II Yayati 2. DIrgharava j 

3. Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha 3. Apavara 4. Vioitravirya 

4 Mahasivagupta III (?) 5. Abhimanyu 

I I . 

5. Mahabhavagupta III 6. Gandihara 

6. Uddyotakesarin 7> Uddyotabasaiin 

\ 


' Mr B. C. Mazumdar. El, Vol. XH, p. 239; see also his OAf, p. 179. 
^ Mr. B D. Banerji, tbti, Yol. XXII, p. 165. 
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Under this scheme Dirgharava is accepted as a son of Maha- 
bhavagupta I Janamejaya, and Uddyotakesarin a collateral des« 
Cendant of the Mahabhavagupta (III ‘^) of the Sonpnr grant. As 
I have already suggested, it is possible that Uddyotakesarin 
succeeded Mahabhavagupta (III ‘>) who possibly died childless. 

The discovery of most of the inscriptions of Uddyotakesarin 
near Bhuvanesvar ^ may indicate the transference of the seat of 
the Somavamsis’ kingdom Irom the Sambalpur tract to the sea- 
board of Orissa. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 
the Sonpur grant of Somesvara distinctly states that Kosala was 
granted by Uddyotakesarin to Abhimanyu, who apparently found- 
ed a feudatory dynasty in the Sonpur tract. The Kumaradhi- 
rdja Somcsvaia was possibly a son of Abhimanyu, and appa- 
rently succeeded the latter at Siivarnapura 

Nothing is known about the histoiy of the successors of 
Uddyotakesarin \ccordiiig to the Madla-Panji Suvarna Kesarl 
Avho ruled in c ll'23-3’2 A D. was the last king of the Kesari 
dynasty Wo are told by this chronicle that Orissa was con- 
quered by a king from the south named Codaganga (1132-52 
A.D.) who established the ‘Ganga-vamsa ’ ® Fleet rightly 
identified this Codaganga with Anantavarma Codaganga of the 
later Ganga dynasty, for whom we have dates ranging from Saka 
998 to Baka 1069 (c 1076-1147 A.D.). Though Suvarna Kesarl 
IS utterly unknown to epigraphic evidence, and may possibly be 
fictitious, yet it is not unlikely that the Orissan chronicles may 
have retained a reminiscence of the real facts when they make the 
later Gangas the successors of the Kesarls in Orissa. There is 


* As anothei illastration of the uncartaioties of Orissan history may be mentioned the 
fact that nobody yet^ knows who founded the magnifioent Ijingarilja temple at Bhnvanea- 
var According to the Madla-PSnji Lalatenda Eesarl built the temple in Saka 688 (A.D. 
666) Recent etndies however tend to show that it was probably erected by one of the anoes- 
tors of Uddyotakesarin in e 1000 A D. See B F. Chanda, A3I, 1933-24, pp 119-22 ; also 
B. G Maznmdar, OJf, pp. 196-99 : N. Tripatbi, in JBOBS, 1928, June, p. 303 : AO, Vol. II, 
pp, 66-58. 

= El. Vol. m, pp. 336 £f. 
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no inherent improbability in the proposition that the SomavamsI 
Kesarls were destroyed during the vigorous reign of Ananta- 
varma Codaganga sometime before c. 1148 A.D ’ 

(2) T/i« Karas of Tosali. 

The Karas appeared to have ruled in Orissa from about 
the 8th century down to the llth century A D. Most of their 
inscriptions were diseos'ered in the districts of Cuttack, Pun, 
and Ganjam ; and it seems likel> that they ruled, for some time 
at least, over portions of these distiicts synchronously with the 
Somavainsis of Kosala. Most of their charters were issued from 
Guhesvaia-pataka," and record grants either in Uttara or Daksi- 
na Tosali. Some of these grants include KwngaAA-Mandala in 
the latter division Tosali has been ughtly identifted with Tosali 
mentioned in the Orissan edicts of the Maurya emperor Asoka.® 
DflAsiua-Tosali is mentioned in the Patiakella grant of Maha- 
raja Sivaraja dated in (Gupta) Sami at 2’83.^ Kuhgada ® is 
apparently the Kanij-yu-V o of Yuan Cliwang,® which was situ- 
ated 1,200 li to the South-West of Wii-t'a (Udra)’' and 1,400 
or 1,500 li to the North-East of Ka-leng-ka (Kahhga).® Cun- 
ningham and Pergusson identified Kung-yii-Vo with the region 
about the Chilka Lake, now included within the districts of 
Puri and Ganjam.® 


' On the subeequent history o( Eosala see the Pstne Ifaseum plates of Some^vara, 
who belonged to the Coldniaya and claimed to be lord of Eosala. Tbe characters of this 
record belong to the llth century See El, Vol XIX, pp 97-99. 

^ In some of their grants the name seems to be ^ubhehara-pdtaka; see JBORS, 
Vol Vf, pp. 419 S ; 1928, June, p 282 S ; or Subhadeia pataka, El, Vol. XV, p. 3. 

■* Hultzsch, CII, Vol I, Inscriptions of Aioka, pp. 92 ff Also fn. 1 on p. 95. 

‘ El, Vol IX, p. 287. 

Also spelt Koftgoda , see BI, Vol VI, p 141; JBOBS', Vol V, pp. 664 ff. 

‘ Or Kung-gu-t'o ot Eung-ya-t'o; see YO, Vol. II, pp. 196-98, 

» Or Ola (Odra), YC, Vol. II, p. 193. 

" Ibid, p 198. 

* Ibid, p 197, Fnrgasson thought that its capital " was situated to tbe northward of 
tbe Cbilka Iiake and somewhere between Cuttack and Aska, where one of ASoka's great 
edict tablets still exists." ' 
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The Kara grants, like most Orissa inscriptions are undated, 
or are dated in eras of uncertain epoch. Recently however 
Prof. Sylvain Levi has greatly assisted the attempts of scholars 
to find the period of the Karas in Orissa by suggesting the 
identification of one of its earlier kings named Subhakara with 
‘ the fortunate monarch who does what is pure, the lion,’ 
‘ king of the realm of Wu-Cha ’ who sent an autograph MS. 
to the Chinese emperor Te-tsong in 795 A.D.' The Ganjam 
plates of the Sailodbhava feudatory Madhavaraja Sainyabhita 
show that the Orissan coast-distncts, including portions of 
Ganjam, were under the Gauda king Sasauka up to year G19- 
20 A.D.* After the defeat of Sasanka these dominions of the 
latter may have passed under the control of Harsa for some 
time.® It was probably during the confusion that followed 
the death of Harsa that the Karas succeeded in establishing 
their power in Orissa. In their earlier inscriptions the Karas 
claim descent from the Bhammnvaya or Bhauma-kula while in 
the later records they are said to have sprung from the Vamh of 
the Kara kings. Sometimes their dynasty is simply referred to 
as Kara~kula. 

The earliest inscription of the family appears to be the 
Neulpiir grant of Subhakara. It was found among the old 
records of a Zamindar of Darppan, in the Cuttack District. 
It contains 34 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. 
The circular seal which is attached to a projection on one side 
of the plate bears in its upper part the figure of a bull couchant. 
Its lower part contains the legend Sri-Suhhakaradevasya. 
The inscription is undated, but on palaeographic grounds can 
be referred to the 8th century A.D. It opens with Om Svasti- 


* NI, Vol. XV, pp. 363-64. 

> I6kJ. Vol. VI, pp. 143-46 

3 Ltfe, p. 164. It refers to the assigameDt of ' the revenue of eighty large towns of 
Orissa ' by SUadifys to the learned Jayasena. 

* Cf, Genealogies of the dynasties of Assam, s^ su'pra, pp. S37 £f 
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Jaya-skandhavdrat Subhadevapdtekat, and then gives the 
following genealogy of the donor : 

In the Bhaumanvaya 

Paramopa.saka-'Sr( ‘^)gatup/ia( ?)-nama Ssemankara-deva 
Parama-iathagata SvadbarDiaroptia-var^asrama-Bhara'^aha-Sivakaradeva. 
Parama-saugaia Mdta-pitr-paddnudhydta Mahdrdja Subhakaradeva. 

It then records the grants of the villages of parvata-droni- 
Komparaka and Dandafl-kiyoka, situated in the Vtsayas of Pan- 
cala and Vubhyudaya in [7ttara-TosalI,to one hundred Brahmans 
(names given). The date Sammt 8 occurs m line 30. The 
Dutaka of the grant was the Maliaksapatalddhikarddhikrta 
Samudradatta. It was written by the Mahdhsapatalika Bhogika 
Brahmadatta, heated (tapitam) by Pettdpdla Narayana, and 
engraved by TaWiakdra Bdadatta.* 

From the titles of the kings it is clear that the kings were 
Buddhists. But, like the Palas of Bihar and Bengal, they 
did not find it conflicting with their tenets to pose at the same 
time as guardians of the VanidSramns. The figure of the 
bull on their seal shows the curious blending of later Buddhism 
and Saivism. Prof. Sylvain Levi has identified the donor of the 
grant with the Mahayana Buddhist king of Wu-ch’a (Odra) 
who sent an autograph MS to the Chinese emperor Te-tsong 
in A.D. 795.* The Sanskrit equivalent of the name of the 
king given in Chinese as ‘ the fortunate monarch who does what 
is pure, the lion’ is ^ubhakara Kesai in or Simha. 

Sivakara, the father of Subhakara of the Neulpur grant, has 
been identified by some scholars with Sivaiikara, the first prince 
mentioned in the Ghaurasi grant of Sivakara.® This grant 


* Edited by B. D. Bannerji, Bl, Vol XV, pp. 1-8. The editor reads the name of the 
donor as Subbakara ; bat I have accepted the correction suggested by Prof. Levi and ac- 
cepted by Prof. F. W. Thomas; ibid, p 364. 

' * fbid, pp. 363-64. 

• JBOBS, 1928, June, p. 304. ’ 
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was found in the village of Chaiirasi, in the pargana Antarodh, 
thana Nimapara, in the Sadar division of the Puri district. 
It contains 29 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. 
On a projection of the plate on its left side is the circular seal 
formed like an expanded lotus flower bearing the figure of a bull. 
The inscription on the seal is illegible. The letters of the 
grant are not later than the 9th or 1 0th century A.D. It opens 
with Omsiddhih, and then follows (lines 2-3) the name of the 
residence of the donor — Guha(3ahha ?) devlpatihar-vastnah 
iiijaya-skandhaididt. Then follows the genealogy • 

In the mighty hula ol Bhauma. 

Sivankara 

1 = Ma/tacZeuI Jaj Tibali-devi. 

Pb -Subhakara. . Utlcalendra 

I —Mahadevl Madhava-devi 

Pb.-M -P Sivakara 

The inscription then records the grant of tlie village of Vuvrada 
m the Anarudra-Fis«i/a of DaA,sina-TosalI to the Brahman Jallu- 
bhatta. It is dated in line 10 in Samiat 13. It was written by 
the Tastdldia Harivardhana * 

If we accept the identification proposed above, we may have 
to reject the suggestion of Mr. E. D Banerji that i/a/idJ’aya 
Subhakara was a feudatory ruler.® For in this grant his family 
IS given all the imperial titles that sovereign ruleis assumed 
duiing this period. Unfortunately we do not know the names 
of the immediate successors of Sivakara II. The grants of 
DandimahadevI, which undoubtedly belong to a later period 
contain the names of a number ol her predecessors. But the 
name of Sivakara (II) does not occur amongst them. In the 
present state of our knowledge we must remain contented with 
the suggestion that Sivakara (II) and his ancestors preceded 

‘ Edited by Narayana Tripathi, JBORS, 1128, June, pp 292-306 This editor 
also gives the natae of the father of the daior as Suh'ialr ira Totiili is probably a 
mistake for Tosali, ^ 

» El, Vol. XV, p. 2 
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Lolabhara or Lonabhara, the first prince in the direct line from 
Dandi-mahadevl.' The following grants of tins queen are known : 

(1) Ganjam grant (i) . — ^It ivas found in the office of the 
Collector of Ganjam ; find-spot unknown. The inscription con- 
tains 43 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. On its proper 
right is soldered a seal resting on an expanded lotus-flower, 
bearing the figure of a couchant bull, and below it is the legend 
3rlmad-Dan<Ji-mahddcvi The characters of the inscription may 
be classed together with those of the Nadagam (in Ganjam) 
plates of Vajrahasta of i^aha Saiinat 979 (A. D. 1058), and with 
those of some other inscriptions belonging to about the 12th or 
13th centuries A. D.-^ The grant opens as usual with Om svas- 
ti, and then comes in the 3rd line the name of the donor’s place 
of residence : iSrlmad Guheivara-pataka-nwdsl oijaya-skandha- 
vdrdt. Next comes the following genealogy of the donor : 


A king named Unmatta-simha* 
From hia family (Tad-va7hSdd) 
MaAgapada (?) and others. 

In their family (Tad-vamie) 

(1) Kmg Lonabhara 


(2) Kusumabhara 


mm 


(3) Lalitabhwa 

I 


(4) dantikara (5) Subhakara 

I =(6) Oauri (?) 

_ _ I 

Parama-mdheivari-Mata-pitr-vidanudhijata-Pb.-M.-P. 

(7) Dandi-mahadevI 


‘ JBORS, 1923. June, p 304. 

= El, Vol. n, pp 1S3-54, Nos 668, 055, 659-60, 664, 665, 672-73 and 711-14 ol 
Kielhorn's list of Northern Inscriptions in El, Vol V, IppenJix Kielhorn though not 
venturing to express any deOnite opinion on the age of the inscription, remarked that 
it ‘ could hardly be older than the ISth century.' But I think the date of the grant 
mast be placed sometime before the middle of the 12th century, for there could hardly 
be auy place for a sovereign ruler in the Qanjam area during the reign of Co4agaftga 
(c. 1076-1147 A D.). In fact it seems likely that either Dagdi-mahSdevI or her 
immediate successors were destroyed by that powerful ruler of Kalihganagara. 

* The name is sometimes given as XJnmatta-kesarin j see in/ru, p 421. 

53 
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.The inscription then grants the village of Villa, belonging 
to the eastern division of the Varada-khanda-Fisa?/a of the 
KOAgoda-ilfancto^tf, to the Pratihara Dhavala, on the occasion of a 
Samkranti in Samvat 180. Line 41 adds that a quarter (?) of 
this village again was given by Dhabala to the Brahmans on the 
occasion of a Samkranti. The grant ends with the name of the 
engraver, Sambhaka.^ 

(2) Ganjam grant (li). — This was found with (1). The 
inscription contains 39 lines. It records the grant of the village 
of Garasambha in the Arttani-Fisfli/a in KongoAa- Mandalaka in 
Daksina-Koi&la!^ to the Bliattaputra Purusottama by the donor of 
No. 1. Lines 38-39 record that half of this village was given 
by the donee to Bliattaputra Eavika. It was written by the 
Mahdksapatahka Bhogada, and engraved by the Tdmrakdra 
(Kantha9)kaka. The inscription is not dated. [Seal, genealogy, 
place of residence, titles, etc., as m No. 1.] ® 

(3) Banpin grant. — This was found in the possession of a 
Brahman family of Kumurang Sasan, a village near Banpiir in 
the Pun district, some 5 miles from the Balugan Station of the 
B. N. Ey. It IS reported to have been discovered in the desert- 
ed village of Mansinghapur, about 7 miles from Kumurang. 
The inscription consists of 45 lines, incised on a single plate. 
It records the grant of Kantsaranagarl-y/d/izfl in the Khidihga- 
hara-Fisa/ya in the Knilgada-Maw'^^aZrt of Daksina-Tosala to some 
Brahmans by the donor of No. 1 It is dated in the 18th year 
of an unspecified era. At the end of the inscription occurs the 
name of the Malidksapataldclhihrta Rdnaka Bhusana Naga and 
Mahdlisapatalika Bliogl Padmasena. Genealogy of the donor 
nearly the same as in No. 1, with the following exceptions : 3rl- 
inad-Gayada and others is substituted for ‘ Mangapada and others,’ 
Lolabhara is substituted for Lonabhara and Unmatta-siihha 


‘ Edited by Kielhorn, ibid, Vol. VI, pp. 136-40 

• Could it be a mistake for To4al5 (i e., To4all=Tos8ll). 

• Edited by EielhoTU, El, Tfol VI, pp. 140-43. 
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is said here to have been born in the family of Kara kings. 
Everything else as in No. 1.^ 

Of the princes mentioned in the genealogy of Dainji-mahadevi 
Gayada is identified by some scholars ® with Gayadatufliga-deva, 
for whom we have the two following inscriptions : 

(1) Bengal Asiatic Society's giant — The find-spot of this 
is unknown. It contains 40 lines, incised on both sides of a 
single plate. The seal is elliptical, and beais the figure of a bull 
and the legend Sn-Gayadatmiga-deoasya. The characters are 
similar to those of the plate of Maliabhavagupta Janamejaya, 
and may be referred to the 10th or 11th century A. D. The 
inscription opens with the praise of a mountain called Malidpar- 
vata, whose body was marked by the kings of the Tunga dynas- 
ty. Then occurs the name of Yamagartta-ilfauWa. Next comes, 
the genealogy of the donor, as follows : 

In the TuAga-uaj'rt^a, San^ilya gotra Bo/a-Jagafctunga, who came 
from Eohitagiri (mod. Bohtasgarh m Shahabad district, 
Bihar?). 

In his hoe Salanatunga 

PaTama-maheivaTa-Saviadhigata-pailca-viahaSabda- 

Gayiidatunga-deva. 

The inscription then records the grant of some land in the! 
village of Toro in the Vead.umga-7isai/a, in the Yamagartta- 
Mandala, to a number of Brahmans settled at the village of 
Kuruvabhata in the Odra-Fisai/o.® 

(2) Talcher grant. — This belongs to the Talcher State of 
Orissa ; find-spot not known. The inscription contains 36 lines. 


‘ Edited by H. Pandiy, JB0R8, Vol. V, pp. 664-78. 

• JBORS, Vol. V, p. 668, fn. 2 , tbtd, 1928, June, pp. 295-96 ' . 

’ Edited by Prof N. Cbakrsvarti, JASB, 1909, Vol. V (N.S,), pp. 847-60. Tbe 
editor tbinks tbat tbe word Vankryasatra occurring in line It may be a aumame of 
Jagattuuga or of a predeceaaor of the latter. Phe Candraa of Baugtl aUo olairneJ to 
have come from Bobitagiri ; see El, Vof. XXII, pp, 116 if. , also supra, p. 323, 
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It records the grant of the Vamaitallo-gframa in the TuhkerS- 
Visaya in the Yamagartta-4/anrZaZfl to 3 Brahmans who were 
settled in the Odra-Visaya. One of the donees came from the 
YarenAra-Mandala, while another came from Savathl. 
(= SravastI). [Everything else as in No. 1.] ^ 

These grants seem to indicate that Gayadatunga was a 
worshipper of Siva, and possibly a feudatory. The find-spot 
of his second grant shows that his tenitory was not far-removed 
from the centre of power of the Kara rulers. The seals of his 
inscriptions also bear the figure of a bull like those of the Karas. 
The designation of the family name as Tiinga-vamsa should be 
no insuperable bar to the acceptance of these ruleis as members 
of the Kara family. Family names in Indian dynasties some- 
times start fiom an accidental similarity of the ending of the 
names of some of its members, and I think the occurrence of 
3 successive names ending in Tunga may have led the prasasti- 
kSra of the 3rcl .prince to call his dynasty Twwgra-uawsa. On 
the evidence available we cannot be sure on the point but on 
the whole it seems more reasonable to accept tentatively the 
identification proposed. But we must at the same time conclude 
that the period between Sivakara II and Lonabhara was a 
period of disruption in the family history of the Karas. It is 
not unlikely that during this period a more powerful neighbour, 
possibly the Somavamsis of Kosala completely destroyed their 
sovereignty. Unmatta, Mangapada and Gayacla were probably 
representatives of the family ivho held a precarious power as 
feudatories in different parts of the seaboard of Orissa. 


* Edited by B. D Banerji, JASB, 1916, Vol, Xll (N S.), pp. 291-95. Previously 
edited byN. Vasu in the Archaeological Survey of Mayurahhaiija, Vol. I, p. 162 2. For 
another inscription of the Tonga family see the Bonat grant of Maharaja Banaha Paramo- 
mahesBttra-Samadhigata-panca-maha-iabda-Asiadaia-Gondamadhtpatu'Vwltatmga II, son 
of Eba^gatunga and grandson of Vinitatunga I, who came from Bobitasi (Bohtasgarii 7). 
The seal is circular, and bears in relief * a conchant deer with trees in front, symbols 
for the sun and moon, a lotus,’ and the legend i$rt-Vtntta(unga-deva, It was edited by 
H. F. Sastrl in JBOBS, Yol. VI, pp. 236-40. 
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Lo^abhara was descended from one of these branches, and 
appears to have succeeded in reviving the lost prosperity of his 
family. 

No records have yet been discovered of Lonabhara and his 
two sons Kusumabhara and Lalitabkua. But the Dhenkanal 
grant of Tribhuvana-mahadevI, the queen of the last prince, 
throws important light on his reign and the period immediately 
following. This inscription was discovered in the State of 
Dhenkanal in Orissa. It contains -12 lines, incised on both 
sides of a single plate. The seal has the figure of a bull 
couchant and the legend Srlmat Tribliuana(vana‘^)-mahddevl. 
It was issued from the Vijaya-slandliavcna at Subhe^vara-patofco 
and is dated in year 35 of an unspecified era. It records the 
grant of the village of Kontaspara in the Tosala-Fisai/a to Bhafta 
Jagaddhara for the object of ‘ bringing down rain,’ by the 
queen Tribhuvaua-mahadevl. The genealogy of the donor is 
given as follows : 

When the Mahaidjas Unmalla-kesarm' and Gayada 
had gone to the city of Indra : 

In the Kara-hida (line 16) 

M.-P. -LaIitabhara = M -P.-Pb.-Paiama-vai8navi-MatapHr-pd,danudhyd,td, 
Tnbhuvana-mahadevi. 

We are told by this inscription that the donor of the grant 
was the daughter of Raja Malladeva the ornament of the 
southern regions. This Malladeva appears to have helped the 
Karas to uphold their power after the death of a prince who 
was possibly his own son-in-law. We are then told that 
Tribhuvana-mahadevi, though at first unwilling to take up the 
reins of the government, was at last prevailed upon by a very 
pious lady named Purayidevl. The Dutaka of the grant was 


‘ Same as Uoma^ta-sitbha of the Ganjam grant of t)an4i-mahadevi ; see supra. 
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the Mahalisapatalika Balabhadra, and the writer Mahakfapa- 
talika Bhogl Nagadadeva/ 

In the genealogy given in the Ganjam grant (i) of Da^di- 
mahadevl we have 7 rulers of the line of Lonabhara. The 
inscription noticed above gives us the name of an additional 
member and the total number of princes from Lonabhara to 
Dapdi-mahadevi now stands at 8. The only other member of 
this family for whom we have epigraphic records is Santikara, 
the son of Lalitabhaia. One of his inscriptions was discovered 
in a small cave near Asoka’s rock-edict at Dhauli in Puri district.* 
Another short inscription of 5 lines belonging to this prince 
was discovered in the Ganeaagumpha at Khandagiri, in Puri 
district® which appears to record some dedication made by 
Bhimata, a physician (bhisak). 

We do not know the name of any other ruler of this family 
after Dandi-mahadevl. As the characters of the grants of this 
queen belong to the period c. 1058-1200 A. D., it is not unlikely 
that the dynasty was destroyed during her reign or in that of 
one of her immediate successors by the growing power of the 
Eastern Gangas of Kalinganagara. It seems almost certain 
that the Karas must have been swept away before the advance 
of Avantavarman Codaganga (c. 1076-1147 A. D.) who con- 
quered the ruler of Utkala and apparently extended the frontiers 
of his kingdom from Godavari valley to the Ganges. 


* Edited by H. P Baatii, JBORS, Vol. II, pp 419-27 The editor takes Unmatte, 
Eesaiin and Gayada as members of different dynasties each of which was distinct from 
the Saras. But see above, p 417, the Ganjam grant (i) of Dandi-mahadevI where the line 
of DoQabhara is said to be descended from the line of Unmattj-simha and Mangap^a. 

Noticed in El, Vol. XV, p 3 

“ Edited by R. D. Banerji, El, Vol. XIH, p 167, No XVII. A difficulty in the 
way of accepting the identification of this Santikara with the son of Lonabhara is the 
period of the script of this inscription. According to the editor it belongs to about the 
first half of the 9th century AD., which, considering the nature of the script of the 
Ganjam grant of Dapdi-mahSdevI, is much too early for her uncle 
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The Bhahjas. 

Princes bearing names which end in bkanja appear to 
have ruled in Orissa and the northern portion of Ganjam 
district for about three or four hundred years. Their 
grants, most of which are undated or dated in eras whose 
epochs have not yet been fixed, have been referred by 
various authorities to periods langing from about the 10th 
or 11th to the 14th or the 15th centuries. These inscrip- 
tions were mostly discovered m the states of Mayuibhanj, 
Sonpur, Baudh, Despalla and the northern portion of the 
Ganjam district. The proposed identification of the localities 
mentioned in these giants, if accepted, would show that with a 
few exceptions most of them w'ere situated in the area indicat- 
ed above. It is evident that theie were at least two main 
branches and more than one minor branch of these princes. 
Some of the inscriptions actually say that like the Eudras, the 
Blianja princes were many thousands in number. The seals 
and the stories of the origin of the different branches also often 
vary considerably from one another. In many of the grants 
the princes aie designated ‘ lords of Ivhinjali’, while some of the 
oldest records seem to give Ivhijinga as one of the capitals of 
the Bhafijas If the identifications of Khifijali-ilfawiffl/fl and 
Khijinga with Keonjhar and Khicbing in Mayurbhanj are 
accepted,^ it is possible that one of the tw'O mam branches ruled 
in the region now occupied by those two states. The other 
important branch appears to have held sway in the valley of the 
Eushikulya river in the north of Ganjam district. Prom the 
fact that none of these princes had any imperial titles it seems 
certain that none of these Bhanja jirinces ever attained sove- 
reign rank, and it appears that they were feudatories of their 

‘ Accepted b; Hiralal ; bat see B. P. Baaerji, JBORS, Haiob-June, 1929, 
pp. 88-84. He proposes its identification with “ the conntiy on both banks of tbe Maba- 
nadi near and about tbe modern states of Sonpur and Bandb,” 
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more powerful neighbours. But unfortunately their charters 
never mention the names of their overlords. Thus though in 
different localities and periods they may have acknowledged the 
authority of the Somavamsis of Kosala, the Karas of Tosall, or 
the Eastern Gangas of Kalihganagara, yet there is little definite 
evidence to conclusively prove this suggestion The absence of 
the names of their overlords in their grants may however indi- 
cate a larger degree of autonomy and freedom from control than 
usually falls to the lot of subordinate rulers. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to reduce the 
genealogical data found in the introductory portion of the 
Bhanjas’ grants to one family tree.* But m spite of these 
attempts “ Bhanja chronology still remains a subject of great 
controversy.” In the present state of our knowledge it would 
perhaps be too risky to attempt any synthetic study of all these 
Bhanj'as. In the following pages therefore I shall simply give a 
description of then: epigraphic records and their contents, indi- 
cating wherever possible their age and the identifications of the 
localities mentioned therein. To avoid confusion and facilitate 
reference, I have, following Hiralal, given the letters A to P to 
the records included in his list.^ The letters after P will mark 
those inscriptions which are not noticed in his list. 

(1) A. Baudh grant of Ranabhanja . — This was found in 
the Baudh State. The inscription contains 49 lines, incised on 
three plates held together by a ring. The seal soldered to the 
rmg is round in shape. ‘ The impression of the seal consists of 
a crescent above, the name of the king Sri-Ranahlianja-decasya 
in the middle and a seated bull facing the proper left below. 
The characters of the inscription, according to the editor, are 
more archaic in form than those of the Bamanghati grant of 


> The most recent attempt ie that by Hiralal in the El, Vol XVIII, pp. 282-303. Bat 
see B. D. Banerji in JBOBS, Vol HI, pp 319-23 ; also B. 0. Mazumdar in El, Vol. XI, 
pp. 90-99: the same author in IBOflS’, Vol. H, pp. 359-67; i6id. Vol. VI, pp 267-68, 
and fn. 6 on p. 268. 

^ El, Vol. XVHI, pp. 283-84 and 291. 
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the same king or the Sonpur grant of his father Satrubhauja. 
They are more akin to the characters of the Gumsur grant of 
Netrbhahja and the Orissa plates of Vidyadharabhanja.’ The 
inscription gives the following genealogy of the donor : — 

In the line of Bhanja rulers 

Nrpa Gandhata 
I 

Andaja-vam^a-pTabhavah PaTama-mahcivaTa-Mata-pitr-padanudhyS^o 
Bhanjamala-kula-tilako Maharaja Banabhauja-deTah. 

The inscription was issued from Dhftipura, and granted 
the village of Konatinthi,' in the Khatiya-Fisai/a of the Khin- 
ia\l-Mandala,^ to a Bhata(Bha£ta?)-putra, the son of Vasudeva, 
an inhabitant of Atnvasara-caraRa. The grant was written in 
the 54th year of the king in the dark half of Bhadrapada by 
the San(lhwigraliiyaQiiha‘>) Himadatta, and incised by the 
Arha&aM Gonaka. It ends with IdthchUaw Maharajakiya- 
miidrert,a.^ 

(2) B. Baudh grant of Ranahhafi]a. — This was also found 
m the Baudh State. It comprises 59 lines, incised on three 
plates strung together by a ring. The seal is oval in shape 
and ‘ bears in high relief, a couchant bull facing the proper left, 
and above it the orescent and the sun.’ Below the bull is the 
legend iSrl-Ranahhanja-deoasija. Below this is an expanded 
lotus-flower with stem. The introductory portion of the record 
gives the following genealogy of the donor : — 


‘ Hiralal suggests Kontmthi (Eoutmyi)=Sontuani, about Smiles south of Baudh ; 
BI, Vol. XVIir, p. 300. 

‘ Identified by HiraUI with Keonjhar State, i6ic(, pp 288-89 and 392. According 
to T. C Bath it was the name of a tract of country whioh is now known as Baudh Dea* 
palla, and G-umsur; t&td, Vol.-XIX, p. 43. According to him Khmialiga-ga^a-Vttaya 
stgnides the former name of Gumsur and KhiUjaliya-ga^a corresponds to the present name 
of “ Qa4amuiha,” a sabdinaiou of the old Gumsur State According to B. dTllCazumdar it 
IS identical with modern Eimedi in the N W. of the Ganjam district ; bntlsee Hiralal above. 

* Edited by B. D. Banerji in BJ, Vol XII, pp. 321.35. First noticed by K. N, Vasa, 
in Archaeological Survey of Mayurabhan/a, Vol I, pp 139 ff, 

54 
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In the Bhafija-kula 

' Satrubhsuja 

Aridaja-vaviia-pTabhavah Parama-vaimava-Mdtd-piti -paddnudhyato Bhanjd- 
mala-lcula-ttlaka-Ubhaya-Khinjaly-adhipatih^ Samadhigata-panca-maM- 
iabdo Mahdadmanta-vandtta-Stambhcivan-labdha-vara-prasddo^ Ba^a- 
fea/i-Ranabhaii] a-deva. 

This inscription was also issued from Dhrtipura, and records 
the grant of the village of Vallasrihga,® in the Khatia-Fzsai/a 
to Bhatta'pxdra Damodara, in the 26th year of the Rdnaka. 
The inscription was incised by the vcimk and Suvarnakara 
Sivanaga, son of Pandi, and sealed with the Royal Seal.^ 

(3) C. Sonpur grant of Satruhhanfa . — This was discovered 
in the State of Sonpur. The inscription) of -14 lines is incised 
on 3 plates, strung together on a circular ring, the ends of which 
are secured by an oval seal bearing in relief the legend Sri- 
SatruhliaHja-demsya. Above this there is a crescent, and below 
the figure of a recumbent bull. The introductory portion of 
the inscription gives the following genealogy of the donor : - 

In the Bhanja line 
Silabhafija-deva 

Andaja-vamsa-prabhava-Paravia-vaisnava-Mdtd-pitr-pdddnudhydto 
Bhaujdmala-kula-tilakah Satrubhanja. 

The inscription was also issued from Dhrtipura, and grants 
Milupadi-khandaksetra in the Eoyara-Fisai/o,® in Uhhaya- 
Khinjali-i/aRciala to Bhattaputra Krsna. It was sealed by 
Sivanaga, son of Pandi.® 


' Od Ubhaya-Elnfijall, see Hiralal, thii, Vol. XVIII, pp. 288-89, 

* On tbe origin and cnlt of this goddess, see J iSB, 1911, pp. 444-17. Tbe same 
epithet IS also nsed by the Sulk! rulers of Orissa, see tn/ra. 

’ Mod. Balasmga, about 2 miles from Baudh and 8itns<.ed on the conflnenoe of the 
Mahanadi and Salanki (t.e., Salki) in Baudh State, tbtd, p. 300. 

* Edited by R. D. Banerji, xbtd, Vol. XH, pp. 336-28. 

° Mud. Royra on the borders of tbe Sonpur State ; tbid, p. 300 ; Vol. XI, p. 101. 

° Edited by B. C. Mazumdar, tbtd, Vol. XI, pp. 98-101. The Sivanaga of this grant 
appears to be the same as the Sivanaga of No 2, • 
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(4) D. Bamanghati grant of Ranahhanja . — This was found 
buried in the ground in the Bamanghati subdivision of Mayur- 
bhanj State. The inscription contains 36 lines incised on both 
sides of a single plate. The seal is shaped like a full-blown lotus, 
and bears the figure of a bull standing before a trident. Below 
the bull there is the legend iSrl-Rnnahhanja-debasya, and above 
it a crescent moon. The characters belong to the 12th century. 
The inscription) begins by an invocation to Bhava_(Siva) and 
then gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

Virabhadra who had pricked the pea-heo’s egg (mayurd^am 

I bhittvd) and who was protected by the sage 

■ Vasistha. 

In the Bbanja-Vamsa 

Kottabhauja 

Digbhafija 

Banabhauja-deva resident in Kotta and a worshipper 

of Hara 

The inscription was issued from Khij]in.ga‘ and records the 
grant of the villages of Tiraandira,* Konkola, Jambupadraka® and 
Prasanna ^ in the Visayas of Korandiii ® and Devakunda * in the 
JJttava-Khamla to Bodhaka Samanta. The inscription is dated 
in Sathvat 288 (?) of an unknown era.’ 

(5) E. BamangJiaU grant of Rajahhanja. — Found with 
No. 4. It contains 34 lines incised on both sides of a single 
plate. The seal has the legend Sn-Rajobhanja-deoasya, and 


' Mod. Kicbing to the west ol Banpada, the present rapital of the Mayuibhanj 
State ; tbtd, Vol. XVIII, pp 289 and 300 

’ Probably Tepdra, S.W. of Bamanghati , tbtd, p 300 
° Probably Jamda, 8 miles west of Bamanghati ; ttiid 
* Mod. Pasaua, 7 miles N'. W. of Bamanghati ; tbtd, 

‘ Mod. Eonnjiya, 5 miles from Eiching ; t&td. 

" Place of the same name about 8 miles W. of Bamanghati , tbtd, p. 801. 

' Edited by P. 0. Ghosh, in JASB, Vol XIj, Part I, 165-67. For the date, see 
El, Vol. V, Appendix 88, No. 666 and f. notes 6-7. According to B. C. Maznmdar 
Samtal 288 is to be referred to 'Oola-Ganga' era and is equivalent to A.D. 1060. 
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bears the same figures as in No. 4 ; genealogy as far as 
Eanabhanja same as in No. 4. His son was Eajabhanja. It 
records the grant of the village of Brahma^avasti ' in the Vi^aya * 
of the same name in the Uttam-Khanda to Mahasdmanta Vutta^ 
son of Samanta Mundi. It is undated.® 

(6) P. Orissa grant of Vidyadharahhanja. — Find-spot 
unknown. It contains 38 lines incised on three plates. The 
seal soldered to the ring bears in relief, on a countersunk 
surface a couchant lion facing to the proper right, and below 
this the legend ^ri-Vidyadhara-hhanja-devasya. The inscription 
was issued from Vafijulvaka. The genealogy of the donor is as 
follows : 


Banabhan^a-deva. 

Digbhanja-deva. 

Sdabhanja-deva, 

PaTama-maheivaro-Mata-pitj-Tpadanudhyata Bhafi.jdinala-hula-ttlako 
Mafedrafa-Vidyadharabhanja-deva Amogbakalasa. 

It records the grant of the village of Tundurava * in the 
Eamalavva ^-Fijai/a to Bhatta Darukhandi. It was engraved 
by the Alcsasdlin Kumaracandra.® 

(7) G. Ganjam grant of Netrbhanja (i). — This was found 
in Gumsur, in Ganjam district, “amongst other effects’’ of the 
local raja. It contains 36 lines, incised on three plates. The 


* Mod. BrahmanavaB, 6 uilea from Bamaogbati, ibid, Vol. XVIII, p. 301. 

> Bamanghati Bobdivisioo of Mayurbbanj , tbtd. 

* Edited by P. C. Obosb, JASB, Vol. XD, Part I, pp. 168-69. Here alao tbe 
donor la aaid to be Kotfa-vasi and a devotee of Hara. 

* Mod. village of Tupdara in tbe Aaka talnka of tbe Qanjam diatrict, El, Vol. XVIH, 

p. 801. 

‘ Probably Bevnlabado in tbe Aaka taloka; ibid. 

* Firat imperfectly edited by H. L. Mitra in JASB, Vol. LVI, Part I, pp. 164*60, 

plate IX. Then edited by Eielhorn in El, Vol. IX, pp. 271-77. According to tbia 
Bcholar tbe script of the grant is similar to that of tbe Bnguda plates of MSdbava-varman 
(c. lOtb century A. D.), tbid, Vol. VH, p. 101. , 
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characters are referred to the 10th century A.D. The grant 
was issued from Vanjulvaka and gives the following genealogy 
of the donor : 

In the Bhahja line 
Satrubhafi]a-deva. 

Banabhafija-deva. 

ParamesvaTa-Mdtd-pitr-paddnudhyana-Tatah Netibhafija Kalyanakalasa 

It records the grant of the village of Macchadagrama/ 
belonging to the Vtsaya of the same name, to a Brahman. The 
Dutaka of the grant was Bhatta Stambhadeva. It was written 
by Sandhivigrahl Kakka and incised by Aksasdhn Durgadeva.* 
(8) H. Ganjam grant of Netrhlian]a (n). — ^Pmd-spot not 
known. It was sent to the Government Epigraphist of India 
by T. C. Bath, the District Mimsiff of Aska, Ganjam district. 
The inscription contains 41 lines incised on three plates. The 
ring, which held the plates carried ‘a fixed seal, ’ circular in 
form, the engravings on which are all lost. The characters are 
similar to those of the Orissa plates of Vidyadharabhanja. The 
inscription, which was issued from Vanjulvaka, gives the follow- 
ing genealogy of the donor : 

In the Bhanja line 
Silabhanja. 

Satrubhafija. 

I 

Baqiabhafija. 

PaTama-mdheivara-Mdtd-pitr-pdddnudhydna-Tata 
Netrbhanja Kalyanakalasa. 


'■ According to Hitalal Macbgaon in the Gattack district. But I prefer to accept 
Bbriahnamacharln'e identification with Majhigam in Berhampnr (Madras) ; BI, Vol. 
XVin, pp. 301 and 803. 

* Bdited by Frinsep, JASSj Vol. VX. Fart II, pp. 667-71, plate XXXII (copper-plate 
grant from dumsar). See corrections b; Eielborn in El, Vol. IX, p. 272, fn. 8. 
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The inscription records a grant of the village of Eatanga ' in 
the Vasudebakhanda-Fisrti/a ^ to a number of Agnihotrins. The 
Dutaka of the grant was Bhatta Sumangala. It was written 
by the Sandhivigrahika Savaraja, engraved by the Aksasdlika 
Durgadeva, and sealed by Mamma. ® 

(9) I. Ganjam grant of Netrhhanja (m). — Pmd-spot, etc., 
as in No. 8. It contains 37 lines, incised on 3 plates. The 
seal IS damaged, and nothing remains of its original engravings. 
Characters as in No. 8. It was issued from Vanjulvaka, and 
gives the same genealogy of the donor as in No. 8. It records 
the grant of the village of Macchadagrama ‘ of the Machada- 
Khanda to the B/iatta Eudada (Eudrata “?). The name of the 
Dutaka is lost. It was written by the Sdndhicigraliika Kunera 
(Kubera ?), incised by the Aksasdlika Durgadeva, and sealed by 
(the lady ?) Jacchika.® 

(10) J. Ganjam grant of Vtdyddharahhanja — Find-spot, etc., 
as in No. 8. The inscription contains 30 lines, incised on 3 
plates. The engravings on the seal are all lost. It was issued 
from Vanjulvaka, and it gives the same genealogy as in No. 6. 
It records a grant of the village of Mula-Machada (i.e , Machada 
proper) in Macliada-khanda-Fisai/a to Bhatta Purandara, an 
emigrant from Manmana ® in Tadisama-Fisayo in Varebdhi.® 


' Mod. Rottoogo, in G-umaur Taluk, Ganjam district. El, Vol XVTII, p. 301. 
The name of the village was read by Ensbna Sastri as Arataba , see bis Epigraphic 
Report for 1911-18, p. 12, No 6. 

® Mod. Vasudevapur, 4 miles from Bottongo, El, Vol. XVIII, p. 301. 

> Edited by Hiralal, tbtd, pp, 283 and 293-95 First noticed by Krishna Sastri in bis 
Epigrapliic Report for 1917-18, According to Hiralal MAmma is a short form of Mahamaya 
(the queen). 

* See supra, p. 429, fn. 1 

‘ Edited by Hiralal, El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 283,285 and 296-08. First noticed by 
Krishna Sastri in bis Epigraphic Report, 1917-18. 

° Hiralal suggests its identification with Mandara (?) in the Gumsur Taluk, KI, 
Vol. XVIII, p. 301. 

’ Fobably Ta^asinga (?) in the Gnmsur Taluk, 20 miles from Mandara ibid. 

‘ Krishna Sastri suggests the reading Varendbi (El, 1917-18, p, 136, para. 13) 
Could it be a mistake for Vatendti? 
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It was sealed ‘ by Trikalinga-MahadevI on the record being 
apparently presented by the prime minister Bhatta Keaavadeva.’ ^ 
It was written by the Sandliivlgraliika Stambha and incised 
by the Ahsasdll Kumaracandra. In line 28 occurs the name 
of VdrguWca Cacika.- 

(11) K. Antirigam grant of Yasahhanja. — Found in Anti- 
rigam in the Chatrapur Taluk of the Ganjam district. It contains 
42 lines, incised on three plates strung on a ring which carries 
a representation ‘ of the KalaSika seen on the top of the broad 
umbrella used in the South Indian temples.’ The characters 
are more modern than in Nos. 8-10 ‘and exhibit more promi- 
nently the Oriya style of writing.’ The grant gives the follow- 
ing genealogy of the donor : 

Rdjadhirdja Devabbanja. 

Rayabhanja I 

I 

Virabbaiija 

I 

Bayabhauja II jayaxka-dhama-vidHa^ 

I . . 

J agadekamalla-vijayi Khi’djali-deSddhipati 
YasabhaOja-deva. 

It records the grant of the village of Komyana ® of Voda *-Visaya 
to the astrologer Jagaddara Sarman, a resident of Pattavada- 


1 Ldnchttam Sri-TTilalmga-mahadevya mantnna iSri-bhatfa-Keiatadevena. I wonid 
like to translate it as ‘sealed by Bhatta Eesava-deva the mnntn of the TrilaUnga-maha- 
devi ' This queen may have been either Dattdt-mahadevi, her mother (Oauri ?) or TnVhu- 
vana Mahadeoi. In that case ‘ this is an important piece of evidence to show the eubaer- 
vience of this branch of the Bhanjas to the imperial Karas. 

2 Edited by Hiralal, Bf, Vol. XVIH, pp. 283, 285 and 296-98. First noticed by 
Krishna Sastn in his Bpigraphte Report, 1917.18. 

3 Eonomona in the Chatrapur taluk of the Oanjam district, Elf Vol. XVIII, p. 302. 

^ Probably Bodda-patti, 3 miles from Eonomona, tbtd. 
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pataka ^ in the district of Kontaravanga- Fisaj/a, ® an emigrant 
from Vapabhumi,® situated in the middle of Thihara^ -Visaya 
The grant is dated in line 30 in Sumvat 3.® 

(12) L. Tdsapuikerd grant of Ranahhanja. — This was found 
buried at Binka, in Sonpur state. It contains 51 lines, incised 
on 3 plates. The seal is damaged, but seems to bear the figure 
of a hull. The grant contains almost the same text (excepting 
the names of the donees and donors) as in No. 3. The seal 
bears the legend : Rditaka i^ri-RanabhaHja-devasya. The in- 
scription gives the following genealogy of the donor ; 

Satrubhaflj a-deva 

. I 

Andaja-vamsa-pr bhava-Parama-vaia^ava-Mdtd-pitr-pdddnudhyata-BhaHjd- 
mala-kida-tilaka-Ubhaya-Khtmjalyddhipaii ^ Samadhigata-Paflca- 
mahdiabda-Mahdadmanta-vandita-Stambhehan.labdha- vara - Rdif,aka- 
Banabhafij a-deva. 

The inscription grants to the Brahman Sridhara the village 
of Tasapaikera in the Uttara-palh on the river Mahanadi. 
It was incised by the same as No. 3. It is dated in the 
16th year of the donor.® 

(13) N. Baudh grant of Kanakahhanja. — This was found 
in the possession of a Khond peasant in Baudh. It contains 


‘ May be Patatuparam in the Chatrapur taluk, tbtd. 

* May be Eotayagada in the Chatrapui taluk, tbid. 

3 May be Boppangi in Gnmsur taluk, tbtd. 

* Identified with Tikkarapada in Grumsur, tbid, p. 303. 

' Edited by Hiralal, tbtd, pp, 284-83 and 298-99. The editor sayg (tbtd, p. 302) that 
it was issued from Vanjnlvaka But I cannot find the name of the place in the grant. 
The editor also mentions Jaipuri as conquered by this line of kings. Did he derive the 
name from the epithet given to RByabhaS]a U ? 

* The editor misread it as Khindinyadhtpatt. See El, Yol. XVIII, p 292, 

’ The village of the same name m Btnka, to the north of Mahanadi, tbid, p. 302. 

* dited by B. C, Maznmdar, JBORS, Vol, II, pp. 167-77. One serious mistake of 
the editor is bis misreading of the word bodhayatt as Baudhapatt (line 7, plate II, first 
side). He has thus been led to identify the prcnce as ruler of Baudh. 
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43" lines, incised on three plates. The ring is closed ‘ in a 
lump of copper shaped like the bud of a lotus.' ^ The editor 
has referred the script of the grant to about 1475 A.D.® The 
genealogy of the donor is as follows : — 

The Sage Kaiyapa, in his family the 
Bhauja-vam^a. 

Solanabhafl]a... retired to Benares, having entrusted his Iriu gdnTri 
I to able ministers. 

Durjayabhauja. 

'Kanaka.hhafija.., Mandaleianam-cu^iamanir-iva nrpasattamab’ 

The inscription grants to the Brahman Harivam^a some villages ® 
on the southern bank of the Tela-nadi in the 3rd year of the 
donor.® 

(14) N. Kumurultela grant of Satrubhanja . — This was 
discovered in the village of Kumurukela, in the Sonpur State. 
It contains 45 lines, incised oni three plates. .The editor refers 
the inscription to about 1325 A.D. The seal contains the legend 
3rl-^atruhhaflja-devasya and a crescent moon. The genealogy 
of the donor is given as follows : — 

In the Bha&ja line 
Angati (?) 

I 

I 

? 

A ndaja-Parama-vaianavo Matapitr-padanudhyata-Bhanja mala-kula- 
tilahah Rdij.aTta Satrubhan]a*deva. 

' See the seal of No. 11 above. 

° But see ibid, Vol. ni, p 323, where B. D. Banerjee 'safely assigns its script 
to the beginning of the 12th century A. D.’ 

’ Names uncertain and they have not yet been identified. The names of the villages 
appear to be contained in the' following line : Bahulo~Be7i4aki~J amcTapuraStilihapura* 
ubhaya-paiakau Dharmapurai 'l)bhi-Rdnaka-iasitam. 

' River Tel, which joins the Mahanadi in the State of Baudh. 

‘ Edited by B. C. Mozumdar, JBOBS, Vol. H, pp. 366fl. According to the editor 
and Hiralal the charter refers to Baudh State as the kingdom of the donor ; see tbvl 
p 368 and El, Vol. XVIH, p. 302. 
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The inscription grants in the 15th year (of the donor) the 
village of Kumurukela ^ together with Jaintamura in the Uttara- 
palli of 'KYa.niaXi-Mandala to the Brahman Bhaita Manoratha. 
The grant was written by the \Sandhivigrahika Sarvadatta, and 
incised by the goldsmith Devala. It was sealed with the royal 
seal, mahardjaklyamiidrd.^ 

(16) 0. Khandadeidi grant of Narendrahhafija. — This was 
found in the village of Khandadeuli in the Bamanghati subdivi- 
sion of the Mayurbhanj state. It contains 38 lines, incised on 
both sides of a single plate. The seal of the grant contains the 
figure of a bull and a goddess and a Swastika. The genealogy 
of the donor is as follows : 

la the hermitage of Eautea after breaking the pea-hen’a egg 

Galadatyio Yirabhadra 
' KottabhaUia. 

■ I 

Digbhafija 

Khijjimga-Koita-vdsi Banabhafija. 

Prthvibhanja. 

Narendrabha&ja-deva 

The inscription grants the village of Banula connected with 
the SidhahirUba-Ftsayaof the Uttara-fiL/ion^o to the Bhattaputra 
Eancho. 


‘ The village where the inscription was discovered. 

^ Edited by B. C. Maznmdar, JBORS, VoU II, pp. 429^36. Here also the editor 
in the 8tb line of the first side of the 2nd plate wrongly reads the word bodhayuli as 
Baudhapati and KhiUjah as KhtAjafu, 

‘ Edited by H. P. SSatrl in the JB0B3, Vol. IV, pp. 172-77, He referred the 
grant to Banabhafija; but see on the point Hiralal, El, XYIH, p. 292. Hiralal 
takes Galadanda as Gapadap^a, which according to him has been abbreviated in No. 1 
as Gandhata, But in No, 15 the letter on the plate after Ga appears to be distinctly la 
and not na, 
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(16) P. Patna Museum grant of Ranahhanja. — It refers to 
‘Dhrtipura as the old capital of Ubhaya-Khifijala ’ and records 
the grant of the village of Vahiravada on the Mahanadi in the 
Daksinapalli (or the tract to the south of the Mahanadi).^ 

(17) Q. Antirigam grant of Jayahhanja. — This was found 
in the village of Antirigam of Purva-khanda, Chatrapur Taluk, 
Ganjam district. It contains 37 lines, incised on three plates. 
The ring from which the plates are suspended bears a lump of 
copper of a rather peculiar conical shape, the top of which is 
marked by a number of circular ridges.’ ’ ® At the base of this 
lump of copper is written, according to the editor, the legend 
iSrimad-suhha-Jadeva-nrpatihA The characters closely resemble 
the Oriya script.^ The following genealogy of the donor is 
given : 


In the Bhaflja-tianiia 

Virabhafija , 

Bajabhafija 

Nrpati Jayabhafi]a-deva.° 

Yuvaraja Viravanja-deva 

The inscription grants the village of Rengarada, situated in 
Khinjallya-gada-Visaya, to the Brahman Jagaddhara, on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse on the 15 th of Jyestha-sukla. The 
charter was issued from the camp (kataka) at Kolada in the 3rd 


^ Awaiting publication in El, Noticed by Hiralal in El, Vol. XVIH, p. 303* 

* Compare the rings of Nos. 11 and 13. 

° Hirananda Sastri saggests ^nmad-Yaiahhanja-deva-n'i pattk , see El, XIX, p, 41, 
u 1. The editor of the grant suggests that Jadeva is a mistake for Jayadeva. But 
Hirananda seems to be right, because the word after su clearly reads bhaih, 

* The editor thinks that this grant is later than Nos. 1, 2, and 7, and that it is 
* probably to be assigned to the 12th century.' See El, Vol XIX, p. 48. 

’ Hirananda Sastri suggests that Jayabhafija was a younger brother of Yafiabhafija 
and the former issued this charter under the seal of bis elder brother the king ; tbid, p, 48, 

1, But note that Jayabhaf&ja is alsd called n^patt. 
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year of the victorious reign. It was written by Vamg-G&nei- 
vara.* 

(18) B>. Daspalla grant of Ranabhanja. — Tliis was found in 
the course of cultivation in a field in the village of Chakradhar- 
pur, in the Daspalla State. It contains 62 lines, incised on 3 
plates. The circular seal attached to the ring bears the figure 
of a couchant bull, a double lotus, the symbol of the sun and the 
moon, and the legend ^rl-Ranabhanja-devasya. The inscription 
gives the following genealogy of the donor ; 

lu the BhaUja line 
Silabhaiija. 

Sati’ubhanja. 

Ay,daja-vamsa-prahhava -Pajama-vmsnava -MaidpHr-ptadanttdhtiata -Bhafijd- 
mala-kula-tilalco Vbhatja Khtnfahjadhipali-Samiidhujaia-punca-maha,- 
£abda-Mah5sdmanta-vanchia-8lamblie^oan-Jab(lhcivaia-piasdda-Rdnaha 
Banabhau]a-deva. 

It records the grant of the village of Hastilenda in the Tullasidga- 
Vi§aya of Khinjali-d/andaZa to the Brahman Padmakara, an 
immigrant from Varendri. It was incised by the same as in 
Nos. 2 and 3. It is dated in year 24.^ 

(19) S. Daspalla grant of Netabhanja. — Same find-spot as 
that of No. 18. It contains 53 lines, incised on 3 plates. 
The circular seal bears in relief a couchant lion and the legend 
iSrl-N etabhanja-devasya. The grant was issued from Vanjul- 
vaka, and gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

Djgbhafija 

Silabhanja. 

I 

Vidyadharabhanja. 

Paratna-vaisnavo-Mdtd-pitr-pdddnudhydta-Bhanjdviala-kulti-ttlulca- 

Netabhafija. 

The inscription grants a piece of land (valkd-khantfa-kfetra) 

‘ Edited by T. 0. Eatb, in El, Vol. XIX, pp. 41-45 

Edited by B. Bbattacharyya, JEOBS, Vol. VI, pp. 266-73 
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ini the village of Drollada(?) in the Eamalavva-Fiioi/a of 
Khinjah-A/anolaZa, to the Brahman Bhatta Pnrusottama.^ 

(20) T. Singhard grant of Ranahhanja . — It was unearthed 
near the Bhagavatl temple in the town of Sonpur m the Sonpur 
State. It contains 47 lines, incised on three plates. The seal 
attached to the ring has the figure of a recumbent bull, a cre- 
scent, and the legend iSrl-Banabhanja-deoah. The genealogy of 
the donor is given as follows : 

In the Bhahja line 

Silabhau]a. 

Satrubhanja. 

Andaja-vamia-prabhava-Paiaina-inahesvara-Mdia-'pitr-pdd&nudhijdta-Bhail- 
jdniala-kula-ttlaka-Sainadhigata-punca-niahd-iahda -Mahdsdmanta-van- 
dita-Stambhesvan-labdha-vara-piasdda -Ubhaya -Khiiljanyadhipati -Ra~ 
naka Banabbanja. 

It records the grant of the village of Mahallopi on 
the banks of the Vyaghra-nadI ® in the ’ Bhogl-H/iancZa of 
Daksina-palli in Khinja^i ^-Mandala to the Bhattaputra Vohe ( ?) 
who was an immigrant from the village of BhadrapalasI in 
Magaha (Magadha^). It is dated ini Vijayu-rdpja-sumvatsaie 9. 
The giant was incised by the V anik-S iimnnakdra Padmanabha, 
the son of Pandi.'* 

* Edited by B. Bhottaebaryya, ibid, pp 274 79 

° Mod. Bagb Biver, which forms the boundary between the states of Sonpur and 
Baudh. JBOBS, Vol. VI, p. 481. 

’ Is Khinjani a mistake for Ehiujali’ See supra, p 434, fn. 2, and mfra, p 440, fn. 1. 

* Edited by B C Mazumdai, JBOBS, Vol VI, pp. 480-86. This Fapdi is 
probably the same as the Fandi of the grants Nos. 2 and 3. The Bonai grant of 
tJdayavarSha is referred by H F Sastri to the BhaSja line, ibid, pp. 241-45. But 
this seems to be improbable Apart from the difference of the name which does not end 
in bhanja, the donor distinctly refers himself to the Mayura-vamsa. The seal which bears 
the figure of a peacock, dagger, and a double lotus, is also different from the known seals 
of the Bhanjas. The genealqgy of Udayabaraha is as follows 

In the Meyfira-uawso i 

nditavaraba 

I 

Tejatai^ha 

Parama-saugato Samadhigata-paneamahasabda-Mahdraia-Bawiaka Udayavaraba. 

'xbe inscription grants the village of Eodasama in the Telai-iHap^a/a to two Brahmans. 
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(4) The J^ulkls. 

The Sulkis are apparently the same as the Sulikas men- 
tioned in the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari I^anavarman 
(554 A.D.).* We are told by this record that Tsanavarman 
conquered the Andhradhtpati “ who had thousands of three- 
fold rutting elephants,” vanquished in battle ” the Sulikas who 
had an army of countless horses,” and caused “ the Gaudas, 
living on the sea-shore, in future to remain within their proper 
realm.” By mentioning the Sulikas between the Gaudas and 
the realm of the lord of the Andhras, the writer of the record 
probably gives us some idea about the location of the Sulikas. 
As the records of the Sulkis have all been found in Orissa, 
they can roughly be said to be the rulers of that area which was 
in the possession of the Sulikas in the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury A.D. Nothing is definitely known about the origin of 
these Sulikas or Sulkis, but it is not impossible that their name 
may be one of the variation of the name Caluky a. ^ Their re- 
cords are not dated in any era, but are referred on palaeogra- 
phic grounds to about the 9th and 10th centuries A.D. 

The first king of the Sulki or Sulika line for whom we have 
epigraphic records is Eanastambha alias Kulastambha. His 
Talcher grant supplies us with the names of two of his pre- 
decessors, viz., 

1. Baju Kaucanastambha Sulklhdmsa-vamsa-bhusana. 

I 

2. Mahdnjpati Kalahaatambha Yikramaditya. 


‘ El, Vol. XIV, pp. 117 and 120, V. 13 In the Talcher grant of Eulastambba, bis 
family is described as Aulkikaviia-vafnaa, see El, Vol. XII, pp 166 ff. 

’ For the -ranations of the name Calubya, see BO, Vol. I, Part II, p. 336, In. 3, and 
lA, Vol. XX, p 96, fn. 10 See also JASB, 1896, Part I, p, 124 Mr, B. C Mazumdai 
rejects the identification of the Sfilkis with the Calakyas and, wants to identify them with 
the modem Sulkis of Midnapore; see thtd, 1911, p. 447, and OM, pp. 103-06. B, D, 
Banerji thinks that Sfilki is the equivalent of Solafiki, JASB 1911, p. 443. Hirananda 
Sastn identifies the Alikas with the SauUka of the ExhatsaHihita and Marka'^J.eya-pUTa^a, 
and locates them in the S. E., with Ealifiga, Vidarbha, Cedi, etc, ; see El, Vol. XIV, p. 
112 . 
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The following records are known for the reign of Bana- 
stambha alias Kulastambha. 

(1) Talcher grant. — This belongs to the chief of the Talcher 
State. Exact find-spot not known. It contains 28 lines incis- 
ed on both sides of a single plate bearing on its left a round 
seal. The impression of the seal “ consists of a plane circle 
with a row of lotus petals along its circumference.” In the 
upper part is “ a deer couchant with a bough or some foliage 
in its mouth and a crescent, and a conch over its back.” 
Below this is the legend iSri-Kulastamhha-deva. The space below 
the legend IS ” occupied by an expanding lotus flower.” The 
inscription opens with Om svasti and an invocation to Hara 
(Siva). It belongs to Kodaladhivdsl iSrt-Stamhhedvart-ladhha- 
vara-prasado parama-Mahesvaro-matri-pitr-paddniidhydyi Sama- 
dhiffata-pailca-niahd-sahdo Mahdrajadhirajah Srl-Ra'^stambhah 
parama-ndmadheyah^-Pb.-Knlastamhlm-rdnakn, son of Kala- 
hastambha. It records the grant of the village of Sifiga in 
the Pascima-k/ 2 an(^fl of the Purva-Fisaya to Bhatta Vi^varupa 
who has come from Mangalavila, on the occasion of the Daksi- 
myana-samkrdnti. The income of the village is given in the 
last two lines as 44 rupya. It was engraved by Durvadasa.® 

(2) Puri grant. — This was preserved in the Eaghava Dasa 
math in the town of Pun in Orissa. It contains 43 lines 
incised on both sides of a single plate. ‘ From the middle of 
the top of both the plates rises a circular piece ’ which contains 
on its face a half-moon; below this is the figure of a boar (or 
a bull), and below this is the legend Srimdn Kulastamhha-deva. 
“ The letters look like the 10th century Kutila inscription 


’ This word has been taken by tlie editor in the eense of altos Paramo may mean 
first or chtef But H P. ^aetrl apparently regards Eulastambba as the son of Ba^astam. 
bha ; see JBOSS, Vol. 11, p.* 4C0. 

* Edited by R. D. Banei]i, El, Vol. XII, pp. 166-69. It was originally edited by 
N. N. Vasn in (1) Archaeological Survey o/ MayurabhaUja, Vol. 1, pp. 167 fl. ; (2) Badger 
Jttttya Itthasa, Voirfya Bapde, pp. 803-04 j (8) Journal of ike Bangiya Sahttya Porifad, 
Vol. XVni, Part I, pp. 69 ft. Mr, B. D Banerp refers the script of the grant to the 9U' 
century A.D, 
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given in Princep’s work.” It opens with an invocation 
to Siva, then follows the praise of Kulastambha-deva — born 
111 the 3fdhl-Jiula by a boon fiom the goddess Stambhesvarl. 
In lines 14-15 occurs the name of Kacchadeva, who may 
have been the governor of Kodala In lines 21-22 the 
donor seems to address the officers of Kalinga ( ?) . It records 
grants of the village of Kahkanira in the Ula(lo ?)-K]ianda to 
Bhataputra Madhusodana (Madhusudana ?) by Parama-mahei- 
vara Maharaja Rala(na ^)stambha-deva. The grant was written 
by the Kdyastlia Mahdsdndhivtcjrahiha Kananaya Jaka.‘ 

(3) Dhenkanal grant. — This is reported to have been 
washed out of a field called Bhim Nagari Gadh, close to the 
Brahmani river in the State of Dhenkanal. It contains 44 lines 
incised on both aides of a single plate The circular seal 
attached to the top of the inscription contains a crescent, a deer 
couchant, and the legend 3rl~Kiilastambha-deva. It gives the 
following genealogy, of the donor : 

In the Sulki (8ulkI9)-7<7(k( 

Vikramaditya ... Stambhc^vail-Iabclha-vara-jmscida 

Banastambha. 

It records the grant of the village of Jharabada in the Goyilla- 
Klianda of the Sahkhajotivalaya-Mflnc/fl^a by Parama-mcihesvara- 

SamaclMgata-pailca-maha-mhda-Sakala-Gondamddhinatha^-Mahd 

r(i]a Kulastambha-deva to Bhatta Brhaspati.® 

Nothing IS known of the political incidents of the reign of 
Kulastambha. But from his titles we may assume that he was a 
feudatory of some stronger neighbour. It is not unlikely that he 
may have acknowledged the sovereignty of either the Somavam^Is 

> Edited by M Chakravarty, JASB. 1895. Vol. 64, pp. 125-27. The editor suggest- 
ed Kula in the place of Rala. But he probably mistook the cerebral n for 1 ; both the letters 
are almost alike in the script of the period (OM, p. 115). The Talcher grant shows that 
Kulastambha was also known as Rapastambha. Dr. Barnett suggests that the ' division 
of names ' in Kananaya Jaka is ' probably wrong ' 

“ According to the editor it means ‘ lord of all the Gonds.’ 

» Edited by H P. Sastri, JBOBS, Vol II. pp. 395-96 and 409-05 The relati,p 
between Banastambha and Kulastambha is not clearly stated in this record 
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of Kosala or the Karas of Tosali. His son was Bauastambha.^ 
The following grants may be referred to his reign : 

(1) Dlienkanal grant. — Found in the State of Dhenkanal; 
exact find-spot not given by the editor. It contains 35 lines, 
incised on both sides of a single plate The characters belong 
to the 10th century. The seal attached to the left of this in- 
scription IS no longer legible. The record, which was issued 
from Kodalaka, does not give any genealogical details. It 
records the grant of the village of Kolamponka, attached to this 
(Kodala ‘>)-Vtsaya to Bhat(a Sudarsana by Parama-maliek^ara- 
Mdta-int(,d?)-padSnudhyatah Samadhigata-panca-maha-dahda- 
Samastamahdmmantddhipati Kanastambba-deva. The date Sani- 
vat 33 comes in lines 31-3"2. It was written by the BJiogi 
Kalyana-deva and incised by Mundaka." 

(2) Pun grant. — Found in the Raghava Dasa math in 
the town of Pun. It contains 37 lines incised on both sides of 
a single plate. The circular seal attached to the middle of the 
top of the plate contains the legend Srlrndm Itana{‘>)stamhha- 
devci ® and the figure of a boar.‘ The letters belong, according 
to the editor, to the 10th century A.D. It begins with an invo- 
cation to Siva. It records the grant of the village of Pajara in 
the \]]o-Khanda to Bhattaputra Veluka.® 


' This 13 known from the Dhenkanal grant ol ]l.inBitanjbha's son Juyastambha ; see 
ibtd, p 406 

“ Edited by H. P. ®astrl, JBOB5, Vol. II, pp 396-400 The editor refers the grant 
to ' lianastainbha who is known to ns from the grants of his sjn Knlastanibliu ’ But the 
word parama-namadheya which separates the names Itanastambha and Kulastambha in the 
Tilcher grant, if properly interpreted by U D Banerji, shows that the forme i was not the 
father of the latter. The two names belonged to the same person 

° The editor read it as Ralaatainblindena . bat see Xielhorn in £17, Vol V, Appendix, 
No 666 , also B. C Mazuindar, OM, p I IS 

* As the dynasty appears to have been a Saiva family, rould the editor have mistaken 
the Nandi for a boar ? Unfortunately he gives no plates, and we cannot verify oar gness. 

° Edited by M. Chakravarti, JASB, 1895, pp 123 fl. He refers the insoription to 
Eulastambha. It is true that with some differences this grant agrees generally with the 
Pun grant of Kulastambha. But as in ail the grants of Kulasfsmbha, the legend on the 

56 
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(3) An incomplete grant. — Find-spot not stated. It con- 
tains 21 lines on one side of a single plate. The seal bears the 
figure of a bull, a crescent moon, and the legend 3rl Rana- 
stambha-devasya. It was issued from Kodalaka. It records 
the grant of the village of Jarain the Jara-Khanria in the Radha- 
Mandala to Paucuka by the Parama-mdhesvara-Samadhigata~ 
panca-maha-Sabda-Ranastambha-deva. Among his ancestors 
can be read the names of Kam(Kan)canastambha and Kula- 
stambha.* 

Eanastambha was succeeded by his son Jayastambha, for 
whose reign the following grants are known : 

(1) Dhenkanal grant (i). — ^Found in the State of Dhenkanal. 
Exact find-spot not mentioned. It contains 22 lines incised 
on both sides of a single plate. The circular projection of the 
plate on the left which usually carries the seal in the grants 
of this family has been left vacant. The characters belong to 
the 10th century^ It was issued from Kodalaka. After the 
usual invocation of Siva, it gives the following genealogy : 

In the SolM (Sulki ?) -kula. 

I 

Siavibheivari 'prapta-vara-Tprasada Kulastambha... Zfsiiipa. 

I 

Banastambha. ..ilsttindra 

Parama-maheivara-Samadhigata-pailca-maha-iabda Sdkala- 
Gondamadhinatha-Maharajadluraja Jayastambha-deva. 

The inscription records the grant of the village of Candrapura 
in the Konkula-Khan(io of the GtoiWa-Visaya, attached to this 


seal gives the name Eulastambha and not Rala(or najslambha, I venture to suggest 
that this grant may belong to his son. But anfortonately for want of plates oar guess again 
cannot be verified. 

* Edited by H. P. Sastrl, JBOBS, Vol. II, pp. 168-71, The editor points out the 
existence of a village named Jara in the Hooghly district and of an influential body of 
cultivating middlemen who call themselves Snkli and trace their origin to a place called 
Eedalaka. Note that in a Dhenkanal grant of layastambha, No. (ut) the family name of 
the king is given as Sulkt-vatrua, 
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(Kodalaka ?)-Man<^ala, to the Brahman Vavana, who came 
from Kolanca. It was incised by the Vanik Isvara.* 

(•2) Dhenkanal grant (ii). — h’lnd-spot, etc., as in No. 1. 
It contains 32 lines incised on both sides of a single plate. The 
seal attached to the upper portion of the record is damaged. 
Characters belong to the 10th century. It was issued from 
Kodala-pataA’fl It is a joint grant of Parama-mahe»vara~ 
Maharaja “ Jayastambha-deva and his son Nidayastambha-deva. 
It records the grant of the village of Llolapura (sic ?) in the 
Kodala- Mandala to the Brahman Risivaka.® 

(3) Dhenkanal grant (tii). — ^Find-spot, etc., as in No. 1. 
It contains 31 lines incised on both sides of a single plate, and 
written ‘ in a scribbling hand, much effaced and very incorrect.’ 
The circular seal attached to the left of the plate is in the form 
of a full-blown lotus. It contains the figure of a bull couchant, 
behind which is a stag; on the top of the seal is a crescent; 
in the centre is inscribed the legend : Sri- Jayastambha-deva^ 
The genealogy of the donor is as follows : 

In the Sukh (SulkiJ-vamia 

Baja Kahcanastambha 

Mahdnrpatt Vikramaditya apaja-namadftet/a-Kanada- 
I stambhafEalahastambha?) 

Alanastambha-deva (Banastambha ?) 

Kodaldkddhipati-SnStanibheivan-labdha-vara-inabhdvo {praaado ?) 
Parama-maliesvaia-Samadhigata-pailca-maha-iabda-Pb -Jayaststubha-deva. 

It records the grant of some land ''name of village not 
mentioned) to the Brahmani Gobbarahuli Sarma.* 

* Edited by H P Sastrl, JB0R3, Vol. II, pp 405-409 The editor points out that 
Kolahca is mentioned in the genealogical works of Bengal as the place from which Adi4ura 
IS said to have procured his Brahmans. 

* There are various othef^ empty titles which 1 have omitted here. 

3 Edited by H. P Sastrl, tbid, pp. 409-12. 

* Edited by H P. Sastrl, JB0B3, Vol. H, pp. 412-7. This record is so corrupt 
that it requires to be re-edited. Possibly the writer of the record or the editor may have 
dropped a name (Kulastamblia?) in the genealogy The editor takes Kanada as a mistake 
for Kula but on the evidence of the Takher grant I suggest Kalaha, 
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(5) The Sailodbhavas. 

The Sailodbhavas appear to have been ruling in the S.E. 
of Orissa and the Ganjam district from about the 7th to the 
10th or 11th century A.D. Excepting one inscription, which 
is dated in G S. 300 (619-‘20 A.D ) most ot their lecords are 
undated, and we have to depend only on palaeographic evidence 
to fix their age Their documents are usually dated from 
Kongoda-Mflu^ffl/a, which is generally taken to be the region 
now occupied by the Ganjam district There is nothing m 
their inscriptions to indicate that they ever became a sovereign 
power. Though with one exception they never mention the 
the names of their overlords, it would seem from their titles 
that they always occupied a feudatory rank The following 
records are known for their reigns . — 

(1) Ganjam (jiant of Madhaoa-ulia, — This was found in 
the office of the Collector of Ganjam. Exact find-spot not 
known. It contains 3i lines, incised on 3 plates The ends 
of the ring on which the plates are strung are ‘ secured in the 
base of an elliptical seal In the depression of the seal are, 
in relief, a coucliant bull facing the proper right,’ and below 
this the legend !^il-Sainyahhltasya. The inscription opens 
with the date Gupti yeai 300 (A.D. 619-20) in the reign of 
ikftt/iftrft/ad/urdya-Sassanka-rrija. It was issued ‘from the victori- 
ous Kongeda, near the bank ot the Salima river.’ The genea- 
logy of the donor is as follows . — 

Mahdi dja-M o Jidsowajit a-Madhava-r aj a 

Mahdrdja Yasobhita 

Svaguna-viaTlci-ntkura-pmhodhda-Silodbhava-lmla-hamdla-Mahdrdja- 
Mahdadmantu Madhava-raja 

It records the grant of the village of Chavalakkhaya in the 
Krsnagiri-yisfflj/a ' to the Brahman Charanipa Svamin, on the 
occasion of an eclipse of the sun.® 

' Hnitzsch Ruggests that this * might be identical with its eynonym Nilagiri, which 
IS a name of Jagannatha (Pun) in Orissa.' see Vol VI, p. 144, and fn 3. 

" Edited by Hultzsch, El, Vol. VI, pp. 143.46. 
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(2) Khurda grant of Reported to have been 

found in Khurda, in the Pun distiict It contains 27 lines, 
incised on 3 plates. The parabolic seal attached to the ring 
contains in relief the figure of a bull and the legend iSri-Sainya- 
bhltasya. The characters, according to the editor, belong to 
the latter half of the 7th century. It was issued from the 
victorious camp at Kongoda It gives the following genealogy • 

Sainyabhita 
, I 

Yasobhita 

I 

Madhava-raja ^ 

The inscription records the grant ot some land in the village 
of Arhamia in the Tlioraiia-F«sai/fl to the Brahman Prajapati 
Svamm.'^ 

(3) Bnguda grant of Madhavav'arman . — This was found 
buried in a field in the village of Bngnda, in Gumsur taluk, 
Ganjam district It contains 52 lines incised on three plates. 
The ring which holds the plates has around seal which is too 
much W'orn for the emblems on it to be made out with certainty. 
The characters according to the editor, are similar to the Nagari 
of about the beginning of the 10th century. The genealogy 
of the donor is given as follows : 

Fulindasena ..famous amongst the peoples of Kalinga. 

He created out of a rock a fit ruler of the land, 
named Sailodbhava, through the favour of Brahman 

I 

(In fais family) 

Banabhita 

1 

Sainyabhita I 

I 

(In hiB family) 

Yasobhita.'* ** 

I 

Sainyabhita II Madhavayarman, also called Madhavendra and SrlniTasa,, 

* ^atlodbharSnvaeaya nata-iakaka-Kahngadhrpatya 

* Edited by O. M. Iiaskar, JASB, 1004, pp. 282'86. 

* Haltzacb considered this prince to be the remote descendant of the Madhava'raja 
of grant No. 1 . El, Vol. VI, p, 144. He regarded the alphabet of No 3 as considerably 
more modern than that of No. 1. 
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From his residence at Kaingoda (line 29) this last prince 
granted the village of Puipina, in the lihaAira-pattaka of the 
Qudda-Fisai/a, to the Bhatta Vamana. The record was written 
by Upendrasimha, sealed by Jayasimha, and engraved by Daddi 
Bhogin. The Dutaka for the grant was Pratihdnn Gahgabhadra.* 
(4) The Pankud grant of Madhyama-raja. — Found in the 
collection of records of the Kaja of Pankud, in the Pun district. 
It contains 59 lines incised on three plates. The seal is so 
damaged that nothing can be read. It gives the following 
genealogy of the donor : 

Sailodbhava ^ 

I 

fin his family) 

Banabhita 

Sainyabhita 

(In his family) 

Tasobhita. 

1 . 

Sainyabhita II 

Yaiobhita II 

I 

Madhyama-raja. 

The inscription records the grant of some land {dvadasa-timmira- 
pmmdna) in the Kataka-bhukti-7isoi/a of the Kongoda- 
Mandala to Slla Svamin and 11 other Brahmans (names given) 
in the 26th year of the victorious increasing reign {Vijaya- 
vardhamdna-rd]ye) of the donor.® 


* Edited by Kielhorn, B7, Vol III, pp. 41-46 For corrections eee thid, Vol VI, p 

144, fn 1, and Vol. VII, pp 100-02. At first Eielboin took Sainyabhita II to be the 

name of the father of the donoi 

^ Tbe story of his origin is given as m No 3 above 

’ Edited by B D Banerji, BI, Vol XI, pp 281-87. The editor read ' Sa[mvat] [88] 

EarUika-4nkIa’ at tbe end of the record. He then referred <it to Harf a era (88-1-606) and 
found its equivalent in 694 A D. But Venkayya notices that the date is so badly damaged 
that nothing can be read clearly. * What le seen is a circle which may denote 20. It is 
]ust possible that the regnal year of the king is simply repeated in numerical symbols 
preceded probably by the word Sa^vatsare ’ ; see ibid, p 282, fn. 1 Could Kaiaka-bhukti- 
Vi^aya be connected with modern Cuttack ? > 
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(5) Tekkali grant of Madhyama-raja . — Exact find-spot 
unknown; seems to have been received from the Yuvardja ot 
Tekkali, Ganjam district. It is only the 2nd of at least 3 
plates, which seem to belong to the Sailodbhavas of KongSda. 
The editor refers the script to the 11th century, and notices its 
similarity with the script of the Sulkl plates. It gives the 
following genealogy ; 

Madhyama-ra]a. 

Dfaarmaraja Manabhita 

Madhyama-ra]a II 

i r 

Banakaobha. Petavyalloparaja. 

Madhyama-raja III 
son of Yuvaraja Traillapambha. ' 

(6) The Ganges. 

Kings who traced their descent to the Ganga-kula appear to 
have ruled in the territories round about the Mahendragin, in 
the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency, from about the 
7th century onwards. These princes may be conveniently 
divided into an earlier and a later group. The names of the 
rulers of the first group usually end in Famon.* They all 
claim to be lords of Sakala-Kalinga and devout worshippers of 
Gokarnesvara, who resided on the top of mount Mahendra. 


‘ Edited by H. P Siatrl, JBORS, Vol IV, pp. 162-67 It is not unhkel} tliat the 
Sailavamia, to which Jayavardhana belonged, waa a branch of the Sailobdhavaa , aee for 
Baghoh platea of layavardbana, El, Vol IX, pp, 41-47 Ujralal considera the two 
families to be identical. Aboivt the name TraiUapanibha Dr, Barnett saggests : Traillapa 
seems to=Eanarese Tailapa ; but ntbba(,?) an error for nrpa or its Prakrit equivalent ptea 7 
* Tbongb all the donors of the land-grants of this family so far known had names 
ending in vartnan, yet it is to be noted that at least in one case king Indravarman (years 
137 and 164) is stated to have been the son of D&nSrqava {El, Vol. XXV, p. 862, and Vol. 
XVm.pp 307 ft). 
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With some exceptions/ most of their grants are issued from 
Kahflganagara, which has been identified with Mukhahngam, 
some 20 miles Cioin Parlakimedi, in the Ganjam district.^ 
These grants bear dates langing fiom about the year 51 to 351 
‘of the reign of the Gaiigeya race.’ But unfortunately the 
epoch of this era has not yet been determined. It is however 
clear that they continued to hold sway in the region about the 
southern portion of Ganjam district for about 300 years. They 
often assumed imperial titles, and on the whole appear to have 
been sovereign rulers From the fact that they occasionally 
describe themselves as lords of the city of Kolahala ® it is clear 
that they considered themselves to be a branch of the Gangas 
of Mysore. But the story of their migration and settlement 
from Kolar to Ganjam and the details of their subsequent 
history, must in the present state of our knowledge remain 
shrouded in considerable obscurity.* It is however likely that 


‘ These are issued from Svetaka. 

* Ramamurti, El, Vol IV, pp 187 H See also JBORS, Vol XV, pp 105-15, for a 
recent attempt to revive the old identification with Kaliiigapatam, see ibid, pp 623-S4 

^ Ibid, pp 198 If The identification of Kolahala with Kolar in east Mysore, first 
proposed by Bice is now generally accepted 

‘ The jollowing inscriptions are hnown for these Ganga princes • 

(i) Dhanantara (in Gumsur) plates of Samantavarman, El, Yol XV, pp. 276-78 
(ii) Ganjam plates of Prchvivarman, El, Vol IV, pp 198 201. 

(ill) Achyutajiuram (near Mukhalmgam) plates of Indravarman, year 87, El, Vol. 
III,pp 127-30 

tic) Parlakimedi plates of Indravarman alias Rajasimba, year 91, lA, Vol XVI, pp. 
131 34 

(e) Godavari grant of Prthvimula (of the time of Adhiriija Indra), JBBAS, Vol 
XVI, pp lU-20 

(at) Cbicacole plates of Indravarman, year 128, lA, Vol. XIII, pp 119-22 
(an) Cbicacole plates of Indravarman, year 138 I A, Vol XIII, pp 122-24 , also EJ, 
Vol XVlII,pp 31711 

(ant) Vishamagin (in Aska, Ganjam) grant of Indravarman, El, Vol. XIX, pp. 134 37 
(tie) Cbicacole plates of Devendravarman, year 183, E/,,Vol. Ill pp. 130-34. 
fa) Vizagapatam grant of Devendravarman. year 264, 14, Vol. XVIII, pp 143-46. 
(ai) Cbicacole grant of Devendravarman, year 61 (?), lA, Vol. XIII, pp. 273-76. 
(xtt) Alamanda (in Vizagapatam diet ) grant of Anantavarman, year 304, El, Vol. 
HI, pp 17-21. 

(stii) Cbicacole plates of Satyavarman, year 361, lA, Vol. XIV, pp 10-12. 
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they may have sufPered a temporary eclipse on account of the 
encroachments of the Karas of Tosall, some of whose grants 
were discovered in Ganjam. 

In the first half of the 11th century we find another series 
of kings claiming descent from the same line as the above. 
Like the first group ot Ganga princes, they were also 
worshippers of Gokarnesvara on mount Mahenidra. With some 
exceptions, they also issued most of their grants from 
Kalinganagara. That they also traced their descent from 
the Gahgas of Kolar is proved by the Vizagapatam 
grant of Anautavarman Codaganga, which clearly mentions 
Kolahala, the founder of Kolahalapura, in the GaAgavadi-7isaj/a, 
as one of his ancestors.' The same inscription distinctly says 
that Kamarnava, a distant descendant of Kolahala, leaving 
Kolahalapura with his brothers,, came to the Mahendra moun- 
tain, and having conquered Baladitya through the favour of the 
god Gokarnasvamin, took possession of the Kalinga countries.® 
As Vajrahasta (c. A.D. 1038), the earliest Gahga prince for 
whom we have any authentic date, is the 17th prince from 
Kamarnava, we may place the latter approximately somewhere 
in the 7th or 8th centuries A.D.® But unfortunately there 
are so many discrepancies in the genealogical lists supplied by 


Siddhantam (near Cbicaoole) plates of Devendravarman, year 195, El, Vol. 
XIII, pp 212-16 

(xv) IJrlam plate of Hastivarman, year 80. El, Vol, XVIXI, pp. 330-31, 

(®s0 Tekkah (in (Janjam diet ) plates of Indravarman, year 164, El, Vol. XVIII, 
pp 307-11. 

(asii) Tekkah plates of Devendravarman, year SIO, ibid, pp. 311-13. * 

(zrttt) Doimila (in Ganjam diet.?) grant of Devendravarman, ■fBORS', June, 1929, 
pp. 274-77 

{xix) Koraahanda (in Ganjam district) grant of Vilakbavarman, tbid, pp. 282-84. 

(.xx) Parle (near Falkonda, Vizagapatam district) grant of Indravarman, year 137, 
BI, Vol. XIV, pp. ^360-63: Vol. XVm, pp. 307 ff. 

‘ lA, Vol. XVin, pp. 165 ff. 

* Ibid, lines 43-47. 

’ According to the Vizagapatam grant of Codaganga the total of the reign-period of 
the 16 predecessors of Vajrahasta was 301^ years; see ibid, p. 171. This would place 
EamSrpava in c. 737 A.D. (1038 - 301i=737J). 

57 
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the different grants that we cannot accept these calculations with 
absolute certainty. It is however possible that the forefathers 
of the earlier and later groups of the Gangas, if not identical, 
had at least migrated to Kalihga, about the same time. It is 
certain that they belonged to the same stock. 

The causes that led to the revival of the Gaiga power in 
Kalihga is at present uncertain. I have already suggested that 
the power of the earlier Gangas may have been eclipsed by the 
encroachments of the Karas of Tosall. Though there is at 
present no direct evidence to support our guess, it is not 
impossible that the renewal of GaUga power may have been 
connected with the invasions of the Cola kings. Bajaraja 
(c. 985-1016 A. D.) conquered Gahgavadi, Vehginadu, and 
Kalihga sometime before 1005 A.D., while the armies of his son, 
Rajendra Cola, advanced even up to the Ganges about 1021-25 
A.D.* From two inscriptions in Sanskrit and Tamil we learn 
the interesting fact that Rajendra Cola, having defeated his 
brother-m-law, the Eastern Calukya Vimaladitya (c. A.D. 
1015-1022), set up a pillar of victory on the Mahendra 
mountain.® Both these inscriptions with the Tiger crest of 
the Cola kings were found on the top of the Mahendragiri, 
where still exists the sacred shrine of Gokarnesvara. the tute- 
lary deity of the Gangas. As the date of the invasion of 
Rajendra Cola is only removed by about 25 years from 3aka 960 
(A.D. 1033), the earliest known date of the later Gangas, it is 
not unlikely that the Colas may have revived the power of one 
of the local Gahga rulers as their feudatory in Kalihga. The 
period of comparative weakness in Cola administration which 
followed the death of Rajendra about 1044 A.D. possibly helped 
Vajrahasta in asserting his complete freedom from Cola hege- 
mony about 1045 A^D. 


* EI, Vol. IX, p. 230. 8 . Eiiahnagwami 
pp. 101 S 

‘ MER, pp. 7 and 94, Nos. 396 and 397. 


Aiyangar, Ancient India, London, 1911, 
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The earlier Gahga inscriptions supply us with no pedigrees 
of their mythical and semi-mythical ancestors. Some of the 
later grants however contain long lists of this kind. These 
names, as contained in the Vizagapatam plates,^ of Avanti- 
varman Co^agahga (S. 1003)* may be tabulated as follows : 

Ananta (Visuu) : From his navel 
Brahman 

I 

Atri * 

SaSai^a (the Moon)^ 

Budha 

I 

Pururavas. 

I 

Ayna 

Nahusa. 

I 

Yayati. 

TurvaSu...Through the favour of Gahga, was bom to 
I him 

Gangeya ^...hia descendants were known under the 
name of the Qahganvaya. 

Yirocana 

Saihvedya...The glory of the Qaiiganvaya 

I 

Saihvedin. 

I 

Dattasena 


M, Vol XVlil, pp. 166 ff With some slight variations this is also found in the 
Eendupatna plates of Narasimba H {JASB, Vol. LXV, pp. 229 S.), and the Pnri plates of 
Narasimha {tbid, Vol. LXIV, pp. 138 ff.). 

* S=Saha 

* From this ancestor the Oaffgas got their Gotra name : Atreya-gotTa, eee lA, Voi. 
XVin,pp 162, 168, 178, etc.* 

* Thna the Gafigaa belonged to the Somavaihia or the Inmar race. 

’ Fleet pointed ont that the descent here branches off from the Fauraoie genealogy. 
According to Vifpu-purd^a Tarvadn’e son vraa Vabm, hia was Gobhgnn, see lA, Yot. XVUl, 
p. 170, fn. 45. 
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Dattasena 

I 

Soma 

I 

Amaudatiba 

I 

Sauranga 

Citrambara 

I 

Saradhvaja 

Dharmakbya 

Parikait 

I 

Jayieena I 
Jayaaena IE 

I 

Jitavirya 

1 

Vrsadhvaja 

I 

Pragarbba (Ibha?) 

I 

Eolahala built the city named Kolahalapura 
I in the Gangavadi-Fisaya. 

Yirooana 

In hia lineage, after 81 kings bad ruled in 
Kolahalapura. 

Viraaimha 

I' i i TT 

(1) Kamarnava I, (2) Danarnava Gunamava I Maraaimha Vajrabasta I 
ruled for 36 years. 

We are told that Kamarnava I gave over his own territory to 
his paternal uncle (line 43), and with his four brothers, set out 
to conquer the earth. He came to the mount Mahendra and wor- 
shipped the god Gokaroasvamin. Having through his favour 
obtained the excellent crest of a bull {Vrsfihha-ldnchana), and 
being decorated with the insignia of universal sovereignty, he 
descended from the summit of mount Mahendra and took posses- 
sion of the Kalihga countries, after defeating Baladitya. His 


' Called Anantsvarman Kolabala in the Eendupatna grant. 
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capital was the city named Jantavura.* He ruled for 36 years 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Danarnava. To 
Gunarnava, Marasimha and Vajrahasta the three other younger 
brothers, he assigned Ambava^i-Fisayo, Soda-Marw^aZo, and 
Kantaka-vartanI respectively Then the succession continues 
as follows : — 


(2) Danarnava ruled 40 years. 


(3) 

(4) 


Kamarnava II. 
Banarjaava .... 


.. ,, 50 ; built a pure named Nagara,^ in 

which he built a lofty temple of the god Jia (Siva) 
under the name Madhuke^a. 

...ruled 5 years. 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


Vajrahasta IIi 
ruled 15 years 

Kamarnava III ruled 19 years. 


(7) 

( 8 ) 


Gu^arnava II.. 


27 


Jitahku^a,, 

ruled 15 years 


X 9 


(9) Kaligaiankusa, 
ruled Kalinga for 12 years. 

(10) Gundama, 

ruled for 7 years. 

(11) Kamarpava IV, 
ruled for 25 years. 

(12) Vinayaditya, 
(13) Vajrahasta IV, ruled for 3 


ruled for 35 years. 


years. 


(14) Kamarnava V, (15) Gundama II, (By another wife) - 

ruled for ^ year. ruled for 3 yrs. (16) Madhu-Kamar^ava VI, 

ruled for 18 years 

I 

(17) Vajrahasta V, 
ruled for 30 years. 


^ Bamamarti suggested that this may be a mistake for Jayantapuram which is men- 
tioned in the KtetTamShatmya’, as one of the names of Ealihganagaia, El, Vol. IV, p. 168. 

* lA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 167-68 and 170-74. 

* Was this city Ealinga-nagara, the capital of the Ga^gas? Ramamurti pointed out 
that Mnkhalitigam (=Ealinganagara) still contains the temple of Siva Maihuktitata. 

El, Vol. IV, p. 188. See Paeanaduta of Dhoyl (Ed. by C. Chabravarti, Calcutta, 1026), V. 
21 where ‘ Nagaii ' is described as the dapitalofSalidga (Afagartm nStna tsAtrijadMtiim), 
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A somewhat different hst of the predecessors of Vajrahasta 
is given in some other records of the Gangas. The Nadagam 
grant of Vajrahasta' (S. 979) gives us the following list of his 
predecessors : — 


In the Atreya-gotra and Ganga family. 


(1) Gunamahamava ..acquired the glory of Sainrajya. 

(2) Vajrahasta I ..united the earth which has been formerly divid- 

I ed into five kingdoms; ruled for 44 years. 


(3) Gu^dama I, (4) Kamar^ava I, (5) Vinayaditya, 

ruled for 3 years ruled for 35 years, ruled for 3 years. 

(6) Vajrahasta II alias Aniyaukabhima, 
ruled for 35 years 


(1) Kamarnava II, (8) Gundama, (By another wife) 

ruled for ^ year ruled for S (9) Madhu Kamar- 

=Vinaya-mahadevi years, nava III, 

of the Vaidumba family. ruled for 19 years. 


(8) Vajrahasta III 

(crowned in May 1038 A.D.). 


The above list is also found in two Vizagapatam grants of 
Codaganga, dated in S. 1003 and 1057.® A comparison of the two 
lists would show that while in the first the praSastikara tries to 
trace the genealogy of the dynasty from the beginning of things, 
the second traces it from Gunamaharnava, who may have been 
the real founder of this branch of the Gafigas. Possibly the 
latter is to be identified with Gunarnava II, the 7th prince of the 
first list. There is some amount of agreement in the names of 
the kings in the two lists who follow this prince. But there are 
the following discrepancies : — ^ 


‘ El, Vol. IV, pp. 183 If 
= lA, Vol. xvm, pp. 161 it. and 172 ff. 
’ El, Vol. IV, p. 187 
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(i) List II shows that Gunamahanjava- Gunarnava of 
list I had a son named Vajrahasta who reigned for 44 years; 
but list I omits his name, evidently through an oversight of the 
ofi&cer who drafted the inscription. For the fifth king in the 1st 
list is called Vajrahasta II and the 13th king Vajrahasta IV. 
(li) List I gives the names of two kings, Jitahkusa and KaliAga- 
lankusa (his brother’s son), who are said to have preceded Gun- 
dama I and to have reigned for 15 and 1‘2 years respectively, but 
these names are omitted m list II. (iii) The reigns of Gundama 
I and that of (his brother) Kamarnava IV are stated in list I to 
be 7 and “25 years, 'while list 11 has the figures 3 and 35 in- 
stead. (iv) Finally list I makes Vajrahasta V the son of Madhu- 
Kamarnava VI, while the “ind list states that Vajrahasta was 
born from Kamarpava, the eldest son of Vajrahasta. 

In spite of these discrepancies there is on the whole sub- 
stantial agreement in the total reign-period assigned by the two 
lists to the predecessors of Vajrahasta fiom Gunainaharnava- 
GunSriiava onwards. According to the first list, the total is 146J 
years (“27-1-15+7+25 + 3+ 12 + 33+1+3+ 19), while accord- 
ing to the second it IS 1421 jeais (a:+44+3+35 + 3 + ^+3+ 
19). Calculating backw'aicls lioin fl. 9{)0 (A D. 1040), the date 
of Vaj’rahasta's coronation, we arrive at the last decade of the 9th 
century as the date for Giinamaharnava-Gunarnava. There is 
no inherent improbability in this date. It is possible that after the 
first Gahga dynasty lost power through the encroachment of the 
Karas of Tosall the kingdom became dismembered into a num- 
ber of smaller GaAga principalities. Towards the end of the 9th 
century Gunamaharnava-Gunarpava, the chief of one of these 
principalities, began to grow powerful. His son, Vajrahasta 
III, who is credited with the conquest of 5 kingdoms, may have 
by his ambitious policy consolidated his position by incorpor- 


’ Dr Barnett suggeats that this name u perhaps a mixture of Draridian and Sans- 
krit : KaUgala-¥ ahkuia, 'a goad to her'iea'? 
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ating some neighbouring principalities. When the Colas came 
to Kalinga, they probably found the successors of Vajrahasta III 
willing agents of their ambitious policy on this frontier.^ I have 
already suggested that Vajrahasta V may have thrown off the 
Cola yoke by taking advantage of the disasters that fell on the 
rulers of the South after Bajendra Cola’s death (c. 1042-43).® 
Though it IS stated that Vajrahasta V was crowned in S. 960 
(A. D. 1038)® it is significant that his earliest inscription so far 
discovered bears the date S. 907 (1045 A.D.).^ 

The following inscriptions are known for the reign of Vajra- 
hasta V : 

(1) Narasapatam grant. — This was ‘received from Narasa- 
patam taluka of the Vizagapatam district.’ The inscription con- 
sists of 74 lines, incised on 5 plates held together by a circular 
ring. The oval seal attached to the ring is surmounted by a 
high recumbent bull with various emblems round it which re- 
present ‘a conch, an elephant goad, a triSida, a battle axe, a cre- 
scent, a mace, a rope and a drum.’ The alphabet is Nagari, the 
language Sanskrit Like other grants of the kings of this dy- 
nasty, the inscription ‘opens with a panegyrical passage de- 
scribing the virtues and valour of the Ganga kings, their royal 
insignia,’ oiz., the unique Sankha, the bherl, the pahcamahSr 
Sab ias, the white parasol, the golden caurl, and the excellent 
bull-crest, acquired by the favour of Gokarnasvamin of mount 
Mahendra Then comes the genealogy of the donor, as given 
in list II above. Wo are then told that from Dantipura Para- 
ma-mahesoara-Pb .-M .-Trikalmgadkipiti Vajrahasta-deva granted 
the whole of Gorasatta-Fisaya with its 35 villages outside Taih- 


^ On the strategic importance of this frontier, see JL, 1927, Vol. XIV, pp. 16 ff. 

* Cf. death of Rljadhira] a (c. 1048*63 A, D.) in the battle of Eoppam ; see Ancient 
ludia, p. 118. 

» El, Vol. IV, pp. 190-91 and 193, V. 8, 

Ibid, Vol. XI, pp. 147 fl. 
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pava-jrfflma to Irugana Manaditya Cotta' and Vira Bhuriarava, 
Amongst the boundaries of the Vtsaya is mentioned ‘ to the west 
Kancasila on the Vamsadhara.’ The chaiter was written by 
the ^asanika-Knyastha SandMcigrahin Dhavala of TaihpavS 
(village). The date, iSakdhda 967 (A D 1045), is given in 
line 73. It ends with Kdi aki-Mentojundpi likhitam.^ 

(2) Nadagam grant . — Discovered in a field at Nadagam, a 
village in the Narasaiinapeta taluk of the Ganjam district. It 
contains 57 lines, incised on 5 plates. The ring which holds 
the plates has the same circular seal as in No. 1. The in- 
scription open.s as in No. 1 and gives the same genealogy. It 
records the grant of the Erada-Fi.soyn containing the 12 villages 

of Yelpura, Tnimnmka, Yappudam,"' Vnllnrama, Arnago 

(tpemmimba, Konurana, Podnru, Vadam,® Mui ingam, Kanama- 
rampa, Devaremacikldauiba, and Gudrapi, haMiig been (clubbed 
together and) named ^'epura-Fisai/a to one Pangu-Samaya,® 
by Parama-mdhcsvaia-Ph -M .-Tnkahngadhipati Yajrahasta- 
deva. It was issued from Kaliuganagara,^ in the iSaka year of 
A]a (9), the mountains (7) and the treasures (9), i.e., S. 979 
(A. D. 1058). Yerse 9 tells us that the donor was anointed 


' The editor saggeeta that the name ot this donee ms; be Srlman Aditya Cotta, though 
‘ this reading would imply a serious grammatical slip in line 60 ’ The donee is said to be 
the son of Sri Manaditya (^iimdre Adilya ?) Cotta, son of Cotta Vadayareja and Rupa- 
devl, ‘ the sun of the Vaidumba family.' This donee was therefore a relative of the donor. 
See above, list II ; the wife of Eamarnava, No 7, and the mother of the donor, Vinaya. 
mahadevi also belonged to the Vaidiimba family On the word Vnidumbaditya see SI, 
Vol XI, p 158, fn 1 

* Apparently the river of the same name which flows between the Ganjam and Vija- 
gapatam districts, El, Vol XT, p. 149 

* Edited by Sten Eonow, El, Vol XI, pp. 147-58 First mentioned m Krishna 
Sastri’e Annual Report cn Epigraphy, 1903-09, p 111. 

* The editor suggests its identification with Boppadam, a Village at a distance of about 
15 miles from Badam. 

* The editor suggests its Identification with the village of Badam in the Narasannap^ 

ta talnka. ' 

' The editor suggests SomSya (7). But Dr. Barnett thinks the form given in the giant 
' quite good.' SomSya to him 'seems almost impossihle.' 

' The editor identified this city with Mukbalmgam. 
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when the aggregate of the Saka years was reaching the 
number of the sky (0), seasons (6) and treasures (9), t. e,, S. 960 
(A. D. 1038). In the last line is further recorded the grant of 
the village of Nugila in the Visaya of Kolu-vartanl.^ The 
last line (line 67) is in portions indistinct apparently being 
written on three lines of partially effaced writing.® 

(3) Madras Museum grant. — Its find-spot is not known. It 
contains 54 lines, incised on 5 plates. The seal and the intro- 
ductory portion are nearly the same as in No. 1.® It records 
the grant of the village of Tamaracerii ^ in Varaha-vartanl, to- 
gether with Gikhall- odtaka, as an Agrahara to 500 Brahmans 
by Anantavarma Vajrahasta-deva,® and also the grant by the 
same of land with the produce of 200 Murakas of grain to the 
god Kotisvara for hah, cam, naivedya, dlpa-puja, etc. It 
was issued from Kalingauagara in the JSaka year of the dice 
(4), vasus (8) and treasures (9), i. e., S, 984 (A. D. 
1061).® 

(4) Parlakimedt grant. — ^Found in the Parlakimedi 
Zamindary of Ganjam district. It consists of 29 lines, incised 
on three plates. According to the editor the script belongs 
to about the 11th century A. D. The seal bears in relief a bull 
couchant, a crescent, and the legend Sri Ddraparano. It 
opens with praise of Parainn-mahesoaro Mata-pitr-padanudhyato 
Gangdmala-kula-tilaka M.-P. Vajrahasta-deva, resident of 
Kalihganagara and a devout worshipper of Gokarnasvamin 

‘ Erishoa S^stri wiated to ideatiFy tins place witli Varaha-Tartaol, occurring in other 
grants [El, Vol. IV, p 163, In. 5, etc ) on the ground that Kola is a synonym for Varaha, 
See El, Vol. Ill, p 127, fn, 6, for references to tnro other Qahga grants, nhich mention 
Varaha-vartanl, 

- Edited by Bamamurti, El, Vol IV, pp 133-93 The grant is now in the Madras 
Mnaeum More than two lines of the original writing on the second side of the 4th plate 
can still be read , %bid, p 184 (lines 57-59) 

s The emblems of the seal are somewhat differently deseribed by Venkayya, El, Vol. 
IX, p. 94. 

* This village and Vtsaya are mentioned m an early Q-adga grant, see lA, Vol. XIII, 
p, 276, lines 11-12. 

‘ Titles aa in Nos. 1 and 2. 

° Edited by Sten Eonow, El, Vol IX, pp. 94-f)8. 
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installed on the summit of mount Mahendra. Then we are told 
that in his reign Parama-mdhesDara Gangdmalakula-tilakah 
Panca-visayddhipati Daraparaja, son of Cola-Kamadiraja and 
a resident of Lahkakona, gave a village named Hossandi to the 
Rdjputra Kamadi, the ornament of the Naggan-Saluki family. 
It is undated It was written by Mahasandhivigrahin Drona- 
carya, and incised by Siltradhara Nariikancyemacari.i 

According to these records, Vajrahasta V appears to have 
reigned over Kaliuga from at least 1038 to 1061 A.D. In the 
Vizagapatam grants of Ins grandson Codaganga, he is assigned 
a reign of 30 to 33 years.* It is difficult to know the real 
extent of his power but as he assumed imperial titles and in the 
opening panegyrics of Ins grants even lays claim to universal 
sovereignty {Sdmrdjija) for Ins family, we may conclude that 
he at least succeeded in consolidating his rule over portions of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts. He was succeeded some- 
time before 1075-76 A D. by Bajaraja, his son, through the 
queen Namgama. The Dirghasi stone-insenption is the only 
record of this reign It was found among the rums of a temple 
near a hill called Diirgd-metta in the village of Dirghasi 
4 miles north of Kalmgapatam in Ganjam district. It con- 
tains 23 lines, the first 16 being in Sanskrit verse and the 
rest in Telugu verse The alphabet is Tclugu. It records 
that the Mandalika Mahdpratihun-mukhya Galamarti-gaiuh 
Bhandana-vijaya Ganda-gopdla Yanapati, son of Gokarna, of 
Ltreya-gotra and Brahman caste built a mandapa (or ndtyaMld ; 
see lines 15 and 20) in front of the temple of Durga, in the 
town of DIrgharsI in the reign of Gahga king Bajaraja, in the 

‘ Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol III, pp 220-24 Tlie editor identified the Vajrahasta 
ot this grant with the grandfather of Codagnnga But I have a snspicion that this 
VajrahaBla belongs to the early danga dynasty. This grant begins like the grants of 
Indravarman and other early Oafiga prinoes and is, like those grants, incised only on 3 
plates. Note the connection ot Saluki with Sulika, Sulkl, and Cajukya. 

» An inscription at the Bhimesvata temple at Mukhalingim is dated in the 32nd year 
of Anantavarmft Vajrahasta, see MER, p^l8. No. 258, 
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^aka year 997 (c. A.D. 1075-76). It also records the grant of a 
lamp by Padmavatl.^ 

This inscription supplies a list of the victories of Vanapati 
who appears to have been the Commander in-chief of Eajaraja. 
We are told that he became in battle ‘ ‘ a conflagration to the 
great forest (which was) the army of the Coda king ’ ’ He also 
completely burnt “the trees which were the commanders of the 
troops of elephant and horses of the Utkala,” and took away 
the whole pioperty of the Veiigi king by frequently defeating 
him in battle. Daddar^ava was sent by him “to Yama as an 
envoy to report his conquest of the whole world.” ^ In the 
Telugu portion of the record we aie told that he “defeated in 
battle the kings of the Veugi country, Kimidi Kosala, the 
Gidrisihgi country, and Odda country.” ■* The victory of 
Eajaraja over the Colas and the Eastern Calukyas (Vengi) is 
also referred to by a Vizagapatam grant (13.1040) of Codaganga. 
We are told by this grant that Eajaraja “first became the 
husband of the goddess of victory lui battle with the Dramilas, 
and then wedded Eajasundarl, the daughter of the Coda king, 
and when Vijayaditya,* beginning to grow old, left Vengi, as 
if he were a sun leaving the sky and was about to sink in the 
great ocean of the Codas, he, Eajaraja, the refuge of the dis- 
tressed, caused him to enjoy prosperity for a long time in 
the western regions.”'’ The Cola king referred to above is 
probably to be identified with Vira-Eajendra (c. 1062-72 A.D.), 
who is reported to have invaded Kahnga, no doubt in an 
attempt to recover the lost hegemony of his family over that 
region. Three other grants of Codaganga distinctly state that 

* Edited by Bamamuibi, El, Vol. IV, pp. 314-18. 

= Ibid, p 317, Vs. 4-e. 

° Ibid, p. 816. 

* This VijaySditya was tbe ancle of the Eastern Calukya Rajendrs. The latter was the 
daughter’s son ot Rajendra Oanga-kopda (c. 1013-44 A.D.) and son-in-law of the latter’s 
son Rajendra (c. 1052-62 A.D ) He later sncceeded in unifying Vengi and the Cola king- 
doms under hia authority and assumed the name of Eulottunga (c. 1072-1118 A D.). 

■ lA, Vol. XVIII. pp. 169 and 171, hoes 83-89. 

* 8. X. Aiyangar, Ancient India, 1911, p. 14b“ 
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Rajasundarl was the daughter of Rajendra Cola.* The Utkala 
(or Odda) ruler was probably one of the later Karas of Tosali, 
while the ruler of Kosala was possibly a scion of the Somavadisis 
of that country. Kimidl appears to be identical with the 
Zamindari of that name in the Ganjam district. I am 
unable to identify either Daddarnava or the Gidrisihgi. 

In the grants of his son Rajaraja is assigned a reign of only 
8 years (c. 1069-77 A.D.). He was succeeded some time 
before 1078 A.D. by his son Anantavarma Codagahga. 

Ihe following inscriptions are known for the reign of 
Anantavarman ; — 

(1) VizagapoLam grant (i ). — This was ‘ obtained from the 
Collector of Yizagapatam ’ ; its exact find-spot is not known. 
It contains 43 lines incised on 5 plates. The seal attached to 
the ring bears the usual figure of the bull couchant and other 
emblems ; ^ The introductory portion is nearly the same as in 
Vajrahasta’s Nos. 1 and 2. The additional genealogical informa* 
tion is as follows : — 

Vajrahabta-deva V Eajendra Cola. 

Eajaraja =Agjajnahm Eajasiindari 

Paiawa-mdhcsvaia-Fb.-M -Tnhahnijadlnpaii Ananta-varma-Codaganga- 
deva ’ 

The inscription records that this last prince from Kalihga- 
nagara, in the Saka year (that is numbered by) the eyes of 
Hara (3), sky (0), sky (0), and moon (1), i.e., 1003 (A.D. 
1081), granted the village of Cakivada in the Samva-Kisayo to 
the Rajarajesvara (Siva) whose temple was at the village of 

^ Vizagapatam grants dated in S. 1003 and 1057, 1.1, Vol. XVIII. pp 163 and 174. 
See also the newly discovered Korni grant, dated in S 1003. QuaTtevly Joutnol of the 
Andhra Hutoncal Society, Inly 1926, pp. 40 S. 

’ These are somewhat different from those on Vairahasta's seals; see for detuls 
I A, Vol XVIII, 161 

3 For a complete list of Codagahga's btrudas and titles see JASB, 1903, pp. 108-10. 
Among the more important may he mentioned Gahgebvara, Cahikya^OaAga and probably 
Vihrama-Ganga 
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Kengujed. Lines 30-33 give the date of the donor’s accession 
to the throne as the iSaIca year that is numbered by tlie Nandas 
(9), apertures of the body (9), and planets (9), i.e., 999, ‘while 
the sun was standing in the sign of Kumbha (A.D 1078)/ The 
inscription does not give us the names of its writer or 
engraver/ 

(2) Korni grant (i). — This was discovered in a pot while 
digging for the foundation of a house in the village of Korni, near 
Kalingapatam, in the Ganjam district. It contains 55 lines, 
incised on 5 plates. In its introductory portion, script, langu- 
age, seal, and royal titles, it closely resembles No. 1. It 
records the grant of the village of Khonna in Varaha-vartani to 
300 Brahmans by Anantavarma Codagahga-deva from Kalinga- 
nagara in the ^aka year 1003 (A.D. 1082). It was written 
by Damodara the son of the Mahakayastha Sandhivigrahin 
Mavuraya and engraved by Mahdksascih Vallemo]a.“ 

(3-4) Mukhaliiigam stone-imcnptions (i-n) — Written in 
the Telugu language and alphabet ‘ on a slab to the left of the 
second entrance, west face ’ in the temple of Mukhalihgesvara 
at Mukhalingam.* Each of them records the gift of a lamp in 
the 8th year of Anantavarman in S.1004 " 

(5-6) Romnki ^tone-inscriptions. — Written in the Telugu 
language and script ‘ on a stone lying on the bank of the Vam- 
sadhara at Konanki.’ They record the gift of some land in the 
19th year of Codaganga in S.1015 to the temple of Siddhesvara 
by queen Laksmidevl.® 

' On {.be date see Fleet, ibid, pp 161-62; algo M, Cbakravaiti, JASB, ICOS, 
pp 107-8 

’ Edited by Fleet, lA, Vol XVIII, pp. 461-65 The language of the grant is 
'^^Dskrit , the script is a soutbern variety of Nagail 

• Edited by G V Sitapati, Quarterly Journal of Andhra Historical Society, July 
1926, pp. 40 fl. The editor has identified the village Ebonna vsith mod. Eomi. For this 
and other suggestions about the localities mentioned in the grant, see tbtd, p. 43. 

* In later references I shall nse the abbreviation MM to designate this temple. 

° Noticed in MER, p 18, Nos, 214 and 246. The editor reads the date of (2) as 
S, 1005 ; but see JASB, 1903, pp. 09 ff. 

° Noticed in MEB, p. 24, Nos 392 and 393. • 
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(7) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {iii) . — ^Written in the 
Telugu language and alphabet ‘ on the second pillar in the right 
row of the Asthdnamandapa’ in the MM. It records the gift of 
a lamp in the 23rd year of Anantavarman m S. 1020.* 

(8) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {id). — Written in the 
Telugu language and alphabet ‘ on a pillar to the left of the 
entrance to the central shrine ’ of the MM. It mentions Vlra- 
Coda-deva, and is dated in the 28th year ol Anantavarman, in 
S. 1024.^ _ 

(9) Korni grant {it). — ^Found with No. 2. It closely 
resembles No. 10. It records a grant similar to No. 2 of a 
piece of ‘ land in the vicinity of Khonna, Tuluvu, and Gara,® 
by the same king in 8 1034. ’ * 

(10) Mukhahngam stonc-inscnption (u). — It is incised on 
the 3rd pillar on the left row of the Asthdnamandapa in the 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp by a dancing girl in S. 1039 
in the reign of Codaganga.® 

(11) Vizagapatam grant {ti). — Found as No. 1. It 
contains 117 lines engraved on 5 plates. The seal ® and 
language as in No. 1 ; but the characters ‘ are ordinary old 
Kanarese of the regular type of the period.’ In the introduc- 
tory portion, the genealogy of the donor is drawn from Ananta 
(Yis^u).’ It records the grant of the village of TSmarakhaniJi 
in the Samva-Fisai/a ® to a person named Madhava by Ananta- 
varma-?nfl/iflrd;o Rd]ddhirdja-Ra]a-Paramcivarah Pb.-Parama- 
vaisnavah Parania-hrahmanyah Mata-pitr-padanudhyatah Coda- 


’ Ibid, p 15, No IG7. 

Qj — ’ ’ Ibid, p 14, No 110 

* Tlitse three places arc mentioned in No. 2. 

M Noticed by the editor of No i in the same Journal, pp 41 IT Not yet edited 
^ -- = MER, p. 16 No ail 

* For slight differences see H, Vol. XVIII, p. 165. 

’ For this genealogy up to Vajrafaasta, see above lust No I, on pp. 461-63. From 
Vajrahasta as in No. 1, only it does not mention the name of the matepaal grandfather 
of the donor 

' The same as in No. 1. 
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ganga-deva, ‘ decorated with the rank of entire sovereignty over 
the whole of Utkala and residing at the town of Sindurapora,’ 
in the iSaka year numbered hy the sky (0), oceans (4), sky (0), 
and moon (1), i.e., 1040 (A.D. 1118-19)/ 

(12) Rayi'pMu stone-inscnption. — Incised ‘ on a stone 
in the bed of a tank at Rayipadii. It records the gift of a lamp 
HU the 44th year of Anantavarma-deva in S. year 1040 (A.D, 
1118). The language and alphabet are Sanskrit and Telugu.^ 

(13) Miiklialiucjani stone-inscnption {vi). — Incised on the 
‘ left of the entrance into the Asthanamandapa ’ in the MM. It 
records the gift of a lamp in the 45th year of Codaganga in 
S. 1043. Language and alphabet, Telugu “ 

(14) Miikhahngam stone-ins cription {mi). — Incised on 
the second pillar in the left row of the Astlianamandapa of the 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp by a military officer in the 
48th jear of Codaganga in 8. year 1045. Language and 
alphabet, Telugu. \ 

(15) Muklialingam stone-inscription (viii). — Pound as 
No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of 
Anantavarman in S. 1015. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(10) Mukhalmgam stone-inscnption {ix) — Incised on the 
second pillar in the left row of the Astlianamandapa in the MM. 
It recoids the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of Codaganga in 
8. 101 j Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(17) Mukhalmgam stone-inscnption {x). — Pound as No. 
IG. It records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of Ananta- 
varman in 8. 1040 Language and alphabet, Telugu.' 




E.litea by Fleet, I A, Vol XVIII, pp. 165-73 
^ - Noticed m MER, p 24, No 390, Holtzsoli read the date as Saka 10(7)0, 4th year;, 
for corrections see JASB, 1903, pp, 99 ff. 

MER, p. 19, No. 234. 

Ibid, p. 17, No. 221. 

Ibid, p 16 , No. 177. 

Ibid, p. 17, No. 221. 

Ibid, p 17, No 222 
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(18) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xi). — Incised on 
the first pillar in the right row of the Asthanama.iij.iapa of MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 50th year of Codagahga in 

1047. Language and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(19) Mukhalingam stone-inscnption (xii). — Found as 

No 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 53rd year of 
Anantavarman ini S. 1048. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(^20-21) Mukhalingam stone-inscriptions {xiii-xiv). — Incised 
on the pillar to the right of the entrance to the central shrine 
of the MM They record grants of lamps in the 53rd year of 
Anantavarman and Codaganga in S. 1049. Language and 
alphabet, Telugu.® 

(22) Mukhalingam stone-inscnption (xv). — Found as 

No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 54th year of 
Codagahga in S. 1050. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(23) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xvi). — Found as 

No. 18. It records the grant of a lamp in the 55th year of 
Anantavarman in S. 1051. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(24) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {xvii). — Found as 
No. 16. It records the gift of a lamp in the 57th year of Coda- 
ganga in S. 1053. It mentions Varaha-vartanl. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(25) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {xviii). — Found as 
No 18. It records the gift of a lamp by Anantavarman 
Codaganga in his 58th year, in S. 1054 (A.D. 1133). Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(26) . Mukhalingam stone-inscnption (xix). — Found as No. 
18. It records the gift of a lamp by the wife of Codagahga’s 


1 ' 


9 

* 

S 

0 

7 


Ibid, p. U, No. 152 
Ibid, p. 15, No. 166. > 

Ibid, p. 11, Nos. 143.41 

Ibid, p. 14, Na 151. The date corresponds to A.D. llSOj see JASB, 1908, pp. 99 ff. 
Ibid, No. 156. 

Ibid, p 17, No. 220. 

Ibid, p. 14, No. 149. 
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younger brother. It is dated in the 59th year on Anantavarman 
in S. 1055. Language and alphabet, Telugu.' 

(27) Mukalingam stone-tnscnption (xx). — Incised on the 
3rd pillar in the right row of the Asthanamandapa m MM. It is 
dated as in No, 26. Language and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(28) Maliendragin stone-inscription. — Incised on a slab 
to the left of the entrance to the Kunti shrine in the Gokarnes- 
vara temple on Mahendragiri. It records the gift of a lamp to 
the temple by an inhabitant of Arasavilli in the 60th year of 
Anantavarma-Coiaganga m S. 1055.® 

(29) Srikuwian stone-mscrijHion. — This is dated in the 
reign of Anantavarman in S 1055. It is incised on a stone 
in the Vaispava temple at Snkiirman near Chicacole, Ganjam 
district. ■* 

(30) Mukhalingam stone-inscnption {xxi), — Found as 
No. 18. It is dated in the 5( ?)th year of Anantavarman, in 
S. 1056. The end of the inscription is built into the temple. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(31) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxii). — Found as 
No. 27. It records the gift of a lamp in the 59th year of 
Anantavarman in S. 1056. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(32) Vizagapatam grant (iii). — Found as No. 1. 
The introductory portion is exactly like No. 1. The seal, lan- 
guage, script, are also similar. It records the grant of the 
village of Samuda with the Tittilihgi (Trilhngi ?)-uatflfca in the 
Sammaga-Fisfli/a to a person named CodagaAga by Ananta- 
varman '' in the .‘?ako year numbered by the sages (7), arrows 
(5), sky (0), and moon (1), i.e., 1057 (A.D. 1135-36). In 


* Ibid, No. 163 

* Ibid, p. 16, No 186. « 

* Ibid, p 24, No 396. 

* Noticed by M. Chakra varti, JASB, 1903, pp. 99 ff 
■ MER.f. 14. No. 164. 

* Ibid, p. 16, No. 187. 

’ Titles and epithets as in No. 1. • 
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lines 20-23 it gives the same date as in No. 1, for the donor’s 
coronation.^ 

(33) Muhkahngam stone-inscription (xxii). — Incised as 
No. 18. It records the gift of a lamp m the 59th year 
of Codaganga, in S. 1057. Language and alphabet, Telugu. * 

(34) Mukhalingam stone-inscnption (xxiii). — Incised on 
the 4th pillar in the right row of the Astlidmmai^apa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 61st year of Anantavarman 
in S. 1058. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(35) Mukhalingam stone-inscnpUon {xxio). — Incised on the 
4th pillar in the left row of the Asthanaman^apa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 63rd year of Anantavarman, 
in S. 1060. Language and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(36) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxvi). — Found as 
No. 35. It records the gift of a lamp in 8. 1060, in the 64th 
year of Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(37) Mukhalingam stone-inscnption (xanji).— Incised on 
thejightof the entrance into the Asthanamandapa of MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in 8. 1061, in the 64:th year of a 
Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(38) ArasaviUi stone-inscnption (i). — Incised on a slab 

built into the wall of the prakara of the Surya-Narayana temple 
at Arasavilli. It records the gift of a lamp in the 72nd year 
of Anantavarman, in 8. 1068. Language and alphabet, 

Telugu.^ 

(39) Arasavilli stone-inscription (ii). — Incised on a slab 
in front of the same temple as in No. 38. It records the gift 

‘ Edited by Fleet, I A, Vol. XVItl, pp 172-76. M Chakruvarti has suggested /or 
the date 1059. He takes Mum as 9; see JdSB, 1003, pp 99 IT. I think Fleet is right. 

* MEB, p. 17, No 219. 

> Ibid, p. 16, No. 193. 

« Ibtd, p 16, No. 201. 

* Ihid, No 206 

* Ibid, p. 17, No. 2S6. 

’ Ibtd, p. 23, No. 387. 
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of a lamp m the 72nd year of Aiiantavarman, in 8. 1069. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(40) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {xxmi ). — Incised on 
the 3rd pillar in the right row of the Asthammandapa m MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp iru the 73rd year of Anantavarman. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu ■ 

The above inscriptions contain dates from iSaka 999, the 
year of Codagahga’s coronation to 3aka 1069. This gives 
him a reign of 70 years, which agrees with the total reign- 
period assigned by the Kendupatna plates (S. 1213) of Nara- 
siihha II.'* But the inscriptions of Codaganga give 73 as 
his total reign period. The confusion is increased by the fact 
that the Kendupatna grant mentioned above gives 3aka 1064 
as the year of the coronation of Codaganga’ s son Kamarnava 
while a Telugu inscription of Kamarnava gives the year S 
1070, as his 3rd regnal year. Another element of confusion 
IS added by an examination of the dated records of Codagahga 
containing his regnal years, according to some of which his 
first year would fall in l^aka 999, while others seem to give 
iSaka 998, 997 and in one case 996. All these dates cannot 
be correct and probably there are mistakes in some of these 
figures.^ Codagahga’s accession cannot be pushed further back 
than 3aka 998, for we have his father’s inscription dated in 
3aka 997. As we have inscriptions dated in Codagahga’s 
reign up to Saka 1069 we must conclude that his reign 
extended from iSaka 998 to 1069 (c. 1076-1147 A.D.). 


* Ibid, No. 888 

’ Ibid, p. 15| No. 182 M Chakiavorti gives tbe date of this iDseription as 
S. 1069. See JASB, 1903, pp 99 S. As so man; of tbe inscriptions of Codaganga use tbe 
Telugn language and aipbabet, it is, I tbink untenable, to bold witb Mr B. C. Hazumdat 
that the language and script of the Ganga rulers of Oriss^ ‘were not Telugu but Tamil.' 
See his OM, p. 205 ; note also tbe Dirghasi inscription of BSjara]a above. 

* JASB, Vol. DXV, pp. 229 ff., V. 32. Tbe same fignre is also given by the Puri 
plates ; see tbtd, Vol. XLTV, pp 128 if. 

* Dr Barnett suggests ' Perhaps the muddle arises from a confusion of year of 
inauguration as Yuvaraja and year of Abht§eha as, supreme sovereign.' 
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The coronation of Kamariiava in Saka 1064 may possibly have ' 
been as a regent, for in that year his father was very old, 
probably more than 80, and he may have arranged to transfer 
the active duties of kingship to his eldest son.^ 

During this long reign of more than 70 years the Gahgas 
reached the height of their greatness. The Kendupatna plates 
referred to above tell us that Codagahga ‘ exacted tribute from 
all land between the Ganga and the Gotama-Gahga (Godavari) ’ * 
In his Vizagapatam grant, dated in ^aka 1040, we are told that 
he ‘ first placed the fallen lord of Utkala in his kingdom in the 
eastern region and then the waning lord ol Vengi in the Western 
region, and propped up their failing fortunes.’ The friendship 
with the Utkala-pati, did not last long, for the Kendupatna 
plates inform us that Gahges'vara (Codaganga) by ‘ defeating the 

king of Utkala as if churning another sea obtained 

LaksmI like kingdom, thousands of maddened elephants, tens of 
thousands of horses and gems innumerable.’ The evidence of 
the further extension of Codagahga’ s arms towards the North- 
east IS supplied by some other verses of the same grant, 
which refer to the destruction of the king of Mandara’s capital 
by the Ganga king and his struggles on the banks of the 
Ganges. It is not unlikely that this Mandara is to be identified 
with the Sarkar Mandaraii of the A’ln-i-Akharl, whose head- 
quarters, Garh-Mandaran (now known as Bhitargarh), is about 
50 miles from the Ganges. This place was a well-known front- 
ier town from the 14th to the 16th centuries.® This extension 
of the Gahgas’ power towards the Ganges brought them into 


' See JASB, 1903, p lOS. Considerable confusion prevails about the time and 
years of reign of these Gra&ffi kings. M. Chakravarti has discussed these difficulties and 
suggested solutions, ibid, pp. 98-108. 

* This IS also mentioned in the Bhubanesvar inscription of Narasimha II {Saha 1200) ; 
see El, Vol. XIH, pp. 180 ff. 

’ Bee M. Cbakrabarti in JASB, 1903, pp. 109,10. See also supra, pp. 341-48 and 
3S9-60. 
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contact with the Senas of Bengal. If the Ballala-canta of Ananda 
Bbatta is to be believed, tbe Senas maintained friendly relations 
with their powerful southern neighbours.^ /in the North-west 
Codaganga came into conflict with the kings^f Turhmana. The 
Malhar inscription of Jaj'alladeva II (c. 1160-68 A.D.) and the 
Kharod inscription of Ratnadeva III (c. 1181-82 A. D.) 
inform us that the Kalacuri prince Ratnadeva II (c. 1120-35 
AD.) defeated Codaganga^ In the South the extension of 
Codaganga’s power to the Godavari and his conflicts with 
the Eastern Calukya kings of Vengi must have brought him into 
touch with Kulottuhga I (c. 1072-1118 A.D.), who united the 
Vengi and Cola kingdoms under one sceptre The inscriptions 
of this king slioiv that he penetrated in the north as far as 
Wairagarh and Cakrakotta in the C. P.^'-Tlie Kalingattu 
Parani, a long Tamil poem by Jayankondan, gives a graphic 
account of an expedition into North Kalinga conducted by 
Karunakara, the feudatory Pallava king and prime-minister of 
Kulottuhga.^ Canto XII of this poem describes a battle between 
the Kalinga king and Karmiakara, m which the former was 
defeated. Unfortunately Jayankondan does not mention the 
name of the Kalinga king. But as the expedition seems to have 
been undertaken some time between 1084 and 1090 A.D. the 
defeated Gahga prince must have been Codaganga 'c. 1076-1147 
A D ).“ It has been suggested that Kulottuhga retained his hold 
at least on a part ot Kalinga till his death, about 1118 


' Ananda Bhatta deBoribea Vijayasena aa Coraganga-sakhai , see supra. Dynastic 
History of Bengal and Behar, p, S59 

" Bee infra, my chapter on tbe Haihayas of C. F. Also Batnapur insciiption of 
"^Prthvideva ni (?), El, Vol. I, pp 45-62. 

. * HxiUzBch, South Indian Inscriptions, Vol III, Part II, 1903, Madras, pp 132-34, 
'^^syiragarh has been rightly identified by Hiralal with Wa'ragarh m the Chanda district 
of C F. Sakkarakottam is apparently the Cakrakotta of tbe inscriptions of the N&ga- 
TSiiifis (Sindas) of Bastar. 

* lA, Vol. XIX, pp. 329 S. This poem also refers to the conquest of ‘ Sakkarakott^m.' 
‘ This is the view of Eanakasabhai Filial, I A, Vol. XIX, p. 338 ; see also S. E. 
Aiyangar's Ancient India, pp. 144 ff. 
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A.D.^ Whatever may be the truth in this guess, it is certain that 
the Ganga king took full advantage of the decline of Cola power 
after Kulottuhga’s death. From 1118-19 A.D., the date of one 
of his Vizagapatam grants, his authoiity on the Godavari 
seems to have been unchallenged. 

Codaganga’s success in the domain of peace was perhaps 
greater than in war. '^The great temple of Jagannatha at Puri 
IS a standing evidence of the artistic vigour and prosperity of 
Orissa under his reign His patronage of religion and chanties 
is also proved by the numerous '‘inscriptions belonging to him, 
his family and officers. Though no poem of his age has come 
down to our time, his inscriptions sliou’ that Sanskrit and 
Telugu were well cultivated. Mr. M. Chakravarti drew attention 
to the astronomical work Bhasvatl, which according to the 
Surya-siddhanta was composed by Satananda of Purusottama 
(Pun) in ^ aka 1021 (c. 1099-1100 A.D ). According to com- 
mentators, he is said to have based his calculations on the meri- 
dian, of his native city.® 

Codaganga had a large family and had at least one younger 
brother. One of the Mukhalingam inscriptions, records a gift 
by the wife of his younger brother in i§aka 1055.* Amongst his 
wives the names of six have been preserved in inscriptions,® viz., 
(1) Kasturikamodinl, (2) Indira, (3) Candralekha, (4) Somala- 
mahadevl, (5) LaksmI-devI, and (6) Prtlm-mahadevl. Cop 2 ier- 
plates of his successors preserve the names of 4 of his sons. 


‘ S. K. Aiyangai, Ancient India, p. 145. The Teki plates, dated in the 17th year 
(c 1087 A.D.) of KnlottuDfTa I, show that his son Vlra-CoJa was governor of Vengi The 
boundary of Vengi is given as Mabendra (mountain) in the N and Manneru (in the Nellore 
Diet.) in the S. El, Vol. VI, p. 346. Also Ancient India, p, 145. 

JA3B, Vol LXV, pp.'' 229 B., Va 37-28 ; ibid, 1898, pp. 838.81; AO, Vol. H, pp. 
112-43. 

* Ibid, 1903, p. 110. 

‘ MER, p 14, No. 163. 

‘ Pan and Eendapatna plates of Narasimha II, JASB, Vol. LXV, pp. 339 if. ; Vol. 
XLIV, pp. 128 ft. MER, p. 14, No, 146 ; ibid, p. 10, Nos. 210.11 ; ibid, p. 24, Nos. 392-93. 
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Their births from the queens mentioned above may be shown in 
a tabular form as follows.' 


Kasturikamodini = Godaganga = Ohandralekha 

=Indira 

(1) Kamarnava 

(2) Eaghava 


(3) Bajaraja (4) Amyankabhima. 


Codagahga was succeeded by his son Kamarnava VH^who, 
like his father, waslinowh'as Anantavarman, sometimes also as 
Anantavarma-Madhu-Kamarnava, Kumara and possibly also as 
JateSvara. No copper-plates of his reign have yet been discover- 
ed. But we have the following stone-inscriptions of his reign 
at Mukhalingam and Srikurmam. 

(1) Mulehahvgam stone-inscnpUon (t). — ^Incised on the 
second pillar in the right row of the Ksthanamandapa in 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of the reign 
of Jatesvara (Kamarnava?) in S. 1070. Language and alphabet, 
Telugu.® 

^ (2) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {ii ). — Incised on the 
4th pillar in the left row of the Ksthanamandapa in MM. It 
records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of Anantavarman 
(Kamarnava), in S. 1070. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(3) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (lii ). — Incised on a 
sla^) to the left of the second entrance into the central shrine of 
the Bhimesvara temple at Mukhalingam. It records the gift of 


* A Makhalingam iDscription dated in 3. 1061 refers to Umavallabha as the son of 
the GaAga king ; see MEB, p. 17, No. 239. He may have been the son of some other 
queen. 

* MER, p. 15, No. 178. Hultzsch gives the name of the king as Jateivaradeva; but 
see M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1903, p. 111. 

* MEB, p. 16, No. 204. Hultzsch gives the name of the king as Anantavarmadevs. 
But see M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1903, p. HI. 
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a lamp in the 3rd year of Anantavarman (Kamarnava) in S. 1070. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

^ (4) Snkw mam stone-inscription (t). — Incised on a slab 
to the right of the south entrance to the Bhogamandapa in 
the Kurmesvara temple at Srikurmam. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 4th year of Anantavarma-Madhu-Kamarnava in 
S. 1071. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(6) Siihiimam stonc-inscnpnon (ii)- — Incised on a pillar 
to the left of the first entrance to the central shrine of the same 
temple as in No. 4 It records the gift of a lamp in the 7th 
year of Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Teliigu.® 

(6) Siikurmam stone-inscnption (m) —Incised as in No. 
4. It records the gift of a lamp in the 9th year of Anantavar- 
man in S. 107 (6 ^). Language and alphabet, Telugu." 

(7) Mukholingam stone-msoiption (iv) — It is incised on 
the same temple as No. 3. It lecoids the gift of a lamp in the 
10th year of Anantavarman in S. 1077. Language and alphabet, 
Telugu.' 

4In these records the dates of Kamainava range from iSaka 
1070 to 1077.'^ As 1070 is referred to ns his 3id year, his date 
of accession ought to be Saka 1067. But wc have seen that the 
dates of his lather came down up to Saka 1069. The Kendu- 
patna grant gives Saka 1064 as the date of his Ahliiseka. I have 
already suggested that this year probably marks his formal con- 
secration as the regent of his old father. As he is usually assigned 
a reign of 10 years, and as ^aka 1077 is said to be his 10th year, 
it IS likely that his actual reign extended from Saka 1069 to 
1077 or 1078.® Kamarnava was succeeded by his half-brother 


' MER, p. 18, No. 260. Hultzscb gives the name of the king as in No. 2; but see 
JASB, 1903, p. 111. 

> MSB, p. 23. No 383. 

• Ibid, No. 386. 

• Ibid, No. 382. Rortbe'date see JASB, 1903, p. 111. 

• MER, p. 18, No. 270 

• JASB, 1903, pp. 112.113. 

60 
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Eaghava. Nb inscription of this king have yet been 
discovered. In tEe Eendupatna grant he is assigned a reign of 
15 years. As we have inscriptions of the 3rd year of his suc- 
cessor dated in ^aka 1093, he probably reigned from i9aka 1078 
to 1090.^ Eaghava was su cceeded by his half-brother Ananta- 
varma Eajaraja II, also known as Rajendra.^ The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign. 

^ (1) Makhalingani stone-inscnption (i ). — This Telugu in- 
scription is incised on a slab to the right of the southern entrance 
into the Asthdnamandapa of the Bhimesvara temple at Mukha- 
lingam. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of Ananta- 
varman in S 1093.®^ 

^(2) Makhalingcnn stone-inscnption (u ). — This Telugu in- 
scription IS incised on the right door-pillar of the entrance into 
the Asthdnamandapa of MM. It is dated in S. 1097, in the 
reign of Anantavarman.'' 

Miikhalingam .^tone-mseiiption (lii ). — This Telugu 
inscription is incised on the 2nd pillar in the right row of the 
Asthdnamandapa, in MM. It records the gift of some land by 
the Mandalika Purusottama in the 22nd year of Anantavarman, 
in S. 1109.= 

(4) Mukhalingam stone-mscnption (^^) — This Telugu in- 
scri^ion is incised on a slab to the left of the southern entrance 
of the Bhimesvara temple at Mukhalingam. It records the gift 
of some land in the 23rd year of Anantavarman in S. 1110.® 

In the above inscriptions the dates of Eajaraja II range 
from Saka 1093 to 1110. The latter date marks his 23rd year. 


^ M. Chakravarli takes the regnal years as arika years, and tries to establish harmony 
in the dates. See xhtd, pp. 99-109 and 113. He gives S 1092 as the last year of 
BSghaya. 

For this name see Catesvara stone-in soription of AnaAgabbima III, JA3B, 1898, 
Vol LXVII, pp. 817 £E. 

> MER, p. 18, No. 266. 

• Ihti, p. 17, No 242. 

• Ihid, p. 16, No. 180. 

• Ihid, p. 18, No. 265. 
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In the Kendupatna plates he is assigned a reign of 25 years.* 
The Meghesvara temple-inscription of Svapnesvara gives 
us the name of Surama as that of one of his 
queens.® The same inscription tells us that when Eajaraja 
grew old he anointed his younger brother Aniyahkabhima. The 
following inscriptions are known for the reign of Aniyahka- 
bhima II, also known as Anangabhima.® 

(1) Bhuvanesvar stone-msciiption . — Incised on a slab of 
stone which is now in the western wall of the courtyard of the 
temple of Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhuvanesvar in Pun district. 
It contains 36 lines of writing. The whole of the text exce’^t 
the introductory Om om namah 3ivdya, is in Sanskrit verse. 
The characteis are northern Nagarl. The first two verses praise 
the moon and the sage Gautama (Aksapada). It then gives the 
genealogy and connections of one Svapnesvara as follows : — 


In the Gautama-^?o/j'a 
Rd]aputra Dvaradeva. 

'' Muladeva 

I 

Ahirama. 


Svapnesvara 


In the lunar race 
Codaganga 

I 

I I I 

Surama-devi = Bajaraja Aniyahkabhima 


Verses 18-21 praise Svapnesvara as being in war, ‘ a divine 
weapon of the king’s of the Ganga lineage,’ a man more power- 
ful than a complete army. We are next told that this person 
founded a magnificent temple of god (Siva) Meghesvara. He 
gave a number of female attendants to the god, laid out a gar- 
den near the temple, built a tank near it, and in connection 
with the tank erected a mandapa or open hall. He also provided 


' For M Chakravarti’s calculations, see JASB, 1903, p. 114. According to him 1093 is 
his 3rd aMca, year, t.e., 2nd regnal year. So 1092 was his first year As Sdka 1114 is given 
as the 4tb (ahka) year, t e , 3rd regnal year oi bis successor, the latter's first regnal year 
vronld be iSaha 1112 This would give bun a reign of 21 years or 25 anka years. 

» JASB, 1897, pp. 11 ff.) El, Vol VI, pp. 198 ff. 

' See the Catedvara stone-inscription^ /ASB, 1898, pp, 317 S. 
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wells and tanks on roads and in towns, lights in temples, 
cloisters for the study of the Vedas ; and to pious Brahmans he 
gave Brahmapura which was superintended by the Saiva teacher 
Vispu. By the latter’s orders this poem was composed by 
Udayana. It was written by Candradhavala and incised by 
Sutradhara Sivakara ’ 

^(2) Bhwanesvar stone-inscription (j). — Incised on the south 
jamb of the porch of the great temple of Krttivasa at Bhuva- 
nesvar. It is dated in iSaha 1114 (A.D. 1193) in the 4th 
year of Aniyahkablhma.® 

, Bhuianesmr stone-mscnption (ii) — Incised and dated 
as No. 2 above.® 

In the Kendupatna plates Aniyankadeva is said to have ruled 
for 10 years , The lower limit of his reign is fixed by the Saka 
year 1128, the 11th year of his successor.’ The Catesvara 
stone-mscription of Anafigabhima III gives us the name of 
dvijendia Govinda as one of his ministers Anabgabhima ivas 
succeeded by Anantavarma Eajaraja III, his soit through his 
queen, the pattamahisl Bhagalla-devl. The only record 
known for his reign is his SriKiirmam stone-inscnption This 
IS incised on a slab to the left of the south entrance to the 
Bhoiju-inandapn in the Kurmesvara temple at Snkurmam, and 
records the gift of a lamp in the 11th year of Anantavarman in 
^aka 1128. Its language and alphabet are Telugu." The 


‘ It wa3 first edited by Prmaep in J ISB, Vol. VI, pp. 278-88, plate XVII NextN 
Vasu edited it, i6id, 1807, Vol. LXVI, pp, 11-23. Finally edited by Kielhorn. El, Vol. VI, 
pp. 108-903. 

® Noticed by M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1903, p. 116. 

• Ibid. 

M. Cbakrararti, applying his theory of aftka years, accepts 1118 Aika as his first 
year and Ma 1180 as his snocessor's first year. This wonld give him a laign of 9 years. 
See JASB, 1903, pp. 116-16. 

‘ JASB, 1898, pp. 817 ff. 

• MEB, p 88, No 381, 
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Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 17 years. ^ The only 
important incident during his reign appears to have been the 
lirst Muslim attack on Orissa The Tabaqut-i-Nastil tells us 
that wlien Muhammad-i-Bbakht-yar led his troops towards 
the mouiitams of Kamriid and Tibet, he had dispatched the two 
Khalj Amirs Muhammad-i-Sheran and his biother Alimad-i- 
Sheran, “ with a portion of Ins forces towards Lakhan-or and 
Jaj-nagar.” ■ According to Eavcily this expedition took place 
towards the dose of GUI A H., or aliout 1205 A.D.® We 
are told that when the news of the dcatli of Mu^ammad-i- 
Bakht-yar reached Miihammad-i-Sheran ‘ ‘ he came back from 
that quarter and returned again to Diw-kot ” The expedition 
therefore terminated in (502 A.H. 

Kajaraja III was succeeded by Anangabluma III,^ his 
son by the Calukya mahis'i Manku^a-devl.® The following in- 
scriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Gateiuua stone-inaciiption . — Tins is on a stone slab in 
the temple of (Siva) Catesvaia at Kisanpur village, in the 
Padmapur Pargana of the district of Cuttack. The temple is 
about 12 miles North-East from Cuttack. The inscription 
of 25 lines opens with Om naiiiah Sioaijci and verses in praise 
of the Ocean, the abode of Visnu and tlie birthplace of the 
Moon, who adorns the ciest of Maliadeva. It then traces the 
genealogy of the Ganga lulers from Codagafiga to Anangabhima. 


* As no inscriptions with regnal years have been found for the next 3 rulers, it is 
difScult to find his last year M. Chakravarti took his 11th year in Saha 1028 as an ahka 
year, and so fixed upon Saha 1120 as his first year By taking the reign-penods of the 3 
successors of B^jaraja III as given in the Kendupatna plates as anha years and calcula- 
ting backward from 1200-01 Saha, the first year of Narasimha II, he finds Saha 1133 
just tits in with the 17tb (unka) year, i.e., the 11th regnal year of Bajaraja III; 3ASB, 
1903, p. 117. 

‘ TN, Vol. I, p. 673. Orissa was known to Muslim historians under the name of 
Jajnagar. For the boun hes of Jajnagar, see TN, Vol. I, p. 687, fn. 4. 

3 Ibid, p 660, fn. 4 

* Also called king Bhlma, see El, Vol. Xm, pp 160 ff. 

° Kendupatna plates, JASB, Vol. LXV, pp 229 ff , in the Pun plates the name is 
given as Gu^a or Badgufa-devi, ibid, XIjIV, pp. 128 ff. 
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We are next told that this last king had a Saciva named Visnu 
who united the empire of Trikalinga. He defeated a Yavandva- 
nl-vindu (lines 14-15) and the Tmmndna-prtliDlpati (line 16) and 
trampled on the heads of the enemies of the Utkala-jJati. The 
immediate object of the inscription is to record that this "Visnu 
erected a temple for the god Siva ^ 

(2) Bhuvanesmr mscnption. — A Sanskrit inscription, 
dated in the 4th-year after ahhiseha This is No. 3 on the 
south jamb of the porch of the great temple at Bhuvanesvar.^ 

The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 34 years.® 
According to the Madld-Pdnji, he was one of the most powerful 
princes of the family. We are told by this chronicle that he 
built or finished the temple of Jagannatha at Pun, surveyed the 
whole kingdom and made numerous grants. Excepting his 
liberality, which seems to be supported by the Kendupatna 
plates, none of these statements are corroborated by epigraphic 
evidence. It is however likely that the great temple of Jagan- 
natha and the buildings connected with the shrine may have 
been actually finished dining his reign. As to his military 
achievements, the Cates'vara inscription shows that he waged suc- 
cessful wars against his Kalacuri neighbours of Chhattisgarh. 
It was probably after his victory over the rulers of Tummana 
that he gave his sister Candrika m marriage to the Haihaya king 
Paramardl.‘ The reference m the same inscription to his 
fight with a Yavana ruler is obscure. But the authenticity 
of the struggle is established by the Bhuvanesvar inscription 
of Narasimha II, which also refers to Anangabhima’s victory 

' Edited b7 N. Vaau, J/ISB, 1898, Vol. LXVII, pp. 317-27 First Doticed in the 
Vtsvakoia, Vol VI, p 229 

- This, together -with some other minor records, is noticed by M, Cbakraverti in 
JASB, 1003, p 118. 

’ Calcnlsting as indicated' in fn 1, p. 477 above, M. Cbakravarti has fixed npon 
bis reign-period as Saha 1133-60, which gives him 28 years =34 aftka years ; see JASB, 
1903, p. 118. 

‘ El, Vol XIII, p, 162, V. 7. Saihaya-vaikSa-vata^sd^ Paramardi. Faramardi 
died fighting for Nrsiihha H, see tbtd, p. 161 and V. 20. 
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over a Ja(Ta)vana enemy.^ It probably contains a hint of 
his conflict with the Khalj Ghiyath ud-Din ‘ Iwaz, the fourth 
Bengal ruler. We are told by the Tabaqat-i-Ndsin that “ the 
parts around the state Lakhanavati, such as Jaj-nagar, the 
countries of Bang, Kamrud, and Tirhut, all sent tribute to him.” ® 
It IS possible that this invasion took place after the accession of 
‘Iwaz, c 608 A. H., and before the invasion of Bengal by 
Iltutmish in 622 A IL , i. e , between 1211 and 1224 AD.® 

Anangabhima III was succeeded by Narasinha T,^ his son 
by his queen Kastura-devI The following inscriptions are 
known for his reign : 

(1) Srilurmam slone-inscnption. — It is incised ‘ on the 
14th pillar in the Tirucuttamanclajxi , east, north, west, and south 
faces.’ It records the gift of some land by a feudatory of Pratap- 
vlra-Narasithlia-deva, son of Ganga Anangabhima' in ^aka 1172, 
The language is Sanskrit, the alphabet Telugu ® 

(2) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription.— It was discovered 
while digging the foundation of a monastery near the Gauri- 
Kedar temple at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. It is incised on a 
stone, on the top of which is figured ‘a beautiful image of 
Ganesa.’ It is bilingual inscription in ‘Bengali’ and Tamil 
characters, the one being a translation of the other. The ‘Ben- 
gali’ portion contains 30 lines and the Tamil portion 29 The 
language of the ‘Bengali’ portion of the insciiption is Oria. The 
inscription seems to record the gift of some land by Vlra-Nara- 
simha to Taparaja Mahamuni, the head of the Siddhes'vara-matfta 
on ‘Sunday, the 7th lunar mansion of the Black fortnight 
in the month of Karika in the 11th year of the donor.’® 

> Ibid, p. 161, V. 3, 

» TN, Vol, I, pp, 587-88 ; JASB, 1903, pp. 119-20 

» JASB, 1903, pp, 119-20. 

* Sometimea written Nfsiihha. He wee also known as Vlra-Narasiihha and’Pia- 
tapa-Vira-Naraeiiiiha 

• MER, p. 20, No. 307. 

‘ Edited by Ganapati Sirkai 1924, pp. 41-46. According to the editor 

the date corresponds to 1263 A. I^. 
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The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 33 years.' 
They give him credit for having reached the Ganges after having 
defeated the Yavanas of Radhii and VarendrI.' Tins is supported 
by the following extracts from the Tabnqat-i Ndsin : 

“In the year G41 H., the Rae of Jaj-nagar commenced mol- 
esting the Lakhaiiavatl territory; and in the month of Shawal 
64i H., Malik Tu^hnl Tue;ha.n Khan marchedjto wards the Jaj-na- 
gar country, and this servant of the state accompanied him on that 
holy expedition On reaching Katasm,® which was the boun 
dary of Jaj-nagar (on the side of Lakhanavatl) on Saturday, 
the 6th of the month of Zi-Qa’dah, 641 H., Malik Tughril-i- 
Tughan made his tioops mount, and an engagement commenced. 
The holy warriors of Islam passed ovei two ditches and the 
Hindu infidels took to flight So far as they continued in the 
author’s sight, except thefoddci which was before their elephants, 
nothing fell into the hands of the footmen of the army of Islam. 
When the engagement had been kept up until mid-day, the 
footmen of the Musalman army, — every one of them returned 
(to the camp ) to eat their food and the Hindus in another direc- 
tion, stole through the cane jangal, and took five elephants, 
and about 200 foot and 50 horsemen came upon the rear of a por- 
tion of the Musalman army. The Muhammadans sustained an 
overthrow, and a great number of those holy warriors attained 
martyrdom; and Malik Tughril Tughan Khan retired from that 
place having effected liis object and returned to Lakhanavatl.” 

iie ^ ^ $ 

“ In the same year likewise (642 H.), the Rae of Jaj-nagar, 
in order to avenge the plundering of Katasin, which had taken 
the preceding year, as has been already recorded, having turned 


* According to Mr. M. Chakravarti's calcalatiooa this reign-period is equal to 24 
regual years He has estimated the leign-period of this king as Saha 1160-86, by count- 
ing back from 1200-01 Saha, the 6r8t year of Nrsiznba II, JASB, 1903, p. 121. 

* JASB,Yo\. LXV, pp. 229fl.,V. 84, 

‘ More correctly Kat&singbab, on the left or northern bank of Mabanadi, in about 
Lat. 20°32', Long 84®50'; see Baverty, TN, Vol. I^p. 688 fn. 
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his face towards the Lakhanavati territory, on Tuesday, the 
13th of the month of ^awal, 642 H. the army of the infidels of 
Jaj-nagar, consisting of elephants, and paytks (footmen) in great 
numbers, arrived opposite Lakhanavati. Malik TugLril-i-Tu^an 
Khan cam’e out of the city to confront them. The infidel host, 
on coming beyond the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, first 
took Lakhan-or; and Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Karim iid-Dlii, Laghrl, 
who was the feudatory of Lakhan-oi , with a body of Musal- 
mans, they made martyrs of and, after that, appeared before 
the gate of Lakliiiaavatl. The second day after that, swift 
messengers arrived from above (the Do-abah and Awadh, etc.) and 
gave information lespecting the army of Islam that it was near 
at hand. Panic now took possession of the infidels, and they 
decamped.” * 

* 16 “Ic - • 

" After he (Malik Ikhtiyar ud-DIn, Yuz-Bak-i-Tu^ril 
I^an) went to that part of the territory (Lakhanavati) hostility 
arose between him and the Rae of Jsj-nagar. The leader of the 
forces of Jaj-nagar was a person, by name, Saban-tar (Sawan- 
tara?),* the son-in-law of the Rae, who, during the time of 
Malik ‘Izzud-Din, Tu^nl-i-Tu^an Khan, had advanced to the 
bank of the river of Lakhanavati, and having shown the great- 
est audacity, had driven the Musalman forces as far as the gate 
(of the city) of Lakhaflavatl. In Malik Tughril Khan-i-Yuz- 

Bak’s time, judging from the past, he (the Jaj-nagar leader) 
manifested great boldness, and foueht, and was defeated. Again 
another time, Malik Tu^ril Khan-i-Yuz-Bak fought an engage- 
ment with the Rae of Jaj-nagar, and again came out victori- 
ous.” ® 

’ TN, Vol. I, pp. 738-40. 

* SSmanta RSya ; aee Tlf, Vol. H, 763, fn. 10 j also JA3B, 1003, p 124. 

’ TN, Vol. II, pp. 762-63. NarasiAha'a conflicts with the Mualims (Hamtnlra, 
Tavana, 3aka) are also referred to in the EkaeaR of Vidyadhara, a treatise on AlaAikSra, 
which was composed in his reign ; see JASB, 1003, p. 124. See also Ekavall, Bombay 
Sanskrit Senes, Ed. by K P. Trivedi, Introduction, pp. xxziii-zzzTii i tezt, pp. 202, 
257, 326, etc. 

61 
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■ ; The above quotations bear eloquent testimony to the mili- 
tary success of Narasimha against the Muslim rulers of 
Bengal. The Kendupatna plates reveal the interesting fact 
that his queen Sitadevi was the daughter ol the Paramara king 
of Malava.^ But the achievement whichli as immortalised his 
name was neither his victory over the Muslims noi his matri- 
monial alliance with the Malava king, but his construction of 
the great Black Pagoda at Konarak.® All the copper-plates of 
his successors agree in ascribing to him the election of the Sun- 
temple at Kona-kona,® which place subsequently came to be 
known as Konarka or Konarak. 

Narasimha I was succeeded by Bhanudeva I or Vlra- 
Bhanudeva, his son by the queen Sitadevi. The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Sulurmam stone-inso iption (i) — Incised on the 42nd 
pillar in the Tirucuttuniandapa in the Kurme^vara temple at 
Snkurmam It records a gift of some land by a minister of 
Bhanudeva in 3aha 1193 Language, Sanskrit.^ 

(2) Siihurmam stone-insciiplion (m). — Incised on the 44th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the gift of a 
lamp by a minister of Vira-Bhanudeva in Sahi 1197. Language, 
Sanskrit. ® 

The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 18 years.” 
The only interesting information about his reign is the statement 
of the Bhuvanesvar inscription which will be next described, 


‘ The name iraa wrongly read by the editor as Malacandra, bat see Kielhorn, El, 
Vol. V, p. 53, No. 367. This king of Malava, was probably one of the following Devapala 
(c. 1218-36 A. D.), Jaitngi (<j 1239-48 A D ), Jayavarman II (o AD 1256-60), or 
Jayasunha III [a. 1269 A. D ), 

’ AO, Vol. II, pp. 146-63 
• JA3B, Vol. IiXV, pp. 329 ft., Vs. 83-86. 

« JUNE, p. 23, No. 361. 

Ibid, No. 363. 

° According to Mr. M. Cbakravarti these are anka years and eqnal to 16 regnal years. 
Oalcnlating backward from Saha 1200-01 , tbe initial year of bis snccessor, be fixed upon 
Saha 1186 to 1200 as tbe period of Bhanudeva, tee JASB, 1903, pi.. 124-26, 
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that his father’s sister Candrika ^ constructed at Ekamra (mod. 
Bhuvanesvar) in the Utkala-Fisai/a, a temple of Visnu “ when 
there had elapsed fiom the (epoch of the) 3aka king, years 
measured by the dimensions “ sky (0), sky (0), snake-king’s 
tongues ( 3 ), moon (1) [j.e., 1200], when Narasirhha-deva’s son 
king Bhanu had long been reigning over this land.” ^ 

Bhanudeva was succeeded by Narasimha II,®* his son by the 
Caiukya queen Jakalla-devl. The following records are known 
for his reign ; — 

(1) Bhuoanesoai stone-inscriphon . — This has for many 
years ‘ been standing in the hall of the Koyal Asiatic Society in 
London.’ Nothing definitely is known as to its provenance; but 
its contents show that it was brought from Bhuvanesvar in 
Orissa. It contains 17 lines ancised on a slab of stone. It is 
‘ imperfect, containing only the first block of the record.’ The 
record opens with a verse in praise of Sambhu (Siva) and then 
introduces the names of the following Ganga rulers : 

Codaganga 

His descendant 

Anau]{(g)abbima III 


Narasing(mh)a I Candrika=Paramardm or 

I . Paramadi 

Bhanu(deva) I Haihaya prince. 

Narasimha II 


‘ Described as Gitajna-laya.tala-narttana-ka^a-kaufalya-lil-alaya; El, Yol. Xlll, p. 
163, V 19 

“ Dr Barnett took the date to be 1100, But ‘ snakes being dvtjthva,' Sten Konow 
took yhamnira-rasand to mean ' 2.’ As the inscription distinctly says that the temple was 
constructed when Bhanu * /ifld long boon Toigning over this land,' it is certain that the event 
fell in the last years of Bhanudeva. According to M. Cbakravarti’s calculation, the first 
year of Narasiipha II was 1200-01 iSaka. It seems therefore certain that the temple was 
constructed in the last year of* Bhanu, and the inscription was written and the temple 
dedicated in the beginning of the reign of Harasimha II See El, Vol, Xui, pp, 160 62, 
V. 16 ; ibid, fn. 1, on p. 151 and JASB, 1903, p. 128, 

’ Sometimes written Nrsimha. He was also known as Anantavarman-FratSpa-vira- 
Narasiihha, Vlra-Narasimha, Vita-Natasimha rauta and Anantavarman Fratapa vlra- 
Narasiihha. ' 
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ParamardI, we are told, ‘ fell in battle against the enemies of 
Nrsirhhadeva ’ (Narasirhha II) The proper object of the 
inscription is to record that Candrika, as mentioned above, built 
a Vaisnava temple at Ekamra in Utkala-Fisaj/a in Salm 1200, in 
the reign of Bhanu I. She appears to have visited the temple 
and offeied worship to Baladeva, Krsna, and Subhadra early in 
the reign of Narasirhha II. * The dedicatory inscription was 
written by the poet Umapati.® 

(2) Snlxinmam stone-inscnj)tion (t). — Incised on the 44th 
pillar in the Tii ucuttumandapa in the Ktirmesvara temple at 
Srikiirmam. It lecoids the gift of some land by a military officer 
in S. 1201, m the 3id year of Piatapa-vIra-Narasiifaha. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(3) Snliwmam stone-tnsciiption{ii). — Incised on a slab to 
the right of the north gate of the same temple as No. 2. It is 
dated in the 'Wh year of Vira-Narasiihha, in S 1204. The record 
is damaged. Language and alphabet, Telugu. ® 

(4) Siiliimnam stone-%nsciiption (rw).— -Incised on the 10th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift 
of a lamp in the 14th year of Vlra-Narasithha, in S. 1211. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(5) Siihinmavi stone-inscription {iv) — Incised on the 1st 
pillar from the left in the same mcnidapa as No. 2. It records 
the gift of some gold by a minister in the 14th year of "Vlra- 
Narasiinha, in S. 1212. Language and alphabet are described 
as Sanskrit and Telugu.’ 


'■ I have accepted Di. Bercett's euggeetion that this pricce (V 20) is probably 
Neraainiha TI. The date fits in well with the identibcation ; see El, Vol XIlI, p. 151 
’ This IB only an inference from the introdactory part. The record anddenly breaks 
off after verse 23. ^ 

“ Edited by Dr, D. D. Barnett, El, Vol. Xill, pp. ISO-166. 

* MEB, p. 22, No. 856. 

‘ Ibtd. p. 23, No. 376. 

“ Ibid, p. 19, No. 297. 

’ Ibtd, p. 18, No. 272 
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(6) Srikurmam stone-inscription {v ). — Incised on the 32nd 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2 It mentions Clkatl, 
and records the gift of a lamp in the 15th year of Pratapa-vlra- 
Narasimha. Language and aliihabet, Telugu.^ 

(7) ISn/«mnam stone-inso iption (vi ). — Incised on the 12th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No 2. It lecords the gift of a 
lamp in the 17th year of Pratapa-vira-Narasimha, in S. 1214. 
Language and alphabet tiie desciibed as Sanskrit and Teliigu.® 

(8) Srikurmam stone-inset iption {rit) — Incised on the 48th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No 2. It lecords the gift of a 
lamp by an inhabitant of Nagaia'* in the 18th year of Vlra-Nara- 
simha, in S. 1215. Language and alphabet, Telugu.'* 

(0) Kendvpatna grant — This was found in a stone box 
19 or 20 ft under the earth, buiied in a heap of broken stones, 
in the village of Kendupatua, in the Kendrapada subdivision of 
Cuttack district It contains 209 lines, incised on 7 plates 
The ring which holds the plates has the usual seal of the 
Gaiigas with the figure of a bull In the Introductory portion 
it traces their genealogy from Visiiu through the Moon and 
Gangeya to Narasimha II It records a grant of 50 Vdtikas 
of land to Kumara Mahapatra Bhimadeva Sarman by king 
Vlra-Narasiihha in his 31st anka year in Saka 1217 (A.D. 1296) 
(for 1218),“ when he was on a conquering expedition on the 
banks of the Ganges.® 

(10) Srikurmam stone- msci iption (vih) — Incised on the 
23rd pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift 
of some gold and cows by the minister Garuda-narayana-deva in 


> Ibid, p 21, No 335. 

“ Ibid, p 20, No. 304. 

* No doubt Kalmga-Nagara, reasonably identified with Mukhalingam. 

‘ MEB, p. 22, No. 363 

* See Kielhorn, El, Vol V, Appendix, p. 63, No 367. 

* Edited by N Vasn in JASB, Vol. LXV, pp. 229-71. Two other Eendupalnn 
grants of the same kioT dated in 3 li 1 7 and 1218 have been noticed by the editor in th, 
Viiva-hosa, Vol. V, pp 321 ff., under^the article Oahgeya 
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the 23i’d year of Vira-Narasunha, m 8. 1219, Language and 
alphabet are described as Sanskrit and Telugu.^ 

(11) Srikinviam stone-mscripUon (ix). — Incised on the 
47th pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the 
gift of some land in the 33rd year ^ of Vira-NarasimLa. Lan- 
guage and alphabet, Teliigu ® 

(12) Srikurmam stone-inscription (x) — Incised on the same 
pillar as No. 6 It records the gift of some land in the 33rd 
year of Anantavarma-Pratapa-vira-Narasimha in S. 1227 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(13) Snkii'imam stone-inscr.ption (xi). — Incised on the 9th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gilt of 
two camaias in the 34th yeai of Vlra-Narasimha. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

According. to the Pun plates ot Narasimha IV, Narasimha 
II reigned for 34 years.® Nothing important is known about 
the political incidents of his reign He was succeeded by 
Bhanudeva II, ' his son by the queen Codladevl. The follo'ying 
two inscriptions are known for his reign. 

(1) Snkiirmam stone-inscription (i). — Incised on the 29th 
pillar in the Tirucuttumandapa ol the temple of Kurmesvara at 
Srikurmam It contains 49 lines of Sanskrit prose in Telugu 
script. It records some gifts by the (Eastern) CaUikya 


* MEB, p 21. No 323. 

° According to M. Chakravarti, anka year; see JASB, 1903, pp 125 ff 

“ MEB, p. 22, No 362. 

‘ Ibid, p 19, No 273 

° Ibid, No 293 Inscription No 291 records that in l^aka 1215 Narabaritlrtha, a 
pupil of Anandatlrtba, set up images of Rama, Sita, and Laksmapa This person is also 
mentioned in inscriptions Nos 290,367, and 369, dated in Sakn, 1186, 1203, and 1215. 
These records have been edited by Krishna Sastri, El, Vol VI, pp 260 £f. This Narasimha 
was an officer of the G-angas in Kalinga before be became a monk. His guru, Anandatirtba, 
was the famous founder of the dnaita school of philosophy ; see JA9B, 1903, p. 129. 

° M Chakravarti takes these as anka years and equal to 28 regnal years. By 
calculating backward from the date of the Pun grant, he assigns him to the period 
between Aifra 1200-01 and 1227-28, See JASB, 1903, p 128 
’ With the titles of Vlra and Viradbivira. 
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Jagannatha, or Vi^vanatha in his 3rd year, in the reign of (his 
overlord) Vira-Banudeva [sic!] dated in iSaka 1231. ‘ 

(2) Snkurmam storie-mscnption (ii ). — Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the gift of a 
lamp Sy a military ofl&cer of Vlradhivlra-Banudeva [sic ! J in 
^aka 1243. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

The Pun plates assign him a reign of 24 years.® The 
same inscription describes a war between him and a Muslim 
prince named Gayasadina, who has been identified with Ghiyath- 
ud-Din Tughluq. The following account from Ziya ud-Din 
BaranT seems to corroborate the statement of the inscription : 

“ The prince (Ulugh Khan) then marched towards Jaj- 
nagar, and there took forty elephants with which he returned to 
Tilang. These he sent on to his father. ’ ‘ 

BaranI tells us that this expedition took place shortly 
after the capture of Arangal in 1 323 A D “ The omission of 
Jajnagar from the list of countries under Muhammad Tughluq 
given by Barani shows that the Muslims did not succeed in 
making any permanent impression on the territory of the 
Gangas Inscription No. 1 mentioned above shows that the 
descendants of the Eastern Calukyas of Vengi were feudatories 
of Bhanudeva II. 

Bhanudeva II was succeeded by Narasimha III,® his son 
by the queen LaksmI-devI The following records are known 
for his reigni : 

' MER, p 21, No 332 Edited by Haltzsch, El, Vol V, pp. 85-36 
“ MER, p 20, No 302, for details see JASB, 1903, pp. 180.31 B. 0 
Maznmdar in OM, pp 201 ff , gives a short account of a new grant of Bhanudeva dated 
in ^aka 1234 (A D. 1312) Tt is incised on 6 plates and is going to be edited by N. Bose 
and V. Misra 

’ M Chakravarti takes the last year of Narasimha II {iSaka 1227-28) as his first 
year and the first year of bis successor Narasimha III (Saka 1249-60) as his last year ; see 
JASB, 1903, p. 129, 

* Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 234. 

' CHI, Vol. m. pp. 131-32. 

° Sometimes written Nrsiibha. He is given tlie titles Praiapa-viradhivira, PratSpa- 
vira and Viradbivira. ■> 
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(1) Srikurmam stone-inscnption U). — Incised on the 33rd 

pillar in the Tiruciittiimandapa in the Kurmesvara temple 
at Srikurmam. It records a gift of some gold for offerings in 
the 7th year of Pratapa-vIradhivlra-Narasimha. Language and 
alphabet, Telugu.^ '' 

(2) Srikurmam stoue-inscnption (ii). — It is incised on the 
27th pillar in the same manclapa as No 1 It records the gift 
of a lamp and gold in the 4th year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasimha 
in S. 1252. Language and alphabet are described as Sanskrit 
and Hindi. ^ 

(3) Srikurmam stone-inscription (iii). — This Telugu in- 
scription IS incised on the 19th pillar in the same mandapa as 
No. 1. It records the gift of a lamp ini the 7th year of 
Pratapa-vIra-Narasimha 

(4) Snlairmam stone-inscnption (iw). — Incised on the 
39th pillar in the same mandapa cas No. 1 It records the 
‘ gift of ail image holding a lamp by Kommi-devi for the benefit 
of her daughtei, SItadevI, and a gift of gold by Gangamahadeyi.’ 
Language, Sanskrit. ‘ 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscnption (a). — ^Incised on the 11th 
pillar 111 the same mandapa as No. 1. It records a gift of gold 
in the 18th year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasimha, in S. 1263. Lan- 
guage and alphabet are described as Sanskrit and Telugu.® 

(G) Snkiirmam stone-inscnption {vi), — ^Incised on the 
14th pillar in the same mandapa as above. It records the ‘ gift 
of an image carrying a lamp and of ornaments by Gangamaha- 
devl for the merit of Pratapa-vIra-Narasimhadeva in Saka 1265. 
Language and alphabet as in No. 5.® 


' MSB, p. 21, No. 337. 

* Jbtd, No.831. 

* Ibid, p. 20, No. 314. 

* Ibid, p. 22, No 346 
‘ Ibid, p. 20, No. 300. 

« Ibid, No. 308. 
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(7) Srikurmam stone-inscription (vii) — Incised on the 46th 
pillar in the same mandapa. It mentions Cikatl and records the 
gift of some land in the 22nd year of Pratapa-vira-Narasiihha in 

1267. Language and alphabet Telugu.’ 

(8) Srikurmam stone-inscription {viii). — Incised as No. 
4. It records that GahgamahadevI, queen of Narasimha, pro- 
vided for the blowing of a conch in S. 1267. Language 
Sanskrit.^ 

(9) Srikurmam stone-inscription (tx). — Incised on the 21st 
pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of a lamp in the 
23rd year of Pratapa-vira-Narasimha in 8. 1267. Language 
and alphabet, Telugii.® 

(10) Siikurmam stone-inscnption (x). — Incised on the 
14th pillar in the same mandxipa. It records the 'gift of orna- 
ments, etc., by Gahgamba, the wife of king Nrsiniha in Saka 

1271. ’ Language and alphabet as in No. 5 * 

(11) Srikurmam stone-inscription (xi) —Inscribed as No. 
10. It records some gifts for offerings by Kommi-devamma in 
the 28tli year of Vlradivira-Narasimha in S. 1271. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(12) SriJiurmam stone-inscription (xii).— Inscribed on the 
39th pillar in the same mandapa. It ‘ records that Gahgadevl- 
and SitadevI appointed one dancing-master and two dancing- 
girls.’ Language and alphabet, Telugu.*' 

(13) Snhuimam stone-inscription (xiii). — Inscribed on the 
45th pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of a lamp 
by a merchant in the 29th year of Vlradivira-Narasimha in S. 

1272. Language and alphabet,|as in No. 5.' , 


> Ibid, p. 22. No. 368 
■ Ihtd, p. 22, No. 844. 

’ Ibid, p 20, No. 319. 

* Ibid, No. 309. Hultzsch read the date 

• MSB. p. 20, No, 310. 

° Ibid, p. 21, No. 348. 

Ibid, p. 22, No. 386. 

62 


as 12(4)4; but see JASB, 1008, p. 181. 
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According to the Puri plates Narasimha III ruled for 24 
years. ^ Nothing definite is known about the political incidents 
of this reign. He appears to have had at least 3 queens. The 
inscriptions mentioned above give us the following names : (i) 
Ganga-devI, Gangamba, or Gangambika. {ii) Kommi-devI or 
Kommi-devamma of inscriptions Nos. 4 and 11, possibly 
another queen. The Puri plates name as 3rd queen (m) Kamala- 
devl, the mother of his successor Bhanudeva III.^ 

Only three inscriptions of Bhanudeva HI have so far been 
discovered : 

(1) Siikurmam stone-mscnption (i). — Incised on the 19th 
pillar in the same mandapa as above. It lecords the gift of a 
lamp in the 3rd year of Pratapa-vIra-Banudeva sic[ ! ] in S. 
1276. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(2) Srillurmani stone-mscnption (ii). — Incised on the 24th 
pillar in the same mandapa. It ‘ records that the king gave 
images of Vlra-Narasirhhadeva and of Gangambika, which were 
holding lamps, and some land, in Brada-Ftsai/a,’ in the 3r,d year 
of Vira-Bhanudeva, in S, 1275. Language, Sanskrit.* 

(3) Srikurmam stone-insciiption {in). — Incised on the 33rd 
pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of a lamp by an 
inhabitant of Koduru, in the 3rd year of VIra-Banudeva [sic !] 
in S. 1275. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

The Pun plates assign to Bhanudeva III a reign of 26 
years.® Several foreign invasions seem to have taken place 
during his reign. In c. 1353 A.D., Shams ud-DIn Ilyas Shah, 


‘ This does not agree with the inscriptions mentioned above, which give him 28 
years. M Ohakravarti, following his usual arguments, places him between iSaka 1249-60 
and 1274-75 ; see JASB, 1903, p. 133. 

’ With the titles of Vira and Fratapa-vira. 

» MER. p 20, No. 816. 

* Ibid, p. 21, No 324. Hnltzscb read the date as 1234; but see JASB, 1908, p. 184. 

' AfER, p 21,No. 336. 

° According to M. Chakravarti’s calcnlstjoDS, bis inscriptions give ue Saka 1274-76 
as his first year From the inscriptions of bis successors he fixed upon 1300-01 as his last 
year. See JASB, 1903, pp. 134 fl 
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the Sultan of Bengal, is reported to have invaded Jaj-nagar and 
there to have taken many elephants and much plunder.* The 
chronicle of the Portuguese writer Fernao Niiniz (c. 1535-37 
A.D.) records a tradition that Bukka I of Vijayanagara (c. 1343- 
79 A.D.) took the kingdom of Orya, which is very great.’ * 
But the most important invasion during Bhanudeva’s reign was 
that undertaken by the Delhi Sultan FIruz Shah, c. 1360 A.D.® 
The following interesting account of Jajnagar and this expedition 
is supplied by the Ta' nlh-i-FlnizsMln of Shams-i-Siraj. 

“ The Sultan left his baggage at Karra and proceeding from 
thence he hastened to Jajnagar which place he reached by making 
successive marches through Bihar. The country of Jajnagar was 
very prosperous and happy. The author’s father who was in the 
royal suite, informed the writer that it was in a very flourishing 
state, and the abundance of corn and fruit supplied all the 
wants of the army and animals, so that they recovered from the 
hardship of the campaign. Sultan Firuz rested at BanarasI,* 
an ancient residence of the arrogant Ksis. At that time the 
Kai of Jajnagar by name Adaya, ® had deemed it expedient to 


» CHI, Vol III, p. 263. 

° Sewell, A Forgotten Empue {.Viirignnngai), Loodoa, 1900, pp. 29, 291 and 300. 

’ The Muslim historian gives the date of the expedition as 760'62 H See TN, Vol. 
I, pp 591.92, fn 4 

* This IB probably the same as the Yaranan-hatalca or Varanatt-kalaka 
of the Puri grants. See J45B, 1895, p 149, plate VI, obverse, Iinee 11-12, 
p. 151, plate VI, obverse, line 4, Some have identified it with the present Cuttack. Both 

Buda'SnT and Pirishta say that Firuz crossed the river Mabanadi ( ) 

before he reached this city. According toFinsbta (see Briggs' Translation, Vol 1,462) 
( Bauares! ) and Buda'unI [Btbholheca Jndica, 1868, Vol. I, p. 2471 

BeDaroB was tbe capital of tbe Prince of Jajnagar , but the TN, in tbe brat half of the 13th 
century, gives the name of the capital of 'Jaj-nagar’ as Umurdan ( ) or Armardan 
(vtl'yji )• See Vol n, p. 763 ; Vol I, p. 588 fn These may have been capitals of 
the Ganga kings in Orissa. Tbeii chief capital was doubtless Eahbganagara (mod. 
Makhalingam). Note the difference of spelling BanarasI and BarSnau which is also 
known to Sanskrit records. 

' The name is given in the Text {Bibliotheca Indtca, 1888, p. 164, as Adlsar, Udlsar, 

Ad&ya, or Uddaya ( ~ )• There is no doubt that Bhanudeva III was tbe 

reigning king. I cannot suggest how this'name can be connected with him. 
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quit BaranasT,^ and to take up his residence elsewhere, so Sultan 
Piruz occupied his place. The writer has been informed that 
there were two forts in Baranasi each populated by a large 
number of people. The Eais were Brahmans, and it was held 
to be a religious duty that every one who succeeded to the title of 
the Eal at Jajnagar should add something to these forts. They 
had thus grown very large. 

“ The cowardly Eal of Jajnagar, when he heard of the 
approach of the Sultan’s army, embarked on board a boat in 
great alarm, and took refuge in the water.'* All his country 
was thrown into confusion — some of the inhabitants were made 
prisoners, others fled to the hills. Their horses (.burda) and 
cattle became the spoil of the army. Those who accompanied 
the Sultan relate that the numbers of animals of every kind 
were so great that no one cared to take them. Two jitals was 
the price of a horse {btirda); as for cattle, no one would buy 
them. Sheep were found m such countless numbers, that at 
every halt great numbers were slaughtered. If any were not 
required, they were left behind, because a plentiful supply was 
sure to be found at the next stage. The author has mentioned 
these matters to show the prosperity of the country. He has 
further been informed that the inhabitants had spacious houses 
and fine gardens, they had even gardens and walks within 
their houses, and fruit trees, flowers, etc., were cultivated 
therein. 

» * * * » 

“ The Sultan left BanarasI with the intention of pursuing 
the Eal of Jajnagar, who had fled to an island in the river, 
having let loose a fierce elephant to occupy the attention of his 
enemies and to divert them from pursuing them. For three 
days the army was actively engaged in endeavouring to take him 


' See above, p. 491, {a. 4. 

’ According to Firiehta (Briggs’ Trans., Vol I, p. 4S2)7and Bud&’unl, the Raja fled 
towards Talang or ‘.Tnlingana’ (Talinganab), le,, Telingana. 
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alive, but failed. By the Sultan’s orders he was then slain, 

and the Sultan with his army entered the fort.^ 

* * * % * 

“ After the hunt was over, the Sultan directed his attention 
to the of Jajnagar, and entering the palace where he dwelt 
he found many fine buildings. It is reported that inside the 
Eal’s fort there was a stone idol which the infidels called Jagan- 
nath, and to which they paid their devotions. Sultan Firuz in 
emulation of Mahmud Subuk-tigln, having rooted up the idol, 
carried it away to Delhi, where he subsequently had it placed 
in an ignominious position. The Sultan then resolved upon pur- 
suing the Ral into his island; but the Ral sent some of his 
Brahmans {patar) to wait upon the Sultan. As Sultans consult 
with their clear-sighted ministers, so do rcm, rmias, and zamin- 
dars take counsel with their mahtas on matters of war In the 
country of Jajnagar the mahtas are called pdtars, and the Rai 
of Jajnagar had twenty pdtars, otherwise called mahtas, under 
whose advice he conducted the affairs of "his State. In great 
fear, the Ral sent five of these pdtars to wait on the Sultan, and 
make his submission, they represented, with much respect, that 
the Ral had long been a dependant and subject of the Sultan, 
and they desired to ascertain the Sultan’s intentions 

“ When the Sultan had heaid what they had to say, he 
replied that his intentions had been friendly. He had received 
certain information that elephants were as numerous as sheep in 
the jangal round the Ral’s dwelling, and he had proceeded thither 
for the purpose of hunting. When he approached the Ral fled 
in alarm, and took refuge in his islands. What was the cause 
of this flight? After explanations the Rai sent twenty mighty 
elephants as an offering, and agreed to furnish certain elephants 
yearly in payment of revenue. The Sultan then sent robes and 
insignia by the mahtas to the Rai, he granted robes to them also, 
and then returned home. After this the SultSn started oni his 


‘ Here follows sn account of the Sultao’s elephant hunt in a neighbouring jangal. 
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return, taking with him, from the two countries of LakhnautI 
and Jajnagar seventy-three elephants, having stayed two years 
and seven months in those territories. 

One of the factors that helped to save Orissa from spoliation 
in the hands of the Turks for such a long time is bro'dght out 
by the account of the retreat of Sultan Firiiz Shah. We are 
told by Shams-i-Siraj that on his way home the Sultan lost his 
way and that for six months “ the army ascended mountain 
alter mountain, and passed through jangals and hills until they 
were quite in despair and utteily worn out with the fatigues of 
the march. No road was to be found, nor any grain. Provi- 
sions became very scarce, and the army was reduced to the verge 
of destruction.'’ ^ 

The account of Jajnagar quoted above bears tesimony to the 
wealth and prosperity of Orissa under the reign of Bhanudeva 
III. In spite of the claims of the Muslim historian, the 
invasion of Firuz does not seem to have been anything but a 
plundering raid. There is at least no foundation for the state- 
ment that the Jajnagar Rai ‘ had long been a dependant and 
subject of the Sultan.’ The fact that the Sultan was satisfied 
with only 20 elephants after his costly expedition may be accept- 
ed as ail indication of his failure to achieve any permanent 
success. As the Sultan represented it, it was intended and it 
probably ended merely in an elephant-hunt. 


* Elliot, Vol. Ill, pp 312-15 The CHI, Vol HI. p. 178 says that the king of 
JajDagar ‘tool ship /or port in the coast of Telingana’ and that Firuz reached Pun, occupied 
the Baja’s palace and sent the great idol to Delhi These statements are not supported 
by Shams-i-Sir&j, Firishta and Tiuda’unI however state that the Baja fled towards 
Telinganah. But these are very late. The idol of Jagannatfaa maj have belonged to the 
private chapel of king’s palace at Banaras! 

* Ibid, p 315 ; see on this point my ‘ Notes on War,’ Jlr, Vol. XIV, 1927, pp. 16-16. 
Apparently the Sult&n on bis return journey tried a shorter route following the Mabanadi 
valley. Shams-i-Siraj tells us that be proceeded 'along the banks of a river like the Jihun.’ 
ElUot, Vol III, p 316. According to Firista, Firuz " on his way was met by the Baja of 
Beerbhoom, who presented him with 37 elephants and other valuable presents in consider- 
ation of his not ravaging his territories " — Briggs' Trans., Vol I, p. 452. 
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Bhanudeva III was succeeded by Narasimha IV * his son 
by the queen Hlra-devI, of the Caiukya family. The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inscnption (i). — Incised on the 26th 
pillar in the Tiruciittumandapa in the Kurmesvara temple at Sri- 
kurmam. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of 
Vira-Narasimha in S. 1301. Language and alphabet are de- 
scribed as Sanskrit and Telugu.* 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ti). — Incised on the 27th 
pillar in the same maifdapa. It records the gift of an image 
holding a lamp in the 4th year of Vira-Narasimha in S. 1302. 
Language and alphabet as in No. 1.® 

(3) Pun grant (i). — This was found ‘ in the Math Tirmali 
opposite to the northern gate of the temple of Jagannath ’ at 
Pun. The record is incised on 7 plates. ‘ With the exception 
of the first and last plates the other plates are covered with 
writing on both sides and contain 24 lines on each side.’ They 
have ring-holes in the middle of the left side, but the ring is 
‘ not forthcoming.’ The grant opens with Om namah Sivaija. In 
its introductory portion the genealogy of the Gaugas is traced 
from Visnuj as in No. 9 of Narasiihhadeva II. Only the 
names from Bhanudeva II to Narasimhadeva IV are new in 
this document. It records the grant by the last prince of 
the village of Kimnan-grama ‘ in the Uttava-Klianda Kalabho, 
worth 900 madhas of gold, to Mahapatra Naraharidasa. The 
grant is dated in the 8th anka year of the donor, in 3aka 


‘ Sometimes written Nrairfiha ; both the forms are found in the same grant; JASB, 
1895, p. 147, line 12 from the bottom , line 4 from the bottom on p. 148 and line 9 on 
p. 149 from the top. He also bore the title of Vira. In his grant he is called CaturdaiO’ 
bhuvanidhtpatt, 

> MEB, p. 21, No. 826. 

> Ibid, No. 329. 

* Name changed into yijaya-NarasiihhapTiia at the time of the grant; JASB, IBSb, 
p. 149, plate VI (obverse). 
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1306 (A.D. 1384) and issued from Var3nasi-kataka. It was 
inscribed by Durgadasa/ 

(4) Puri grant {ii). — This was found ‘in the Mapi SaAkara- 
nanda, about half a mile to the south of the Jagannath temple, 
and close to the old palace of the Puri Rajas.’ It was ificised on 
7 plates, but the 5th is missing. The introductory portion is 
nearly the same as in No 3. It records the grant by the 
same donor of the village of Saiso in the Odamolomadana- 
Khanda and Radaso-o in the E-Visaya to the Acarya Devaratha. 
It was issued fro 01 Varanasi-kataka in the 22nd and 23rd anha 
jears of the donor in SaKa 1316 (for 1317), i.e., A.D. 1395 and 
was inscribed by Gurudasa Senapati.® 

(5) Srtkarmam stone-inscription (lii). — Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the gift of 
a lamp by a meichant in the 18th year, Vlra-Narasiihha in 
S. 1324 (A.D. 1403). Language and alphabet as in No. 1 ® 

(Q) Srikiirmam ^tone-inscription (w). — Incised on the 3rd 
pillar in the same mandapa as above This is in Telugii and 
according to M. Ghakravarti is dated m S. 1346 (9) ‘ 

Nothing definite is known about the events of his reign 
from the inscriptions mentioned above. His inscriptions give 
dates ranging from Saka 1301 to 1324 (c. A.D. 1379-1402). 
If tlie reading of the inscription No 6 is correct, his reign 


‘ Edited by II Oliakravarti, USB, 1813, Vol XiXIV, pp 128 ft. He identified 
two villages named Bhakliarsalii and MuKulonda, whicb are mentioned by the grant in 
describing the boundaries of the villages granted, with two modern villages of the same 
name in the Pun district, %btd, p, 135. 

“ Edited by M Ghakravarti in JASB, 1895, Vol LXIV, pp 128 ff He locates the 
boundary villages of the grant approximately at 85° 56' 45" long by 20* 10' 17" lat. 
on the left side of the river Bhargavl and close to the P W D Bungalow at Khirkhia. 
According to Rielhorn the date of the grant is irregular. He has shown that the various 
dates in the grant correspond to Christian dates as follows ' Ank»year 22, Saka 1317= A.D. 
1395; anka year 23 = A.D. 1396, same year Mlna.Sainkrantt=h.Ti 1397. See El, 
Vol. V, Appendix, p. 54, No. 370. 

» MER, p. 20, No. 299. 

* Ibid, p 19, No. 279; JASB, 1903, p. 136 Hultzsch read the date as ^aka 1314. 
The inscription is damaged ; it may have belonged to sdtoe successor of Narasimha IV. 
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may have extended up to about A.D. 1424. During this 
period there is evidence of a number of raids by Muslim rulers 
on Orissa. Sultan Firuz Bahmanl is said to have entered 
Jajnagar m A.H. 815 (A.D. 1412) and carried ofiE a number 
of elephants.^ The A’in-i-Ahhail lecords a romantic account 
of an invasion of Jajnagar by Husani ud-Din Hoshang, the 
second independent king of Malwa (c. 1405-35 A.D.). We are 
told that ‘on one occasion cunningly disguised as a merchant, 
he set out for Jajnagar. The rulei of that country, accompanied 
by a small retinue, visited the caravan. Hoshang took him 
prisoner and hastened back. While journeying together, 
Hoshang told him that he had been induced to undertake this 
expedition in order to procure a supply of elephants and added 
that if his people attempted a rescue,’ the prince’s life should 
pay the penalty. The piince therefore, sending for a number 
of valuable elephants, presented them to him and ivas set at 
liberty.* Malik Saiwar, Khwaj.i Jahan, the first Bharql king 
of Jaunpur (c. 1394-1399 A D.), may have also invaded 
Jajnagar, lor he is reiiortcd to have compelled both Lakshana- 
^atI and Jajnagar to pay him tribute.® 

The period of about ten }ears (c. 3ii7ca 1340-1350) that follows 
the reign of Narasimha IV is one of the daikcst jicriods in the 
history of Orissa. No inscriptions have yet been discovered of any 
other member of his family. According to the Madla-Panp, the 
last king of the Ganga family was Bhanudeva (IV ?), surnamed 
Akata-Ahatd , or accordingto another version Matta. When he died, 
his minister Kapilendr a also called (Kapilesvara) usurped the throne 
and founded the Surya-vamSa.* The inscriptions of Kapilesvara, 
the founder of the Solar dynasty, show that his reign commenced 
from Saka 1356-57, or A.D. 1434-35. The history of Orissa 
from the foundation of the Solar dynasty till its conquest by the 
Muslims is comparatively well known. The five kings of this 

1 TN, Vol I, p. 692 fn. » AAK, Vol. II, p. 219. 

3 JASB, 1903, p 139. ‘ Jbtd 

63 

« • 
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lineage ruled for more than a century (c, 1434-1542 A..D.)-* They 
were then followed by the four kings of the Bhoi dynasty, who 
reigned for about 17 years (c. 1542-1539 A.D.).^ The last Bhoi 
king was murdered by Mukundadeva Hancandra, a Telugu by 
birth. “ It was during the reign ol this Telugu r^ler that 
Ilahabad Kalapahar, the general of Sultan Sulayman Karrani of 
Bengal, invaded the country. In the confusion that followed 
Mukundadeva was killed. The Muslims annexed Orissa about 
1568 A.D. 


1 Solar Dynasty (i) Eapilendra alias Kapileavara Bhramaravara (c 1134-1436 to 
I 1469-70 A D ) 

(ii) Purusottamj (c 1469-70 to 1496-07 AD) 

(lit) Frataparudra (c. 1496-97 to 1539-40 A.D ) 


(is) Kaluadeva (v) KakbSruadeva (c. 1541-42) 

(e 1539-40 to 1541- 
42 A D.) 


For their macriptions. ace I A, Vol XX, pp 390-93; ibtd, Vol I, pp. 355-50; El, 
Vol XH, pp. 218-21 ; JASS, 1900, pp 173 ff. , ibid, 1893, pp 88-104 ; MEE, Nos 248, 
274, 313, 317, SIS, 346, 347, 365 aod 366 , Swell’s Shetch of the Dynasties of Southern 
India, pp 48 and 119 ; Hunter, History of Orissa, Vol. II, Appendix VIII, p 193. . 


^ Bhoi Dynasty . (t) Govindadeva ..minister of (m) above, (c. 1641-42 to 1549 A D. ?) 

(it) Caka Fratapadeva (c. 1649-1557 A.D ?) 

! 

I I 

(til) Narasimharaya Jena (to) Baghui&ma Jena (c. 1557 

(c. 1667 A.D. 7) to 1669-60 A.D. ?) 


3 Telugu Dynasty : Mukundadeva Hancandra (c. 1669-68 A.D.) 
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Lists of Kings and Genealogical Tables. 
(Dates Approximate.) 

I The Somavamiis of Kosala (c. 950-1125 A.D ) : 

Sivagupta I 

Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya 

I ^ i 

Dirgharava 


MahasLvagupta II Yayiiti 

Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratba Apavara 
? 

Mahasivagupta III ( ?) 

? 

Mahabhavagupta III(?) 


I 

Vioitravirya 

Abhiiuanyu 


Can^ihara 

I =Kolava1a 
Uddyotakesarin. 


/’II. The Karas of Tosall (a. 750-1050 A.D .) : 

Ksemankara 

6n-Bharasaha Sivakara I alias Sivankara 
I =Jayavali-devi. 
Subhakara I 

I =Madhava-devi 
fiivakara II 

Unmatta-simha, or Unmatte-kesarin. 
(In his family) 

Mangapada (?) and others. 

? 

Jagattunga 
(In his line) 

Sala^atuhga 

Gayadatuhga 

? 

(In their family) 

Lonabhara or Lolabhara 
_! 


KuBumabhara ' Lalitabhara 

I =Tribhuvana-mahadevi 


Santikara Subhakara II 

I =Gauri(?) 


Dai^^i'i^Bibadevi 
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ni. The Bhanjaa (c. SOO-MOO AD): 

IV. The mkts (c, 850-950 A.D .) : 

Kancanastambha 
Kalahastambha Vikramaditya 
Ea^aatambha aliaa Kulaatambha 
Banastambha (?) 

Jayaslambha 

Nidayastambha 

V. The Bailodbhdvaa (o. 600-925 A.D,): 

•VI. The Gaiigasic 650-1485 A.D.) : 

Vlrasimba of Kolahalapura 

I i i i ; 

Kamarnava I | Gunamaval MSrasiihba VajrahaBtal 

I 

Danar^ava 

I 

Eamamava II 

I ■ 

Eanamava 

I 

Vajrabasta II 
Kamarnava III 

Gu^ar^ava II, or Gu^amabar^aTa 
Vairahasta III 

I 

I .1 I I = ] 

Jitabkusa EaligalankuSa Gundama I Kamarnava IV Vinayaditya 

VajrahaBta IV 
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As this inscription is extremely fragmentary, it is at present 
impossible to say whether the princes named in it were them- 
selves rulers of Kanauj or were feudatories of the rulers of that 
city Moie definite information about the local rulers of Kanauj 
during this period is supplied by the Set Mahet stone-inscription 
of Vidyadliara dated in (V)' Samoat 1170 (A. D. 1119-20) and 
the Budaim stone-inscription of the Rastrakiita Lakhanapala.® 
The former record refers itself to the time of king Madana, son 
of Gopala, the loid of Gadhipura It is quite likely that Gopala 
and Madana are identical with the two princes of the same name 
in the Badaun inscription.® As Madana is the Gth king, and the 
5th in lineal descent from Candra, the founder of this line, we 
can approximately assign the beginnings of the dynasty to the 
second half of the 11th century A. D It is probable that, taking 
advantage of the confusion which prevailed in the Ganges- Jumna 
valley from the second decade of the 11th century onwards, this 
Rastrakuta family may have for some tune become masters of 
the territory from Budaun to Kanaii] Whether however its 
princes at any time exercised the lull rights of sovereign rulers, 
may be questioned Though there is no definite evidence, yet it is 
hardly to be doubted that they had to bow before the victorious 
arms of Laksmi-Karna. The death of Laksmi-Karna in c. 1070 
A. D., also did not grant them any long respite from foreign 
interference For within two decades of the death of the Kalacuri 
prince a new imperial power arose in the Gauges- Jumna valley 
which by (V) Samoat 1148 (A.D. 1090) had already extended 
itself from Benares to Kanauj * This was the dynasty which 
came to be known as the Gahadavalas ' 


* Y = Vtlcrama. JASB, Vol LXI, Part I, Extra No., pp. 57-64. 

» El, Vol. I, pp. 61-66» 

’ JASB. 1926, Vol. XXI (N. S ), p 106. 

* El, Vol IX, pp, 302.06. 

‘ Id the Saioatb inscription of Eumaro-devI, the family is described as Kiaira-taMa ; 
El, Vol TX, p.824, V 14. On this tnbe, see AB, Vol I, p. 139, Vol. IT, pp. 980 if, ; also 
Crooke, Tribes and Castes, N, W P • 

64 
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The origin of the Gahaclavalas, like that of many other dy- 
nasties of Northern India, is shrouded in mystery. The genealo- 
gical lists in their grants trace their pedigree to one Yasovigraha, 
who IS said to have come to this earth when the kings of 
the solar race had gone to heaven.' This statement may con- 
tain a hint that Yas'ovigiaiia flourished after the downfall of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara kings, who traced their descent from the 
sun.® There is however nothing to indicate that Yasovigraha 
was a royal personage None of the numerous Gahadavala 
grants ever give him any royal titles. We are only told that 
he was ‘a noble (personage) .(who) by his plentiful splendour 
(was) as it were the sun incarnate.’ ® The next person who is 
mentioned in the genealogical lists is Mahicandra.' In some 
grants his name stands at the head of the pedigree with the addi- 
tional information that he was born in the Gahadavala lineage.’ 
We arc told that he ‘defeated the host of his enemies, and by en- 
trusting to his arm the whole buiden of the earth, fiesa enjoyed 
permanent comfort ’ Though Mahicandra also is not given any 
royal titles, the above passage probably indicates that he became 
a petty chief by dint of his military prowess. But the person 
who leally founded the fortunes of the family was Candradeva,’ 
llic son of Mahicandra. In most of the grants of the Gahadavalas 
Candj'adeva IS said to have acquired sovereignty over Kanyakubja' 
01 Grulhipura ‘ by the prowess of his own arms ’ {ni]a-hhuiopar- 

'■ 14, Vol. XVIII, p 11, line 1 

* El, Vol VIII, p 150, fn 1 The Rahan grant of Govinclacandra seem to indicate 
that the Gahadavalas flourished when the two great regal families, sprung from the Moon 
and the Sun, had perished, lA, 1889, p. 15, hne 2 The Lunar family may be the Tripuri 
Ealacuris see', infra. 

® lA, Vol XVIII, pp 11-19, lines 1-2 

‘ El, Vol IX. p 301, line 2; Vol IV, p 100, line 2 ; Vol. II. p 361, line 2 ; lA, Vol 
XVIII, p, 11, line 2, etc. Also known as Mahlyala, Mahiala and Mahitala, see El, Vol. 
H, p* S59, line2 ; 14, Vol XIV, p 103, lino 2 , Vol. XVIH, p. 16, line 2, according to 
B. L. Ultra also Mahiala, see JA8B, 1873, p, 821. 

* lA, Vol. XVIII, p. 16 : Vol. XIV, p. 103, etc 

“ Also known as Candraditya {El. Vol XIV, p. 194, line 14) ; sometimes simply as 
NarapatilCandra {El, Vol. IX, p. 324, V. 14) 

’ Sometimes also spelt Eanyakubja or Eanyakubja 
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pta). The Basahi plate of Govindacandra supplies us with some 
details about Candradeva’s rise It tells us that when on the 
death of king Bhoja and king Kama, the world became troubled, 
he ‘came to the rescue and became king and established Ins capi- 
tal at Kan/akub]a ’ ' It is generally accepted that the Kama of 
this passage is the great Kalacuri king LasmI-Karna, who died 
sometime before 1072 A. D ® The earliest known date of Can- 
dradeva is V. S. 11-18, eorrespoiidiiig to A D. 1090 ® It is 
therefoie almost certain that he established himself as a sove- 
reign ruler some time dining the period 1072-1090 A. D. The 
claim that he made Kanau] his capital must liowcvei be accepted 
with some limitations 'I’lie Set Mabel inscription of Vidyadhara, 
dated iii A. D 1119-20, shows that the local riileis of Kanauj 
on that date and in the years immediately picceding it were not 
the Galiadavalas but the Eastiakfitas Gopaki and Madana.* 
Gopala IS described iii tins lecoid as Gadhipiiradhipa. The 
fact that Madana is not given this epithet may possibly indicate 
that he was no longei a sovereign ruler, but a feudatoiy of the 
Galiadavalas.® But the fact remains that the local rulers of 
Kaiiau] from the time of Candradeva onwaids were the Eastraku- 
tas. It istheiefoie likely that, though by reason of its importance 
■'Kanauj was regarded as one of the capitals of the Gahadavalas, 
• they habituallyiesided in some other city. |I suggest that this city 
was Benares ® It is significant that a very large number of the 
Gahadavalas* inscriptions have been discovered near Benares, and 
these record grants of land near that sacred city. In the Muslim 


' lA, 1885, pp. 102-03, lines 2-5 Bbo]a of this passage is taken by some to be the 
Paramara Bboja But as the Babau plate of Govindacandra says that the GahadavSlas 
flourished after the destruction of tiic Lunai and the Solar royal families, it has been sug- 
gested that Bboja may be the great Gurjara-Pratihara ruler of that name. See Eielborn, 
I A, Vol. XVIII, p. 16 , also lOQ, March, 1929, pp. 89-90. 

* See infra, my chapter on the Haibayas, 

* V.S = Vikrama Saihvat. El, Vol. IX, p. 804. 

* JASB, 1892, pp. 68 ff. 

= IHQ, March, 1929, p. 91. 

“ First suggested by V Smith, Oxford History of India, 1923, p. 195. 
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chronicles the Gahaclavalas were known as kings of Benares.^ 
Candella inscriptions also seem to refer to them as rulers of Kasl.^^ 
Under the circumstancesj the assumption of the title ‘ lord of Ka- 
nyakubja’ may be explained by the fact that the halo of imperialism 
probably still lingered on the battered tnnets of the forts of 
Kanau]. The person who acquired its sovereignty could therefore 
flatter himself with the belief that he was the overlord of North- 
ern India The area under the control of Candradeva is possibly 
indicated by the claim, uniformly made in many Gahadavala 
grants “ that he protected the holy places (tlriha) of Kasi, 
Kusika, Uttara-Kosala, and Indrasthana.^ If the suggestion 
of Hall, that Indrastliana is to be identified with Indraprastha 
or old Delhi, be accepted, this would show that ^Dandradeva 
became practically the ruler of nearly the whol^area now 
known as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The 
expansion of the Gahadavalas’ power, at least in the eastern 
portion of U.P., must have been largely at the expense of the 
Kalacuns. I have suggested elsewhere that the Ivalacun 
conteniporaiy of Candradeva was probably Yasah-Karna (c 1073- 
1125 A.D ) ® Candradeva’s conflict with the Kalacuns may 
be'Thcli^led by the former’s claim to have defeated Narapati, 
Gajapati, Tiisankupati, Giripati, and Pancala rulers. ®^The 
first two titles figure among the epithets assumed by • 
Yasah-Karna. 

The following grants have so far been discovered for his 
reigni: 

(1) Gandravati gmnt (i ). — It ‘ was found on the inner slope 
of the left bank of the Ganges, near the water’s edge, under 

y Elliot, Vol. II, pp. 250 ff. 

See mfra, my chapter on the Candellas 
ySI, Vol.flX, p. 304, line 6; I A, Vol. XVIH, p. 11, lines 3-4. 

1 ^ I.e., Benares, Eanyakubja, Ayodbya, and probahly Indraprastha (or ancient Delhi) ; 
see Kielborn in I A, Vol. XVIII, p. 13, fn. S3 

Bee infra, my chapter on the Haihayas 
• El, Vol XIV, p 193, lines 11-12. 
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the fort at Candravati/ in the Benares district.’ The inscrip- 
tion contains 23 lines, inscribed on one side of a single plate. 
The ring which passes through a hole in the upper part of the 
plate carries a circular seal with the figure in relief of a Garuda 
with the Jiody of a man and the head of a bird and facing to 
the proper right. Across the centre of the seal is the legend : 
;§nvadac-{Snmac)-Gand}adeiah, and at the bottom there is a 
conch-shell. The grant opens with Om svash, and then in the 
first verse invokes the goddess Next follow's the genealogy 

of the donor from Yasovigraha The inscription in its formal 
part, records the grant of the Vadagava-grrlnio ^ in the Vavana- 
PattaJd to the Brahman Varunesvaya (ra Sarman by Ph.-M.- P.- 
Parama-malie^Dara - Jiijn - bhiijoprn jil((-S)T-Kanyakub]adhipatya- 
^ri-Candradeva. The donor before making the gift bathed in 
the neighbourhood of Sauri-N.irayana after worshipping the 
Sun and Vasudeva. The occasion of the grant was a lunar 
eclipse in (V) S 1 148 (A D 1090).® The inscription was 
written by Thakkura Mahanathda ‘ 

(2) Gandravati grant (ii). — Found as No. 1, enclosed in 
a strong box of stone. The inscription contains 90 lines, 
inscribed on one side of 5 iilates. The seal and the introductory 
portion of the grant are as in No. 1. It records the grant 
of the Pattala of Kathehall ® ‘ wnth the exception of certain 
villages formerly given to temples. Brahmans, etc.’ ® to 600 


^ Now pionounced CbandrsutI It is a village on the Ganges in the Pargana of 
Eatehir, some 14 miles from the district headquarters ; El, Vol XIV, p 192. 

* Chbote Iial identifies it with mod Baragaon, a village 11 miles N W. of Benares; 
El, Vol rx, p. 801 

‘ On the date see ihtd, pp 803-01. 

* Edited by Sten Eonow, BI, Vol. IX, pp 302-305 Turugha^^da occme for tbe 
first time in this grant. We reserve all discnssion on this word and other economic 
terms for the 8rd volume of the present work. 

* It was bounded by the rivers Gomatf, Bbaglrattil and Varana. The Pattala has been 
identified with mod Eatehir, the largest pargana of Benares; El, Vol. XIV, p. 103 

” For the list of these villages s^ lines 26-30 
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Brahmaus,* in (V) Samoat 1150 (A.D. 1093), by the same 
donor as iii No. 1 He further granted the village of Sarisoda 
in the Brhadihevainkanai [stc ^^-Pattcild for the residence of 
the doneiR. The grant was made by the donor after bathing 
at the Svargadvrira-ftrt//a ^ at the confluence of the Sa'^ayu and 
Gharghaia in Ayodhya, also called Uttara-Kos'ala The writer 
was Hrdayadhara. The grant ends with the statement : 
“What should I speak of the king Candra, by the sound 
produced from whose coppei-plate giants given to Biahmanas 
and divinities at the time of being engraved with rows of closely 
written lines, the universe has become deafened.”® 

(3) Bengal Asiatic Socicitfs giant. — Find-spot unknown 
The inscription contains 24 lines, incised on one side of a single 
plate Beal as in No 1 This inscription belongs to Madana- 
pfila but records the giant of the village of Ahuama in the 
Dhanesaramaiia-Patfa/d to the Brahman Vamanasvami-Sarman 
by his Eatliei Candradeva in (V) S. 1154 (A D. 1097). The 
grant was made by Candiadeva ‘ after having bathed in the 
Ganges at the ghat of the divine holy Trilocana at Benares.’* 

(1) Gandiavati giant {ui ) — Found with No. 2 It con- 
tains 27 lines, incised on one side of a single plate. Seal as 
usual It begins with the remark that ‘ this grant was made 
aftci .1 munificent gift of gold and other valuables equal to the 
king’s weight {tuld-pinasa) and a thousand cows before the 
image of the god Adi-Kesava.’ The introductory portion is 
as usual. ■The inscription records the grant of 30 villages in 
the Brhadrhevaratha [sic 1}-Pattald and two villages in the 
Kathehali-Pf/ttrtZa to the donees of No. 2 above. It also 
records the dedication of the village of Majauda, situated in 


‘ For a list ol tbe donees, thsir {{otras and the localities mentioned in the plate 
with suggested identifications, see Sahni’s chart. BI, Vol. XTV, pp 200-09. Most of 
tbe places were situated near Benares and Chandrautl. 

“ One of the ghats of Vyodhya still bear this name ; El, Vol XIV, p 193. 

’ Edited by E R Sahni, El, Vol. XIV, pp 193-96. 

* Edited by Eielhorn, 14, Vol XVIII, pp. 9-14 
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the Vamkanai-Pattala, for the maintenance of the shrine of 
Candra-madhava ^ at Candravati.* The grant is dated in (V) 
S. 115G (A.D. 1100). The donoi before making the grant 
bathed at the ghat of Adi-Kesava at the confluence of the Gaiiga 
and Yarana. It was engraved by Madhava.® 

Candradeva** was succeeded by liis son Madanapala,* some 
time before 1104 A.D. The following giants of his time are 
known. 

(1) Basaln grant. — It was found in the A'llla ge of Basahi 
two miles to the NE. of the headquarters toun of the BTdBnna 
Tahsil (Etawah district, IhP.)^ It contains lines, incised on 
one side of a single plate The ciiculai seal has the usual figures 
and emblems The inscription opens with an invocation to 
Yisnu under the names Vasudeva and Damodara, and then gives 
the genealogy of the family from Mahiala to Madanapala. His 
son was the Bajaputra Govindacandra. The inscription then 
records that Ma7iurd]aputra Govindacandra after bathing in the 
river Yamuna at Asatika ® and having worshipped the Sun, Siva 
and Vasudeva, in (V) Summit liGJ (A. D. 1104), granted the 
village of Vasabhi ’’ in the JIavatl-Pfltta/a on the occasion of the 
Uttardijana SamkrUnti to the Brahman Alheka. The charter 
was written by the Pamhta Vijayadasa, with the permission of 


* A SvetSmbam .Tain (cmple in CandrauU in still Known to the loenl inhabitants as 
Candramfidho ; El, Vol XIV, p. 197 

® Probably founded and named after himself by Candradeva See ibid 

» Edited by D B. Sahni, El, Vol XIV, pp l'i7-200. 

* On the alleged friendeliip of Candradeva and the Pala prince MadanapSla and the 
former’s assistance to the latter a^'ainst the Sena king Vijsyasena [BangalSr IltUSs, 2nd 
ed., pp 312-13), see E. G Basak, IHQ, March 1929, pp 45-47. 

“ Also known as Madanadeva {lA, Vol. XVIII, p 13, line 23) and Madanacandra 
{El, Vol. IX, pp. 324, V. 14). 

” Or Asatika, not yete identified. 

’ Identified with mod. Basahi, the find-spot of the grant. The village granted was 
bounded on the east by the villages of Vandfaamaua (line 13) ( = mod. Bandbman, 3 miles to 
the east of Basahi), on the south hy the village of Pusanli ( = mod. village of the same name 
2 miles to the south of Basahi), and on the north by the village of Savabhada ( — mod. 
Sabhiid, 2} miles to the north by weat-«f Basahi) • see lA, Vol XIV, p 102. 
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the Purohita Jaguka, the Mahattaka Valhana, and the Pratihara 
Gautama.' 

(2) Kamauli grant. — This was found in a field in the village 
of f Kamauli, near the con^ience of the Ba rna and the Ganges 
at Benares. \ It contains 24 lines, incised on both- sides of 
a single plate. The opening verses (2-3) correspond with those 
of No. 1. Genealogy also the same as above. The inscription 
records that Maharajapiitra Govindacandra from his victorious 
camp {mjaya-kataka) in Visnupura, after having bathed in the 
Ganges and worshipped the same gods as in No. 1 in (V) Sam- 
vat 11G2 (A. D. 1105), granted the village of Usitha C^) in the 
Jiavati-PattaZa in the Pancala-desa to the Brahman Vllhakaya Dik- 
sita. The writer of the giant and those who consented to the 
grant are the same as in No. 1. The latter group contains an 
additional name, viz., ihe queen-mother Qayiani) Kalha-devI,^* 

(3) Messrs. Terry d- Go.*s grant. — The find-spot of this is 
unknown. In the year A. D. 1896, Prof. Bendall found it with 
Messrs. Terry & Co. of 29 Glasshouse Stieet, London, W. It 
was then being offered for sale. It closely resembles grant No. 
1 above. The inscription records that the Mahdrajm Prthvl- 
srika, after bathing in the Ganges at Benares at the Adi-Kesava- 
gluitta in (V) Samvatsara 1163 (a mistake for 1164), on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse (A. D. 1107)," granted the village of 
Bahuvara in the Bhailavata-PattaZa {Pattald ?) to the Purohita 
Devavara and other Brahmans.^ 

(4) Rahan grant. — ^Tt was discovered at a place called ^ahan 
in the Etawah district, U. P.^It contains 29 lines, incised on 


* First edited by B L. Mitra in JASB, Vol XLII, part I, pp. 314 ff, Re-edited 
by Fleet in I A, Vol. XTV, pp 101-04. 

° Edited by A. Venis, El, Tol II, pp 338-61. The name of the queen-mother is 
occasionally given as Balhana-devI, see JASB, Vol DVl, part I, pp. 113 S. ; El, Vol. V, 
pp. 114 ff. ; also tnfra, pp. 519-80. She is sometimes called Brhadrajni and sometimes 
Mahdrajm in ber son’s grants. 

^ On the date see Bendall, JRAS, 1896, p 787. 

* Noticed by Bendall, (bid, pp. 787-88, Though it is not clearly mentioned in the 
grant, the editor took the donor as the queen of Madanapala 
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one side of a single plate. The seal attached to the ring is lost. 
The inscription opens with ‘ Om Paramatmane namah’ and an 
invocation to LaksmI and Vaikuntha. In the metrical portion, 
the genealogy is traced from Mahitala to Govindacandra. The 
inscription, refers itself to the reign of Pb -M .-P.-Parama-mahei- 
vara Madanapala, whose son the Maliaiajapiitra Govindacandra- 
deva announces that the Panalia Lavarapravaha, after bathing 
in the Yamuna at the ghat of the deity Minaitha at Asatika, in 
the (Y) Sam. 1166, on the occasion of a solar eclipse (A. D. 
1109^),' gave part of the village of Eamaitha in the Siguiodha- 
Pattald to the Brahman Gimacandra. The grant was written by 
Tribhuvanapala, with the consent of the Mahattaka Gaiageya.® 
^The inscriptions noticed above are dated from A. D, 1104 to 
1109. ' The reign of Madanapala must have terminated some 
time before 1114 A. D., the first known date of Ins successor.® 
It IS rather curious that amongst the recoids so far discovered of 
Madanapala's reign no inscription has been found recording a 
grant by the king himself II we add to this the fact that in 
the grants of his successors he is always given only vague praise,* 
we may perhaps conclude that his reign was dominated by the 
masterful personality of his son Govindacandra, who was probab- 
ly already a powerful influence in the administration when his 
grandfather died, c 1100 A D. Not only were 3 out of 
the four grants practically issued by him, but the credit for all 
victorie sduring his father’s reign, which have the appearance of 
facts, is given to this prince. Thus in Madanapala’s Rahan grant 
the victories over the Gauda elephants and Hammira are said to 
have been achieved by the valour of his son Govindacandra.® 
“ The arrays of irresistible mighty large elephants from Gauda,” 
whose frontal globes were split (or cloven) by him, probably 

* On the date see Kielhorn.IA, Vol XVIII, p. 16. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, jbid, pp 14-19, 

> El, Vol. rV, pp. 101-03. 

* See for a epeoinien, El, Vol, IX, pp. 324 and 327, V, 16. 

‘ I A, Vol. XVin, p. id, lines 8-10. 

66 
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belonged to Eamapala, the last great Pala king ^ (c. 1084-1126 
A. D.). The Muslim king who is reported to have laid aside his 
enmity on seeing the display of the prince’s matchless fighting, 
certainly belonged to the Yamlnl dynasty of Ghazni and Lahore. 
These rulers from time to time tried to emulate the victories of 
Mahmud by occasionally invading the Ganges- Jumna valley. 
We have elsewhere noticed one such invasion in 1034 A. D. by 
Ahmad Niyal-tigin in the reign of Mas'ud I (c. 1030-40 A. D.) 
which penetrated as far east as Benares. Tlie Tahaqcit-i-Nasin 
mentions another such expedition in the reign of Mas'ud III 
(c. 1099-1115 A. D.). We are told that the “ ^ajib Tugha- 
tigln crossed the river Gang, in order to carry on a holy war in 
Hindustan, and penetrated to a place where except Sultan 
Mahmud, no one had reached so far with an army before. ’ ’ ® Some 
of the details of this campaign are perhaps recorded in a poem of 
Mas'ud ibn Sa‘d ibn Salman, who lived in the court of Mas*ud 
III. Salman describes Kanauj as ‘the capital of India, the 
Ka'aba of the Shamans and the Kibla of the Kafirs.’ We are told 

I 

that 'all the treasures of India go to this city as the small streams 
pour into a large river. It has armies, wealth, elephants, and 
weapons ’ Its king Malhl or Malhira was a 

powerful ruler, and as furious ‘as a hyena.’ But in spite of 
all his wealth and bravery, he was defeated by Mas'ud III and 
compelled to ransom his person by a large sum of money.^ There 
seems little doubt that it was in these conflicts with the Turkish 
king and his generals that prince Govindacandra distinguished 
himself. It is however extremely difficult to identify the 


^ Note that this cooflict of the Ftilas and Gahadavalas was merely a continuation of 
the straggle between the Palas and Gnrjara-PraMharas. 

‘ See tnfra, my chapter on the Haiheyae ; also Elliot^ Vol. H, p. 123 

* TN, Vol. I, p. 107. 

* Diwin of Salman, Ed hy Ahu.I’ Qaasim Akhvani, Teheran, 1879. I am indebted 
for the translation of the extracts to Or. Mirza of the Lucknow University. The edition 
consulted has no pagination. See for another translation of the poem, Elliot, Vol. TV, 
pp. 526-27. The name of the Eanan] ruler can alsojie written as Mulhi or Mnlhlra. 
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reigning prince of Kanauj whom Salman designates as Malhi 
or Malhlra.^ It seems possible that the text is here corrupt. 
The name intended may have been that of the Rastrakuta 
Madanapala, the local ruler of Kanauj, of whom a Budaun 
insciiptiov tells us that ‘in consequence of whose distinguished 
prowess there never was any talk of Hambira’s coming to the 
bank of the river of the gods ’ " 

The rising power of the Gahadavalas in the reign of Madana- 
pala is probably illustrated by his issue of coins of the ‘ bull and 
horsemen type ’ in billon (or copper) and base silver. On the 
obverse of these is the figure of a horseman with the legend 
Madanapala-deoa, Madana, Mada, or sometimes iSn-Ma ; on the 
reverse, a recumbent bull and the legend Mddhava-Sri-Samanta, 
Mddhaia-Sn-Sdm, Sdmanta, or simply Mddha.^ 

Madanapala had at least two queens, viz., Prtlivis'rika and 
Ealha or Ralhana-devI Govindacanclra,* his son by the latter, 
succeeded him sometime befoicllll A.D. ,The following in- 
scriptions are known lor the reign ol Govindacandra : 

Kamaiili grant (i). — This was found in the village of 
Kamau li, near t he conflu ence o f t he Barna an d G ang es at Benares. 
It contains 28 lines, incised on one side of a single plate. 
The inscription begins with an invocation of Vaikuntha and 3rV 
The metrical portion traces the genealogy of the donor. It then 
records that -Govindacandra in (V) Samvatsara 1171 


\ Dr. Barnett suggests . ^ (MabtyalaRaya). 

The acceptance of this suggestion wonld incline us to identify him with Aladanacandra's 
grand-father Mabicandra, also known as Mablyala. But the date of the latter c 1075-80 
A. D. seems too early. 

* £7, Volavala I, pp. 62 and 64, line 4. The name intended may also belong to the 
contemporary Gaha4avala Madanapala. 

’ See C7C7ilf, Vol. I, pp. 257 and 260; also Clil, p. 87. 

* Also known as Govindapala, El, Vol. IX, pp. 824 and 327, V. 16. 

‘ The editor omits the text of the first 12 lines as it was very similar to the Eamanli 
grant dated in V, S. 1182, which begins .With this invocation. 
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(A.D. 1114 ?), after bathing ini the Ganges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of Brhadviraicamaua in the 'K^l-Pattala to the 
PmoliUa Jagu Sarman.^^ 

(2) Pall grant (i). — Pound in the village of Pah in the Dhu- 
riapar pargana of Bansgaon Tahsil, Gorakhpur district, U. P. 
It IS dated in V. S. 1171, and records a grant by Govinda- 
candra. In line 13 of the grant we read : S aru mi aor^amla- 
Pathake Sirasl PattalaydmPall-grama-Piahhrti-gramesu.^ 

(3) Benares giant (i). — Pound by a contractor at Benares 
near the Bhadaini temple at a depth of about 5 feet from the 
surface. It contains 21 lines incised on a single plate. The 
inscription records that in (V) Samvutsciia 1171 (A. D. 1115), 
after bathing at Varanasi in the Ganges, Pb.-M.-P.-Govinda- 
candra granted a dwelling-place (dvdsa) to the Maliattaka Dayirh 
Sarman at Varanasi, The tamiaka was written by the Karanika 
Jalhapa.® 

(4) Kamauli grant (n) — Pound as in No. 1. It contains 27 
lines incised on a single plate. The insciiption records that in 
(V) Samvat 1172 (A. D. 1116), P5.-i¥.-P.-Govindacandra, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi on the occasion of the 
Alisaija-trtlya, granted tlie village of Dhusa in the Brhagrhe- 
[ye^]vaiatha-Pattai« ivith its patakas to the Malidpurohita Jagu 
Sarman.^ The grant was written by the Kayastha Thakkiira 
Jalhana of the Vastavya family.® 


y/'- Edited by Kielborn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 101-03 The date of the grant is irregular , 
see ibid, p. lOS The Kamauli plates are now in the Ducknovr Museum The seal of the 
following inscriptions, when unspecihed is to be taken either as lost or of the usual type. 

“ Noticed by Kielhorn in El, Vol. V, p. 114, fn 4 and ibid, Vol. VII, pp. 98-99. 
The first plate of the grant was presented by Dr. Hoey to the Lucknow Museam. He 
identified Pali with ' Palee ' in Indian Atlas, sheet No. 102, Long. 83° 25', Lat. 26°30' ; 
Sirasi with Sirsi, ibid, sheet No 87, S. E., Long. 83°9' ' Lat. 26°32'; and Opavala 
with TTnaula, a pargana of Gorakbpnr. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol VIII, pp 152-53. 

* Also called Yajnavalkya , see El, Vol IV, p 127, line 23 & fn 9. 

° Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol IV, pp 103-04 The writer of the grant is the same 
as in No. 3 '' 
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(5) Kamauh grant (iii).— Found as No. 1. 26 lines, incised 
on single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 while at 
Devasthana, m (Y) Samoat 1174 (A. D. 1117), at the annual 
Sraddha performed at the new-mooii in honour of his father, 
granted the village of Siuiahl (?) in the Kesiure {?)-Pattald with 
its patakas to the same donee as in No. 4. The grant was 
written by the Karanika Vasudeva ^ 

(6) Basahi giant — Found in the Milage of Basahi, Etawah 
district, U. P ; incised on a single plate King and seal lost. 
It records the grant of two villages (the names of which are 
quite illegible) to a Brahman Thakkina named Devapala Sarman 
by the same donor as in No. 5. The date of the grant is 
(V) Samoat 1174 (A.D 1116).® 

(7) Kamauli giant (iv) — Found as No. 1 24 lines, incised 

on a single plate. It lecords that the donor, of No. 1 after 
bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted the village of Accha- 
valT in the Ughanaterahottara-Pattala to the donee of No. 4, 
ini (V) Samvatsaui 1176 (A.D. 1118-19 ?’). The grant was 
written by the Karanika Thakkwa Sahadeva.® 

(8) Kamaiih grant (®) — Found as No 1. 27 lines, incised 
on a single plate It records that in (V) Samoat 1176 (A.D. 
1119), the PaUamahadevi Mahdidjnl Nayanakeli-devI, the queen 
of the donor of No. 7, after bathing in the Ganges on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse, gave the village of Daravali in the 
Kothotakotiavarahottara (distiict) to the same donee as in No. 
7. At the time of the grant the king was in residence at 
Khayara. It was written by the J'hak&ura Gaguka.^ 

( 9 ) Kamauli grant (vi), — ^Found as No 1; 25 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It recoids that in (V) Samvat 1176 (A.D. 

' Edited by KielUorn, El, Vol. lY, pp. 101-06. 

® Edited by Kielhorn-, lA, Vol. XVm, pp 19-30. There jb some error in the date of 
the grant, see tbtd, p. 20 The inscription tras first edited by B. L. Ultra in JASB, Vol. 
ZLHI, part I, pp. 324-28. 

• Edited by Eielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 106-07. The date is irregular ; see tbid, 

p. 106. 

* Edited by Eielhorn, El, Voi. IV, pp. 107-09. 
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1118 ?) the donor of No. 4 after bathing in the Ganges at Vara- 
nasi granted a village (the name of which is illegible) in the 
Saru(ga?)ra (district) to the donee of No. 4. The writer is 
the same as in No. 8. ^ 

(10) Set Mahct stone-inscription. — Discovered, at the 
village of Mahct in Gonda district, U. P , under the ruins of a 
Buddhist building. It contains 18 lines, recording that a cer- 
tain Vidyadhara, son of Janaka and grandson of Bilvasiva of the 
Yastavya family, established a convent for Buddhist ascetics at 
the town of Javrs'a (or Ajavrsa), wheie the inscription was set up. 
Janaka, we are told, was the Sacimi of Gopala, the lord of Gadhi- 
pura. Gopala’ s son was king Madana, the contemporary and 
master of Vidyadhara. The date of the inscription is (V.S ) 1176 
(rasdclhikain abhimjdpi cjirlia-caraiids) dam) ? King Madana was 
probably a fcudqtoiy of Govindacandia ® 

(11) Don Buzurg grant. — This was unearthed m a field 
near the village of Don Buzuig, 7-^- miles north of Mairvva rail- 
way station on the “Bengal and Noith Western Railway.’ It con- 
tains 36 lines incised on two plates The seal is as usual. It 
records that the donor of No. 4, in (V) Samvat 1176 (A.D. 
1119-20), after bathing in the Ganges at his camp-residence 
{Ydnu-vasa) at the village of Mamdalia, belonging to Alamvima- 
hapuia, granted the village of Vadagrama,^ in Alapa-PattaZa, 
with its patakas, to the Brahman Tultaica Sarman. The grant 
was wntlen by the Karandca Tliakkura Sahadeva, and engraved 
by the Sutradhara Haleka.® 


1 Edited by Kielborn, El, Vol. IV, PP 109 The date is irregular. 

° Basa=6, piri= 7 and iia = ll; i.e 1170 See Dr. Hoey's note J/lSB, Vol. LXI, 
part 1, Extra No., p. 63, note 16. 

’ On this point see my pupil N B. Sanyal, JASB, 1925, Vol XXI (N S ), P, 106. 
The inscription tras first edited by Eielborn in lA, Vol. XVII, pp. 61-64. The text was 
then published hy Dr. A Puhrei in ASI (New Series), Vol. I, hy Dr. Hoey in JASB, 
Vol, DXI, part 1, Extra No., pp. 67-64. He read the date as 1176. 

' D. R. Sahni suggests that this may he mod. village of Bargao in the Balempur Pai- 
gana of the Gorakhpur district, El, Vol. XVIII, P. 220. 

° Edited by D. R. Sabni, El, Vol. XVIII, pp. .218-24. 
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(12) Bengal Asiatic Society’s grant (i). — Fmd-spot un- 
known. It records “a transfer of landed interest,” in the 
presence of Ph.-M.-P.-Parama-mahe6vara-Aivapati-Gajapati- 
Narapati-raja-trayadhipati-Vividha-vidya-vicara-vacaspati Govin- 
dacandra.in (V) Samvat 1177 (A.D. 1120). The village of 
Karanda in the Antarala-PatfaZa {Antardla-pattaldyam-Karanda- 
gidma-Karanda-talla) which was originally given to the rdja- 
guru-^aiudcdrya-hhattd'Ktla Rudrasiva by Rdjd Yasah-Karna, 
passed into the possession of the Tlialluia Vasistha.' 

(13) Ghhataipiir giant. — This was unearthed in the vil- 
lage of Chhatarpur, near Sheorajpnr, 21 miles North-West of 
Cawnpur. It contains 32 lines incised on two plates. The seal 
IS as usual. It records that the donor of No. 4, after bathing 
in the water of the Ganges at Varanasi in (V) Samvat 1177, 
granted the village of Sasairaaua - in ihe Koii-Pattald to the 
Brahman Sahula Sarman. The grant was written by the Kara- 
iiila Tliall'ura Sridhara.® 

(It) Kamauli grant, — Found as No 1 ; 22 lines, in- 
cised on a single plate. It records that in (V) Somaaf 1178 (A. 
D. 1122) the donor of No 4 after bathing at the Kapalamoca- 
na-ghaUa at Varanasi, where the Ganges flows to the north, 
granted the village of SulatenI, in the Neulasatilvisika (district) 
to Vyasa ^ The grant was written by the same as in No. 8.® 

(15) Benaies grant (n).— Found in the possession of 
Sitaram Agarwala of Benares. Exact find-spot unknown. It 
contains 29 lines, incised on a single plate. It records a grant 
of the donor of No. 4 and Ins mother (Mahamdtr-rdjM-Sri) 


^ Fdited by F. W Hall. J ISB, Vol XXXI, pp, 123-24. He suggests that the 
laud which changed hands was conquered by Govindacaudra from Ya^a])-KaiQa, ibid, 

P. 124. 

* IChe editor suggests identification with the village of Sisamau which is now part of 
the Cawnpnr city ; El, Vol. XVlll, p.'226. 

' Edited by D. B. Sahni, El, Vol. XVIH, pp. 224-26. 

* Brother of the donee of No 4. 

“ Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. W, pp. 109-11. 
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Kl/lhana-devl. The king, after bathing m the Ganges at Varanasi, 
in (V) Samcat 1181 (A.D. 1124) granted the village of Tribhandi 
inthe Yavaala-PflttflZtt to the Brahman Pandita Bhupati Sarman. 
The grant was written by the ThaKhua Candra.^ 

(16) Kamauh grant (vm). — Pound as No. 1 ; 28 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in (V) Samvat 1182 (A.D. 
1126 ^’), after bathing in the Ganges, granted the village of 
Mahasonamaua in the Haladoya-Pa/to/a to the donee of No. 4. 
Tt was written by the Vdstavtja Kdyastha Klthana.^ 

(17) . Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (ii). — Fmd-spot un- 
known. It records that m (V) Samoat 1182 (A.D. 1127) the 
donor of No. 4 ^ having bathed in the Ganges at Isapratisthana, 
granted the village of Agodali in the Haladaya-Prtttflhi to the 
Brahmans Chicha Sarman and Vacata Sarman. The tdmra- 
fattaha was written by Thalhuia Visvarupa.‘ 

(18) Manor g'lant. — This comes from the village of Maner 
in Dmapore siib-division, Patna district. It contains 26 Tines 
incised on a single plate. Seal as usual. It records that in (V) 
Samvat 1183 (A.D. 1124), the donor of No. 4, having bathed 
111 the Ganges at Kanyakubja, granted the villages of Gunave and 
Padall 111 the Mamari ^-PattuZa to the Brahman Ganesvara 
Sarman. It was written by the same as in No. 17.® 


* Edited by A. Fuhrer, J/ISB, LVI, part I, pp 113-18 He read the queen's name 
as Dalhana-devI, and took her to be the wife of the king , but see Kielhorn, El, Vol V, 
Appendix, p. IS, No. 96. 

* Edited by Kielhorn-E7, Vol. IV, pp. 99-101 The date is irregular, see ibid, p 99. 

’ Same titles and epithets as in No 12 

‘ Edited by F, E Hall. JASB, Vol XXVU, pp, 241-50 Hall reads SrUa-Pratis- 
thana Kielhoru identified Fratisthana with the place of the same name which was 
situated at the confluence of the G-anges and the Jumna; see I A!-, Vol XVHI, p. 33. 

" Identified with mod. Maner in Patna district, Bihar. This Pattala is the same as 
the Manara-Pattald of the Benares college grant of Jayacoandra ; see JASB, 1922, p. 82. 

° First noticed in MA8B, Vol. V, No. 3, p 106 Then a text and translation of the 
grant was published by B. Sarma in JBOBS, Vol. II, pp 441-47. Finally edited by 
N G Mazumdar in J/15B, V, 1922, pp. 81-84. ' 
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(19) Kamauli grant (ix). — ^Found as No. 1. 25 lines, in- 
cised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4,^ 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi in ’(V) Samvat 1184 
(A.D. 1127), granted to the donee of No. 4 the village of 
Earl (^) nn the Madavala( ?)-Pattflla with its patakas. It was 
written by the same as in No. 17.® 

(20) Benares grant (iii). — ^Pound as No. 16 ; 26 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Samvat 1185 
(A.D 1129), granted the village of Jaragama in the Puroha- 
Pattala to the Brahman Pandtta Bhupati Sarman. It was 
written by the same as in No 15.® 

(21) Itannja grant. — This was in the possession of the 
Eaja of Itannja, a Taluqdar of Lucknow district in U.P. Pind- 
spot unknown. It containis 24 lines incised on ’a single plate, 
recording that the donor of No. 4 in (V) Samvat 1186, after 
bathing as in No. 19, grants the village of KapasI in the 
Mafigalajathi-Pattala to the Brahman Naiie Barman. It was 
written by the same as in No. 17. ^ 

(22) :fS'et Maliet grant — This was discovered in a monas- 
tery ‘on the site of Saheth’ {i.e., Set), on the borders of the 
Gonda and Bahraicli districts. It contains 27 lines incised on a 
single plate, recording that the donor of No. 4, after bathing 
in the Ganges at Varanasi, and having worshipped Vasudeva 
and other gods, in (V) Samvat 1186, granted the villages of 
Vihara, Pattana, ® Upalaun<Ja, Vavvahall, ® Meyl-samhaddha- 
Ghosadl,® and Pothivara-sambadd/m-Payasi ® in the Vada(ja)- 

' Titles and epithets as in No. 12 

= Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol IV, p 111. 

® Edited by A. Fuhrer, JjISB, Vol. LVI, part I, pp 118-23. 

* Edited by H. Sastri, El, Vol. XIH, pp 293-97. 

® Mod. Tillage of Patna, about Smiles sontb-west of Set ; El, Vol. XI, pp. 21-32. 

® Identified with the mod. village of Belaba, near the village of Patna ; t&id, p. 22. 

’ Identified with tbe important village of this name near Sabbgapnr on the Gonda- 
Intiatbok road ; ibid. 

° Identified with the village of Bayasi, whioh stood 2 miles to the north of Bet 
Mabet ; tbid. ’ 

66 
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Caturasiti -PattaZd to “ the Samgha of the Buddhist friars (Sahya- 
bhiksu) oi whom Bnddha-bhattaraka is the chief ” residing in 
the JetaveLim-mahavilima . The gift was made by the donor 
‘ having been gratified by the Saugata-panvrajaka-maha-pandita 
Sakyaraksita, (a resident) of the Utkala-desa and his *■ disciple, 
the Saugata-panDra]aka-maltdpandita Vaglsvararaksita, (a resi- 
dent) of the Goda-desa.’ ^ The grant was written by the 
Kdyastha Suraditya.® 

(23) Raiucan grant. — Found ‘at Kaiwan, a place 8 miles 
nortli-west from Biswaii in the Sitapur district, in a small 
mound.' 20 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the 
donor of No. 4,® in (V) Samvat 1187 (1130 A.D.), after 
bathing at the Adi-Kesava-g Ziatto at Varanasi, granted the village 
of Sohanjaka with Bhuluri-pd^a/tfl (?) situated in Navagrama- 
Pattala to the Thakkiira Baladitya barman. It was written by 
the same as in No. 17.* 

(24) Benaies giant (iv ). — Found as No. 3 ; 24 lines 
incised on a single plate, recording that the donor of Np. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Samvat 1187 
(A.D. 1130), granted the village of Palasaundl in the Nandivara- 
Puilald to the Pinndedrya Bhatta pandita Khona Sarman.® 

(25) Ren giant. — Found ‘ in the debris of a fallen high 
bank of the Jiimna river,’ close to the village of Ren not far 
from the police station of Lalauli. Ren is situated ‘ just within 
the northern boundary line of the Mutaur Pargana of the Ghazi- 
pur Tahsll of the Fatehpur district ’ (U.P.). It contains 24 
lines incised on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 
4, after bathing in the Ganges, near the Adi-Kesava-jy/mtio, in 
(V) Samvat 1188 (A D. 1131), granted the village of Dosahall,® 

' On these two persons, see editor's note on p. 28. 

‘ Edited b; D. B. Sahni, El, Vol. XI, pp. 20-26. ' 

’ Titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

* Edited by A. Fuhrer, JASB, Vol. LVI, part I, pp 106-13 

“ Edited by Eielborn, El, Vol VIH, pp. 163-66. 

• Identified with mod Dasauli, about 6 miles sonth of Ben Tlie name of the Patiala 

cannot be read , see I A, Vol. XIX, p, 250. ' 
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to the Brahman Lahada Sarman. It was written by the same 
as in No. 17.^ 

(26) Pall grant (^^). — Found as No. 2. 34 lines, written on 
two plates. Seal as usual. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Sati, at the Svapnesvara-gr/iatta, on the 
occasion of the Aksaya-trtlya, in (V) Samoat 1189 (A D. 1133), 
made over to his mother the Maharapn Ralhana-devI, ten 
nalulms (of land) in the village of Guduvl, in the Goyara-PuffuZu 
of the Onavala-Prtt/iaA'fl, as a gift for the Thalliiia Jayapala 
Sarman. The grant was written by the ThakKura Visnu ^ 

(27) Kamauli grant (x) — Found as No. 1; 24 lines incised 
on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 4, in (V) 
(Samaat 1190 (A.D 3133), after bathing at the Govmda-uatiha, 
granted the village of Umbarl in the Rudamauavayahsi-PatfuZa 
to the Rduta Jate Sarman.® 

(28) Benares grant (a). — Found as No. 3 ; 28 lines, incised 
on a single plate. The circular seal contains m high relief the 
legend : Mahdrd]apuira-3rlmad-isphotacandtadevah. Above the 
legend there is a conch-shell. It records that, with the consent 
of the donor of No. 4, the Mahardjaputra Yuvardja Asphotacandra 
in (V) Samoat 1190 (1134 A.D.), after bathing in the Ganges 
at Varanasi, granted the village of Kanauta in the Nandini- 
Pattala to the Pandita Damodara Sarman. It was written by 
the Thakkura Gageka.^ 

(29) Kainauh grant (xi). — ^Found as No. 1 ; 25 lines, 
incised on a single plate. The genealogical portion of the 
grant is divided into two sections. The first portion gives the 
usual pedigree of Govindacandra ® frorq^ Candradeva. Then in 


* Edited by Hoernle, lA, Vol XlX, pp. 249-59. 

* Edited by Eielborn, El, Vol. V, pp. 118-116. On naluka, see tbtd, p. IIS. On the 
identificatiaa of Onayala, gee supra, p. 616, fn. 8. 

* Edited by Eielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 111-112. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. Vm, pp. 166-66. The writer of the grant is probably 
the same as in No. 8. 

‘ His titles and epithets as in Nci, 12. 
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verses 5-9 we are given the following genealogy of the donor of 
the grant, apparently a feudatory of Govindacandra. 

In the Sandilya-potia and Singara family 

Kamalapala...Canie from Srngarota and acquired by 
j hi8 bravery a royal fillet or t'lara {laja- 

I -patti). 

Sulhana or Alhana (?) 

Kumara 

I 

Mahdiajaputm Lohada-deva, alias Vatsarfya 

iWe are told that this Vatsaraja, in (V) Samvat 1191 (A.D. 1134), 
at the Kanya-sainkranti, after bathing in the Ganges at the 
Avimukta-ftsetra of Benares, granted the village of Ambavara 
in the Eapadi (or Ravadl)-Fisaya to the Brahman Thakkura 
Dalhii Sarman. The tdmtaka was written by the Thakkura 
Narayana.^ 

(JO) Kamauh grant (xii ). — Pound as No 1 ; 26 lines, 
engraved on a single plate It records that the donor of No 
(4) * after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, on the occasion 
of a lunar eclipse in (V) Samvat 1196 (A.D 1139), granted 
the village of Janakadevipura in ^vina{?)-Pattald to the donee 
of No. 4.® 

(31) Kamauli grant (xitt ). — Pound as No. 1 ; 27 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
‘on the day of the great queen,’ ^ in (V) Samvat 1197 (A.D. 
1141), after bathing in the Ganges, at the Yeieivar a-ghatta 
at the Avimukta-/c«etra of Varanasi, granted a village ® to the 
donee of No. 4.® It was written by the Thakkura Dhadtika.^ 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol VIII, pp, 130-33. 

* Titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

* Edited by A. Venia, El, Vol. H, pp. 361-63. 

* Name not given. Bnt it was certainly the gneen-mother Ralba-deTl; see tn/ra, 
p. 526, grant No. 32 

* Name of the village and PattaXi have been effaced. 

* Described here as Dikftta Jagn Sarman. 

’ Edited by Eielhorn, El, Vol. IV, p. 114. ,, 
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(32) Kamduh grant (xtv). — ^Pound as No. 1 ; 29 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
‘ on the day of the great queen Balha-devi,’ after bathing in 
the Ganges at the Avimukta-fesctra of Varanasi in (V) Samvat 
1198 (A.D. 1142), granted to the donee of No. 31 the village 
of Lankacada in the Navagama-PattaZd. The grant was written 
by the Thakkura Visnu.^ 

(33) Gagaha grant. — ‘ Found at Gagaha to the west of the 
Eapti river, about 21 miles south of Gorahkpur ’ ® in the U.P.; 
34 lines, incised on two plates. It records that with the con- 
sent of the donor of No. 4, the Mahdrdjapiitra Rajyapala-deva, 
while he was at camp at Guihjhada-r/i’dma ® after bathing in 
the Trivenl-nadl, granted certain estates in the Hathaunda- 
Paitald to the three Brahman Thakktoas Devavarman, Bhupati, 
and Sridhara, m (V) Samvat 1199 (A.D. 1143). The tdmra- 
pattaka was written by the Karamka Thakkura Vivika (or 
Blblka).^ 

(34) KamauU grant (zo) — Found as* No. 1 ; 32 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi in (V) Samvat 1200 
(A.D. 1144), granted the village of Kaila with its patakas 
Vivamayuta, Jaihhanmayuta, Tihunamayuta, Dadauamayuta, 
Ambamayuta, Savaramayuta, Palasavall, Dunendu, Cacapura 
and Pipalavallpi in the Temisapacottara-Pat^aZd, to the Patidita 
Maharaja Sarman, the son of the donee of No. 31.® 


* Edited by Eielborn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 113-114. 

‘ Most probably ‘the village ol that name lu the tappd of Qagaha in the Bansgaon 
tahftl, which 18 served by the post office of Eorl- Bam,' see EJ, Vol. XIII, p. 216. 

’ Probably mod, Guajhari, in the tappd of Earmant, talisi! Bansgaon nearBelghat; 
see tbtd, p 217. 

* Summary of the grant given by Kielhorn in lA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 20.21. Before 
him it was noticed by Carlleyle in ASH, Vol. XXII, pp. 59 if Finally edited by Dr 
Barnett, El, Vol. XIII, pjt. 216-20. The grant is now in the British Mosenm. Note the 
8 Oarhwa stone inscriptions, dated lo V 8, 1199, ASA, Vol. HI, pp. 68-60. Oarhwa la 
Bitnated 26 miles to the S.W. of Allahabad. These records do not mention the name of 
Govindaeandra. 

‘ Edited by Eielborn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 114-16. 
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(35) Maclililishahr grant. — Found in a field 7 miles north 
of Machhlisliahr (Ghiswa) in Jaunpur district, U.P. ; 29 lines, 
written on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Samvat 1301 
(A.D. 1143) , granted the village of Peroha in the Mahasoya- 
Pattala ^ to the Pandita Vaihsadhara Sarman. The tdmra was 
written by the Kayastha Dhandhuka.* 

(36) Lar grant. — Pound in the village of Lfir (Long. 84°2', 
Lat. 26°14') in Gorakhpur district, U P. ; 38 lines, incised on two 
plates. It records that the donor of No. 4, when in residence 
at Mudgagiri,® after bathing in the Ganges on the Aksaya-trtlyd 
day, in (V) Samvat 1202 (A.D. 1146), granted ‘ the village 
of Potacavada in the Pamlala-Pattald in Govisalaka that be- 
longed to Dudhali m Sariivara’ * to the Tliakkura Sridhara. 
The tamra-paitaka was written by the Thakkiira Selhana.® 

(37) Benares grant (vi) — Found as No. 3 ; 30 lines, 
incised on a single plate. The circular seal contains the legend 
Mahdrnjaputra-irlntad-Rajyapdla-devah Above this there is a 
conch-shell and below an arrow. It records that with the con- 
sent of the donor of No. 4, the Mahdrdjaputra Eajyapala, 
aftei bathing in the Ganges at Rajyapala-pura, in (V) Samvat 
1203 (A D. 1146), granted the village of Gamaravami, with 
Haricandrapall and two or three other patakas (the names of 
which are doubtful), in the Yalmra-Pattald to the donee of 
No. 28. It was written by the same as in No. 28.® 

(38) ‘ Hathiya-dah ’ pillar inscription. — Incised on a grey 
sand-stone pillar standing in the middle of a dry tank called 


' Eielhorn identified it with Mahaso-PattaJd of a Eamauli grant (No 2) of Jaya 
candia, El, Vol IV, p. 122 

* Edited by Eielhoini El, Vol V, pp 115-116. The writer is probably the same as 
in No. 31. The editor is of opinion that the date of the grant is a mistake for V.B. 
1202 (A.D 1146), see tbtd, p. US. 

* Mod. Monghyr in Bihar. 

* On this place, nee supra, p. 616, grant No 2, 

“ Edited by Kiolhorn, El, Vol. VII, pp. 98-100 

° Edited by Eielborn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 166-^8. 
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Hathiya-dah (Elephants’ tank), nearly midway between Azim- 
garh and Benares. It contains 10 lines. The inscription 
records the excavation of- the tank by several ‘ Thakuras,' of 
whom the chief was ‘ Bellaiia Thakur,’ the Bliandagarika of 
Gosalla-devI, the Maharajiil of king Govindacandra,' in (V) 
Samoat 1207 (A.D. 1151).' 

(39) Benares grant {vit). — Found as No. 3 ; 26 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
in (Y) Samiat 1207 (A.D. 1360), on ‘the occasion of the 
JJttarayana-Samkranti, after bathing at the Kotl-tirtha at Vara- 
nasi, granted the village of Lolinipa<la, together with Tivayi- 
ksetra, in the Umharala-Patfflia, to the donee of No. 28. 
The tdmra was written by Yidyadhara, son of the writer of 
No. 35.® 

(40) Bangamn grant — Found in a field near the village of 
Bangavan in the Daryabad pargana of the Ramsanehi-ghat 
Tahsil, Bara Banki district, Oudh; 25 lines, incised on a single 
plate It records that the Pattamahadevl Mahardjm Gosaladevi, 
the queen of the donor of No. 4, after bathing in the Ganges 
at Varanasi near (the temple of) the god Lolaraka,* with 
the king’s consent, gave the village of Gatiara in the 
Bhimamayutasa. . Pattald- to the Brahman Thakkura Kulhe, 
who had come from Pataliputra.® The date of the grant, (V) 
Samvat 1208 (A.D. 1151 ?), is irregular.’ 

(41) Kamauli grant (xvi). — ^Found as No 1 26 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
in (V) Samoat 1211 (A.D. 1154), after bathing in the Ganges at 
Varanasi, granted the village of Goal! in the Kaccholia-Pattaia 


Titles and epithets as in No. 12 

Noticed Cunningham, ASB, 1871, Vol. I, pp. 96-96. 

Edited by Kieihorn, El, Vol. Vni, pp. 168-69. 

A form of the Sun, El, Vol. V, p. 117, fn. 2. 

The two last aksaras are ille|ible. 

Mod. Patna in Bihar. 

Edited by Eielhorn, IJf, Vol, V, pp. 116-18 
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with its patakas to the Rauta Paharaja Sarman. The tamra-pat- 
taka was written by Srlpati.^ 

(42) Sarnath stone-inscription. — ‘ It was dug out to the 
north of the Dhamekh Stupa, to the south of the raised mound 
running east and west over the remnants of the old monasteries 
of the Gupta period.’ It contains 29 lines, opening with Om 
namo hhagamtyai arya-Vasudhdrayai, and an invocation of 
VasudharS (V. 1) and the Moon (V. 2). It may be divided into 
four parts, the first three parts contain information about the 
rulers of PithI, Anga and the Gahadavalas which can be shown 
in tabular form as follows : ^ 

Rulers of PltM ® Rulers of Anga. Oahadavdlas 

In the Chikkora-uamia (Eastrakuta) I 

of the lunar race. : • 

Vallahharaia Mahana Candra 

I ‘ . I I 

Devaraksita = Sankara-devI Madanacandra 
Kumara-devi = Govindaoandra. 

The proper object of the inscription is given in the 4th part, 
(Vs. 21-23).^ We are told that, Jambuki having represented 
that the Dharmacakra-Jina originally set up by Dharmasoka 
required to be repaired, Kumara-devi restored the Jina (or set up 
a new one) and placed it in a new vihdra built for the purpose. 
Jambuki was made the foremost of all Pattalikds^ by the queen. 
The pra&asti was composed by the poet Kunda, and engraved 
by Vamana.® 


I Edited by Eielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 116'117. 

° For details see my chapter on the Dynastic History of Dengal and Bihar, pp. 338-40. 
‘ Another name of Magadha ; see supra, fn 1 on p. 339. 

* The meaning of these yerses is rather obscnre; see El, Yol. IX, p. 320, for 
Venkayya’s suggestions, which have been accepted by Sten Xonow. 

’ See for this word, El, HI, p 44, line 83. 

“ Edited by Sten Ronow, El, Vol. TX, pp 319-28. 
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^ The above 42 inscriptions of Govindacandra range over a 
period of 40 years (A.D. 1114-1154). ' If we add to this the 
period of his father’s reign during which he seems to have taken 
an active part m the government of the state, his association 
w’lth the? administration may w^ell have spread over half a 
century. We have already seen how he waged successful wars 
against the Gauda prince and Hammlra during his father’s 
reign. These conflicts with the Muslims probably continued 
even during Ins reign, for the Sarnath inscription of Kuinara-devI 
tells us that “ Han, wdio had been commissioned by Hara to 
protect Varanasi from the wicked Tunisia warrior, as the only 
one who was able to protect the earth, was again born from him, 
his name being renowned as Govindapala.’ ’ This statement 
may contain an otheiwisc nn-recorded notice of a possible 
invasion of Benares by the later Yainluis.® In the cast Govinda- 
candra’s marriage with Kumara-dcvl, the grand-daughter of 
Mahana, a maternal uncle of KamaiiSla (c 1084-112G A.D.), 
may indicate a temporary truce between the Gahadavalas and 
the Palas. ^ut^he Maner (No, 18) and Lai\ (No. 36) plates 
show that during the period 1124-1146 A.D., the arms of Govinda- 
candra bad crossed the Son and gradually advanced along the 
southern bank of the Gangefe to Patna and Monghyr in the East. 
The date of the Maner grant (A.D. 1124) indicated that he 
captured part of Patna before Eamapala’s death. It is likely that 
the Gahadavalas’ advance began during the weak administration of 
Eamapala’s son who according to the Rdma-carita was entrusted 
with the administration of the state during the later years of 
that king.® This advance must have continued during the 


* EI, Vol. IX, pp. 324 and 327, V. 15. 

‘ The Yamini rnlera duiing this period were : 

(1) Shirzftd, Kamal ild-Danlah (A.D. Ili6>1116). 

(2) Aiaalen ShSh, Snl(aa ud-Daolah (A.D. 1116.18). 

(3) Bahiam Bhab, Yamln nd-Danlab (A.D. 1118-62). 

See CHI, Vol. Ill, pp 36-87 and 688. 

Vol. Ill, No. 1, IV, i; see also supra, Dynaatio History of Bengal and 
Bibar, pp. 347-48. 
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inglorious period of Pala rule (c. 1126-50 A.D.) which followed 
Eamapala’s deatlu The hostility of the Palas towards the 
Gahadavalas appears to have been inherited by the Senas, and 
possibly the naval expedition of Vijayasena {c 1097-1159 A.D.) to 
the western regions, ‘which sailed up the whole course of the 
Ganges,’ may |iot have been entirely unconnected with the 
Gahacjavalas.* C,In the south, the Bengal Asiatic Society’s grant 
dated in A D. 1120, which records the transference of land for- 
merly granted by Ya^ah-Karna (c 1073-1125 AD.) seems to 
show that the success of the Galmdavalas against the Kalacnns 
of Tripurl was maintained during Govindacandra’s reign^ This 
conclusion may derive some support from the fact that it was 
Govindacandra who first assumed in his family the title of 
A&oapati and others which figured legularly amongst the epithets 
of the Kalacuris of Tripiirl from the tim-' of LaksmT-Karna. An 
indirect proof of the hostilities between the Gahadavalas and 
Kalacuris is probably supplied by the evidence of the fiiendship of 
the former with the enemies of the latter, the Candellas.^heMan 
insciiption seems to show that Govindacandra maintained fiiend- 
ly relations with the Caudella Madanavarman (c. 1129-03 A.D.).® 
But the most important fact about the relations of the Gahada- 
valas with the princes of the South is their regular diplomatic 
connection with the great Cola nilers. Venkayya has drawn 
our attention to an unfinished inscription at Goiigaikonda-Cola- 
puram which gives the genealogy of the Gahadavalas from 
Yasovigraha to Candra.® It is almost a verbatim copy of 
the introduction of Govindacandra’s Kainauh grant, dated 
in V.S. 1182.* But unfortunately the record abruptly 


‘ Fnnees of the PSicStya-calcTa 
^Ihila ; see supra. Dynastic History of 


probably inclnded also the Earnata dynasty of 
Bengal and Bihar, p.”860, and fn. 8 on the same 


, Vol. I, p 198, V. 16 See also infra, chapter on the Candellas. 

’ Progress Report of the Asst. Supdi. for Epigraphy {Southern Circle) by V. Ven- 
kayya, 1007-08, pp. 65.06, paragraphs 68-60. 

‘ B7, IV, pp. 100-01 See supra, p 620, No" 16. 


page^' 
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stops after the name of Candra. As the inscription occurs im- 
mediately after a record of Kulottuhga I dated in his 41st year 
(c 1110-11 A D.), it IS generally supposed to belong to the 
time of Madanapala or Ins son Govindacandra. It is likely that 
after the^ advance of the Colas to the Ganges under Eajendra 
Cola in the first quaiter of the 11th century, the communica- 
tion between the far south and the Ganges valley, became much 
more brisk and intimate. There is unquestionable epigraphic 
evidence to show that the Colas retained their hold on a large 
portion of the land which lies between the iiver Godavari and 
Mahendragiri The attacks by luilottunga and some of his 
predecessors on Vairagarh in C. P may have brought the Colas 
into conflict with the Kalacuris. The friendship between the 
Gahadavalas and the Coj[as may thus have been caused by their 
common enmity to the Kaluciiris.* The Giihadavala inscription 
in the Col,a countiy is possibly to be taken as evidence of a 
friendly visit by a prince of the royal family to the Cola capital, 
who made some grants to local temples Govindacandra’s Set 
Mahet grant (No. ‘23) dated in A.D. 1130, which records a 
grant by the king at the request of two Buddhist monks, who 
were residents of the Utkala and Coda countries fuither shows 
the intimate bond that existed between the two kingdoms. 

The success of Govindacandra as <i ruler is also demon- 
strated by his coins. He appears to have given up the ‘ bull and 
horseman’ type of his father’s coins and adopted the ‘ seated 
goddess’ type, which was first introduced by the Kalacuii Gan- 
geya. The obverse of his gold and copper coins has the legend 
Srl-Gomndacandra-dcva, often followed by the representation of 
a triiula, while the reverse contains the seated figure of the 
goddess LaksmI. Gold dmmmas of Govindacandra, ‘ often in 


' See supra. Dynasties of Orissa, p. 460. 

^ South Indian Inscriptions, by Hultzscb, 1903, Vol. Ill, Fart II, pp. 133 fl. 

’ Bee on this point Eautilya's Arthasastra, "The king \7ho is likewise situated close to 
the enemy, but separated from the conqueror only by the enemy, is termed the friend ” : 
quoted in my article in lA, 1925, p 20?.. 
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extremely base metal,’ are abundant. Bight hundred of them 
were found in 1887 near Nanpara in Bahraich district, Oudh.' 

Govindacandra had at least four queens Of these the 
names of Nayanakeli-devI,^ Gosala-devI,® and Kumaia-devI * are 
known from his inscriptions. The last of these thiecr seems to 
have professed the Buddhist leligiou. The name of another 
Buddhist queen of Govindacandra is pieserved m the colophon of 
a Nepal MS. of the AstasaliasriM. It runs ns follows : 3u-3n- 
Kdnyaliuh]adhi,patija-AsDapati-Ga]apati-Ra]ija-iiay-ridhipati~ 3f l- 
niad-Govindacandra-devasya pratdpa-vasatah i d]m-3il-pravara- 
Mahdydna-ydijimjdh paiamaopdsihd idjnl Vsisanta-devya deya- 
dharma'yam ^ He had also at least three sons The Benares 
grant of A.D. 1133 “ shows that Asphotacandra was considered 
as heir-apparent (Yumrd]a) on that date The Gagaha grant of 
A.D. 1143 ’ gives us the name of another son, Rajyapala. The 
appearance of the name Asphotacandra on the seal of the grant 
shows that he was actively associated in the Government of the 
state.® The Kamauli grant “ of Vijayacandra however shows that 
Govindacandra’ s successor was neither of these but another son 
named "Vijayacandra. The causes that led to the accession of 
this piince, who according to the evidence available at present 
did not take any part in his fathe’’’s administration, must re- 
main a mystery. The argument that the other two piinces 
predeceased their father is familiar enough. But the possibility 

' CCIM, Vol I, pp. 2C7 and 2G0-61 ; CMI, p. 80, plate IX, and p 87. 

- See supra, p 617, grant No, 8. 

^ See supra, pp 526-27, grants Nos 33 and 40 Name sometimes spelt as Oosalla. 

devl. 

* See supra, p 528, inscription No. 42. 

“ No 381 of the 3rd collection by H P. Sastrl, quoted in El, Vol XI, p. 321. Eonow 
vras wrong (ibid, p 321) when he accepted Fubrer’s reading and interpretation of line 19 
of grant No. 16 (JASB, Vol. LVI, Part I, p. 115} and took Dalba^a-devI, as one of the 
queens of Govindacandra. See Eielhorn, El, Yol. V, Appendix, p. 16, No. 96 and supra, 
p . 620, fn 1 

° Bee supra, p, 523, grant No. 28. 

’ See supra, p 626, grant No. 33. 

‘ The seal of grant No. 33 is unfortunately lost ; see supra, p. 526, 

” El, Vol. IV, p. 119, lines 7-8. 
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of palace-intrigue or a fratricidal war can never be completely 
eliminated. 

The following inscriptions arc known for the reign of 
Vijayacandra : 

(1) .Kamauli grant. — Found as No. 1 of the previous 
reign; 31 lines, incised on a single plate. The introductory por- 
tion traces the Gahadavalas’ pedigree from Yasovigraha to 
Vijayacandra.' This last king then records that with his con- 
sent the Maharajaputra Yuoarap Jayaccandi’a, in (V) Samvat 
1321 (A.D. 1168), on being initiated as a worshipper oC the god 
Krsna, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi near the (temple 
of) god Adi-Kesava, granted the village of Haripura in the Jiavai- 
Patlalci ^ to the preceptor of Vaisnava worship, the Afahdpnrohita 
Praharaja barman,® son Mahapinolntn Dlksita Jagii.* The 
grant was written by ’the Thaldma Ivusuinapala “ 

(2) Jaunpui stone piUar-xnscnption. — Tins was found ‘ cut 
on the face of one of the bracket-capitals of a square pillar in tlie 
south cloister of the Lai Darwaza Masjid ’ at Jaunpnr T(. con- 
sists of two lines, which are ‘both incomplete on the right hand, 
owing to the cutting away of 3^ inches of the face to make the 
old Hindu bracket fit into its new position in the Muhammadan 
masjid.’ It gives the date. (V) Samvat 1225 (A.D. 1169) in the 
reign of the fortunate Vijayacandra.® 

(3) Royal Asiatic Society’s giant. — This was in the 
library of the Boyal Asiatic Society in 1886. Find-spot not 
known. It contains 28 lines, incised on a single plate. The 
introductory portion as in No. 1 with the same titles and 
epithets of the king. It records that, with the king’s permission, 


' His titles and epithets as in No 12 of his father , see above. 

" Eielhorn {El, Vol. IV, p. 118) identified it with the Jiavatl-Pailald of grants 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Madanapala, see supra, pp. 511-12. 

^ Apparently the same as the donee of No. 41 of bis father’s grant, see supra, p. 628 

* The same as the donee of No. 4 of bis father’s grant, see supra, p. 616. 

* Edited by Eielhorn, El, Vol IV, pp 117-20. 

° Noticed by Cunningham, ASR, Vol. XI, p. 123, plate XXXVII. For the date see 
El, Vol V, Appendix, p. 22, No. 160.* 
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the MahdicijapiiUa Yuvard]a Jayaccandra, after having bathed in 
the Jumna at theVasistha^ {‘>)-gliatta, in (V) Samvat 12'-25 
(A.D. 1169), granted the village of Nag.ili in the Devahali-PattaZa 
to two brothers, the Rdiitas Ananta Sarman and Dade Sarman. 
The grant was written by Jayapala ® , 

(4) Tdiacanrll rock inscription. — This inscription was in- 
cised “ upon a rock, denominated, from an idol delineated on it, 
Taracandl, in the vicinity of Sahasiatn,” m the Shahabad district 
in South Bihar. It records a declaration, issued in (V) Samvat 
1225 (A.D 1169), hy the Mahanayal a Jdpildclhipati Piatapa- 
dliabala. Tins announces as forged a grant of the villages of 
Kalahandi and Badapilil, by the Kdinijakiihjdidhipati Vijayacandra, 
which is said to have been executed in the favour of certain 
Brahmans living in villages adjoining Kalahandi. These Biahman 
lampatas, we are told, secured this document by bribing {utkocya) 
Deu, an officer {ddsa) ol the sovereign ol Gradhi-nagara.'* 

(5) Phiihoana (Rohtasgarh) mscnption —Kielhorn notices 
this inscription, which was found in the Shahabad district 
of Bihar, from a rubbing taken by Cunningham. It is a recoid of 
the Ndyaka of Japila named Pratapadhabala.‘ It is dated in (V) 
S. 1225 (A.D. 1169).® 

' The inscriptions noticed above gives us date^ of Vijayacandra 
from A.D. 1168 to 1169. ,The Kamauli grant of his son dated in 
V.S. 1226 shows that his leign must have terminated sometime 
befoic Sunday, the 21st June, A.D. 1170.® As the last known 
date of his father Govindacandra comes down to A. D. 1154, 
he seems to have had a reign about 15 years (c. 1155-1170 A.D.). 


1 lA, Vol. XV, p. 8, line 17, 

* Edited by Kielhorn, JA, Vol. XV, pp 7-13. 

' Edited by P. E Hill, TIOS, Vol VI, pp .III-IO It was first noticed by Cole 
brooke in Miscellansous Essays, London, 1873, Vol. Ill, p. 256. ^ He read the date as (VJ8. 
1229 (A D 1173). Bat see Kielhorn, El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 22, No. 163. The record 
onght to be re-edited. 

* The same as in No. 4. 

“ El, Vol. V, Appendix, p 22, No. 152. 

“ El, Vol. IV, pp. 120-21. 
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We have very little other authentic information about him. 
Prthvmija-Raso however purports to narrate some of his 
achievements. We are told m this work that Vijayapala 
“ attacked the SomavarasI king Mukundadeva of Katak, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to Vijayapala’s son Jayacandra, 
^,to whom a daughter named Samyogita was born in S. 1133.” ' 
The Rftso also contains references to Vijayapala’s attack on 
Bholablilm of Pattanapiira (Anhilvad) and Anangapala of Delhi.^J 
In the latter case he is reported to have been defeated by the 
combined armies of Aiiangap.ala and Romesvara. It is difficult to 
accept any of these statements as historical.'* Tlie available lists 
of the Soraavams'ls of Orissa do not contain the name Mukunda- 
deva.* Moreover, as I have shown elsewhere,® the Somavamsis 
were most probably destroyed by the Gangas in the 11th century 
and the king who ruled in Cuttack conterapbianeously with 
Vijayacandra was not the fictitious Mukundadeva but the Gangas 
Kamixrnava VII (c 1147-56 A.D.) and Eaghava (c. 1156-70 A.D). 
Similarly, if Bholablilm is to be identified with the Caulukya 
king Bhimadeva II (c. 1178-1'24] A.D ) it is impossible to make 
him a contemporary of Vijayacandra, whose reign certainly end- 
ed before 1170 A.D. .^gain as Delhi was under the CahamSnas 
of Sakambhari from the time of Visaladeva (c. 1153-1163 A.D.) 
there seems to be no place for an Anangapala of Delhi in the 
reign of Vijayapala. The only reliable evidence for any military 
success of Vijayacandra is the statement of the Benares College 
grant of his son Jayaccaiidra® that his father ” swept away the 
affliction of the globe by the streams (of water flowing as) from 
clouds from the eyes of the Avives of the Hambira, the abode of 
wanton destruction to the earth.” This passage probably 

JBilAS, 1927, Vol. m (New SerieB)! p. 907. 

I6«i.p. 200. ' 

’ See E. B. Haidar, tbid, pp 208-09. 

* See «apro, pp. 393 B 

’ See supra, * Dynasties of Orissa,' pp. 412.13. 

lA, Vol. XVIII, pp, 130 and 133, lines 9-10. 
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contains a genuine reference to a conflict of the Gahadavalas with 
a hitherto unrecorded invasion of the last Yamlnl king, Khusrau 
Malik Taj ud-Daulah (c. 1160-86 A.D ).' 

Vijayacandra was succeeded by his son Jayaccandra, some- 
time before the 21st June, A.D. 1170, the date of his coronation 
{ahhiseha). The following inscriptions are known for Jayaccan- 
dra’ s reign. 

(1) Kamaiih grant (i). —Found as No. 1 of Govinda- 
candra ; 31 lines, incised on a single plate. The introductory 
portion gives the usual genealogical information, and traces the 
line from Yasovigraha to Pb.-M.-P. -Jayaccandra. We are then 
told that tins last prince on Sunday, the 0th ht/?i of the bright 
half of the month of Asurlha of the (V) Samoat 1226 (Sunday, 
the 21st June, A.D, 1170), while encamped in the village of 
Vadaviha, after performing the manti a-snana at his inaugura- 
tion (ahhiseKa), granted the village of Osia in the Brhadgrhoka- 
misara-Pdttala to the royal preceptor, the MaMpurohita Prah- 
lada Sarmaii, ^ son of Dlksita Jagu It was written by. the 
Mahdksapatalika Thakkara Sripati.’ 

(2) Kamauli grant (h). — Found as No. 1 ; 35 lines, incised 
on a single plate. Introductory portion as in No. 1. It 
records that the donor of No. 1, in (V) Sa'.nvat 1228 (1172 
A.D.) after bathing on the Manvantaradi at the confluence of 
rivers at Prayaga, in the presence of the god Gangaditya, 
granted the village of Kusuphata in the Mahaso-P attald to the 
Mahdpurohita Praharaja Sarman.* It was written by the same 
as in No. 1.'’ 

(3) Kamauli grant (lii). — ^Pound as No. 1 ; 37 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1 in (V) 
Samvat 1230 (A. D. 1173), after bathing in the Ganges at 

' GHI, Vol. in, pp. 37 and 688. 

‘‘ According to Kielhorn, the same as the donee of No, 1 of his father's grant. 

Edited hy Eielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp, 120-21. 

* Same as in No 1 above. 

' Edited by Eielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 121-23. 
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Varanasi in the presence of the god A.di-Kesava, granted the 
villages of AhentI, Sarasa, and Athasua in the Unavisa-PatfflZa. 
The name of the donee and writer are the same as in No. 2.^ 

(4) Kamauh grant (lo).— Pound as No. 1; 32 lines, 

incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, in 
(V) Samvat 1231 (A.D. 1174 ?),’ after bathing in the Ganges at 
Kasi, in the presence of the god Krttivasas, granted the village 
of Khambhamaiia in the Vajairnhacchasatlu-Pflttfl/a. Half ot 
this village was given to the donee of No. 2 ; the other half 
was shared by Dciveda Visvamitra and 7 other Brahmans. In 
line 32 we are told that the grant was written by the Thakkiira 
Vivlka in (V) Samvat 1'2S5 (A.D. 1179). It was incised by the 
lohara Someka.* 

(5) Kamauh grant (v) — Pound as No. 1 ; 32 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No, 1, 
on Sunday, the 8th titlu of the dark half of Bhadrapada, in (V) 
Samvat 1232 (Sunday, the 10th August, A.D. 1175), after 
bathing in the Ganges at Kasi, at the Jala-karman (the birth 
ceremony, when the navel-string is cut) of his son Hariscandra, 
granted the village of Vadesara, in the Kaiigah-PattaZo, to the 
same donee as in No. 2. Written by the same person on the 
same date (V. S, 1235) as in No. 4. Also incised by the same 
as in No. 4.^ 

(6) Benares college grant. — Unearthed in a field at the 
village of Sihvar, G miles N.E. of the city of Benares; 35 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, on Sunday, the 13th 
lunar day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, in (V) Samvat 1232 
(Sunday, 31st August, A.D. 1175), on the occasion of the 
Nama-karana (name-giving) ceremony of his son, Bd]apiitra 
Hariscandra, granted the two villages of Sarauda and (A?)mayl 

* Edited by Eielboro, EI,Yo\. IV, pp. 1232>4. 

‘ Tbe date le irregular. 

“ Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 124-26. 

* Edited by Eielhoru, El, Vol. IV, pp, 126-28. 

« 
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in the Manara-Pattaia/ to the MahapandUa Hrsikesa Sarman, 
son of Mahamisra-pandita ^ Hale. It was written by the same as 
in No. 1.® 

(7) Kamauh grant {oi). — Pound as No. 1 ; 33 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Samvat 1233 
(A.D. 1177), granted the village of Matapura in the Kacchoha- 
Pattala to the temple of the god Lolarka (a form of the Sun) and 
to the donee of No. 2.* It was written by the same as in 
No. 1.® 

(8) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (i). — Pound in a field 
near the confluence of the rivers Barna and Ganges, close to 
Benares; 35 lines, incised on a single plate. Seal and intro- 
ductory portion as usual. It records that the donor of No. 1 
in (V) Samvat 1^33 (A.D. 1177) after bathing in the Ganges at 
Varanasi, granted the village of Godanti situated in the Pa^ima- 
Cchapana-PatklcT in AntarvedI ® together with its two patakas 
named Ghantiamauyi and Nltamauyl, to the Rauta Eajyadhara- 
varman, son of the Mahamahattaka Thakkiua Vidyadhara! It 
was written by the same as in No. 1.’ 

(9) Bengal Asiatic Society's g}ant (**). — Found as No. 
8 ; 34 lines, incised on a single plate. Seal ^and introductory 
portion as usual. It records that the donor of No. 1 in (V) 
Samvat 1233, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of Kotharavandhuri, in the Kosamba-Pottala,® to the 
same donee as in No. 8. Written by the same as in No. 1.® 


' Probably the same aa la No 18 ol Oovindacandra ; see JASB, 1923, p 82. 

’ According to Kielhoin it signifies ‘ a great acbolar ' ; see lA.YoI. XVIII, p 136, 
fn. 39 

» Edited by Kielhorn, 14, Vol XVin,pp 129-84 

* Name spelt as in No. 4 of Oorindacandra. 

‘ Edited by Eielhom, El, Vol. IV, pp. 128-29. • 

* The'Oanges.Tnmna Doab. 

’ Edited by Eielhorn, lA, Vol. Xvill, pp. 134-36, 

‘ Identified by Eielhorn with Eosam near Allahabad on the left bank of tbe Yamnni, 
tbtd. 


" Edited by Eielhorn, I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 136-37, 
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(10) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (lii). — ^Pound with No. 
8 ; 36 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the donor 
of No. 1, in (V) Samvat 1234 (AD 1177), after bathing in 
the Ganges at Varanasi, granted the village of Deupall, together 
with its 4, patacas Vavaharadiha, Catagelaiiapall, Saravatatatalia, 
and Naugama, situated in the Ambuall-P«ttala, on the banks of 
the Daivaha,^ to the same donee as in No. 8. Written by the 
same as in No. 1.''* 

(11) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (io). — Found with No. 
8. Seal and introductory portion as usual. It contains 34 lines, 
incised on a single plate, and records that the donor of No. 1 
when in residence at Eandavai on the Ganges in (V) Samvat 
1236 (A.D. M80), granted the village of Dayadama, situated in 
DayadamI-Patt«Zfl, to the donee of No. 8. It was written by 
the same as in No. 1 ® 

(12) Bengal Asiatic Society's giant (v).— Found with No. 
8. Seal and introductory portion as usual. It contains 33 
lineS', incised on a single plate, and records that the donor of 
No. 1 when in residence as in No. (w), in (V) Satiivat 1236, 
granted the village of Saleti in Jaruttha-Patfala to the donee of 
No. 8. Written by the same as in No. 1.* 

^ i < 

(13) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant {vi). — ^Found with No. 
8 ; 32 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the 
donor of No. 1, when in residence as in No 11, in (V) Samvat 
1236, granted the village of Abhelavatu in the Jaruttha-Pattaio 
together with the patakas of Mamari, Gayasada, Vatavana, 
Asiama, and Sirima, to the donee of No. 8. It was written 
by the same as in No. 1.® 


‘ AppaTentl; mod. D§boa, -which acooidmg to Thornton's Gszetteei (p. 138) is 
another name of the river Gogra. See El, Vol. VIU, p. 150. 

’ Edited by Eielhorn, I A, Vol. XVHI, pp. 137-89. 

’ Edited by Eielhorn, lA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 139-10. 

* Edited by Eielhorn, lA, Vol. XTEII, pp. 140-42. 

' Edited by Eielhorn, lA, Vol. XVm, pp. 142-43. 
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(14) Bodhgaya stone-in scnpUon. — Found in Bodhgaya, in 
the district of Gaya, Bihar; 17 lines It opens with Om namo 
Buddhaiju, and then praises the Adi-Buddha,^ the Bodhisattva 
Lokesvara, Ekajata,® grigliana (Buddha) and the monk 
!3rlmitra. This last person is described as the dthsa-g^fi u ot the 
Kdsisa Jayaccandra. The object of the inscription is to record 
the construction of a large cave iguha) at Jayapura, “ with 
Simhanada “ in front and bearing therein the images of Ugra- 
tara,* with her hands raised upwards, Dattatara, adored in the 
morning and (another Tara) draped in orange clothes,” in the 

vatsara of king Vikramanka measured by the Vedas (4), 

eyes (2), and the moon (1), 124...?® The prasasti was composed 
by Manoratlia, written by the Kayastha Piirandara, and engraved 
by the 3i,lpl Dharadhara.® 

(15) Fyzahad grant. — Pound near Fyzabad, in Oudh 34 
lines, incised on a single plate. Seal and introductory portion as 
usual. It records that the donor of No. 1,® in (Vj Samvat 1233 
(A. D. 1187), after' bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of Kamoli (or KemoH^) in the Asuresa-Pattald to the 
Voda.-Rciuta ^ Ananga of the Bharadvaja gotra.^'’ 

(IG) Meohar stone-inscnption. — Incised ‘on door-jamb of 
a ruined temple in the village of Meohar, diatant 7 miles from 
Kosam’ in Allahabad district, U. P. ; 3 lines only. It records 


‘ See /NQ, Marcb, 1929, p 17 IF , and fn lonp 18. 

* See tbtd, fn. 1, on p. 17 

* See tbid, p 16, fn. 1 

* See tlitd, p. 17, Fn. 1; Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhtsm, p. Ill ; Bhattacarys, 
Indian Buddhist Iconography, pp. 76-81. 

° The first word oF the chronogram is lost. 

' First edited by E L. Mitra, PASB, 1180, Vol. XIjIX, pp. 76-80. Some ot the 
mistakes were corrected by Kielhorn in Bl, Vol, V, Appendix, p. 26, No. 177. Finally edit- 
ed by my pupil N. Sanyal, IHQ, March, 1929, pp. 14-30. , 

' Now in the Eoyal Asiatic Society in liondon. 

' His title as in No 12 of Govindacaadra Please note that thongb he has the 
nsnal title Parama mdhesvara, be is called in V 9, the incarnation of Narayana. 

’ The editor draws attention to Elliot, Suppl, Glossary, Vol. I, p. 81. 

Edited by Eielborn, lA, Vol. XV, pp. 10-13.'- 
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that in (V) Samvat 1245 (A. D. 1189), in the reign of P.-etyadi- 
rajdvall-pancatayopetdsoapatt-gajapa It-narapati-rdja - trayadhipati 
vividha-vidyd-hicdra-vacaspatt, iirlma]~J ayaccandradem a certain 
SrI-Vastavya Thakkura built a temple of Siddhesvara(Mahacleva) 
in the vil’^age of Mehavada ^ m the Kaii3amba“-Pa/tfl/a.‘ 

/The 16 inscriptions noticed above range over a period of 29 
year^(A D. 1170-89).^ The TaracaudI rock-inscnptions (A. D. 
1169) of his father and Ins own Benares (A. D. 1175) and the 
Bodhgaya (A.D 118“?) inscriptions show that the Gahadavalas 
maintained their hold on Shahabad, Patna, and Gaya districts 
of Bihar during the period c 1150-80 A D. ^t was in this 
area that they probably came into conflict with the 8euas, who 
since the days of Vijayasena (c 1097-1159 A D.) were trying to 
extend their influence along the Ganges towards the west. The 
statement in the Sena records that Laksmanasena (c. 1184-1206 
A. D.) defeated an unnamed Kasirdju and raised pillars of victory 
at Benares and Allahabad ® ceitainly lefeis to his conflict with the 
Gahadavalas of the Ganges valley^VAccording to the Prthvhd] 
Raso, ‘Jayacandi’t! ’ is said to have maintained fnendly relations 
with the Candellas and helped the Candella king Paramardl (c. 
1167-1202) in his wars^against the Cahaman.i Prthviraja II 
(c 1177-1192 A. 'D ).® ^^be same epic contains the story of the 
hostility between Prthwaja II and ‘Jayacandra’ and the 
romantic episode of the love and marriage of Prthviraja and 
Jayaccandra’s daughter Saihyogita.\ It is difficult to believe in 
the details of the Rdso in view of the demonstrated unreliability 
of the poem in its present form/ But it may well be that its 


‘ Compare this with the epithets aod titles of grant No. 16 ; also with No. 18 of 
Govindacandra. 

” This Tillage still exists under its ancieot name in the vicinity of Kosam ; see 
JRAS, 1927, p. 696. 

■ Modern Kosam, near Allahabad, thtd. 

* Edited by D. B Sham, JRAS, 1927, pp. 696-96. 

\_^.*^Ses supra, Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, pp. 367-69. 

'See infra, my chapter on the Candellas. 

’ JBB.4S, 1937, Vol. m (New Series), pp. 203-11. 
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stories of the struggles between the Cahamanas, Gahadavaias 
and Candellas have a substantial basis of truth. Lulled into a 
false sense of secuiity by the temporal y cessation of vigorous 
attacks from the weak successors of Mahmud, they carried 
on their petty feuds and failed to notice the formidable 
storm-cloud that was slowly gathering strength in the hills 
of Ghur. It must remain an interesting historical specula- 
tion, whether a common front piesented by the later Yamlnis, 
Cahamanas, Gahadavaias, and Candellas could have stemmed 
the advancing tide. But there is no evidence that they 
realised their danger or that they showed any tendency to 
combine their forces. By the year 1186 A. D., the last of 
the Yamlnis had been swept away from Lahore, leaving the 
Eastern Punjab and the Ganges-Jumna valley open to the 
attacks of another hoide of Turks, not less bigoted or ferocious 
than the Yamlnis, but led by chiefs who were certainly superior 
to the Ghaznavids in the practical gifts of empire-buildmg. 
"Within five years tlie Cahamanas were fighting a life-and-death 
struggle in the field of Taraori,^ near Karnal. There is no 
evidence to show that Jayaccandra, even fiom an intelligent 
perception of his own self-inteiest, co-opeiated in any way with 
the Cahamanas Before the death-agonies ef the Cahamana 
kingdom in the second battle of Taraori (A. D. 1192) had died 
away, Muhammad Ghui I, in 590 H. (A. D. 1193) advancing 
“towards Kinnauj and Banaras,” overthrew Jayaccandra in the 
vicinity of Chandwar.^ The Ta]ul-Ma’athir the almost contem- 
porary work ® of Hasan Nizami, gives the following account of 
the Muslim campaign against the Gahadavaias. 


‘ Also written Tariiin or Talawan ; 'sitaated on the roate from Karnal to Tbaneswar. 
Smiles north of the former, 15 miles south of the latter.' See Thornton's Gazetteer, 
Do ndon, 1886, p. 938. , 

" TN, Yol I, p. 470 and fn. 2, see also pp. 491 and 616. On the location of Cband- 
war, see ibid, p. 470, fn. 1, for Raverty's suggestions. The name is sometimes written 
Chandrawar. It was situated in the Etawah district near Jumna. Oxford History of India, 
1923, p. 196. 

3 It was commenced in the 602 H. (A. D. 1206), see Elhot, Yol. 11, p. 209. 
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When the army was mnstered, it' was found to amount to 
‘ 50,000 mounted men clad in armour and coats of mail,’ with 
which they advanced to fight the Rai of Benares. The kin g 
ordered Kutbu-d din to proceed with the vanguard, consisting of 
1,000 cayalry, which fell upon ‘ the army of the enemies of 
religion,’ and completely defeated it. The Ral of Benares, 
Jaiohand, the chief of idolatry and perdition, advanced to oppose 
the royal troops with an aimy, countless as the particles 
of sand * The Rai of Benares, who prided himself on the 
number of his forces and war elephants, seated on a lofty 
howdah, leceived a deadly wound from an arrow and ‘fell 
from his exalted seat to the eaith ’ His head was carried on 
the point of a spear to the commander, and his body was 
thrown to the dust of contempt.^ The impmities of idolatry 
were purged by the water of the sword from .that land, and 
the country of Hind was freed from vice and superstition. 
Immense booty was obtained, such as the eye of the beholder 
would be weary to look at, including hundred elephants.® The 
royal army then took possession of Asni,* where the treasures 
of the Rai were deposited, and there much more precious spoil 
of all kinds rewarded the victors. Prom that place the royal 
army proceeded to Benares, ‘ winch is the centre of Hind,’ and 
here they destroyed nearly 1,000 temples, and raised mosques 
on their foundations; and the knowledge of the law became 
promulgated, and the foundations of religion were established, 

* Acoord'ngto Uie Kamil the ‘ Hindu prince had 700 e'epbaDts, and his men were 
said to amount to a million, Elliot, Vol H, p. 251. 

• ® The Koinil says . ‘ The Hindu bin' was slim, and no one would have recognised 

t his corpse but for the fact of his teeth, which were weak at their roots, being fastened in 
with golden wiie,' tbid 

“ Some copies say 300 The Kamil gives the number as 90, n addition to 'a white 
one,’ Elliot, Vol. II, p 251. The TN gives the number as ‘three hundred and odd elephants,’ 
see Vol. I, p. 470 ; Firishta »lso gives the number as ‘upwards of 30o‘;see TF, Brigg’s 
Trans., Vol I, p. 178. 

* Placed by CHI, Vol IH, pp. 19-20, near Jaunpnr, U.P. Bnt it is possibly the same 
place, some 10 miles north of Fatehpur in U. P, where was discovered an inscription of tbe 
Ourjara-Pratlhara Mahlpala, dated in V. S 974 j see. 14, Vol. XXI, pp. 178-76, See 
tfi/ra, p. 683. • 
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and the face of the dinar and diram was adorned with the name 
and blessed titles of the king.* The Eals and Chiefs of Hind 
came forward to proffer their allegiance. The government of 
that country was then bestowed on one of the most celebrated 

and exalted servants of the State The standards of Khusru 

(Kutbu-d din) ..were planted for some days on the fort of Asnl 
and the chiefs and elders all around hastened to his service with 
various kinds of rarities and presents, and his noble court 
became the scene where the princes and generals of the world 
came to bow their heads in reverence ” ® 

It is generally assumed by historians that the battle of 
Ghandwar ‘ put an end to the independent kingdom of Kanauj.’* 
The publication of the Machlihsh ihr grant ‘ of Hariscandra has 
however shown that the Gahadavalas, though robbed of most of 
their dominions^ were not completely destroyed in 1193 A.D. 
This record was found “ in village Kotwa, parganah Ghiswa, 
tahsil Macchlishahr,” during the course of excavation works in 
the Jaunpur district of U.P It contains 34 lines, incised on a 
single plate. The circular seal bears the legend Srlmata-Harii- 
candra-devasya and the usual figures and emblems. The 
inscription traces the genealogy of the donor from Ya^ovigraha; 
then records that Ph .-M -P .-Paraiiyi-indhesvaja-Asoapati-Gaia- 
pah-Narapati-Eaja-traijddhipati- Vioidha-vidyd-vicdra-vacaspati- 
Han,4candra,“ while residing at Dhanamvakra (?) (line 24), 
after bathing in the Ganges at the Cyavanesvara-i/hfltta, on 


' The RSmiJ says “ After the flight of the HindDS SbabSb ad.Din entered Benares, 
and carried off its treasures upon 1,400 camela ; " Elliot, Vol. II, p. 251 

^ Elhot, Vol. II, pp 222-24 , for another account see Kamil of Ibn Athir (c, 1230 
A.D.), extracts trans. in Elhot, Yo< II, pp. 250-51, see also Brigg's Firishta, Vol. I 
pp. 178-79. Gf CHI, Vol. Ill, pp. 19 ff , where ‘ the Rathor ra;a Jaicband, of Eanau] ' u 
through a mistake made a contemporary of the Yamini king, Mahmud of Ghazni 

* Oxford Hutory of India, 1923, p. 196. 

* See for another record disoorered in the same locality, Govindacandra*s No. 3S 
above. 

‘ In this grant the Alvapati titles which first occurred in the grants of Govindacandra 
(see No 12) are given to all the donors' predecessors from Govindacandra downwards ; see 
lines 16-20, pp. 97-98, El, Vol. Xs 
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Sunday, the 15th tithi of the bright half of Pausa m (V) 
Sanivat 1253 (Sunday, the 6th January, A.D. 1197), granted 
the village of Pamahai ^ with its patakas ^ to one Rahihlyaka 
(or Hlhlyaka?), son of the Thakkura Madanu of the 
Kasyapa*'- gotra. It was written by the Mahak^apatahka 
Thakkura Bhogaditya.® 

The Hariscandra of this record is certainly the same prince 
whose Jata-karman and Nama-karana ceremonies were perform- 
ed by his father in the year A.D. 1175. At the time of the 
above grant he was therefore about 22 years old, and at the time 
of the battle of Ghandwar barely 38 It appears from this in- 
scription that at least for four years tins young prince succeeded 
in preserving his independence. This conclusion is further 
supported by the Belkhara stone pillat -inset ipiion, dated in (V) 
Samvat 1253, which was discovered m the village of Belkhara, 
situated about 12 miles S. E. of Chunar, in Mirzapur district, 
U. P. The inscription is incised on a stone pillar above 
which there is a small figure of a G-anofia, vuth a few 
letters, and just above the inscription under notice there is a 
rude bird,® and a still ruder horse. There are two inscriptions 
on the pillar. The upper one, of 5 lines, is illegible. The^ 
lower one, in 9 lines, records the erection of a pillar by Rauta 
Ananda in the reign of Banaka Vijayakarna, the ruler of Bela- 
sara.® It is dated as follows : Parama-hhaitaraketyadi rctjavali... 


' Hiralal identified it with BambibS, a Tillage in the Macbhlishabr tahsil ; see tbtd, 
p. 94, fn. 5. The editor of the grant however identifies it with Poba, a village about 2 
miles from the find-spot of the grant ; ibtd, p. 94 

‘ The name of the Pattald is not clear. But see supra, p. 536, Govindacandra’s grant 
No. 35, which mentions the village of Feroha in Maliasoya-Paitala ; El, Vol. X, p. 94, 
fn. 4 

* Edited by Hiranand Sastri, EJ, Vol. X, pp 93-100 See also remarks by B. D. 
Banerji on the grant in JASB, 1911, pp. 767 C. ; he reads the date as (V) 8. 1267 (A.D. 
1200 ). 

* See supra, p. 637, grants Nos. 6 and 6 of Jayaccandra. 

‘ Could it be the mythical bird Garu^a, which appears on the seal of the Gahafavalas? 
° The text is Belafara palySih filaha, I have given above the translation pf 
Cunningham. 

69 
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Aimpati-gajapati- narapati-mja -trayadhipati Vidya-vicara- 

vacaspati - Srimat - Kanyalcubja - vijaya - idjye - Samvat 1253, 
Vaisdklia Slid 1 11 Bhaume {Tuesday, 29th. April, A.D. 1197).^ 
Though unfortunately the inscription does not name the ruler 
of Kanau], we may guess that he was no other than the Haris- 
candra of the previous inscription ® It is however doubtful 
whether Hariscandra had any control of Kanau] and the sur- 
rounding territory. Though there is no conclusive evidence in 
the Muslim chronicles that Kanau] was actually captured,® yet 
the fact that the two above inscriptions were discovered in the 
Mirzapur and the Jaunpur districts seems to be significant. 
I have already pointed out the very close connection of the 
Gahadavalas with Benares and the teriitories round about it, and 
it seems likely that' the power of Hariscandra lingered for some 
time in the more ''inaccessible parts of the same region. The 
absence of the name of the sovereign lord of Vijayakarpa, the local 
prince of the Chunar, region, in the Belkhara epigraph may have 
some connection with the statement of the Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri that 
in about A.D. 1196 the fiefs of Bhagwat or Bhugwat ( ) and 
Bhiull or Bhiwall ( ) were conferred upon Muhammad ibn 

ffiakht-yar.* These fiefs were situated between the Ganges and 


' Edited by CnnmDghani, ASR, Vol XI, pp. 128.30, plate XXXVIII. Be-edited by 
B. D. Banerp, JASB, 1911, pp 763-65. 

^ CanniDgb am ID bis translation of tbe record accepts the name as 'Raja Iiakbapa 
Deva(?).’ But at that time tbe Macbblisbabr grant ^ras not known. See on tbis point B D. 
Banerji, JASB, 1911, pp 765 ff. Note tbe inscription engraved on a brick wbicb was 
found in a village near Jaunpur It is dated in (V) Sam 1973 (AD. 1217) and is a 
deed of mortgage recording tbe loan of 2,250 Shabdoddtka drammas on tbe pledge of certain 
fields It does not mention the name of the king, but Us script is similar to Jayaccandra's 
grants ; see JASB, Vol. XIX, pp, 454-56. 

^ Only TN (Vol. I, p. 401) mentions ‘ Jai Chand of BanSraa, Einnaoj and tbe territory 
of Awadh’ in the list of victories of Muhammad Gburl. Bat it is doubtful whether by 
' Einnauj ' he meant tbe city or tbe territorial division of that name. TN (Vol. T, pp, 627- 
28) mentions 'Einnauj-i-Sbergarh' (city of Eanaujj as one of tbe conquests of Iltutmisb, 
See on this point, JASB, 1911, pp 766-69, 

* TN, Vol. I, pp. 649-60, also fn. 6 on p. 660. ' 
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the Karmanasa eastward of and adjoining Chunar-garh. The 
absence of the royal name in the Belkhara record may reflect the 
unsettled condition of the neighbouring countries due to the 
repeated incursions of the Turkish bands under Muhammad, the 
fame.of whose alertness, bravery and the booty they acquired, 
had “become noised abroad.” * But in spite of the success of 
the Muslims, the fact that the successors of J ayaccandra conti- 
nued to issue inscriptions and grant lands shows the limitations 
of the victory of the Turks. The battle of Chanduar had given 
them only the possession of the more important cities and strong- 
holds ; the country-side beyond the reach of the Muslim posts 
still continued to be under Hindu rule.^ 


>■ Ibid, p. BSl 

’ On this point see T.V (Vol I, pp 627-28), which refers to Buda'un Bsnaras, 
Kianau]-i-Shergarh and Tirbut as the conquests of Iltutmish Note also the significant 
mention b; that anthorit; (tbid, pp. 628-29) of the existence in the reign of Iltutmish of one 
‘ accursed Bartfi’ (or BritS) in ‘ the territory of Awadh ’ ‘ beneath whose sword, a hundred 
and twenty thousand MusalrnSns had attained martyrdom ’ Haierty suggests that the 
uame of the Hindu chief may be meant for Prthu T.V tells us that this ruler was over- 
thrown and ‘ sent to Hell ' by Malik Naair nd-Dln Mul^ammad Sbsb, the eldest son ot 
Snltan Shams nd-Din, soon after 623 H (A D. 1226) What relation this prince hid with 
the OibadavSlas mnst at present remain unknown But as bis date is not far removed from 
the last known date of Hanscandra (A U 1197 or 1200?), and as bis territory was tfenti- 
gnoUB to the areb where the .ast Gahadavala inscriptions have been discovered, he may 
have belonged to that family For the history of the Cbuoar region in the Muslim period, 
note the stone-inscription in the fort at Cbonar, dated in (V) Saiiicat 1390 (AD 1331,?), 
which refers to Shahabadinadi-duitatma-YaianendTo-Mahammada This pnnce baa been 
identified with Mnl^ammad ibn Tnghlnq. The record seems to mention the following line 
of chiefs who inled in Kailpara : 


Devaka 


Sevana 


Candregana 8Wtniixa}a 


See JASB, Tol. V, pp. 341-47 ; SI. Vol. V, pp. 87-88. No. 268, 
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Genealogical Table * (c. 1076-1200 A.D.). 

{Dates approximate.) 

Yaiovigraha 

I 

MaHcandra (also known as Mahitala, Mahiyala, 
(c 1075-80 A D ) and Mahiala). 

Gandradeva (also known as Gandraditya and 
(c. 1080-1100 A D.). Candra). 

Madanacandra (also known as Madanapala, and 
(c. 1100-1114 A.D.) Madanadeva, 

Prtlivlsrika= | =Ealhya or ESlhana devi 
Govindacandra 
(c. 1114-1155 A.D.). 

Nayanakeli-devl= | =Kumara-devi 
Gosala-devI = | =Va8anta-devi 


Yuvardja 

Rdjaputra 

Vi]ayaoandra 

Asphoiacandia 

Bdjyapdla 

(c. 1155-1170 A.D.) 

(A.D. 1134) 

(A.D. 1143) 

1 

Jayaccandra • 

(c. 1170-1193 A.D.) 

1 



. 1 

Hariscandra 
(c. 1193-1200 A.D.) 


' Friooea whose names are in ttdltes did not reign. 
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chapter:ix 

The Rastrakutas op Northern India 

The late Dr. Burnell was inclined to look upon the Rastra- 
kutas as Dravidian in origin. ‘ He gave the word rdstra as a 
mythological perversion of ratta which he held to be equivalent 
to the Kanarese or Telegu Raddi or redcU,' denoting ‘ the caste 
of aboriginal Teligu farmers ’ ^ Fleet, however, maintained the 
view that ratta is an abbreviation of Rastrakuta, rather than 
Rastrakuta an amplified form of ratta. Accordirug to this 
theory, ratta is a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit rdstra, meaning 
a province. Without entering into the complicated question of 
the ethnic origin of the various families who called themselves 
Ed§irakutas, Rattas, Bdstikas, Ratrakas, Rds^raudas, Rd§trodas, 
Rd^hadds, and Rathors, we may now hold that these designations 
are all derived from the word idstra. From very ancient times 
officers who were in charge of provinces weie known as 
. Rdstriyas. The Girnar inscription of Rudradaman mentions 
the Rdstriya Pusyagupta of the Vaisya caste, who was an 
officer of the Maiirya emperor Candragupta in Kathiawar. 
Kielhorn, while editing the record, took the woid Rdstriya in 
the sense of ‘a provincial governor.’ ^ Since then it has been 
pointed out that the Rdstrapdlas of the Artha^dstra of Kautilya 
and the Rdstriyas were synonymous terms.® The fact that the 
former used to receive a salary equal to that of the Kumdras or 
princely viceroys, makes it very probable that the Rd^trapalas 
were viceroys of non-royal families. In the land-grants of the 

^ BO, Vol. I, Fart I, pp. 119-30; Fart II, pp. 883-86, p. S8S, fn. 2, and also p. 660 
and fn. 9 on the same page. 

» El, Vol. Vm, p. 46. 

* Id, 1918, p. 146. 
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10th and 11th centuries A.D. the word Rastrapati^ and 
Ras^rahuta ^ frequently occur in the list of officers addressed by 
the royal donor before making the grant. The fact that the 
Rastriya Pu?yagupta was a Vais'ya, while the Ra^trakutas of 
Manyakheta claimed to be Ksatriyas of the lunar race, supports 
the conclusion that all the above words had a professional rather 
than an ethnic significance Like the Bengali titles Mazumdar, 
Gakladdr, or Tdlukddr, these official names may have become in 
certain areas crystallised into family, caste, or tribal names. It 
will therefore probably be futile to connect all the families bear- 
ing names derived from last) a with one family or tribe. 
Though some of the East? a/cMta families of Northern India were 
undoubtedly connected with the great dynasty of Manyakheta 
(c. 743*974 A.D,), it will peihaps be safer to assume that the 
other Eastrakuta houses whose connection with Manyakheta is 
not apparent had an independent origin. In the following 
pages I shall try to give short accounts of the Ea§trakuta 
families of Northern India, with the exception of the Gujarat 
branch of the Eastrakutas (c. 743-974 A.D ), These latter were 
descended from the Manyakheta dynasty, and with the exception of 
a short period of about 80 years (c. 808-888 A.D.) were depen- 
dent on the mam branch.’ Their history therefore belongs 
properly to the history of the Deccan.® 


(I) The Rdstrakutas of Kanauj. 

The Eathors of Jodhpur claim to be descended from the 
Eastrakutas of Kanauj. As their bardic chronicles trace their 
descent from ‘Jayacandra,’^ the last Gahadavala king of Kanauj^ 
and as there is no evidence to show that the Gahadavalas were 


» BI, Vol, IX, p. 86. 

* Ibtd, p. 63. 

‘ For their bietory, see BO, Vol. I, Fart I, pp. 119-34, 
Jayaccandra of the jnsonptioDB, see supra, pp. 636*644, 
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Rastrakiitas, the Rastrakutas of Kanauj have been regarded by 
many scholars as a myth.^ Recent investigations have however 
conclusively demonstrated the existence of a Rastrakuta family at 
Kanauj. It is not unlikely that the Rathors if Jodhpur are really 
descended from this family. In their usual attempt to glorify 
their patrons the pradastilmras may have wrongly connected the 
Rathors with ‘Jayacandra.’ It is however not absolutely impos- 
sible that the mistake was unconscious. It may have been 
caused by the fact that ‘Jayacandra’ was at the time of Muslim 
attack actually the sovereign ruler of Kanauj and the overlord 
of the feudatory Rastrakuta family of that place. 

The earliest reference to a Rastrakuta family at Kanauj 
IS contained in the Surat grant of Trilocanapala dated in 
1151 A.D., which after mentioning the miraculous birth of 
Caulukya goes on to say that the latter married a princess 
of the Rastrakutas of Kanyakubja.® Dr. Hoernle saw ‘ no 
historical value’ in this statement, and tried to interpret the 
verse in a different way.* But the existence of Rastrakutas 
in the vicinity of Kannu] is proved beyond all doubt by 
the Budaun stone-inscription of Lakhanapala.'* This record 
was found in August 1887 in the ruins of the south gate 
of the old fort of BudauQ,® the chief town df the district of 
the same name in U.P. It contains 23 lines, written in 
Devanagari characters of about the 12th or 13th century A.D. 
It probably contained a date in line 23, but unfortunately the 
editor could not read it. The genealogical portion tells us that 
the town of Vodamayuta,® the ornament of the land of Pancala, 
was protected by princes born in the Rastrakuta family 


* JRAS, 1905, p. 10; EHl, 4th Ed., p. 399, fa. 5. Tod's Annals and Antiquities of 
Raiasthan, Ed. by Crooks, Vol. I, p. 161, fn 2; Vol. II, p. 824, fn. 2. 

« JA,Vol. XII, p.201,V. 6, JBA5, 1906, p. 10. 

* 3BAS, 1905, pp. 10-11. 

* El, Vol. I, pp 61-66. 

° According to Eielhora, culled Vodimuyuba in the record (lines 1 and 11) 

* Identified by Eielhorn with Bndann, 
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'{hula). The inscription then gives the following list of 
these : 

(1) Candra. 

j (2) Vigrahapala. 

(8) Bliuvanapala. 

(4) Gopala. 


(5) Tribhubana.' (6) Madanapala. (7) Devapala. 

(8) Bhimapala. 

(9) Burapala.' 

(10) Amrfcapala. 

(11) Lakhanapala. 

It next proceeds to give the following list of the spiritual prede- 
cessors of the Saiva ascetic Isana^iva, who in the reign of 
Lakhanapala erected a Saiva temple at Vodamayuta. 

(1) Varma4iva ,.oE Anahilapataka, ® he destroyed by the efficacy of 

his mantras a Buddhist idol in Daksinapatha. Ho 
came to the town of Vodamayuta in the reign of 
No 7, and was appointed to the headship of a 
matha there, by his Mantri Succeeded by : 

(2) Murtigana ....became the spiritual adviser of No 9. Succeeded 

by hia pupil : 

(3) Isanaiiva bom in Gauda, the eldest son of the twice-bom 

Vasavana, a resident of Simhapalli in the Hariyana 
country.^ He founded a temple of Siva and 
endowed it with the revenues of a place called 
Bhadanaulika. 


‘ TribhavanapSla? 

* Sorapala? 

’ Popularly knowu aa Anbilwad. Mod Patau ou tha Baraswati iu N. Q:u 3 arat. 

* Also mentioned m insonption No. 238 of Eielborn'a Dist of N. I. Inscriptions, 
El, Vol. V, Appendix. Identified by Eielborn with mod. Hariyana in tbe Hissar district 
of tbe Punjab. 

70 
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The inscription was composed by the poet Govindacandra.^ 

This inscription bestows vague praise on most of theBastra- 
kuta princes with the exception of Madanapala, the 6th of the line. 
We are told about this ruler that in consequence of his “ distin- 
guished prowess there never was any talk of Hamviras' coming 
to the banks of the river of the gods ” (Ganges). The identifica- 
tion of this Hamvira with the YaminT Sultta Ma'sud III ^ (c. 
1099-1115 A D ) is suggested by a Set Mahet Buddhist stone- 
inscription, dated m (V) S 1176 (A.D 1119-20),® which men- 
tions a Gadhi-puradhipa Gopala and Madana, who are most 
probably to be identified with the Bastrakiita princes (4) and 
(6) in the Budaim record bearing the same names.^ As 
Biidann was conquered by Qutb ud-Din in A. D, 1202 and 
was confeired as a fief on Shams ud-Din Iltiitmish, we may 
infer that Lakhanapala was the last Hindu ruler of that area, 
and probably flourished in the first quarter of the 13th century. 
If this date for him be correet, then we may assign MadanapSla, 
the 6th prince in the ascending line from Lakhanapala, to- the 
first quarter of the 12th century A. D. The proximity of the 
dates and of the areas, viz., Badaun and Kanauj, leaves very 
little doubt that the two records relate to the same persons, 
Gopala and Madanapala. 

As the Gahadavala Gandradeva claims to have conquered 
Kanauj some time before 1090 A.D., it may be inferred that he 
conquered it from Gopala. The descendants of Gopala however 
appear to have been suffered to exist as feudatories by the Gaha- 
davalas. It is not unlikely that these Kastrakutas continued to 
hold Kanauj till the reign of Iltutmish (1911-36 A.D.), who 


* Edited by Eielhoin, El, Vol. I, pp. 61-68. 

» See supm, chapter on the GahadaTalas, pp. 614.16. First anggested by nw nunil 
N. B. Sanjal, JASB, 1925, p. 106. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• See*ttprfl.pp. 606and 61S; inscription No. 10 of Gahadavala Goyindeoandra’s 
leign. 

i JASB, 1926, pp. 105 ff. 
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conquered ‘ Kinnauj-i-Shergarh’ and brought the territory of 
Oudh and Badaun under subjection.^ 

(2) The Rastrakutas of G. P. and G. I. 

The Rastrakuta families of C. P. and C. I. may be con- 
veniently grouped under the headings of (1) Rdstrahutas of 
Manapura, (2) Raatrahutas of Betul, and (3) Rastrakiitas of 
Pathari. 


(a) The Rdsprakutas of Mdnapum. 

The existence of this family is known from the Undikavd- 
tika grant of the Rastrakuta Abhimanyu. The exact find-spot of 
this is unknown. It contains*22 lines, incised on 3 plates. It is 
not dated, but has been referred approximately to the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. on palaeographic grounds.^ The spal contains the 
figure of a lion couchant facing the proper right, with jaws open 
and tongue protruding.* The grant opens with Om svasti and in 
the introductory portion gives the following genealogy of the 
donor : — 

Mana or Mauaaka. . ..oraameut of tho BaBtrakutas. 

I ■■ ' 

Devaraja. 


Bhavisya. x X 

r ' 

I (Names not given.) 

Abhimanyu. 


' TN, Vol. I, pp. 621-20 ; see also supra, chapter on the Gahadavalae, p. 547, fn. 2. Consult 
BSiti audha-vaihia-MahSkaBya of Rudra Eavi, composed in iSalca ISIS (A D 1696), under 
the orders ot king Narayana Shah of Mayuragiri (mod. Mulher, not far from Satan a in 
Nasik District). The princes claim descent from Bastrandha, who was adopted by NarS- 
yana, the childless king of Eananj. The clan of Maynragiri are known as the Bagnla 
clan of the Rathors and have the same gotta (Gantama) as that of the Jodhpnr branch. 
The ancestors of NSrSyana Shah seem to have accepted service nnder Jayasimha of Anahil- 
lapura, and after the downfall of the VSghelas migrated to the Nasik region. 

* Fleet in 5G, Vol I, Fart II, p. 368 ; NX, Vol. VHI, p. 163. Jackson referred the 
grant to about 450 A D., see BO, Vol. I, Fart I, p 120. 

° The seals of the Ba^trakutas ohManyakbeta contain the figure of a Qaru^a- 
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This last ruler, while residing at Manapura^ granted the 
small village of Unclikavatika® to the god Daksina-Siva, through 
Jatavara, a Pdsupata ascetic in charge of the temple situated at 
Petha-Pangaraka.® The grant was made in the presence of 
Jajfasimha, the Harivatsa-ZiTofta-niflira/ia ‘ , 

This land-grant of Abliimanyu seems to be the earliest in- 
scription of the princes who designated their family as Rastrakuta. 
The lion-seal of the family of Manahka may indicate that his line 
was quite distinct from the Malkhed family, who had the figure 
of Garuda on their seals. The town named Manapura, from 
which the grant of Abhimanyu was issued, was probably found- 
ed by Mananka. If its identification with Manpur near Mhow 
is accepted,® we may infer that this family ruled over the valley 
of the Narbada from Mhow to Pachmarhi. 

(h) The Rastiahutas of Betul 

The existence of this family is also known from a single 
grant, the Multdl grant of Nandaraja. It was found in the 
possession of a Gosain resident at Multai, the chief town of the 

‘ Ideotified by Hultzsob with MaDpur, near Bandhogarh, in Rewa, El, Vol. VIII, 
p. 166 , Bliagvanlal ladrap thought that it was au oldei form of the name Haayakheta (mod, 
Malkhed], about 60 miles S.E of Sholapur; BG, V&l I, Part I, p‘' 120. Fleet at first identi- 
fied it ‘ with the modern Manpur in Malwa about 12 miles S. W of Mhow,' in the Indore 
Residency, C.I. {ibtd, Part II, p. 386 , lA, Vol. XVIII, pp 233-34), but later thought it not 
impossible that Manpur may have been tbe older name of Sbohagpur, or Sobbapur, which is 
a large village 6 miles on the N B of Shohagpur (ibid, Vol. XXX, p 514) 

° Identified with the mod village of Oontia, near Fagara ; the latter is 4 miles N. of 
Pachmarhi in Hosliangabad district, G P , lA, Vol XXX, p. 614. 

^ The Mahddiva temple at Pagara, about 4 miles north of Pachmarhi, in Hoshangabad 
district, C.P , has been idenlihed with this Daksiflia-Siva temple, BG, Vol I, Part I, p 132, 
JA.Vol. XXX,p 511. 

* Does it mean ‘commandant of the fort of Harivatsa ' ? mgruha = palaj Its ordinary 
sense is, chastisei, but Fleet took nlgraha=p5la, see Id, Vol. XXX, p 610. The inscription 
was first published by Bhagvanlal ludraji in /BRAfi, Vol. XVI, pp. 88 ff., and critically 
examined by Fleet in Id, Vol. XXX, pp 609 ff. It was noticed in the BG by both Jacksoni 
and Fleet, and finally edited by Hultzsch in El, Vol. Vm, pp 163-66. 

° Fleet rejected this identification, suggested by him (in BG, Vol. I, Part II, p. 386) 
on the ground that it was north of the Narbada, This does not appear to me to be a suffi- 
cient reason. 
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Multai sub-division of the Betul district in the C. P. ^ It 
contains 31 lines of writing in Nagarl characters, incised on 
3 plates. The seal, which is a part of the ring itself, bears in 
outline the figure of Garuda and the legend Yudclhasurah. 
The recjord opens with ~0m soasti, and then gives the following 
genealogy of the donor ; 

In the Rdatrakutdnvaya 
Dur^araja 
Govmdaraja 
Svamikaraja 

Nandaruja, ahaa Yuddhusura. 

The object of the grant is to record the grant of the village 
of Jalaukuhe to the Brahman ^rlprabha Caturveda. In line 21) 
we are told that the charter was written by the Sindhivigtctliiht 
Naula in ^aka-kdla-samvatsara 631 (c. 700 A.D.).® 

Fleet thought that this family was a feudatory line. The 
figure on the seal is similar to that on the seal of the Rastra- 
kutas of Malkhed, It may indicate that two lines were connect- 
ed, but the connection is not apparent. 

(c) The Rdstiakiitas of Patimn. 

The existence of this family is also known from a single 
inscription, the Pathari stone pillar-inscription of Parabala. 
This is incised on the northern face of a tall monolith with a 
bell-shaped capital, in Pathari (long 78° 15', lat. 23° 56'), 

' Fleet poiDted oat that the localities msDtiooed in the grant do not bear any lesem. 
blance to any villages jn the Malta! district or in Hosbangabad or Jubbulpore. It is 
therefore not certain that the grant really belongs to the locality where it was found. *A11 
that can be said on this point is that the characters show that it belongs to some part of 
Central India or of the Central Provinces;' lA, Vol. XVIH, pp. 230.81. 

’ First published by Prinsep in JASB, Vol. VI, pp, 869 ff, Be-edited by Fleet, JA, 
Vol. XVIII, pp 230-36. 
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the chief town of the State of the same name in the Bhopal 
Agency, C.I. It contains 36 lines. The characters resemble 
those of the Gwalior pmsasti of Bhoja (V.S. 933). It 
opens with Om namah and four verses invoking the god Vi§nu 
under the names of Muran, Krsna, and Hari, and then gives the 
genealogy of a line of kings as follows : 


In the Uaatrdkuta-vam&a 


X 


Elder brother . After defeating 
Earnata soldiers 
obtained the king- 
dom of Lata 


I 

Jejja. 

Karkara]a...in a furious battle 
where rows of PaZi- 
dhvaja banners were 
f uttering, he ‘caused 
Nagavaloka quickly 
to turn back’ (V. 14), 
and devastated his 
home (V. 16). 

Parabala .* now rules here 
the land ’ ,...f..the 
fortune of royalty... 
conquered for him 
Pdli-dhvaja banners 
(V. 24). 


The proper object of the inscription is to record that this 
last king founded a temple of Saun (Visnu), before which he 
erected the Giirnda-dhvaja pillar on which it was engraved. 
The first part of the inscription (lines 1-31) ends here. The 
second part (lines 32-38), which appears to have been added as 
post-script, then seems to record the installation of an image of 
Visnu. ^ The date, (V) Samvat 917 (A.D. 861), comes at the end 
of the first part (line 31).* 

This inscription supplies some facts of considerable historical 
importance. Kielhorn had already pointed out that the unknown 


* The inscription is danaaged here. 

‘ Edited by Eielhorn, El, VoK IX, pp 218-56. 
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elder brother of Jejja, who is reported to have conquered Lata 
after defeating the Karnatas, must be placed in the period 
767-812 A.D., during which wc know little about Lata.‘ It 
thus appears likely that he may have conquered portions of 
Gujarat .by defeating the armies of the Rastrakutas of the 
Deccan {Karnatas) after IJie death of Kakkaidja, the local 
Rastrakuta ruler, in 767 A D. The Nagavaloka defeated by 
Karkaraja has also been identified by luelhoin with the Giirjara- 
Pratlhara Nagabhata II (c. 815-33 A.D).^ The enmity between 
these Rastrakutas and the rising power of the Gurjara-Pratl- 
haras appears to have brought them into friendly alliance with 
the Palas of Bengal and Bihar. This is shown by the probable 
identification of the Parabala of our inscription with the Rastra- 
kuta Parabala of the Pala records.’ The marriage of Ranna- 
devl, the daughter of Parabala, with Dharmapala (c. 769-815 
A.D.) must be accepted as the outward symbol of the close 
alliance between these two enemies of the Gurjara power. 
Another interesting fact is the mention of the PalUlhvaja 
banner in connection with the victories of Karkaraja and 
Parabala. The possession of this flag was claimed by both the 
Calukyas of Vatapi^ and the Rastrakutas of Malkhed.' 

(3) ^ The Rastrahutas of Rajputana. 

Inscriptions of Rastrakuta princes have been found in Piaj- 
putana with dates ranging from about 973 to 1366 V.S. They 
may be conveniently grouped under the following heads : — 

(а) The Rastraliutas of Hastthundi. 

(б) The Raspahutas of Dhanop. 

(c) The Rastrakutas {Rathadds) of Bithu. 

' Ibid, p. 252; also El, Vol. VII, Appendix 11, p. 4, The period falls between 
MahaTajSdhtraja Eakkara]a, II (A D. 767) and Indiar&ja, the brother of the BaftnkBtb 
Oorioda HI (o. 794*814 A.D.), for whose eons we hare dates from 811 to 827 A.D, 

* El, Vol. IX, p. 261 

* Bee supra, Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, p. 288 ; also El, Vol. IX, p. 261, 

* BO, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 189, 338, and 868. 

° Ibid, pp. 387 and 402« 
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(ffl) The Rastrakutas of Hastihmdi. 

The existence of this family was revealed by the discovery 
of the so-called Bijapur stone-inscription of Dhavala. According 
to ‘ local report ’ the stone was originally fixed in the wall of a 
solitary Jaina temple situated about 2 miles from the village 
of Bijapur in the Bali (Godwar) district of the state of 
Jodhpur.^ The inscription consists of 32 lines, and contains 
two separate records. The first one extends from lines 1 to 
22, the second from lines 23 to 32. The second record ‘opens 
with the praise of the Jaina religion.’ It then gives the 
following genealogy of a line of princes : — 

Harivarman 

Vidasdhkraja. .. . Sn-Baatrahu^a-hula- 
T kdnana-kalpa-vrhsa, 

Mammata 

The inscription then records that Vid^iagdharaj£\j built a Gaitya- 
grha at Hastikundi^ for his guru Balabhadra. The former 
prince in (V) Samvat 973 granted certain donations, frds of 
the proceeds of which were to go to the Jina (Arhat) and |rd to 
the guru as Vidya-dma. These grants were renewed by 
Mammata in V. S. 996. The closing verse expresses a wish that 
the endowments may be enjoyed by the progeny of Kesavadasa 
Sun as long as mountains, etc., last. The inscription was 
engraved by the Sutradhara Satayogesvara. 


' Tbe inscription according to another report was discovered by Captain Bart “ in the 
interior of a gateway leading to Mandir, distant one kos from Beejapoor, on the route from 
Odeypore to Sirohi near Ht. Abu;” JASB, Vol. X, p 821. 

* Mod Hathundi, close to the village of Bijapnr, 10 miles to the south of Bali, the 
headquarters of a district of the same name in lodb^r; lOJ, Vol. VI, p 217 
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The first record opens with two verses in praise of the Jinas 
or Tlrthahkaras. Then follows the genealogy of the same line 
of princes as above : — 

...induced to build a temple of Jma in the 
town of Hastikundi by his preceptor Vasudeva. 


gave shelter to the armies of a king (name 
lost) and of the lord of the Gurjaras, when 
Munjaraja had destroyed Aghata, ’ the pride of 
Medapata - (V 10), . afforded protection to 

Mahendra against Dur]abhara]a (V 11); gave 
support to Dharanivaraha (V J 2) ; and abdicated 
m favour of his son Balaprasada (V. 19) 

The next 6 verses (22-27) are devoted to the praise of Hastikundi, 
the capital of Balaprasada. Next is mentioned the Sun SSnti- 
bhadra, the pupil of Vasudeva. Then follows the information 
that the gosthi of Hastikundi renovated the tfemple of the first 
Tirthankara (EsabhanStha), which was first built by Vidagdha- 
raja. After its renovation Santibhadra in (V) Samvat 1053 
(A.D. 997) installed the image of the Tirthankara. The inscrip- 
tion was composed,, by Suryacarya.® 

The inscription supplies some interesting information in 
connection with the achievements of Dhavala. Munjaraja has 
been correctly identified with the Paramara Vakpati-Munja 
(c. 974-95 A.D ) * The lord of the Gurjaras mentioned here was 
most probably the Caulukya Mularaja I of Gujrat (c, 961-96 
A.D.)/ while the prince w'hose name is lost was possibly a 
Guhila of .Medapata. Durlabharaja was identified by Kielhorn 


Hari varman = Buci 

r 

Vidagdha 

Mammata 



Balaprasada 


^ Mod. Ahad, near the Udaipar station. The Guhilot clan AhadiyS derives its name 
from this place. ' 

‘ Mod. Mewar. 

* First noticed by Kielhorc, JASB, 1893, Vol. LXTT, Part T, pp 309-14. Then edited 
by Pandit Ramkaran, El, Vol. X, pp. 17-24. 

‘ JASB, 1893, Vol. LXn, Part I, p^ 311. 

‘ Ibtd 


71 
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with the brother of the Cahamana Vigraharaja of the Harsa 
inscription dated m V.S. 1030.* The same scholar rightly 
identified Mahendra with the Naddula Cahamana of the same 
name.* Pandit Eamkaran has suggested the possibility of the 
identification of Dhara^iivaiaha with the Paramara king of 
that name, who is said to have been the ruler of Nav-kot in 
Marwar.® 

The proposed identifications, if accepted, would show the 
comparative importance of this Eastrakiita family. Their im- 
portance was probably in some measure due to the fact that their 
principality was situated in the region where the frontiers of the 
Caulukya, the Cahamana, and the Paramara kingdoms met. 
As incessant struggles went on between these powers, the Eastra- 
kutas could always count on the assistance of one when threaten- 
ed by another of the three.* 

(h) The Rdstiakutas of Dhanop. 

The existence of this family was made known by the dis- 
cover j of the Dhanop stone-inscription of the Eastraknta Caeca. 
It was found at Dhanop, 16 miles north of Shahpura, capital of 
the principality of the same name in, Eajputana. It contains 13 
lines, opening with Om namah ^iiaija and a verse invoking Siva.^y 
We are next introduced to a king named Caeca. Then we are 
given the following genealogy of the princes of this family : — 

In the Rastraleutanvaya 

(1) Bhallila 

t 

(2) Dantivarman. erected a temple of Siva 


(3) Buddharaja (4) Govinda .erected a temple of red colour, 

‘ Ibid. 

° El, Vol. IX, p. 71 ; also pp. 61 and 67. 

’ El, Vol. X, p. 19 and fn. 1. 

* Annalla-devI, the wife of the Oahemane ilhapo of.Naddula (A.D. 1162.61), who 
traced her descent to the Rattrau^a-v^Ma may hf ve belonged to this Hathnndi branch, 
Sea El, Vol. XI, p. 71, fn, 3, 
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Then we are told that many years after the passing away of these 
princes, a devotee of Siva named Nagna-bhattaraka, seeing 
that the god founded by the above-mentioned kings received 
no worship, went to king Caeca and said : “0 king, this temple 
belongs to the princes of your family ” * and induced him to 
renovate it, and it was dedicated to Siva under the name 
Dhankesvara. The inscription was engraved by Ramadeva. 
It ends with the date (V) Sathvat 1063.^ 

That the power of these Rastrakutas probably extended into 
the region now known as the State of Kolah is shown by the 
Shergadh stone-hiscription dated in (V) S. 1074. This, 
together with two other records dated in (V) S. 1075 and 1084, 
was incised on a stone which was lying outside the temple of 
Laksmi-Narayana at Shergadh, in the State of Kotah in Raj- 
putana It records that in V. S, 1074 the Seth Narasimha and 
two others made a grant of one Karaa of ghee as unguent for the 
feet of Bhattaraka Nagnaka. There can hardly be any doubt 
that this last person is identical with the Nagna-bhattSraka of 
the Dhanop inscription of Caeca.'* 

(c) The Rastrakutas {Rathadas) of Bithu. 

This branch is known from the Bithu stone-inscription of 
the Siha Rathada, engraved on a deoli { memorial stone) in 
Bithu, a village about 14 miles N. W. of Pah, the principal 
town in the district of the same name in the State of Jodhpur. 
It contains 7 lines, recording that in (V) S. 1330 the Rathada 
SIha, son of Karhmra (Kumara) Sri- Seta, went to the world 
of gods. ‘ May the bliss of heaven be for Parvati, the 
Solahkinl.’ * 


' This shows that Gscdh was a BSftrakflta, Bat we do not know bow he was related 
to the previons family. 

’ Edited by D. R. Bhandarkar, lA, 1911, pp. I74-7S. 

’ Edited by the same, ibid, pp. 176-76. 

Edited by the same, ibtd, pp. 181-83. 
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Prof. Bhandarkar rightly identified this Siha, son of Seta, 
with Slya jl, the son of Setram, the reported founder of the 
royal family of Jodhpur. The Rathors of Jodhpur claim descent 
from the Rastrakutas of Kanau] {Kanojlya-Rathora) ^ It is 
therefore very likely that this family was a branch of the line of 
Lakhanapala, which, we have seen, ruled in Budaun and 
Kanauj probably as feudatories of the Gahadavalas.® It may well 
be that after the destruction of this Rastrakiita line in the 13th 
century a scion of this family, possibly Seta, migrated to 
Raipiitania and became the founder of the modern Rathors. As 
usual, the bards, mixing facts with fiction, represented him as 
connected with Kanauj and the famous G-ahadav5la prince 
Jayaccandra.® 


(4) The Rdstrahutas of Bihar. 

In my chapters on the dynasties of Bengal and Bihar and the 
Bahadavalas, I have already referred to this line of Rastrakiitas. 
In her Sarnath inscription, Kumara-devI,^ the queen of the 
Gahadavala Govindacandra (c. 1114-1155 A.D.), refers to her 
maternal grandfather Mahana, the ruler of Anga (Angapa) and 
‘ a peerless warrior of the Gauda country. ’ Mahana is further 
described as ‘ the venerable maternal uncle (matiila) of kings ’ 
who had conquered the Chikkora Devaraksita of PIthI and 
maintained the glory of Ramapala. This led to the identifica- 
tion of Mahana with the Rastrakuta Mahana or Mathana of the 
Rdma-canta of Sandhyakara Nandi,^ who was the maternal 
uncle of Ramapala (c. 1084-112G AD), and materially aided 


‘ AR, Vol I. p 161, Vol II, p 82-1 
° See supra, pp, 606, 60? and 618. 

’ Note also the Bikaner prasasti of Raya Singha of V.S. 6.50, JASB, Vol. XVI (N.S.), 
pp. 262 ff. ; and the Irtsinghan inscription of Duhada, son of Aevatthaman (Asothama), 
and grandson of SihS, dated in V.S 1366. See lA, 1911, p. 301 

* El, Vol. IX, pp. 319-20. No. 42 of the Gtihadavala Govindacandra ; see above, p. 628. 
‘ MASB, Vol. HI, No. 1. See supra, Dynastic History of Bengal a^d Bihar, pp. 338 ff. 
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him in establishing his power. The Rdma-carita makes it clear 
that Mathana was a feudatory of Eamapala. The names of the 
following members of this family are supplied by the Rdma- 
carita ^ and the Sarnath inscription : — 


X 

I 


Mathana | 

or Mahana Brother 


idahapiatlhaia 

iSivaraja 


I Pala king 
Daughter = Vigrahapala III 
I (o. 1055-81 A.D ) 


Ramapala (c. 1084-1126 A.D.) 


Chikkora 

DeTaraksita= 8ankara-devi 
of 

Pithi 


Suvarna-deva 


Oaha4avdla 

Govindacandra = Kumara-devI 
(c 1114-1155 A.D ) 


Mdhdmd‘^4(dika 

Kahnura-deva 


Ma^4iiladhipatt 

Gandra 

I^Fnend and contemporai’y 
of the Pala Madanaprda 
(c. 1130-50 A.D )] 


(5) The Rdstrakutas of Kathiawar. 

A V eraval' inscription dated in V. S. 1442 (A.D. 1384) gives 
us the name of prince {Nrpa) Bharma of the Rastroda-oamia.^ 
Veraval is a port in the State o'’ Junagarh, ini Kathiawar, 
situated in Lat. 20°33' N and Long. 70°26' E. The inscrip 
tion reveals the existence of Rastrakuta chiefs in Kathiawar even 
after the Muslim conquest in 1299 A.D., and is chiefly interest- 
ing as it supplies the form jRdstro^a which shows the gradual 
vernacularisation of the word Rastrakuta towards modern 
Bathoda or Rathor. 


' Bee ID this oonnection IHQ, March, 1929, pp. 36-48. 

- Antiquarian Remains of the Bombay Presidency, p. 186; £1, Vol, V, Appendix. 
Eielhorn's List of Northern Inscriptions, No . 1442. 
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GbnbaiiOgigal Tables. 

(Dates appioximatc,.) 

I. The Bastiakutas of Kanauj (c. 1050-1202) • 

Candra 

I 

Vigrahapala 

Bhuvanapala 

I 

3opaIa (c. 1090 A.D.) 

i 

Tribhuvana(pala ?) Devapala 

Madanapala | 

(c. 1119-1125 A.D.) I 

Bbimapala 

Su(8u ?)rapala 

Amrtapala 

Lakbanapala (c. 1202). 

II. The Bdstrakutas of C 1 and G.P : 

(a) The Manapura Family (c. 650-700 A.D.) : 

Mana or Mananka 


Devaraja 


1 

Bbavisya 

1 1 

X X 

Abbimanyu 

(Names not given) 

(6) The Betul Family (c. 575-650 A. D.) : 


Durguaja 


1 

Ck>vindaraja 

1 


Svamikaraja 

I 


Nandaraja alias Yuddbaaura 
(o. 630-50 A, D.) 
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(c) The Pathari Family (c. 750-876 A.D.) : 

X 

1 

I I . 

Elder brother, ruler of Jeija 

La!a (c. 760 A. D.) | 

Earkaraja (c. 800<815 A.D.) 

Parabala (c. 815-865 A.D.) 

111'^- The Raapah'B.'tas of Rajpuiana'. 

(а) The Haetikw^di Family (c. 900-1000 A.D.l: 

Harivarman = Ruoi 

I 

Vidagdha (c. 916 A.D ) 

Mammata (c. 930 A.D.) 

Dhavila (c. 960-80 A.D.) 

Balaprasada (o. 880-1000 A.D.). 

(б) The Dhanop Family {o. 950-1010 A.D.) : , 

Bhalllla 

1 

Dantivarman 

I 

I u j I 

Buddharaja Qoviuda 

Caeca (A.D. 1006) 

(o) The Bithu Family (c. 1200-1310 A.D.) ; 

Seta 

I 

Siha (died 1273 A.D ) 

Aivatthaman 
Duhada (A.D. 1300) 

f 

IV. The Raffrakutae of Bihar (c* 1050-1160 A.D .) : 

[For the list of princes, see supra, the genealogical tables in the 
chapter on the ‘ Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar,' p. 387.] 

V. The Rafirakutas of Kathiawar : 

Bhatma (A.D. 1384.) 
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CHAPTER X 


The Later Gorjara-PbatIharas op Kanauj 

The Kanyakub]a empire of the Puspabhutis did not long 
survive the death of Harsavardhana in about 647 A.D. His death 
introduces us to one of those periods of turmoil which inevitably 
follow the disruption ol a strong empire and precede the foun- 
dation of a new one in Indian history. It is very difficult to 
give any connected account ol political happenings iii Noitliern 
India for about two hundred years after thii (‘vent The Tibetan 
invasion and control of the Ganges valley, the attemjitrd reiival 
of the Gupta empue by Adityasena and ol the Kanmi] empire 
by Y asovarma n are some of the more important incidents ot the 
first half of this period. The hope of an early revival of the hege- 
mony of Kanau]« hoAvever was shatteied by the ambition ol the 
Karkota kings of Kashmir. If-Tlien followed what may be des-' 
cribed as a triangular contest between the Prdas of Bengal and 
Bihar, the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Malwa and Western India, and 
the Rastrakiitas of the Deccan for the possession of the Ganges- 
Jumna valley and the city of Kanauj .\fter a struggle ol about 
half a century, in which fortune showed her fickleness by alter- 
nately favouring each of the combatants, she at last became the 
bride of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. Some time before the year 836,' 
A.D. they captured Kanauj , and, thanks to the achievements of two 
of their ablest chiefs, Bhoja and Mahendrapala, at last succeeded 
in re-establishing an empire in India that in extent rivalled, if it 
did not exceed, that of the Guptas and the Puspabhutis. There [ 
unquestioned epigraphic evidence to show that the last of tEesV 

72 
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two princes ruled over an area which extended from the Karnal 
district in the Punjab to Bihar and from the Kathiawar peninsula 
to Northern Bengal.^ The strength and power of the Gurjara- 
Pratlliaras are amply attested by the account of the contemporary 

* The important ineoriptions and dates for the history of the Gurjara-Pra Iharas up 
to the leign of MabendrapSla areas follows 

(I) Jodhpur stone-inaeription of Pratlhara Banka, V. S. 89i, El, XVIH, 87-99. 

(3) Qbafayala stone-inactiption of Pratibara Eakkuka, V.S 918, JRAS, 1895, 513-21. 

(3) 4 Qbatayala pillar stone-inacription of Pratibara Kakkuka, V. S. 918, El, 

IX, 277-81. 

(4) The five records of the Gurjaras of Broach 

(j-m) Two Eaiia grants of Dadda II, K 3 310 and 383, Id, Vol XUI, pp 82-91. 
(m) Sankheda grant of the time of Dadda II, K S. 391, El, Vol. TI pp. 20-31, 

(is) Nansari grant of Jayabliata HI, K S 456, 1 1, Vol XIII, pp 7/-81. 

(a) The second plate of the Xavi giant of the same, K S. 486, lA, Vol. V, pp. 
113-16. 

(5) The Sankheda Gurjara grant (second half only) of(OaddaI?), K.S 346, El, 

Vol II, pp 19-20 

(6) The three records of the Gurjaras of Broach held to be spurious by Bhagwanlal 

Indraji and Fleet 

0) Umeta grant of Dadda TI, Saka. 8 400, lA, Vol, VII, pp 61-66 
(«) Bogumra giant of the same, SaJra 8. 417, Id, Vol XVII, pp 183-200. 

(tu) Tlao grant of the same, Sain 9 417, lA, Vol. Xlll, pp 116-19 

(7) Hansot plates of the Cahaiuaiia Bhartivaddba of the time of NSgavaloka, V 8 

813 El, Vol. XII, pp 197-204; Nagavaloks la identified with Nagabhafa I, 

I A, Vol 40, 1911, p 240 

(8) Osiastone-inscription of Vatsanja, JRAS, 1907, Part II, pp 1010-11 

(8) The passage in Jama-Harm amt a giving the date Satcn S 703 for Vatsa king of 
Avanti, see Id, XV, pp 141-43, BG, Vol I Part II, p 197 and fn 2 , El, 
Vol. VI, pp 196-96. 

(10) Buohkala stone inscription of Nagabhatta II, V 3. 872, JRAS, 1007, Part IT, 
p. 1011 The date is wrongly given by Marshall as 892 but see El, Vol. IX, 
p, 4, fn. 1. 

(II) Barah copper-plate of Bhojadeva, V.S. 893, El, Vol XIX, pp. 15-19. 

(12) Daulatpura plate of the same, V.S 900, El, Vol V, pp. 208-13, see for the 

correction of the date, JBRAS, Vol XXI, pp 410 ff. 

(13) Deogadh pillar-inaoription of Bhoja, V S. 919 and Saka 5. 784, El, Vol. IV, 

pp. 309-10. 

(14-13) The two Gwalior Caturbhuja temple inscriptions of the same, V S. 932 and 
933, El, Vol. I, pp. 164-03. 

(16) Gwalior (Sagar-TSl) stona-iusoription of the same, El, Vol. X VTTT , pp gg-ll 4 ; 

dSI, 1903-04, pp. 277-86. 

(17) Ahar stone-insotiption of the same, Rar»a. S 269, El, Vol. XTX, pp. 52-62. 

(18; Delhi fragmentary stone-iuscription of Bhoja RMR, 1924, p 3. 

(19) Pehowa Garibnath temple stone-insoription of the same, Haraa 8. 276, El, 
Vol. I, pp. 184-90. 
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Arab writers.^ The Arab satraps of Sind soon found their way 
blocked by the mighty arm of these rulers, and came to regard 
them as the greatest foe of the Mufiammadan |aith. Though 
there is at present little evidence, it may be surmised that but 
for the powerful aid of the Eastrakuta rulers of the Deccan, the 
Arab power in the last half of the 9th century would probably 
have been crushed in Sind. 

Mahendrapala died some time aftei 907-08 A.D. The 
chronological arrangement of the iprinces who succeeded him is 


(20) Barton Maseum, Bhavnagar fiaginentary Btone-inaciiption of the time of Bboja 
(?),£/, Vol XIX, pp 174-77. 

(21-22) The two Una grants of the time of Mahendrapala, ValabKi S. 574 and 
V 8 <J56. El, Vol. IX, pp. 1-10. 

(23) Dighwa-Dubauli plate of the same, V S 953, I/l, Vul XV, pp 105-13, JBRAS, 

Vol XXI, pp 405 fl 

(24) Siyadoni atone-inacription of the same, V S. 960 and 964, El, Vol I, pp 162-79. 

(25) Pehowa praiasti of the same, El, Vol. I, pp. 242-60 

v26) Bam-Gaya atone-msoription of the same, year 8, MASB, Vol V, No 3, p 64. 

(27) Gunena stone-inscription of the same, year 9, Vol V, No. 3, p. 64. 

(S8-29) Two British Maseum stone-inscriptions of the same, years 2 and 6, NKOWO, 
1904, pp. 210-11. 

(30) Itkhori stone image inscription of the same, ASI, 1920-21, p, 35. 

(31) Faharpara (N. Bengal) votive stone pillar-inscription of the same, 6tb year, not 

yet edited , noticed in ASI, 1925-26, p 141. 

Non-Ottijara Inscriptions : 

(1) Aihole inscription of FulakeMn II, S 556, El, Vol VI, pp. 1-12. 

(2) Badhanpar plates of Govinda III, Saka S 730, El, Vol. VI, pp 239-51. 

(3) Warn grant of the same, Salca. S 730 (for 723), I.l, Vol. XI, pp. 157-63. 

(4) Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa, Ef, Vol XVIII, pp 235-67 

(5) Pathari pillar-inscription of Farabala, V S 917, El, Vol. IX, pp. 248-56 and lA, 

1911, pp. 239-40 

(6) The Baroda grant of Karka-Savaroavaiva, Sato S 734, 14, Vol XII, pp. 166-66. 

(7) The Nilgund inscription of Amoghavarsa, SaKa S 788, El, Vol. VI, 98-108 
(3) Khalimpnr plate of Dharmapala, El, Vol IV, pp. 243-64. 

(9) Monghyr grant of Devapsla, El, Vol XVIII, pp 304 07. 

(10) Bhagalpur plate of NarayanapaU, 14, Vol XV, pp. 304-10 

(11) Badal pillar-inscription of Guravamiara, El, Vol II, pp. 160 67. 

(12) Kahla plate of the’Kalacnri Sodhadeva, V 3 1134, BI, Vol VII, pp. 86-93. 

(13) Bilhari atone-inacription of the rulers of Cedi, El, Vol. I, pp. 251-70. 

(14) Benares copper-plate of Karnadeva, E.S. 793, El, Vol. II, pp. 297-310. 

(16) Ohatsn inscription of the Gnhila Baladitya, El, Vol. XII, pp. 10-17. 

1 Elliot, Vol. I, p. 4. See also ‘ fiynastic History of Bind,’ supra, pp. 10-11 and 15-16. 
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somewhat difficult. The A.siatic Society’s plate of "Vinayakapala, 
dated in V.S. 988, informs us that( Mahend rapai^ had a son 
Earned Bhoja II^y_Jiis._queen Deha nagii-d evi, and another son 
' Vin avakapala by the queen M ahL-devi. The latter is represented 
as meditating on the feet of his father, as well as of his illus- 
trious half-brother. The Asm stone pillar-inscription of Mahi- 
pala, dated in 974 V S., tells us that Mahipala meditated on the 
feet of Mahendrapala. That Mahipala was a son of Mahendra- 
pala is also clear from the plays of Eajasekhara. The Siya.doni 
stone inscription mentions Ksitipala afte r Mahendrapala, though 
the relationship between the two is not specified. The inscrip- 
tion supplies the date V.S. 9G4 for Mahendrapala and V.S. 1025 
for Devapala, the son of Ksitipala The Paitabgarh inscription 
of Mahendrapala II, dated in V.S lOOG, mentions Vinavakanal a 
as meditating on the feet of Mahendiapala I. The Khajuraho 
inscription of Dhanga, dated in V S. 1011, tells us that the 
Candella Yas'evarman received an image oi Vaikuntba from the 
Hayapati Devap ala.' th e son of Heramb apala. The latter had 
received the statue from the 8fiEn3ng of'lvlra in return ‘ for a 
force of elephants and horses.’ ^ The late Dr. Kielhorn assumed 
the identity of this DevapMa with the Devapala of the Siyadoni 
inscription,® and thereby identified his predecessors Ksitipala and 
Herambapala. As Ksiti and Main mean the same thing, he 
further assumed the identity of the princes named Ksitipala, 
Mahipala, and Herambapala.® It remained for Prof. D. E. 
Bhandarkar to show that Vinayaka and Heramba also mean the 
same deity and hence to propose the identification of Vinayaka- 
pala with the three mentioned above.* The chronology of the 

1 KuilaDad-Btiotnnathdh siihrijtii ca talah Kiraraja^ prapede 
Sahi-ttasmadavapa dvi pain rug abalenann Herambapalah. 
taUunoi-Deeapalattamatha Hagapateh prapyamnge pratigthain 
YaikunthaA kuntlutan^ kfitidharattlaka^ iri-Yttiovarmazajah, 

El, Vol. I, pp. 129 and 134, V. 43. ScboIarB are not nnammons about the interpre- 
tation of this vetse 

• El, Vol I, p 124. 

3 Ibid, pp. 170-72 

4 JBBdS, Vol. XXI, pp. 406-07 
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immediate successors of Mahendrapala, according to this view 
would be as follows : 

(1) Mahendrapala (last known date 907-08 A. U.) 

Dehanaga-devi = = Mahi-devi. ^ 

’ (2) Bhoja (II) 

(3) Mahipala (914, 917 A.D ) alias 
Kaitipala, abas 
Vmayakapala (931 A D ) alias 
Herambapala 

Recently some Indian scholars have taken objection to this 
arrangement.** They do not accept the identification of the 
Haya-pati Devapala of the Khajuraho epigraph with the Gurjara 
prince of that name, on the ground that Hayapati was ‘ never the 
accepted title of the Pratihara kings of Mahodaya.’ Secondly, 
as the dates of Mahipala and Vinayakapala never overlap, they 
see no reason to justify their identification. " They would there- 
fore reject the identification of Herambapala with Ymayakapala 
and of the latter with Mahipala and prppose to arrange the 
princes as follows : — 

(1) Mahendrapala (907-08 A D ) 

I i ^1 

(2) Mahipala,, alias « (3) Bhoja II (4) Vinayakapala 

Ksitipala (914-17). (A.D. 931) 

The situation however has been further complicated by the 
discovery of the name of Vinayakapala as ‘ protecting the earth ’ 
at the end of the Khajuraho inscription of Dhanga, dated in 954 
A.D. A critical examination of the passage leaves no doubt that 
the name of VinayakapMa w^as mentioned as that of the sovereign 
ruler. Now if this Vinayakapala is identified with the Vinayaka- 
pala of the Gurjara inscriptions, the attempt to identify Devapala 
of the Khajuraho inscription at once falls to the ground. The 
identification, of the two Vinayakapalas is however difficult on 

' According to the PaitabgaThiDBcnption the Dame is Maha-deti, see XIV, 

p 176. 

* El, Vol. XI V, pp. 178 80 j. JL, VoI. X, p. Si, fn. 6. 
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account of the date of the Khajuraho inscription (954 A D.); for 
we know from the Partabgarh inscription that Mahendrapala, 
the son of Vinayakapala, was already on the throne in V. S 1003 
(A.D. 945-40). The suggestion that the name of Vinayaka- 
pala occurred in the original lecord of Yasovarman some time 
before 954 A.D. and that after the latter’s death the record 
was set up in his son’s reign in 934 A D. with some verses ‘ added 
at the end to describe the martial exploits of Dhanga’ seems to 
me rather improbable ' It is unlikely that in an official document 
a dead king should be referred to ‘as protecting the earth.’ Thus 
if we accept the suggestion that the Vinayakapala of the Kha- 
juraho inscription was a Gurjara prince, we are driven to assume 
the existence of a second Vmayakaprila who i tiled after Mahen- 
drapala II. Another complication has b:en introduced by the 
recent discovery of the Bayana ‘ Ukha-Maiidir ’ stoue-inscnption 
of Maliaiajadhiraja Mahipala, dated in V S 1012 (A.D 956). 
The fact that the neighbouring feudatoiy princes of the locality 
where the inscription was found acknoii’Icdged the sovereignty 
of the Gurjaras as late as 1016 V. S. (960 A D.), and the diffi- 
culty of identifying this prince with the Pala or the Paramara 
prince of the same name, seem to confirm the suspicion that he 
may have lielonged to the Gurjara-Pratihara line of Kanauj. If 
this 13 admitted, we shall have to assume the existence of another 
Mahipala after the reign of Vinayakapala of the Khajuraho 
inscription mentioned above. ^ Now in summing up the whole 
discussion, I beg to point out that once we accept the principle 
that synonymous names may be identified by identifying Mahi- 
pala with Ksitipala, and further grant the separate existence of 
the Vinayakapala of the Khajuraho inscription, there is no really 
serious objection against the acceptance of the arrangement of 
succession advocated by Kielhorn and Bhandarkar. It is true 
that the title Haya-paU does not occur among tlie epithets of the 

1 JL, Vol X, pp. 60-61. 

a ASI, WC, 1S19, pp. 43-44, lA, 1928, pp 230 ft 
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Gurjara princes so far discovered; but at the same time the title 
“lord of horses ’’ occurs as a title of kings during this period on 
the records of the princes of northern India.' It is therefore 
likely that Devapala was a king and not merely a cavalry leader. 
Again, j,t IS clear from the assistance he gave to the Kira, prince 
that Herambapala was also most probably a king. It is of course 
not absolutely impossible that these two princes were separate 
from the Gnriara princes bearing the same names ; but it is im- 
probable that theie should be two sets of princes in the same 
period both in close association with the Candellas and both 
bearing the same names. If the fact that the dates of Mahipala 
and Vinayakapala do not overlap be urged against their identi- 
fication, the same argument may also be applied against the 
identification of Ksitipala and Mahipala, for so far there is 
nothing in their dates derived from their own inscriptions or 
those calculated from the records of their successors or prede- 
cessors to suggest any overlapping It is possible to suppose 
for instance that Ksitipala like Bhoja II, may have had a brief 
reign between Mahendiapala and Mahipala or Mahipala and 
Vinayakapila; or to assume that Ksitipala, as the eldest son, 
first reigned for a brief period and ivas then ousted by Mahipala 
and the latter by, Bhoja, who was in his turn peacefully succeeded 
by Vinayakapala. Such an assumption of internal dissensions 
in the family and enmity between Mahipala on the one hand 
and Bhoja and Vinayakapala on the other, would furnish satis- 
factory reasons for the omission of Mahipala’s name from the 
records of Vinayakapala and also explain some of the causes 
that may have operated to bring about the decline of the Gurjara 
Pratiharas, so soon after the death of Mahendrapala. But as 


^ The title Aavapati occurs in the inscription of the successors of Xjak^mBQasena in 
Bengal, see JA8B, 1896, Vol. LXV, pp 6 ff.; %bid, 1914, Vol. X (N.B.), pp. 97 fl. For the 
title amongst Candella kings, see lA, Vol XVII, pp. 231 ff. The Oaha^svalas and the 
Haihayas also assumed this title, see JASB, Vol. XXXI, pp 123>24, El, Vol. XI, p, 321, 
JBAS, 1927, pp 695 ff. . BJ.'Vol. XI| pp 139 ff. . tbtd, Vol. XII, pp. 205 ff. 
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this theory does not satisfactorily explain the absence of the 
name of Ksitipala from the inscription of Vinayakapala, I 
would tentatively adhere to the arrangement of Kielhorn and 
Bhandarkar. According to this theory Mahendrapala was suc- 
ceeded sometime aftei A D. 907-08 by his sonBhoja II. l^’othing 
IS known about this prince excepting that he had a short reign 
and that he must have ceased to rule some time before 914 A.D., 
the first knowm date of Mahipala. There is reason to think that 
Mahipala during the first part of his icign succeeded in preserv- 
ing the miglity empire that was handed doAvn to him by his 
predecessors. Thus Hajasekhara in the introduction of his 
Balabharata oi Pracandapandava describes the victories of 
Mahipala in the following terms : “ In that (lineage of Eaghu), 
there was born the glorious Mahlpaladeva, who has bowed down 
the locks of hair on the tops of the head of the Muralas, who 
has caused the Mekalas to suppurate; who has driven the Kalih- 
gas before him in ivar; who has spoilt the pastime of (the king 
who is) the moon of the Keralas; who has conquered the Kulutas; 
who IS a very axe to the Kuntalas, and who by violence has 
appropriated the fortunes of the Bamathas.” * In the same 


* Namtta-Murala mauhh pahalo Mehalanam, 
rana-knlita-Kalingah keh-ta\ Keral endoh, 

A]ani jita-KuJutuh Kunfalandm, hutSxdraJi, 
hapia-hrta-Ramatha-Sn^ Srt Mahipdladeiah. 

Tena ca Ragliu-vamsa-mukidmamnd Aryavarta-malidrajadlinajena 
Sri-Nirbliayanarendra-nandanenddhikrtafy sdbhdsadal} sarvdn . ate. 

Nirnaya Sagar Press Ed., I, 7-8. 

The Maralas may have inhabited the banks of the river Murals which is identified by 
some with the river Narbada. (TnA.aiwIo»e5a, Chapter I). But m the liayiiugafiMa (IV. 
51-66) the river is placed after the Eerala country The Mekalas probably lived in the 
region round about the Maikal Range (Amarkantak) in the Central Provinces The 
Eulutas were taken by Cunningham to be the inhabitants of Yuan Cbwang’e Ktu-lu-to 
" which corresponds exactly with the position of the district of Enlln in the upper valley 
of the BySs river ” The position indicated is ronghly the modem Eangra district. The 
Ramathae “must be a neighbouring people, as they are placed with the Pancanadss in 
the western division in the Brhat Saihhitd and with the Eulindas in the Northern division 
in tho Vdyii Purdna" Kuntala, Kerala, and Kalinga are well known geographical 
divisions of ancient India, and require no identification For the identifications see GDI, 
Luzac, 1927 , JL, Vol. X, pp 63 64, '' 
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passage we are further told that the play was acted before an 
assembly of guests invited by Mahipala, ‘ the pearl-jewel of the 
lineage of Raghu the Mahaiajadhiraja of Aryavarta Another 
passage of the same work tells us that the play was performed 
by the king’s orders at the great city of Mahodaya.^ The list 
of Mahipala’s conquests given by Rajasekhara may possibly be 
exaggerated, after the manner of court poets. But an examina- 
tion of it does not reveal any unsurmountable obstacles to our 
acceptance of it as mainly true. Thus a king who ruled over 
the Karnal district might well wage war with the tribes in the 
Kangra valley and the neighbouring regions.^ Again a prince 
who ruled over Bundelkhand, Bihar, and Northern Bengal 
might well have engaged in hostilities with the rulers of the 
upper Narbada and the lower Mahanadi. Nor does a struggle 
with Kuntala present any difficulty. The rulers of Kuntala or 
the Kanarese districts of the Bombay Presidency were certainly 
the Rastrakutas of Manyakheta. In describing her lineage, the 
ndyjkd in the Karpuramafljan gives the name of the ruler of 
Kuntala in theDeccan as Vallahha-taja.^ The title Vallabha-raja 
was assumed by the Rastrakuta Dantidurga and the designation 
Balharl (v,j^)of ManklrC^b*) applied by the Arabs to the Rastra- 
kuta sovereigns of theDeccan was only a corruption of this epithet.* 
The Rastrakutas and the Gurjara-Pratiharas were warring with 
each other since the days of Dhruva Nirupama and Vatsa, and 
it is quite likely that the hostihties continued up to the time of 
Mahipala. The Gurjaras were at this time at the height of 
their power, and it is not at all improbable that Mahipala may 
have even carried on a raid into the heart of his enemies’ 


’ For these and all relevaat passages oa sthe date of Rajasekhara, see V S. Apte, 
BajaSekhara, hts Lj/« ond Writmgs, 1886 ; ’’leet, The Date of the Poet Bajaiekhara, I4, 
1887, Vol. XVI, pp. 176 ff. j Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus, Vol. II, pp. 361-62. 

* For identiSoations of the tribes conqaered, see above, fn. 1, p. 676. 

* Asti ettha DakkhtnSoade Kuntalesurh saalajanaoallaho Vallaha-tajo name rSf. 
Harvard Oriental Series, 1901, p. 32, Trans., p. 240. 

* lA, Vol. Xn, p. 182, V. lOj BO, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 387-89, 
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territory, penetrating as far south as Kerala. Such sudden raids 
by enemy kings were quite familiar features of Indian history up 
to comparatively lecent times. The evidence of Raja^ekhara 
gains substantial support from the Muruj ul-Zahab, a work 
by the contemporary Arab traveller Mas'udI (<?. 890-956 A.D.).^ 
The following relevant passages may be collected from his work. 
After referring to the Balhari kings of Mankir, he says; “one 
of the neighbouring kings of India, who is far from the sea, 
is Ba’urah, ( ) who is lord of the city of Qanuj ( ). 

This ‘is the title given to all the sovereigns of that kingdom. He 
has large armies in garrisons on the north and on the south, on 
the east and on the west, for he is surrounded on all sides by 
warlike kings ‘‘‘ After criticising Jahiz, who supposed that the 
river Mihran (Indus) came from the Nile, Mas'udi says that that 
author “did not know that Mihran of Sind comes from well-known 
sources in the highlands of Sind, from the country belonging to 
Qanuj in the kingdom of Ba’urah and from Kashmir, Kanda- 
har, and at-Tafin ” ® Further on, in Chapter XVI, he tells 

us that “the king of Qanii], who is one of the kings of Sind, 
is Ba’urah ; this is the title common to all kings of Qaiiuj.. This 
king has four armies according to the four quarters of the wind. 
Each of them numbers 700,000 or 900,000 men The army of 
the north wars against the prince of Multan and with the Mus- 
ulmans his subjects, on the frontier. The army of the south 
fights against the Balhari, king of Mankir. The other two 
armies march to meet enemies in every direction.’’ * It is clear 
from the passages quoted almve that the territories of the king 


' Al Maa'iidI was boro iii Bajidad tovrarda tba close of llie 3rd century A D. and 
died m Egypt in 3n A H (156 AD) He Ti-nted Multan and Mansurah, c A.H, 300 (A D 
0121 and Cambay c. 301 A. H. (A. D. 916). See, Let Frames d'or, Texte et TraducUon 
par C Barbier de Meyoard, Faria, 1861, Tome I, p. Ill, » 

’ Elliot, Vol. I, p. 21, Les Frames d’or. Tome I, p. 173. Meynard transcribes 

as Baourah. 

’ Elliot, Vol. I, p. 21 : Les Frames d'or. Tome I, p. 207, 

* Elliot, Vol. I, pp. 22-23; Les FrairieB d'or. Tome I, pp. 872 and 874. 
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of Kanauj included some portions of the Punjab and Sind, and 
bordered on the dominions of the Rastrakutas of the Deccan. 
As the date of Mas'udl’s stay in India makes it almost certain 
that the king of Kanauj was Mahipala, his account gives us some 

idea of the power and prestige of the G-urjara-Pratiharas during 

0 • 

the period 912-lG A. D.' In waging a two-fold struggle with 
the Arabs of Smd and the Rastrakutas of the Deccan, Mahlpala 
was only carrying on the traditional policy of his family.^ 
The evidence of Rajasekhara and Mas'udt is also corroborated by 
archaeological testimony. The find-spots of tlie Asm (in Pateh- 
pur dist., U. P.), Haddala, (in Eastern Kathiawar), Rakhctra 
(near Chanderi in Gwalior) and the Asiatic Society’s plate 
(which grants land in Varanasi-Fisai/a) show that the dominions 
of Mahlpala at least extended from Kathiawar to the borders of 
Bihar. Thus it is clear that Maliipala dining the first part of 
his reign could with some exaggeration bo called the Aryamr- 
ta-mahamjadhiraja. By successive stages the Gurjara-Pratiha- 
ras had succeeded in occupying an almost supreme position 
ambngst the rulers of Northern India. But the position) 
was no bed of roses The incipient hostility of the Palas in the 
east and the powerful combination of the Rastrakutas and the 
Arabs Avere perennial sources of danger. As Mas'udI has point- 
ed out, they liaS to maintain tour mighty armies to meet “ene- 
mies in every direction.’’ The economic consequences of con- 
tinuing such a struggle would have sapped the foundation of any 
empire, and the Gurjara empire was no exception to the opera- 
tion of inexorable economic laws. The crash appears to have 


^ Dr K C Majamdar first noticed tlie importance ot tbeso passages in his paper on 
the Gnriara-Pratlharas in JL, Calcutta lTniyer8\};y. Vol. X, pp 61-66. He may be right m 

✓ ✓ 

hie BUggeetion thafc the*word Ba urah ( ) ie an "Arabic corrapfcion of the word 

FraObaraot its Prakrit from Padihara.” See also supra, 'Dynastic History of Sind,’ p. 4, * 
fn. 8, p 16, etc. 

* Bee Gwalior (Sagar-Tal) stone inscription of Bhoja, V. 4, El, Vol. XVHI, p. 167, 
also In 10 ; Badhanpur giant of Govinda HI. V. 8, El, Vol. VI, pp. 239 IT. 
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come soon after 915 A. D. Yerse 19 of the Cambay plates of the 
Eastrakuta Govinda IV contains the following passage about the 
northern expedition of Govinda’s father Indralll. “ The courtyard 
(of the temple of the god) Kalapnya became uneveni by the stroke 
ot the tusks of his rutting elephants His steeds crossed ^the un- 
fathomable Yamuna, which rivals the sesL^Sindhu-prali-spardhinl). 
He completely uprooted (nimmulam unmuhtam) the hostile city 
of Mahodaya, which is even to-day greatly renowned among 
men by the name Kusasthala.’’ ^ As “the god Kalapriya is 
generally identified with Maliakala” of Ujjayini, the passage 
suggests that Indra III proceeded in his northern expedition by 
way of Malwa. The statement of this inscription is further 
supported by some passages of the Vikramarpina-vi'jaya of the 
Kanarese poet Pampa usually known as Pampa-Bharata. 
This poem was composed in about ^aha 803 (941 A. D.) under 
the patronage of the Calukya chief Arikes'arin, a feudatory of the 
Eastrakuta Govinda IV. Pampa gives us the following infor- 
mation about the military achievements of Narasiihha, the 
father of Anke^arin, who must have been a contemporary 
ol Indra III. We are told that “ when preparing for 
victory he captured the champion elephants which marched in 
front, and penetrating and puttin g tp flight Jhe army of the 
Ghflrjjara-raja, secured the victory and eclipsed Vijaya (or 
Arjuna), — this Narasiihha. Terrified at the army of this 
Naraga, which fell like a thunderbolt, Mahipala fled in conster- 
nation, not stopping to eat or sleeji or rest. His own horse he 
bathed at the junction of the Ganges and the sea {Gangd- 
Ddrdhiijol), thus becoming celebrated; and by his own friend 
destroying the qualities and character of ( ?) Sahga, established 
with pride the victory of his arm.” ® Though the meaning 
and reference in the latter part of this passage are not clear, yet 
it is evident that the poet was apparently leferring to the 


* SI, Vol. VII, p. 88. 

• Ed. by B. Liewia Rice, m the Bibliotheca Carnafica, Bafagaloie, 1898, pp. 3-4. 
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achievements of his patron’s father, who must have accom- 
panied his sovereign Indra III when the latter overran northern 
India. The exact date of this vicloiy of the Rastrakiitas cannot 
be settled; but it appears to have happened some tune between 
915 andg9l8 A.D For the Nausari grant of Indra III which is 
dated in 915 A.D., contains no reference to these victories; and the 
Da^idapur stone inscription of his son Govinda IV shows that 
he was dead sometime before •23rd Decemlier, 918 ' The defeat 
of the Gurjara-PratTharas appears to have been complete; but the 
Rastrakiitas could not take full advantage of then victory because 
of the confusion in which they weie involved after the death of 
Indra III Amoghavarsa II, who succeeded his father, was 
probably killed and dethroned by his youngei brother Govinda 
IV, and the latter in his turn, “ being caught in the chains of 
the eyes of women,” took to “vicious courses.” and met his 
destruction.^ It is however likely that Govinda IV retained 
some hold on the Ganga-Yamuna valley till about the 10th May, 
930 AD., the date of his Cambay plates’ Foi in verse 28 of 

9 

that inscription “ the Ganga and Yamuna aie mentioned as 
doing service in the palace of Govinda IV ’ ’ But there is un- 
questioned epigraphic evidence to show that the Gurjara-Prati- 
haras recovered^ a substantial portion of their dominions, pro- 
bably by taking advantage of this weakness of the Rastrakuta 
power. The Asiatic Society’s plate of Vinayakapala {alias 
Mahipala which was issued liom Mahodaya, shows that 
Varanasi- Fisai/a in the Pratisthana-R/mkti, was still under the 
Gurjaras in 988 V.S. (931 A.D ) The Rakhetra stone inscrip- 
tion! of the same prince shows that the Gwalior region was under 
him in V.S. 999-1000 (A.D. 9-42-43). In his attempts to 
recover his dominions Mahipala appears to have been helped by 
a number of his feudatories. One of the Candella fragmentary 


1 JBBAS. Vol. XVIII, pp. 267 fl. ; lA, Vol XII, pp. 222 £E. ; JL, Vol. X, pp. 66-67. 

2 BO, Vo’.. I, Part II. pp. 204-06 and 416-17 , El, Vol. VII, pp. 34-36 ; XIII, 
p. 328. JBBAS, Vol. XVllI, pp. 360 51. 
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stoDvi iascriptioiis of Khajuraho claims that either Harsa or his 
sou Yasovarman placed Ksitipala on the throne.^ The Guhila 
prince Bhatta, who appears to have been a contemporary of 
Mahipala, is credited in V. 26 of the Chatsu inscription of 
Baladitya with having defeated the armies of the kings of the 
south at the behest of bis overlord.® It is not unlikely, as has 
been suggested, that “ the kings of the south were no other than 
the chiefs of the Rastrakuta army by defeating whom king 
Mahipala regained his territories. ’ ® There is therefore some 
incontestable evidence that Mahipala succeeded m recovering a 
portion of his dominions with the assistance of his feudatories. 
There is nothing to shew what the limits of his revived empire 
were. But there is every reason to believe that the blow inflict- 
ed by the Eastrakutas helped to bring about a new relationship 
between the imiienal government and its vassals which in the 
end proved fatal to it. Thus, though many of the subordinate 
kings still acknowledged the supremacy of the imperial power in 
their official documents, they resisted by physical force every 
attempt of the sovereign to exert any real authority over tBem. 
The best example of this state of things is found in the records 
of the Candellas. Though Dhafiga retains the name of Vinayaka- 
pala, apparently a Gurjara king, in his inscription even as 
late as A.D. 954, he none the less described his father Yasovar- 
maii as having been “ a scorching fiie to the Gurjaras.” * 

Mahipala-Vinayakapala ruled at least up to about 942-43 
A.D. The following records may be referred to his reign : 

(1) Hadddla grant —This was discovered near “ Ha4dala, 
a large village on the old road from Dholka to Dhandhuka, but 

1 El, Vol I, pp. 121 22, line 10;. tbe name of the prince who helped Esitipala is 
lost. Kielhorn, who edited the inscription, took this prince to be Harsadeva, while 
Hoernle tbonght that he was probably hie son Yadovarman ; see 3RA8, 1904, p. 664 and 
fn. 1 

i El, Vol XII, pp. 12 and 16, V. 26. 

3 JL, Vol. X, p. 68. 

* El, Vol. I, pp. 127 ft., V 23. 
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belonging to Eastern Kathiawar.” It consists of 52 lines, and 
IS written on two semi-elliptical plates. On the first plate “ it 
shows the rude conventional representation of the moon and the 
sun, while it is blank on the second.” There are no holes for 
rings. iThe inscription begins with an invocation to , (Siva) 
Dhande^vara. It then proceeds to give the legendary origin of 
the Capas from the capa (bow) of Sambhu In the Capa-vamsa 
was born Nrpa Vikramarka. His son was Raja Addaka; his son 
was king Pulakesi; his son was king Dhruvabhata; his younger 
brother was king Dharanivaraha, resident in Vardhamana (mod. 
Wadhwan in E. Kathiawai), who was Samadhujat-ascsa-maha- 
sabda-Mahasamantadhipati, and who through the favour of 
Rdjddhird]a-PaiamesDaia i^iz-Mahlpala-deva ruled the Addanaka- 
desa named after his own grandfather. This prince granted to 
Mahesvaracarya on the day of the winter solstice the village 
named Vimkala, which is connected with the Kanthika-»t/iaZi, 
It IS dated in iSaka. S. 836 and was written by SCmdhwujrahiha 
Mahindaka. Taking the date of the inscription into considera- 
tion, Bilhler calculated the date of Vikramarka, the founder of 
the feudatory line, as about 800 A.D. The same scholar also 
identified Addana Avith the modern village of Haddala.^ 

(2) Asni sione pillat-insciiption. — It is recorded on one of 
the faces of a square sandstone pillar that was found at Asni, a 
village about 10 miles north of Eatehpur, the chief town of the 
district of the same name in U.P. The inscription consists of 
14 lines of incorrect Sanskrit prose written in northern Deva- 
nagarl of the 10th century. The record opens with the sign «. 
and then mentions Ph.-M.-P Mahi8a(ndra?)paladeva-pffda- 
nudhyata Ph.-M.-P. Mahlpaladeva. In his reign, in the (V) 
year 974, this inscription was set up m a certain caitya of the 
god Yogasvamin. ^ It made some arrangements for the worship 


1 Buhler edited the inscription in 188S from a facsimile, a paper robbing, and an 
impression on lead of the second half of. the grant in I/l '/ol. XII, pp. 190-96. The date 
of the record was read by Fleet, tbtd,ol899, Vol. p. 90. 
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of the god by Brahmans and ascetics of the locality. The record 
was written by Suvarnabhadra.^ 

(3) Bengal Asiatic Society’s plate. — The find-spot of this 
plate, sometimes spoken of as the ‘ Benares plate ’ from the 
fact that it mentions in line 10 VarannsI- Visaya, is not 'known. 
It consists of 17 lines, and is written on one side of a single 
plate. “On to the proper right side of the plate there is 
soldered a thick and massive seal with a high raised nm all 
round it; .. ..it is rectangular, except that the top of it is raised 
into an arched peak with a slight depression on each side of it. 
In the arch thus formed, theie is a standing figure facing full 
front of a goddess, doubtless the BhagavatT,” who is mentioned 
in the inscription. Below this, across the surface of the seal, 
there is the legend in IG lines in relief. The seal and legend 
are exactly similar to those in the Dighwa-Dubauli plate 
of Mahendrapala. The additional information in the legend 
of this inscription is as follows; — Mahendrapala-det?astfl«?/a 
puttras tat’padaniidhyatalj, ^H-Dehancigd-deoyam utpar.ndh 
Parama-vaisnaio Ma/mraja-iSii-Bhojadevas tasya bhrdtd Sn- 
MahendraiMa.deva'piittras-taydk-pdddnudhydtah-Sn ■Mahl-devl- 
devyara iitpanmh Paraniddityabhakto MahdrdjaSn-Yinayaka- 
paladevah. The inscription begins with Om svasti, and 
then tells us that it was issued from the Skandhdvdra situated 
at Mahodaya. Then it again repeats the genealogy given on the 
seal. Next it records the gift of ‘ Pratisthana-BJiufetaw Vara^asl- 
Vi^aya-sambaddha-Kaii-paia-Pathaka-PraUbaddha-Tikkavikei-grd- 
ma,’ to the Bhatta BhuHaka, a student of the Atharvaveda, 
by Vinayakapala. The village of Tikkarika has been identified 


1 Edited by Fleet in lA^ Vol XVI, pp 173-75, la 1887. Tii© reading of the name of 
Mablpala'a predecessor is not certain. Fleet read it as Mahl^apala, Mr B. D. Banerji 
{MASBt Vol V, No 3, p. 65) read the names) Mabindrapala from an impression of this 
inscnptioD in the Allahabad exhibition of 1910, This reading however is not supported by 
the pUte given by Fleet The puIaT-inscTlption is now in the Municipal garden attached 
to the Town Hall of Fatehpur 
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with the modern Tikan, 4 miles due south of Benares. The 
date ( V) Sanivatsara 988, comes last.^ 

(3) Rakhetra stone-inscnption. — This inscription was found 
on the right bank of the river Orr within the limits of the 
village oof Eakhetra, not far from the old site of Chanderi in 
Gwalior. It is written in Sanskrit and incised on a rock-tablet. 
It IS dated in V.S. 999 and 1000, and apparently records the 
construction of some sort of waterworks at a cost of 95 or 9G 
crores (of coins) by Vinayakapala. As there is no overlapping 
of dates, we may with some certainty identify him with Mahl- 
pala alias Vinayakapala.® 

Mahipala-Vinayakapala was succeeded by his son Mahendra- 
pala II by his queen Prasadhana-devi, some time before V.S. 1003. 
The existence of this prince was revealed by the discovery of the 
Paitabcjarh stone-inscnption. This stone was. found affixed to a 
platform at Partabgarh, the capital of the state of that name in 
Southern Rajputana. The inscription contains 35 lines of 
writing and is naturally divided into fdur parts. It records 
a series of grants in favour of various shrines attached to 
the monastery of Hari-Rsisvara, who originally lived in Dasa- 
pura (mod. Mandasor). The inscription opens with 2 verses 
invoking the su^i-god, followed by two verses in praise of the god- 
dess Durga. Then comes the statement that the inscrijition was 
issued from the Skandhavara situated at Mahodaya. Next is 
given the genealogy of the Gurjara-Pratihaias, which is the 
same as in the Asiatic Society’s plate of Mahipala as far as 
Mahendrapala. Tasya-putras tatpddanudhyatah <§ri-Mahadevyam- 
utpannah Paiamaditya-hhakto Mahara;a-/^n-Vinayakapala-devas 

* This inacriptioQ was first noticed by Dr R L Mitra in 1848 in the JASB, Yol 
XVII, part I, pp. 70 ff. In 1863 Dr. F Hall noticed it in JASB, Vol. XXXI, pp. 1 ff. 
In 1864 a lithograph ol tbe record was pablislied in the same journal Fleet next edited 
it fioin the original plate in 1886 in the lA, Vol. XV, pp. 138-41. He however read 
the date as (Hargai S 188. It was corrected by Prof. D. B. Bbandar&ar in the JBRAS, 
Vol. XXI, pp. 406 fl. 

• AST, 1994-25, p. 198. 
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tasyaputras tatpadanndhyatah ^n-DevathaddhU ‘^)-nama-m]a-kula- 
Prasadhanadevyam-e<ipanwaA Parama-mdheSoaro-Mahdraja-lSn- 
Mahendrapaladevah. This last named king grants the village 
of Kharpara-padraka in the holding of Tala-vargika Harisada 
and situated in the vicinity of Ghonta-varsika, in the, western 
Pathaka of Dasapura, to the goddess Vata-Yakshini Devi, whose 
temple was connected with the matha ol Hari Rsisvara. The 
grant was made in V S. 1003 at the request of Dhana-Sura. 
The record was written by Purohita Trivikramanatha under the 
orders of Jajja-Naga It ends with Svahasto’yam Srl-Vidagdhasya 
(line 13). 

The second grant opens with a praise of the princes of the 
Gdhaindnanvayci, who, we are told, were a source of great 
pleasure to Bhojadeva Then comes the name of Govindaraja, 
of this lineage ; his son Durlavaraja ; his son Indraraja built the 
great temple of the Sun-god known (as Indradityadeva at 
GhontS-varsika) . This is an entirely new Cahamsina family, 
which appears to have risen to importance in the service of 
Bhoja I (c. 836-90). Next we are told that there was one 
Madhava, who was Mahnsaimnta-Datidandyaka in TTjjayini, and 
Sri-Sarman appointed by Kokkata, who was Baladlnkrta serving 
at the feet of Paumesvara {i e., Mahendiapala II ^) at Mapdapika 
(mod. Mandu) (line 20). The aforesaid Madhava (here called 
Tantrapdla-Mahdsdmanta-Mahddanrlandijaka) (line 21) having 
come to TTjjayini on business and having bathed at the temple of 
Mahakala, granted on the Mma-Sarhkranti day the village of 
Dhara-padraka for repairs to and maintenance of daily ser- 
vices to the temple of Indraditya deva, at the request of Gdha- 
iii,'Vidnvaya-Mahri<idmanta-Sn-Tndva,Ta]a, son of Durlabharaja. 
Ill line '20 is lecoided a grant ol a field It comes to an end 
with Soahasto'yam iSri-Madhavasya Svahasto'yatn 3i’l-Vzdag- 
dhasya. 

Part three opens with'thedate(7)Sla»*i;at 999, which marked 
the grant of a field named Vavvulika by the side of the river 
Nandya in the village of Palasa-kupika to Indraditya-deva of 
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Ghonta-varsi by Mahardjadhiraja Bhartr-pafcte, son of Kliom- 

mana. CK^-K. Qjha has identified tins prince with Bhartr- 

patta II, son of Khommana III of Mewar, of the Gnhila family. 
The same scholar has suggested the identification of Pala^a- 
kupikaowith Parasia, about 15 miles south of Mandasor. ‘ 

Part four of the inscription records about four minor grants 
to various deities connected with the same matha. Last comes 
the date (V) Sumvat 1003 ^ 

The facts revealed by the inscription mentioned above show 
that the Gurjaras in 04G A D. held the Malwa legioii, and it is 
not unlikely that their power was still .ickuowledged by the 
feudatories in South and Eastern liajputana tind Cential India. 
Mr. E. D. B^erji thercfoie is certainly wrong when he asserts 
that MalavfTmd never been reoccupied after the northern cam- 
paign of Indra 111.'* However nominal the allegiance paid by 
these feudatories stationed at Mandu, Ujjayinl, and the places 
near about Partabgarh and Mandasor, it i? clear that the occu- 
pation of Ujjayini by the Rastrakutas was not continuous till 
the time of Krsgia III (c. 040-70 A.D). 

Mahendrapala II, appears to have been succeeded by his 
brother or half brother Devapala on or before 948-49 A.D. The 
existence of this 'prince was revealed by the Siyadom stone-in^ 
scrijdion discovered about LO miles N. N. W of Lahtpur near 
Jhansi, at Siron Khurd, in the precincts of the Jain temple of 
Santinatha. The inscription contains 46 lines of incorrect 
Sanskrit influenced by the local vernacular. It is divided into 
two parts. The first part (lines 1-39) is written in prose, and 
records a large number of donations made at different times from 
the (V) year 900 down to the (V) year 10'25 by some feudatories 
and private individuals in favour ’ of the god Vis?iu and various 
other Brahmanical gods at Siyadoni (mod, Siron). In line 1, 
which is much damaged, we have with the date (V) S. 960 the 

1 Edited by G H Ojha, in HI, Vol XIV, pp 176.6 
s JBORS, 1938, Decembei, p. 486. 
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names of the Pb.-M.-P. Mahendrapaladeva (meditating on the 
feet of Ph.-M -P. Bhojadeva). Inline 4, with the date (V) S. 
964, the same two princes are mentioned in the same order. In 
line 28, wdth the date (V) S. 1005, occurs the name of Pb.-M.-P, 
Devapaladeva, meditating on the feet of Pb.-M.-P. Ksi’tipala- 
deva As line 40 speaks of a ruler of Mahodaya who granted 
some land to certain Brahmanas of Siyadoni, Kielhorn lightly 
assumed that these rulers were Gurjara-Pratihara kings of 
Kanaiij.^ 

It IS significant that, unlike the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
plate of Vinayakapala, which mentions his predecessor and 
brother Bhoja, this inscription does not give the name of the 
reigning king’s brother and predecessor Mahendrapala II. It 
is not unlikely therefore that the succession of Devapala was 
not entirely peaceful, and that he may have omitted to mention 
the name of one whom he looked upon as a mere usurper. If 
this was so, then these internal dissensions must have hastened 
the decline and break-up of the Gurjara dominions. Another 
important cause that appears to have helped towards the dis- 
memberment of the Gurjara empire was the revival of the 
BastiakQtas’ attacks on Northern India The Karhad plates of 
Krsna III, dated iii 3aka 880 (A.D. 959), refer to his victories 
in the North. V. 25 of this inscription, in which he claims to 
have “conquered Sahasrarjuna,’’ has been rightfully interpreted 
by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar as referring to his victories over some 
Cedi rulers of Northern India. In V. 31, we are told that “all 
the feudatories from the eastern to the western ocean and from 
the Himalayas to the island of Simhala bowed to him out of 
fear of severe punishment, though he himself was obedient (i.e., 
subordinate to his father).’’. Such vague claims in Indian 


' The iDBCTiptioD 'waa first noticed b; F. Hall in JASB, Vol. XXXI, pp. 6>7. This 
was based on a very imperfect copy of a transcript of the record Eielborn then edited it 
in BI, Vol. I, pp 162.79. 

• El, Vol. IV, pp 278 ff ‘ ' 
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records of course mean nothing. But V. 30 of the same in- 
scription contains more definite information. It luns as follows : 
“ On hearing of the conquest of all the .strongholds in the south- 
ern region simply by means of his angry glance, the hope about 
Kalanja^a and Oitiakuta vanished fiom the heart of the 
Gurjara.” ‘ These claims of conquests in Northern India are 
supported by the recent discovery of several insciiptions of Krsna 
III in the Ahmedabad district of Giqarat and the Maihar State 
in Baghelkhand Agency (Cl). Two of these were found at 
the village of Harasola in Ahmedabad, and lecord grants of land 
in "V.S. 1005 (A.D. 919) by the Paramara Siyaka, apparently 
a feudatory of Ph.-M.-P Akalavarsa (Krsna III), the son of 
Amoghavarsa.^ The third insciiption was discovered on a stone 
slab at the village of Jura in the State of Maihar It is written 
in Kanarese, and “contains the name and the< different titles or 
birudas of the Ra^trakuta king Krsna III, Akalavar§a, the son of 
Amoghavarsa III, rtlws Bnddega.”® Those inscriptions show 
that some time before the middle of the 10th century Krspa III 
had attacked the Gurjara dominions from the south-west and 
the south-east, and it would seem that he even succeeded for a 
time in capturing the famous forts of Oitiakuta (Chitor) and 
Kalanjara from,, the Guqara-Pratiharas.^ The Deoli and the 
Karhad plates seem to indicate that most of these victories of 
Krsna occurred during the lifetime of his father, who died some 
time before 940 A.D.® We have seen that the attack of Indra 


‘ EI, Vo]. IV, p 284 ; V 3U also occars id the Deoli plates of the same king, see 
JBHAS, Vol XVni, p 247, lines 7-8 of the second side of plate II 

= PTOC, Madras, 1925, jp. 303-08 ; EI, Vol XlX, pp. 236 ff. JBORS, December, 
1928, pp. 479 ff. 

“ MASI, No 23 The Hathaijai oj Tripun and their Monuments, pp. 11 and 117 ; 
JBOBS, December, 1928, pp. 476 S. 

* Hr. R. D Baneiji suggests that the Citraku^a of these inscriptions shonld be 
identified with the place of the same name near Ralanjara, in the Banda District. See 
fSOBS, 1928, p. 481. But I think that the famous fort of Chitor is herb meant. The two 
forts were apparently the objective of the two expeditions which penetrated the Gurjara 
territory from the 6.W. and S.E. 

• EI, Vol. IV, p 279. » 
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III proceeded by way of U]‘jayinl. The Partabgarli inscriptiou, 
dated in 945-40 A D however shows that the Gurjaras had recover- 
ed Maivva. Then possession of the fort of Mandu in that year 
probably led the Kastrakutas in the reign of Amoghavarsa III to 
avoid the Mahva route and attempt a flanking movement from 
the south-west and ihe south-east. The inscriptions mentioned 
above show that their strategy was brilliantly successful. An- 
other interesting fact to be noted in this connection is the 
mention of the Gurjaia dominion in connection with the forts of 
Chitor and Kalanjaia This shows that the Guhilots and the 
Candellas were a^' late as 959 A D. regarded still as feudatories 
of the Guijara-Pratiharas. It is theicfore not difficult to under- 
stand why Dhanga should mention the name of Vinayakapala as 
his overlord m his Khajuraho inscription, dated in 954 A.D. 
Thus though the Candellas claimed victories over the Gurjaras 
before 954 A D they none the less must have retained in their 
outward relations an attitude of formal suboi dination to the 
effete imperial government at Kanauj.' 

The end of the reign of Devapala bungs us again to a 
period of confusion in the chronology of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 
I have already pointed out the difficulty of accepting the identi- 
fication of the Vinayakapala of Dhanga's Khajuiaho inscription 
(dated ill V.S. 1011) ■ with the Mahipala-Vinayakapala whose 
known dates range between SaKii S. 830 and V.S. 1000 If the 
former is to be accepted as a separate ruler of the Gurjara-Prati- 
hara hue of Kanau], how are we to connect him with that line? 
The only suggestion so far advanced is based on the custom 
sometimes found in Indian royal families of naming the grand- 
sons after the grandfather. According to this suggestion, 
Vinayakapala of the Khajuraho inscription may have been a son 


‘ Dr R C Mazamdar (JL, Vol X, p. 69) baa in tins connection pointed oat the 
relatione of the rulers of Undli and the later Mngliula of Delhi. A more interesting in- 
atince la probably that of the Buwayhids of Ray and the later Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad. 
• El, Vol I, pp. 127 ff ' 
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of Mahendrapala of the Partabgarh inscription,’ Another diffi- 
culty is the identification of the Maharajadhhaja Mahipala of the 
Bayana stone-inscription of Cilralekhii, dated in V S. 1013 
(c. A.D. 956) This inscription consi.sts of "i"! lines of writing, 
and records the erection of a temple of Visnu by a queen named 
Citralekha during the reign ol Mahipala. Citralekha was the 
daughter of one Rajayika and married Mangalaiaja, who may 
perhaps be identified with the ILicchapagliat,! pi nice of tlie same 
name mentioned in the Gwalior Sasbahu temple inscription of 
Mahipala, dated in V S 1150. The inscription iccords the 
grant of two villages to the god NArfiyana Of the villages 
mentioned Gograpura has been identihcd with modern Gogera in 
tahsil Weir, Nagapalli with modern Nfivali in tahsil Bayana, 
and Hadhapalll with mod. Hadhoh a village in the district of 
Hindaun in Jaipur state.- Mr. R D. Banerjr’s suggestion that 
the Mahipala of this record is a prince of the imperial Piatihara 
line of Kanauj, is certainly plausible, and if accepted will give 
us a Mahipala II. As the Bayana inscription gives no genealogy 
of Mahipala we can only .iccept the tentative suggestion that he 
may have been a son of Devapala and grandson of Mahipala I. 
The situation is further complicated by the discovery of a 
fragmentary sfoije-mscnptmn at Osia of the Pratihiira Vatsaraja, 
dated in V.S. 1013. The inscription was found incised on a 
slab built in the wall of the mandapa of a Jain temple.” As an 
epigraph of Vatsa the father of Nagabliata II was found at Osia, 
it may be assumed that the place Avas still situated within the 
Gurjara dominions. Was this Vatsa then a Pratihara of Kanauj ? 
If so, where are we to place him on the genealogical table? His 

‘ I A, 1928, p. 233 

> iSI.WC 1919, pp. iS-U, ibiA, 1920,^1. 47 74, A'o' XIV, p 10, tbtd, Vol 

XV. pp. 36 ff. 

’ Noticed by D. B. BbandsTkar, A31, IVC, 1907, Section XI, p. 16; see also 
the list o7 insoriptions, t&tcl, p. 7, No. 3302. Mr. D. C. Gangali drew my attention to this 
epigraph. V. Smith in bis article on the Garjara-Pratlharas has confused ibis Osia inscrip- 
tion with the Osia inscription of Vatta the father of Nagabbeta II, and has wrongly given 
the date of the latter epigraph as V S’ 1013, thus placing the father 141 years later than 
the son , seo JBAS, 1009, p. 66, No. 1, 
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date of course places him after the Mahipala (II?) of the Bayana 
inscription. The acceptance of this Vatsaraja as a member of 
the imperial family of Kanauj would then involve us in the 
supposition that three princes, Vinayakapala II, Mahipala 
II, and, Vatsa II, ruled m rapid succession, during the period 
V.S lOlL-13. This of course is not impossible, but at the 
same time the suspicion that the last two rulers may have been 
representatives of local branches of the family canniot entirely 
be avoided. The Griirjara-Pratlhara empire was certainly 
declining since the capture of Mabodaya by Indra III. The 
renewal of the invasions under Krsna III helped to disintegrate 
the empire and give rise to local lines, some of whom at least 
may have been related to the imperial stock. In the present state 
of our knowledge however it is better to keep an open mind and 
await the discoveiy of fresh material before formulating any 
definite opinion on the point. 

Three years after the date of the Osia insciiption we find 
a Maharajadhirdja-Paiatnesvara Mathanadeva, son of Mahurajd- 
dhirdjci Savata of the Cxurjara-Pratihara family {anoaya), 
acknowledging allegiance to Pb.-M.-P. Ksitipaladeva-padunu- 
dhxjdtah Ph.-M.-P Vijayapaladeva. This is revealed by the 
Kajoi stoiie-msGi iptMH, discovered ainpng the ruins of the city 
of Parnagiir, which he south of the village of Bajor or Bajorgadh 
in the Eajgadh district of Alwar State, about 28 miles S.W. 
of the town of Alwar. The inscription contains 23 lines of 
writing, and is dated iii the reign of VijayapMa in (V) S. 1016 
(A.D. 960). On this date Mathanadeva, w^ho resided m Eajya- 
pura (mod. Ea]or), granted Vamsapotaka-Bhdgffl-sawibfliWhtt- 
Vyaghrapatik 1 - 7 min'! (piobably mod. village of Baghor near 
Rajor), to the god Lacchuke.svar.i Mahadeva (so named after 
his mother Lacchuka). An interesting fact in connection with 
this grant is the separate mention of fields 'cultivated by the 
Gurjaras {Gurjjara-vdhita-samaHa-ksetTa) d 

' The inscription was first published bj Dr B. Ii Mitra in the PASB, 1879, 
pp 157 ff , it was then printed in the Prucinale’.hamild of the Kdvijamald, Vol. I, 
pp 53 ft Kielhorn next edited it in El, Vol. IH, pp 263-67 . 
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This Vijayapala may with some certainty be said to be 
another son of Mahipala I. The decay of G-urjara-Pratihara 
power IS amply shown by the assumption of imperial titles by 
his feudatory Mathanadeva. The addition of the title Parame- 
suflra to, his father’s ilfa/iara;(7 fZMrdjct may indicate the gradual 
growth of independence in the local dynasty at the cost of the 
imperial power. This inscription tlieiefore further illustrates 
the tendency towards the dismtegration of the empire which was 
first observed in the Candella records. The Khajuraho 
inscriptions of Dhanga (V.S. 1011), thougli it mentions the 
name of Vinayakapala nevertheless gives the area of Dhanga’ s 
dominions as extending "as far as Kalan)ara, as far as Bhasvat, 
on the banks of the river of IMalava, from hei c to the banks of 
the river Kalindl, and from here also to the frontiers of the 
Cedi country and even as far as the mountains called Gopa’’ 
(V. 45).^ The area indicated includes practically the whole of the 
province of Central India. The possession of Kalanjara shows 
that the Eastrakutas were expelled from that fort by the Can- 
dellas, the nominal feudatories of the Guijaras, some time 
before 954 A.D. The capture of the foit of Gwalior and the 
ex.tension of Candella power to the liimna must have struck 
severe blows at Ihe very foundation of Guijara-PiatTliara sove- 
reignty; and it was not long after this that the whole imperial 
structure crumbled into pieces, giving use to independent 
dynasties in the provinces. The Mau stone inscription of 
Madanavarman informs us that the Narendra Dhanga, " having 
defeated on the battlefield the king of Kanyakubja, (who had 
subdued) all princes obtained exalted sovereignty (sdmrajya) 

This defeat of the Kanauj monarch must have happened some 
time after 954 A.D., and it is significant that the name of the 


■ EI, Vol. I, pp. 129 and 134. 
• 7M, p. 197, V. 3. 
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Gurjara-Pratihara sovereigns does not occur in Oandella inscrip- 
tions after this date In the Sasbahii inscription of MahTpala, 
the Kcacchapaghata Vajradaman is said to have “by honest 
means put down the rising valour of the ruler of Gadhinagara, 
his proclamation drum., .resounded in the fort of (Jopadri, 
conquered in battle by his irresistible strong arm.’’^ The 
date of Vajradaman is supplied by Ins fragmentary Gwalior 
image inscription dated in V.S. 1034 (A.D 977).^ It seems 
likely that the Kacchapagliatas during this period acted as the 
subordinates of the Candellas, who were gradually growing power- 
ful in Biiiidelkliaud The Baroda plates of Mularaja dated in V.S. 
1030 (A.D. 974) show that the Caulukyas had established them- 
selves in Gujarat and Kathiawar. ® As the recently discovered 
Ahmedabad grant of Pararaaia Slyaka II is dated m V.S. 1026 
(A.D. 970)/ it ’seems probable that the Caulukyas ousted the 
Ea§trakuta feudatoues from that area between 970 and 974 A.D. 
Pushed from the west by tlie Caulukyas, the Paramaras were gradu- 
ally driven into Malwa, which must have passed into their posses- 
sion some time before V S. lO-U (A D. 973-74). Porin that year 
the Paramara Mahautfulhinlja Vakpatiraja issued his Dharma- 
purl giant from Djjayini “ It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that this city and Mandu wec’e in the^, possession of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas at least up to V S. 1003, the date of the 
Partabgarh inscription of Mahendrapala II. In the East and 
South-east the Kalaouris had already established themselves as 
independent powers in the U.P and the Central Provinces. 
There is some reason to believe that the Kalacuris, like the 
Candellas, were also at first feudatories of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas.® In the Kalha plates of Sodhahdeva Gupambodhi 

» lA Vol. XV. pp. 86 ff. 

• JASB, Vol. XXXI, p. 393. 

» WZKM, Vol V, p. 800. 

‘ NI, Vol. XIX, pp. 177-79 

‘ lA, Vol. Vr.pp. 61 ff. 

" El, Vol. VH, pp. 884, V. 9 ; Vol. I, pp. 264 ff. V. 17 ; Vol, 11. pp. 306 fl., V. 7. 
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is said to have obtained some land from Bhoja I, while in the 
Bilhari plate of Yuvarajadeva 11 and Benares grant of Kar^a 
Kokalla I is said to have supported Bhoja I in the north. In 
V. 8 of the Goharwa plates of Karpa one of his predecessors, 
Laki^aparaja, is said to have defeated the Giirjara king along 
with other princes of Northern and Southern India. ^ As 
Laksmaparaja is four generations earlier than Gangeya, who 
died about 1041 A.D , he can be safely placed in the neighbour- 
hood of the middle of the 10th cenliuy A.D In the west the 
Cahamanaa had already become an independentp ower before 
V.S. 1013 (A.D. 957), the date of the Harsa stone-inscription of 
Vigraharaja,^ while in the south-west the Giihilots appear to 
have become also independent soon aftei V S. 1003. The 
Partabgarh inscription of that date contains the record of a 
grant of some land by the (Guhila) Mahard}Sdhnaja Bhartrpatta 
m V. S. 999 (A.D. 943). The fact that he married a 
Ea^trakuta princess ® may indicate that he allied himself with 
the traditional enemies of the Gurjara-Pratlharas. This 
alliance may have been brought about after the capture of 
Ohitor by Krsna III. In the North-west the pressure of the 
Muhammadan Turks, which was to drive the Sahis of Kabul 
beyond the Sutlej, had already commenced. * Thus when 
Rajyapala, son of Vijayapala ascended the throne, some time 
between 960 and 1027 A.D. the Gurjara-Pratihara empire pro- 
bably did not extend much beyond the Ganges- Jumna Doab. 

I have already referred to the part played by the Gurjara- 
PratlhSra empire in stemming the tide of Arab invasions from 
Sind.® Fortunately for the Hindu principalities in the interior 
of IndiUi the Arab power in Sind declined in the 9th century and 


* Ibid, Vol. XI, p. 142. 

* Ibid, Vol, H, p. 124 ; see also p. 119 for anotlier inacriptioa of tfae same prince, dated 
ID V. 1080. 

* V. 4 of the Atpur inaoription of fSaktiknmAia, I A, 1910, p. 101. 

* TF, Briggs' Trans., Vol. I, p. 13 ; see also tupta, pp 80 S, 

* Bee supra, pp. 10, 16-17, 670-', 1 and 678-79, etc. 
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became moribund simultaneously with the decay of Gurjara- 
PratThara power.^ But soon after the middle of the tenth 
century the Turks appeared before the north-western gates of 
India, carrying the banner of Islam. The establishment of the 
Yamini dynasty at Ghazni in the last quarter of the .10th 
century A.D. synchronised with the dismemberment of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire Before the inevitable ‘ political 
readjustment ’ could take place, the hungry Turks had swooped 
down upon the smiling Indian plains, carrying fire and rapine. 
The process thus set in motion culminated in the establishment 
of the Muhammadan Turk as the imperial power in Northern 
India. It was probabl} not the fiist tune that India was invaded 
and conquered by the Turks. But those Turks as well as other 
foreigners who entered India before this time had become 
gradually assimilated into its elastic social system. This time 
however the Turks entered India as the proselytes of Semitic 
Islam, which refused to compromise its fundamental social and 
religious tenets. Thus the 10th century of the Christian era, 
which saw the dismemberment of the Gurjara-Pratihara empire 
and the arrival of the Muhammadan Turk in India, marked an 
epoch in the history of India. Since then, m spite of efforts at 
rapprochement on both sides, India has practipally remained 
divided into two mutually repellent units. The problem that 
confronted ludiant administration in the tenth century remains 
still unsolved after the lapse of more than nine hundred years. 

When Sabuk-tigin ascended the throne in about 977 A.D., 
he found his way into India blocked by the Sahis of Kabul. He 
and his son Mahmud had to fight a series of engagements before 
they could destroy these guardians of the north-western gates of 
India. Of these, two were very important ; and if we may 
believe some late historians, a confederacy of North Indian 
princes helped the Sahi kings on these two occasions. One of 
these was fought in about 991 A.D. between Laghman and 


' See supra, pp. 16-17. 
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Ghazni, probably in the Kurram valley. We are told by Firishta 
that “ the neighbouring Eajas supplied troops and money, parti- 
cularly those of Delhi, Ajmir, Kalinjar, and Kanauj, whose 
forces having united m the Punjab, the whole composed an 
arm;^ofa hundred thousand.” The names of these princes 
are not found in the Tabqal-i-Ahhau But what is more 
significant is that even the contemporary ‘ official history,’ * of 
‘Utbi fails to give the names of any of these princes ^ It is 
curious that an author who was m such intimate relations with 
the Yamlnib, and whose object in ivriting his Kitah was 
certainly not to conceal any facts which would tend to increase 
the glory of his master’s house, should fail to mention these 
princes if their contingents were really present in the battle-field. 
In any case the assumption that any Gurjara-Pratlhara ruler 
personally took pait in the struggle appears to be unsupported by 
any evidence. Even Firishta only alludes to the ‘‘supply of 
troops and money ” by the princes, in i espouse to the appeal of 
Jayapala. The same arguments also apply in the case of the 
battle which took place in about 1008 A D. According to 
Pirishta, the Rajas of rjjnin, Gwalioi, Kahnjar, Kanauj and 
Delhi entered into a confederacy, and collecting then forces, ad- 
vanced toward^the Punjab It is suiprising, that ‘T’tbl notices 
no such awakening to a common danger amongst the princes 
and peoples of India, which, according to Finshta, led to some- 
thing like a national confederacy against the Islamic invaders, 
and even omits from his account the names of all these kings and 
principalities. Under the circumstances it is, I think, useless to 
speculate as to the identity of the princes who may have partici- 
pated in these campaigns.® The dates of the battle show that 
if the lists in Firishta’s Ta’rlhh are not later fabrications, 

1 Uargolionth, Arabto Historians, University of Calcntta, 1930, p. 14. 

2 The TKA of Ibn uI-Ath!r, which was composed within a centoly of the death of 
MaJrmud, also does not mention the names of these allies of the Sabis. Bee Bnlak edn., 
1874, Vol. IX. 

’ Sce,supra, pp. 83 ff , and 91 S. ■> 
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the Gurjara-Pratlliara princes who might have participated in 
these battles were either Vijayapala or Eajyapala. 

The existence of Rajyapala is revealed by the Jhusi grant 
of Tnlocanapala, dated in V S.1084 (A.D. 1027).^ We know 
from this 'inscription that Ph.-M.-P. Rajyapala meditated on the 
feet of Ph.-M.-P. Vijayapala He thus appears to have been a 
son of Vijayapala, whose only dale so far known is 960 A.D. 
Thus Eajyapala must have succeeded Vijayapala some time 
between 960 and 1027 A.D It was probably this prince who 
was ruling in Kanauj about 1018 A.D. , when Sultan Mahmud 
invaded the Ganges- Jumna valley. ‘Utbl tells us that on the 
20th of Eajab 409 A.H. (1018 A D.)-^ Mahmud after crossing the 
Jumna appeared at Baian (mod Bulaudshahr) Haradatta, its 
prince, probably a feudatory of the K.inauj rulers, is said to have 
submitted to the Sultan and pioclaimed Ins anxiety foi conver- 
sion and rejection of idols with 10,000 lolloweis. The chief 
whose fort was next attacked was Eulncandra The position of 
his principality, which must have been near about Baran, ^is 
not defined; but he is said to have bravel} resisted Mahmud. 
“ Nearly 50,000 men were killed or drowned and became a prey of 
beasts and crocodiles” before Kulacandra finding further resistance 
hopeless, slew himself and his wife with his own dagger. Mah- 
mud next came to Mathura. The nty uas surrounded by a wall of 
‘ hard stone’; two gates opened up m the river flowing by it, and it 
“ was erected on strong and lofty foundations.” It will perhaps 
suffice to give us some idea of the magnificence of this city 
of temples if we only quote Mahmud’s account of the large 
temple that stood in the centre of the city : “ If one should wish 


* lA.Voi. XVIII, pp. 33-36. 

^ Nizam ud-Din (TA, Tr. B. Dey, p. 10) and Firiabta (Brigga’ Tians.. Vol. 1, p. 66) 
also give the same date. The date 407 A.H. given by Ibn nl-iLthlr (TRA, Balak, 1874, 
Vol. IX, p. 98) and by Mirkbond (Raugat «;-$a/5, Lucknow Text, 1874, p. 740) appeals 
to be wrong It is very easy to mistake nine, (tis‘) for seven ^,... (sab*). Kbond 

U!i (Habib us-fifij/ar, Text, Bombay, 1867, Vol. 11, Chapter IV, p. 23), gives the correct 
date, 409 A.H. 
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to construct a building equal to this, he would not be able to do 
it without expending an hundred thousand red dinars, and it 
would occupy two hundiecl years, even though the most experi- 
enced and able workmen were employed.” The beauty and mag- 
nificence of the temples however failed to protect them from 
destruction. For ” the Sultan gave orders that all the temples 
should be burnt with naphtha and fire and levelled with the 
ground.” Mahtnud next reached Kanauj, which was protected 
by “seven distinct forts washed by the Ganges, which flowed 
under them like the ocean.” At the advance of the Sultan 
there was panic in the “city of ten thousand temples ” “Many 
of the inhabitants of the place fled and were scattered abroad 
like so many wretched widows and orphans ” Rajyapala appears 
to have been almost deserted ‘Utbi specifically mentions that 
he had at this time but a few men with him Finding resis- 
tance hopeless, he lelt Kanauj and “ fled across the Ganges ” 
The unfortunate people of the countiy “ either accepted Islam 
or took up arms against him ■ (Mahmud) collected so much booty, 
prisoners and wealth, that the fingers of those who counted 
them would have tired ’* We aie told that, the seven forts of 
Kanauj which must have been all deserted were captured m a 
single day. The Sultan then gave up the city to be sacked. 
Amongst the citizens “those who did not fly were put to 
death.” ^ 

1 Elliot, Vol II, p 41-46. I have followed the contemporary account of the TY ; 
Mi$m nd-Din and Firishta appear to give a defective acconnt of this campaign. They 
are clearly wrong when they say that Mahmud Qrat captured Kanauj and then Barau 
and Mathura. These two places lay in the way of Mal^mud from the Punjab to Kanauj, 
and it IB much easier to agree with 'Dtbl who says that Mahmud captured those places 
before be came to Kanauj. The name of the Kanauj prince is also wrongly given by the 
last two authorities. Nizam ud-Din (Text, bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1911, p. 12), 
gives the name as Kurah ^ ) , Firisbta (Iiuoknow Text, 1864, p. 29), though he claims 

to have oonsnlted the work of 'Utbi, blindly follows him in giving the same name. Klliot* 
read the name given by ‘Utbi as Rdt JaipSl, while Beinaud gave it as ' BajS Fdl ’ and 
‘ BaiaipSl',' which all seem to be variants of Bgjyapala, see Elliot, Vol. n, p. 46, fn. 2. In 
theK^A, p. 76, the name^ is given as the British Museum MS, of the TT, 
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After the plunder and desecration of Kanaujjthe city appears 
to have remained deserted by its inhabitants. Al-BirunI, who 
wrote his Indica about 1030 A.D., describes it as “a very large 
town, but most of it is now in rums and desolate, since the 
capital ,has been transferred thence to the city of Bari, east of 
the Ganges. Between the two towns there is a distance of 
three to four days’ marches.” ^ It has been generally assumed 
from this that Raiyapala after escaping from Kanauj established 
his capital at Bari. ^ In any case Baj yapala was not in Kanauj 
when in the following year Mahmud (410 A.H=1019 A.D) ® 
“turned again towards Hind with his bold warriors.” We are 
told by *UtbT that “he obtained a large amount of booty before 

he reached the river, known by the name of Rahib 

Barujaybal ji) was encamped on the other side of the river, 
as a measure of cecurity in consequence of this sudden attack, 
withhis warriors dusky as night, and his elephants all caparisoned. 
He showed a deteimination to resist the passage of the SultSn, 
but at nigbt he was making preparations to escape down the river.” 
The account then proceeds to say that at Mahmud’s direction a 
detachment of his troops effected a landing on the opposite bank 
in spite of opposition. Encouraged by their success the rest of 


(Add. 23, 341 f. 143a), the Dame is given as J whinh may well be a mistake for 

In the Arabic Text of the same work edited by 'Mi and Sprenger (Delhi, 1847, p 403) 
the name is written as another Arabic Text of the TY, printed on the margin 

of TKA, (Bulak, 1874, Vol. II, p. 79) the name of the king is given as . TEA 

(ilitd, pp. 98 and 116) itself gives the name as ^J Ui» and j^. In the Rauyat uf-^o/S 
of Mlrkhoud (Text, Lucknow, 1874, p 740) the name is given as He appears 

to have mistaken the ]j of the name given by 'Utbi ^ thought he was quite 


right in writing Bdg JaypSl aa JaypSi Bay. The ffabib ut-^iyar of his grandson Ehond 
Mir (Text, Bombay, 1857, Vol. II, Chap IV, p 33) gives the naqie of the king as 
Thus ‘ Bajyapiila ' was gradually changed into * Jayapala ’ 

1 Trans by Sachan, Tr&bner, Vol. I, p. 139. 

2 BeeKZA,p. 76, on this point. On the approach of Mahmud in A, D. 1019 Taru- 
jaipal went towards Bari. 

1 TA, Trans, by B Dey, 1013, p. 13. 
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the army crossed the river, not without considerable difficulty, 
and put their enemy to flight. “Some of the infidels asked for 
mercy after being wounded, some were taken prisoners, some 
were killed, and the rest took to flight, and 270 gigantic ele- 
phants fell into the hands of the Musulmans.” There has been 
some difference of opinion about the identification of this 
Barujaybal. NizSm ud-Din gives the name as Taru-Jaypal or 
Naru-Jaypal, which seems to be clearly the same name as that 
given by ‘Utbl.' BarU can very easily be transformed into Taru 
or Naru in the Perso-Arabian script. It is difficult to say how 
the confusion first arose, but I think it is better to accept the 
contemporary text of ‘Utbl. That Nizam ud-Din was not free 
from mistakes is shown by the fact that he describes the battle 
as having taken place on the civer Jun (i.e., .Tumna), while 
‘Utbl clearly says that it was fought on the Rahib,® The 
theory that Taru-Jaypal or Naru-Jaypal must be differentiated 
from Baru-Jaybal rests upon a statement of Nigam ud-DIn, who 
in giving Mahmfld’s reason for invading ‘India in 410 A.H. 
writfes : “ It has been handed down, that when the Sultan heard 
that a Raja of the name of Nanda ( loti ) had slain the Rcija of 
Kannouj, because the latter had submitted and rendered alle- 
giance to him he formed a strong resolution to destroy Nanda, 
and in the year 410 he again invaded Hindustan.” ® Thus it is 
assumed that when Mahmud invaded India, the Kanauj king 
Rajyapala,* who ruled in 409 A.H., had been killed by Nanda 


* Ibn al Athir, la his TKA, (Balak, 1874, Vol. IX, pp. 116.16) gives the uame ss 
Jii- argument that Taru or Naru may he mistakes for Barit applies also for 

Paru, It 18 only a question of dots, the oiaission of which is very usual in Persu-Arahic 
MSS. 


* The KZA, p. 76, says that the battle took place when both the armies had crossed 

the Ganges and wh^° Taru-Jaypal was onhiswa'j to Bari Bahib identified 

with modern Bamganga, which uses in the Garhwal hills (30*6' N, 790*1!1'£') and falls 
ipto the, Ganges a little abbya Eanau], after a total course of about 370 miles. See' Elltot, 
Vol. r,‘p. 49, fn. 6; tUX, Vol. n,p.46,fn.l ;IOI, Vol. XXI. P..176. , 

* TA, IJrans. by Dey, p. 12. 

* Identified by these soholars with Baiu-Jaypal. or Parfl-JaypU' first mentioned by 

‘ ntbl in connection with Habmfid’s ci;pedition in A.H, 409. See Bfliot, Vol II, p 461. 

• • 
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whose Qame is taken to be a mistake for Granda, the Gandella 
ruler.* So the prince who opposed Mahmud on the Rahib must 
have beem his son Tnlocanapala.® Now so far as names are 
concerned the following table will, I hope, show that there ia nO 
inherent improbability that the name Trilocanapala n^ght be 
corrupted in Arabic script into Baru, Parii, Taru, or Naru- 


Jaypal . 

Jl^ — Trilocanapala 

* *■ * _ ' 

— Tarluj aypal 

-.t 

jy— Tarujaypa] ’ 

.It.. 

Barujaypa] 


JIai?' — Narujaypal 

-i{,{ ‘t,( 1 

Parujaypal. 


- But there are some strong objections to the supposition that 
all these names refer to one and the same person, viz., Trilocana- 
pala. The name Baru-jaybal first occurs in 'Utbl’s account in 
connection with the description of Mahmud’s first expedition 
into the Ganges valley in 409 A. H.^ After describing the 
flight of Rajyapala from Kanauj, he proceeds to give us the 
account of Mahmud’ s subsequent conflicts in the same expedi- 
tion with the other neighbouring princes. One of these was 
Ohand Ral and between him and Baru-jaybal, we are told “ there 
had been constant fights in which many men and w^arriors had 
fallen in the field;... at last they consented to peace, in order to 
save further bloodshed and invasion of their respective borders. 
Baru-jaybal sought his old enemy’s daughter, that he might give 
her in marriage to his son Bhimpal, thus cementing the peac^ 
between them for ever, and preserving their swords within then 


‘ JRAS, 1909, Put I, p. 284 In. 

* Identified by these scholus with Teiu-jaypSl or Narfi-jay^al. 

* This form actually occurs lu the recently published text of the almost contemporary 

(c.1048 AD.) KZA, p 76. One of the MSS. of TA, consulted by Elliot also gives this form ; 
see Elliot, Vol. II, p, 468. ° 

* Note also the statement of TA (Trane, p. 12) that Narn-jaypal before 410 A,H. ‘ bad 
neveial times fied before hie armies.' 
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sheaths He sent his son to obtain the bride from tJhand Eal 
who imprisoned the son and demanded retribution for the losses 
which had been inflicted by the father Now the author was 
here describing incidents which occuired before 410 A.H , and 
already by this time this Baru-jaybal was to all appearances an 
independent prince and a contemporary of Rajyapala with sons 
of marriageable age This difficulty was probably present in 
the minds of S. de Sacy and Elliot when they assumed this 
Baru-jaybal to be identical with Rfiiaybiil or Rajyapala.® The 
difference of the two names of course remains an cibstacle in 
accepting the identification Bui in Arabic I is often written in 
MSS. as 5 and can readily be mistaken for a It is not impos- 
sible that the initial v was origniafly the Arabic preposition 
meaning ‘ to, at or with,’ which was wrongly thought by the 
scribe to be a part of tbe name. The mistake ^hiis started may 
have been perpetuated m all subsequent spellings of the uarhe." 
In any case if we accept ‘Utbi’s account as real history it seems 
impossible that Baru-jaybal should be identified with the son and 
successor of Rajyapala though it is not impossible that he may 
have been a contemporary ruler of some other dynasty. But 
there is another objection The Dubkliund stoiie-inscriptioni of 
the Kacchapaghata Vikramasimha dated in V.S. 1145 (A.D.1188) 
tells us that his g'reat-grandfatlici Arjuna, being “anxious to serve 
the illustrious Vidyadhara deva had fiercely slain in a great 

battle the illustrious Rajyapala A Oandel la inscription 

from Mahoba tells us that Vidyadhara “ caused the destruction 


' FHwt, Vol. II, pp 4748, 

* Ibirf.p. 46, fn. 2 and p. 47, fn 2 , alsopp 461 il. . ' i ' 

‘ This 18 much more probable than the saggestJoD that tbe name should be read as 
Pur-i-Jaypalin the sense ot 'sou of Jay pal ' Pv is an old Peraiau word and is seldom used 
by the Persian histonauB in the sense of a SOD. It is certainly not Arabic. If the Arabic 
wnters'wantedto write ‘«on of Jay pal,’ they would have probably written 'ibo Jaypal ' I 
am indebted for tbia enggeatiomo Dr W Mirza of the Lucknow Voivinity. 

(p. 76), while giving the name as Taru-Jayp61 sometimes omits the first portion &a'4 gives 
the name as- Jajpal. Apparently he did not consider Tarii as an eesentisl part pf tiu'a nathe'. 

* El, Vol. II, p 237, itnes 10, etc - ■ - - 
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of the king of Kanauj.” * These two inscriptions when jointly 
read leave us in on doubt that this Rajyapala was the Gurjara- 
Pratlhara king of Kanauj and the same ruler whose name is 
spelt by the A.rab writer as Rajaybal. Thus RSjyapala was a 
contemporary of the Candella Vidyadhara and the Kacchapa- 
ghata Arjuud, and therefore alive at the time of Mahmud’s 
second expedition against Kanauj when Nanda (Ganda ?), the 
father of Vidyadhara was still the Candella king.* So far as 
facts were available at the time, Prof. R. C. Mazumdar, I think, 
was right in describing as “gratuitous ” the attempt to harmon- 
ise Nizam ud-Din’s account with the epigraphic evidence, by 
supposing VidyMhara the destroyer of Rajyaptlla to be the 
crown prince of Nanda (Ganda ?). But since he wrote I have 
come across the following account of these incidents in the 
Arabic history Ta’rllch ul-Karml of Ibn uI-AthIr (died 
A.D. 1234): *'In this year, 409,® Yamin ud-Daulah started 
on an expedition towards India, and he made larger prepara- 
tions than he had done before. The reason of all this prepara- 
tion was that when he had conquered Kanauj and its ruler, 
called the Ray, had fled away .. ..and Mahmud returned to 
Ghazna, Blda ( lo.u ) the accursed, who was the greatest of 
the rulers of India in territory and had the largest armies, and 
whose territory was named Kajuraha ( sent messen- 
gers to the Ray of Kanauj, who was named Rajaypal ( ) 

rebuking him tor his flight and the surrender of his territories 
to the Musalmans. A long quarrel ensued between them, which 
resulted in hostilities ; and as each of them prepared to fight 
the other, they marched out and met and fought, and Rajaypal 
was killed,* and most of his soldiers also perished ; and this 

' Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 219 and 222, V. 22. 

2 JL, Vol. 7, p. 74. fn. 

- 3 This date le wrong and short by one year. Though genorally reliable, the Bolak 
Ed. of this work is not free from mistakes. Thus it has for on p. 98. 

< The ffZl, p 76, says ** In 410 A.H. Yamin ud-Danlab led an ezpedi^oo against 
Nanda who had killed Rftjbfil, the AmTr of Kanaaj, and had admonished him for rnnniDg 
away from the armies of Maljmnd.** 
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success added to the mischief and refractoriness of Blda, and 
his fame spread throughout India. Then one of the rulers 
of India whose territory had been conqueicd by Yamln ud- 
Daulah, and whose armies had been routed, went to Blda and 
entered his service and sought his protection. He (Blda) 
promised J:o lestore to him his country an.l to protect him, 
but he made the coming of winter and the continuous fall of 
the rains an excuse. Now when this news reached Yamln 
ud-Daulah he was disturbed and prepared for fight” .... [On 
his way from Ghazni ho chastised the Afghans, passed through 
the narrow passes in their country, and gradually leached the 
Ganges and crossed it.] “After that he hastened on and on his 
way he heard about a king of India called Parujaypal 
He fled before him and sought the shelter of Blda, so that the 
latter might protect him Mahmud traversed stages after 
stages and overtook Parujaypal and his followers on the 14th of 
Shaban; between him and the Hindus there was a deep river.’ 
Some of his followers crossed the river and. reached the enemy, 
and engaged him in battle Then he himself with the remain- 
der of his army also cro <sed over, and they fought for the 
greater part of the day, and Parujaypal and his followers were 

defeated, a large number being slain and captured Their 

king fled, wounded, and he did not know what to do. So he 
sent a message to Yamln ud-Daulah requesting peace. But 
Mahmud refused and did not agree to any conditions except 
Islam, and slew innumerable of his soldiers. Barujaypal started 
to meet Blda, but some of the Hindus surprised him and killed 
him (Baiiijaypal).”* 


1 'i'hiBaB oertainly the liihib of ‘Utbi. 

i TKA, Bulak, ISM, Vol IX, pp. 115-16. Tbs KZA simply bbjb : “ Nanda bad 
promised to help Tarfl-jaypal and had agreed to take an army to Ms country. Jaypar 
crossed the Ganges and name towards B4ti. Amir Mshmud olso crossed the river srd 
scattered those armies Jaypal fled away with a few Hindus ” I am indebted to Dr. 
W. Mirza for these transl^t'ODB. 
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The statement quoted above solves some of the problems 
which so long confronted the historians of India. Ibn ul- 
Athir clearly says that the person who killed Rajyapala was 
Blda of Kha|uraho. As Ibn ul-AthIr lived within a century 
of the death of Mahmud, his statement must be accented as 
more reliable than the later account of Nizam ud-Din. Thus 
it IS apparent that the Nanda (luli) of the latter writer was 
a mistake not for Ganda, as Cunningham supposed, but for 
Blda (l«iu).' Apart from other considerations the following 
comparison of the. letters will show that Bida can be corrupted 
into Nanda much more easily than Ganda : 

Blda lojj Ganda 

Nanda I<ji5 Nanda fdJJ 

It IS also important to remember that the name Gapda ends 
in a short a and therefore should properly be written as alS 
or laif and not with an I at the end ® That reduces further 
the resemblance of Gaijda and Nanda. It can therefore be 
accepted that the person meant was Vidyadhara the son and 
successor of Ganda. Bida is a mistake for Ijjj, the phonetic equi- 
valent in Arabic of Vidya, the first portion of the name of the 
Candella prince. As this statement of Ibn ul-AthIr agrees with 
epigraphic evidence, there remains absolutely ho doubt that 
about 409-10 A.H. Ganda was already dead. 

Another problem that is solved is the question about the 
causes that induced ^lahmiid to invade India about 410 A.H. On 
the authority of Nizam ud-Din it was assumed by V. A. S mi th 
that Rajyapala was killed by an ‘ alliance ’ of Hindu states for 

1 It wna in the middle of the 19th eentuiy, that Cunningham fiiat euggeated that 
I’lnahta’a Nanda vfis a misreading for see Ins ASB foi 1862.63-64.65, Vol. II 

(Simla, 1871), p 152. This has been accepted by most scholars. B. Haltzaoli in El, 
Vol I, p 219, B. Dey in the TA (Bibliotheca Indioa), Trans., p 12, fn. 1;V. Smith in 
J15B, 1981, p U,.in lA, Vol. XXXVrr, p 128 and JB48, 1909, Part I, pp. 278^80 and 
fn I, Dr U 0 Mazumdar, in JL, Vol X, p. 74, fn , the CHI, Vol. Ill, also ^patently 
accepts it on pp 21 ff and p. 665 under 1023 A.D, 

» But at Dr. Barnett points out we no doubt sometipies find“ both and 
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submitting to Mabmud. The latter says he “ was furious when 
he heard at Ghazni of the punishment inflicted upon the prince 
whom he regarded as a feudatory, and resolved to take a speedy 
vengeance on the audacious confederates. Smith disregarded 
‘Utbl,^ who assigned no other reason for this expedition except 
ambition and love of plunder Nowhere again does ‘Utbl say 
that Rajyapala after he escaped from Kanau] sulimitted to Mah- 
mud. Now Ibn ul-Athtr makes it clear that the attack on RSjya- 
pala by Vidyadhara was to punish the former Cor his flight and 
surrender of his territories to the ravages of the Muliammadans, 
and not for becoming a feudatory of the Yaminls He also makes 
it evident that the cause of that expedition of Mahmud was not 
Vidyadhara’s attack on thj Kinxtij prince but because 
of the Candella prince’s intention of attacking the teriitory con- 
quered and annexed by Mahmud in India. The third point that 
appears to be solved is the question of the identification of Baru- 
jaybal, I have already pointed out that ‘CJtbl represents him to 
be a prince who ruled synchronously with Rajyaplla Thus 
though there was no inherent objection, so far as the name Tri- 
locannpala was concerned, in identifying him with Barujaybal, 
this fact appears to present an insurmountable difficulty. Another 
difficulty is add|pd by Ibn ul-AthIr, according to whom Parujaypal 
was killed during the expedition of Mahmud undertaken in 409 
A.H. (410 A.H. ?), (1019 A.D). If this is accepted Pariijaypll 
cannot be the same as Trilocanapala, who in the Thusi inscrip- 
tion, dated in V.S. 1048 (A.D. 1027) ‘ meditated on the feet ’ 
of R-ijyapala. As Ibn ul-Athir tells us that Parujaypal was killed 
after the death of Rajyapala it seems that there is left no other 
alternative but to regard him as a prince of a separate dynasty. 

I would however in conclusion draw the attention of scholars to 

• 

one significant fact. After referring to the death of Parujaypal, 
IbR uI-AthIr says*: “ After this event Yamln ud-Daulah started. 


• ' JBAS', 1909, Part I. pp. 978-79. 
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towards the city of Bari, which is one of the strongest fortress- 
es; and he found it deserted by its inhabitants and razed to the 

ground. He ordered its (complete) destruction Now 

we Jiave already shown that certain scholars basing themselves 
on the statement of Blruni, held that Rajyapala after escaping 
from Kahau] set up his capital at Baii. Though neither Biriinl, 
‘Utbi, Ibn ul-AthIr, nor any other later authority distinctly says 
that Bari was the capital of either Rajyapala or of Barujaybal, 
yet from the way Ibn ul-Athir mentions the city of Bari it is 
possible to connect him with that city. Possession of the city 
would tend to indicate relationship with the line of Rajyapala. 
This may drive us to assume the existence of another prince 
between Rajyapala and Tnlocanapala. The epithet tat-padanu- 
dhydba does not necessarily indicate immediate succession. Baru- 
jaybal may have been either a rival brother or an usurper belong- 
ing to the aims family, who for a time captured the capital by 
taking advantige of the confusion which was then prevailing 
in the Gurjara-PratlhSra kingdom. 

These expeditions of Mahmud nearly completed the dhs- 
truction of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. In 409 A.H. when Mahmud 
first invaded the Ganges-Jumni valley, Rajyapala was still des- 
cribed as “ the chief of all the princes of India,” to whom “ all 
submitted their necks in obedience... and acknowledged his high 
rank, and great power and dignity.” ® The degradation suffered 
by them by their defeat at the hands of Mahmud and the burn- 
ing of Mathura and Kanauj is probably indicated-by Ibn ul-Athir, 
who when referring to the princes of India during the next 
expedition describes the Candella Vidyadliara as “ the greatest 
of all rulers of India.” The violent deaths of Rajyapala and 
Barujayb.il (^) only hastened the complete downfall of the 


' TEA, Balak, 1874, Vol. IX, p. 116 Tfais is also foand la' ITXA, p. 76 It sfya t 
' Thea he(Mal)mad) wsot to^ac U Bari aad foao 1 it deserted They barat all the temples 
sad pluadered irhatever they fouad aod from that place they marched towarda the army 
of Nanda." 

' K¥, Traas from the Persiaa vereioo by Reyaolds, p 468. ■’ 
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Gurjara-PratTharas’ claim to empire over the Ganges valley, real 
or nominal. But epigraphic evidence shows that the dynasty 
lingered on for some time. The existence of Trilocanapala 
is revealed by his Jhusi grant. The inscription was discovered 
at Jhi:jsi, a town on the left bank of the Ganges, .opposite 
the city of Allahabad. It consists of 26 lines, incised on a 
single thick plate, and begins with the genealogy of the donor. 
Pb.-M.-P. Vijayapaladeva-p<7d«MMd/iyatfl Pb -M.-P. Rajyapala- 
deva 'padanndhyata Ph.-M.-P. Trilocanapaladevali, when in resi- 
dence on the banks of the Ganges near Prayaga, having bathed in 
the Ganges and worshipped Fiiva, granted ‘ Asuiiibhaka-Fisflj/e 
Lebhundaka-jfrawa ’ to 6,000 Brahmans belonging to Pra- 
ti8th(th)-ana ‘ on the occasion of the Dakffinuyana Sariikuinti. 
The donees belonged to various pravaras and were the followers 
of various Vedic schools. The date (V) Sara. 1084 (A.D. -Tune, 
1027) is given at the end.“ 

The find-spot of this insci iption may warrant the sui^position 
that after the plunder and evacuation of Kanauj and Bari, the 
successors of Rajyapala retired towards the eastern portion of 
their fast dwindling kingdom. Nothing definite is knowm about 
the successofs of Trilocanapala. The Kara stone-inscription 
however reveals jihe existence of a prince named Yas'ahpala, who 
ruled near Allahabad in (V) S. 1093 (A.D. 1037). The inscrip- 
tion which was obtained fiom the gateway of tlie fort of 
Kurrah (mod. Kara) in the Allahabad district (U. P.), consists 
of 17 lines of writing, and opens with the date (V) Samvat 
1093. The epigraph records that on this date Maharajadhiraja 
yas(^)apala (while encamping) here at the illustrious Kata, 
granted ‘ Kaus(8)amba-MaJwZaZe Payalasa-pj<7ma ’ to Mathura 

Vikta (Vikata?) of Pabhosa. Of the places mentioned in this 

• * 

‘ a town Bitnated'at the conBaence of the Ganges and Jihe Jumna near mod. Jhusi, « 
the find-spot of the grant. 

* Thft grant was incidentally referred to by F, Hall m JA£iB, Vol. XXXI, p. 8 note, 
Eielhonn then edited it from an ink impression of the plate in I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 33-3S. 

The grant is now in the XjibiAiry of tbp Bengal Asiatic Society. 

• • 

77 
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inscription Kausambi has been rightly identified with Kosam, 
near Allahabad. The village of Payalasa has also been identified 
with modern Paras or Pras, some 30 miles N.N.W. from Kosam. ^ 
The name of the prince and the date and locality of the 
inscription naturally raise the suspicion that Yasahpala owas a 
Gurjara-Pratlhara prince, presumably an immediate successor of 
Trilocanapala. But at present there is nothing to establish defi- 
nitely his relationship with the Pratiharas and Trilocanapala. 
If he was a successor of the latter, he appears to have been the 
last prince of the dynasty which had held Kanauj and the 
Ganges valley for about two centuries. 


Genealoqicaij Table. 

(Known dates only given helow ) 
Bagbu. 


Laksmana. 



Nagabhata alias (Name unknown) 

Nagavaloka 

(A.D. 757) I 

Eakustba alias Devaiakti or 

Eakkuka Devaraja 

I 

Vatsaraja, 783-84 A.D. 

I 

Nagabhata II, A.D. 815- 
alias Nagavaloka 833. 


' The inscription was first noticed by Colebrooke in 1809 in Vol, IX, pp. 440*41, of 
the Astatic Researches. The article was reproduced in the Life and Essays of Colebroolce, 
Trubner, 1873, Vol. DT, pp. 245-46. In 1836 Prinsep published an unproved version in 
JASB, Vol. V, p. 731. Next fully edited by D. B. Sahni in JR iS, 1927, pp. 692-95. The 
same author noticed the inscription also in ASI, 1923-24, pp. 122-24, 
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Ramabhadra 

Bho]aI azJs) A.D. 836, 843, 862. 865, 875, 
Mihira alias > 876, 882. 

Adi-Varaha J 


r Mahendrapala 1 or 
\ Afahindrapala or 
i Mahendrayudha alias 
(_ Nirbhayarajanarendra 


Dehanaga-devl= 

Bhojadeva 11 


A. D. 
^893 
\ 898 
<(899 
I 903 
^907 


= Mahi (or Maha)-devi. 


II 

1 

TMahlpala I alias 

A.D. 

C 914 


3 K^itipala alias 

3 917 


1 Vinayakapala abas 

) 931 


(.Herambapala 

(. 942-43 


PrasadhanS.>dev! = 


Mahendrapala II Devapala (948-49 A. D.) Vijayapala 
(946-48 A.D.) I ’ (960 A.D.) 


? . . ? 

Vinayakapala II Malupala II 

(953-54 A. D.) (954-55 A. D.) 


Vatsaraja n ? (955-56 A. D.) 

Bajyapala (1018 A. D.) 


(?) Trilocanapala 

Barujaybal (?) (J019 A, D.) (1027 A.D. ). 

^Bhunapala (?) ? 

YaSa^pala 
(1037 A. D.) 
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242, 246*, 248, 449 , 259, 264, 266, 260; 
Oenealogiual tables, 268-269 Biblio- 
graphy, 269-70 

Assam plates of Vallabbadeva, 259, 369, 368, 
335 

As-Sind, 1, 2, 4 fn 3, 8 
Asta-gaucha-Kbandala, 333, 343 
Astasabasiika Prajfiapaiiimita, 196, 198, 
201-02, 207, 213, 246, 263, 306, 311, 812, 
532 

Astor, 110 
Astrologer, 40 
Asurabbaka-Visaya, C09 
Asuicsa-Paltala, 540 
AdvJtuedhasacri&ce, 274 
Aivopatt, 307, 379, 381, 619, 530, 532, 641, 
544, 54b, 575 fn 1 

Asurn-Naiayana, a biruda of Jaya-Stbiti- 
malla, 223, 234 
Atavikah, 340 

Albar al-Baqiya, of al-Burunl, 24 fn,l 
Alharvaveda, 584 

Athmallik, State of (in Orissa), 401 
Atisa (Dipabkara grijuana), 197, 200,326, 
327 

Atrai, (river), 261 

Atreya-gotra, 464 ^ 

Atri, sage, 332, 451 

At-TSfin, 678 

AHapatibhaga, 120 

Attock, 80 

Aurangzlb, Mugbul emperor of Delhi, 2 1%, 290 
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AiTBtno, group of speech, zxix, xxx 
Avanieura., Sura kiug, 320 
Avanivarman, xzzvii 
Ajauli. ■''■'ii. 10. 285 
A\antil)ui.i (mod VantiporJ, 116, 164 
ATantlSv.ira, Si\a, 115 ,,, 

Avantivaiman, ling of Kashmii', Ho, 114, 
110, 117 

Avmiukta-kselra (of Benaiea), 525, 624 

Awadh, 481 

Ayodlija, 340, 510 

Ay us, mythical king, 332, 451 

Az-Zuhaii (bceZubair), 67 

Az-Zur, 60 (face Zur) 


Babai, river, 185 
Babbapura, 162 

Babbruvihana, son of Subadeva, 178 

Babiniya (Jam), 41, 43, 44, 46 

Babur, 47, 95, fii 1 

Babur nama, 95, fn 1 

Babylonia, xxxi 

Bacon, v 

BaJa. Viinya of, 250 
Badal, in Dinajpur District, 300 
Badal Pillar inaoription ol Gurava MiJra (of 
the reign of Naiayapapala), 204 288, 291, 


of 


300, 305 
Badan, 383 
Baddhopura(?), 144 
Bagdi (see VJgadi), 342 
Baghauta Narayaga image.uiaoi iptioii 
Mabipila I, 311 
Baalielkliand, 589 

Bagmati (riverM86, 191, 211. 224, 228 , 
valley of, 211, 215, 281 
Bagram, name of Peshawar m the lime of 
llabar and Akbar, 85 fn 2 
Bagula clan of the Itatbors 555 fu 1 
Bahalih (.ilso spelt Bbatiah , mod Bliera), 


25, 87 

Bahikas, 249, 250 

Bahmanabad (sometimes spelt Brahiiiana- 
bad) 7, 7 fn 4, 8, 11 fn 1 
Bahmanura 11, fn 4 
Babraiii VI, Sasanian king, 00 
Babil-mad, 9 
Baijiiath Prasastis 194, 

Bailaman (U^).9.0 1“ 2 
Bii], a tax, 21 

Balabliadra, MiihaUiapalahha of Kata queen 
Tnbhuvaiia-inaliadevl, 422 
Balabiiarata, (Praeandapandavs) of Raja- 
Bckbara, 576 , 

Baladeva, god, 484 

Bsladeva (or Balavantadeva), king of Nepal, 


. 201 


Baladbikrta, 686 

BBiadhurl. 1, 6 fn. 3, 7 fn 6, 8, 8 fn.2, 9, 
10, 11, 15 fn 1, 18, 66 , 66, 69. 112, 
113, 586 

BulSdbyacandra, aLavanya ; Lord of Labara, 
175 


Balitditya, Gupta king of Magadha, 69 
Baladitya, Gnbila Prince, 582 
Baladitya, a prince of Ealingn, 449, 452 
Baijgrama, in Varendri, 255 
I'alaprasada, Rastrakuta of Hastikundi, 561 
Balsputradeva, rnler of Suvarnadvlpa, 293, 
294, 295 

Balarjuna, Uee Mahadivagupta), king of 
Sripura, 393 
Balarama (god), 368 
Balasore, 342 

Bala-Yslabbl, 341, 312, 342 fn 2 
Balavantadeva (see Baladevs), 200 
Balavarman, feudatory of Bboja I, xxxvii , 
Balavarman, KBmaiupa ruler, 239, 211, 
242, 216 , 247 

Balavarman, king of Kamarupa, 237 
Balban, Sultan of Dellii, 383 
Balnatb HilU (Salt Range), 95 
Balhara (also spelt Balhari) 7 fn 6, 10 

Balbat! (also spelt Balbata) ),677, 

578 

Ball, Asura king, 271, 285 
Balkh, 13, 24, 66. 57, 58, 60 
Ballnlacanta of Anandabhatta, 354, 359, 364, 
470 

Ballalascna, Sena king of Bengal, 351, 861, 
363, 364, 303, 366, 367, 375, 377 
Balti, 110 
Balucbis 33, 

Baluchistan, xxix, xxx, 1, 2 
Bamangbati grant of Rapabbafija (D), 424, 
427 

Bamangbati grant of Ea’abhilnja (E), 427-28 
Bambanva, 37 

Bainiyan (also spelt Bamiau), 1, 21, 59, 6o, 
66 

Bamra Slate (in Orissa), "tOS 
Bana, autlior, xxxviii, 252, 275 
Bauaras (Benares, UP), 542, 547 fn 2 
Banarak'i (also spelt raranasi and BSranasi) , 
a cily in Orissa , same as VarSnasi- 
Kdtaka, 491, 491, fn 4, 492 
Banalidl Pass in Kashinii, 107, 108, 111 
Bana5ala (mod Banabal pass), 108; castle 
of, 108, 170 

Banepa, principality of (in Nepal) , 228 
Bung, country of, 264, 372, 373, 375,379, 479 
Bangad grant of Malilpala I, 304, 309 , 312, 
315, 310, 329 
Banbatia, 44 

Banhatiayah (Jam.) 40, 43 
Bannab, 7 

Bannerji, R D , 205, 308,410, 687, G91,fn.l 
Banpur grant of Dandi-maliadevI, 418-19 
Ban Rajargad, 312 
Banu 'Amr, coin of, 14 fn. 

Bany (JSm), 44, 45 

Bappatadevi, mother of Cakravarman, 125 
Bappika, queen ofEalada, mother of Harpa, 
145 

“ Barada, 12 fn.2 

Baragaon, (also spelt Baigaon), in Bihar, 295 
I Bara& grant of Bhojs I, xxxvii, 292 
' Batamula deCle, 107, 109, 113, 119 
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Baran (mod Buland Sbabi), 598, ' 

Bsraoi (see Zia ud-dlo Baraoi), 34, 36, 487, 
Bargaon (also spelt Baiagaon), near the 
town of Bihar in Bihar, 301 
Bargaon (Mauza in Darrang, Assam ). 2-iS, 
2S2 

Bargaon pillar inscription of Eijyapala, 304 
Bargaon grant ot Batuapala, 239, 211, 217, 
248, 249, 252 

Barhatakh, Turki ^ahi king, 62, 63 
Bari, last ca.pital ol the Guij.ira-Prallhaias, 
600, b08, 609 
Barna (river), 250 
Baroda Gap, 0 

Baroda grant of Karka 11 (^aka 731 ), 206 
Baroda plates of MuUrajal, oUl 
Bar Panara, village in Oarrang District 
(Assam), 254 
Barhadratfaas, xwi fn 1 
Barnadi (river), 205 

Barnett, Dr L D , 9 fi> 2, 6.", fn 1, 110 
fn4, 199 ini, 227 fn 1, 220 fn 1, 
244 fn 1, 310 fn 4 147 In 1, 155 In 1, 
457 fn 6, 483 fu 2, 181 In 1, 31i fn 1, 
006 fn.2 

Barrackpur grant of Vijayaaena, 320, 331, 
356, 358, 360, 303-01, J05 
Bartfl (ot Bntu) ruler in Oudli, 517 fii 

Bacujajbal ( )' OOu, 001,602, 603, 

605, 607, 008 

Barwas, (mod Broach), 0, 9 
Basahi grant ol J{i/rtputrii GoMiidac.iodia 
(of the reign o) Madanapala), 507, 611-i2, 


517 

Basuih (ancient Vai^aliJ, '210 
Basak, Air B G , 2Sti, 333 
BASIAEnS BASIAEllN, 55 
Basra (also spelt Msr ihl, 20, 07 
Basrah (see Bafra), 06 
Baudb (also spelt Baud) Stale, 12 > 

Baudh grant of BauakilbhaOja tMl, 132-33 
Baudb grant ol lianabhauja (A), 121-25 
Baudh grant of lianabbauju (B), 125-26 
/ / 

Ba’urah ( ), i fn.3, lo, 10, 57H, 679 

fn. 1 

Bayana stone inscription of CilraleKha (also 
called Tlkba Mandir stone inscription of 
Mahipala II7), 671, 591, 692 
Bay of Bengal, 391 
Beas (river), xxxii 

Beejy Bay (also spelt Biji Bai), 25, 23 fn 5 
Beg.lur-n&ma, 30, 34 

Begmatl river (Vegamatl — Karatoya?;, 261, 
264 

Behar (also spelt Bibai), 183 
Bebistun or Babistan inscription, of Darius 1, 
65 

Belasagnn, 60, 60 fn. 4 
Belava copper plate of Bhojavaiman, 236, 
331-32, «33, d35, 336, 843, 858 
Belgasnn, 60 fn. 4 

Belkbara stone-pillar inscription, of Xijaya- 
kar^a, ^6-46 • 


Benares, 24, 607, SOS. 509, 512, 514, 524, 
529, 543, 251, 316, 585 

Benares College grant of Govindacandra, 
' 537 38 

Benares, 2 grants of Govindacandra, 616, 
519 20 

Benares grant of Laksiiit-Earna, 505 
Bendall, 0 , 186, 191, 195, 198, 200, 202, 200, 
207, 208, 209,213, 211, 215 , 218 , 220, 
, 221, 223, 226, -227 

Bendall's Catalogue (Cambridge, 1883), 103 
Bengal, xwv. 10, 203, 233, 247, 251, 255, 

I 256, 257, 268, 260, 261, 263, 271, 272, 

' (Int v), (lut ix), 273, 274 . 276, 277, 

278,281,293, 296, 3C3, 301, 315, 320, 
322, 321, 331, 334, 3,16 , 3J7, 342, 343, 
311. 345. 346, 332, 335, 33K, 3.30, 360, 

, 3GI, 304, 372, 382, 38J, luC, 415, 479, 

5C4. 569, 570, 671 

' Bengal Asiatic Society, 7 grants of Govinda- 
I candra, 519, 528 39 
I Bengal Asiatic Society’s grout of Gayd- 
I (latunga, 419 

Bengal Asiatic Society's pl.ito of Vinayaka* 
i pula, 572, 570, 381, GB4-8a, 588 
Bhadrebvar. 1 , Kayasthu, in charge of Qrba- 
v/ kitya office, 135 

Bliadsing Deo (=BbupalaaimlmdBva ?) Sim- 
raon Karnttta prince, 206 fn 1 
Bliagadattas ol Piagj^otisa, \x\iv 
Bhagadatta, ruler of Prdgjyotisa (Kamarupa), 
6 fn 5, 236, 230, 237, 239, 210, 211 242, 
215, ‘216, 249, 25‘2 
Bbagadatta-raja kula, 192 
Bhagadatta raja-kulaja (Bdiyiimati), 241 
Bbagalpur, iii Bibar, *273 , 274 
Bliagalpur grant of Ndrdyanapala, 247, 270, 
284, 285, 288, 291, 297, 298, 299-300. 312 
BliagalladevI, ijueen of Auiyankabbuma II, 476 
Bliagavata Putuna, 109 
^LBlmgaratl, goddess, 202, 581 
~Bhagirdtha, 208 

Bliagtratlil (river), 280, 312, 375, 362, 609, fn. 5. 
J.Bbagwat (or Bhugwat), Del of, 548 

Bbagyadee I, daughter of lld^trakuta Tanga- 
deva and queen of Bdjyapdla, 394 
Bbagwaolal Indraji (see Indraji), 186 
BliaiJavata-PattaJa (Pattala 7), 512 
Bbairava, 288 
Bbakkar, 20, 42, 43, 46 
Bbaktagriima (mod Bbatgaon) , 223, 226, 
Bbakta-purl (same as Bbaktagrama , mod, 
Bbatgaon), 227, 227 fn.l 
BbaktadalS (alms-house), 259 
Bbakwat, bef of, 370 
Bballata, poet, 121 
Wnallatasataka, 121 
Bballlla, BSstrakuta of Dbanop, 662 
Bbandaganka, 627 
Bbapdana-vijaya, 459 
Bbandarkar, D. B., 664, 672, 674, 676 
Bhaodarkar, Sir B. G., 308, 564 
BbaDjas (of Orissa), 423ff. 

BbSnadeva I (also called Vlra-Bbanadeva), 
Oanga king of Kalmga, 482, 483, 484 
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bSna] eva JI [also called Vlra-BhSziDdeTa 
and Viradhivira-Bagndeva (sic 1)], Ganga 
king of Ealiiiga, 4S6i 487, 495 
Bhanudeva III [alao called Vira-Bhann and 
PratSpa-vira-Ba?adeva (sjol)], Ganga 
king of Kalinga, 490, 491, 494, 495 
Bhiinndeva (IV?), also called Akata-Abata or 
klatta, (last Ganga king of Ealibga), 497 
Bbarasalia (see S^ivakaia I), 415 
Bharata war! 187 

Bliaratlya-NatyaSaatra, AIS of, 213 
Bbarella Na^svara image inscription of 
XiayaliBcandra, 323 
Bliartula (same asVartuIa), 141 
Bhaskara, founder of a dynasty (Candra- 
vamsa) in Eamarupa, 259 
Bbaskaradeya, king of Nepal founder of Ibe 
Tbakuris of Nayakot, 230 
Bhaskaradynti, see Bhaskaravarman, 237 
Bhaskaracarya, astronoiiiei, wwi 
BhSskaravarman (also called Kumara and 
Bliaskaradyuti), 237, 233, 239, 240, 266, 
273,310, 311 
Bhasvat, 593 

Bliasvatf, astronomical work by Satananda, 
471 

BhiSla (Bliatta?)-putra, 425, 440 
Bbatcra in Sylbet, 266 
Bhatera grants, of tbe dynasty ot Kbaivafta, 
266 

Bhatgaon, founded by Jayadeyamalla, (see 
BhaktagiSma and Bhaktii pun), 204, 213, 
218, 219, 225, 228, 229 
Bbatiah (same as Babatih and Bheia), 87 
Bhatmda, SO, 66 

Bliartrpatta (II), Gubila king, 587, 595 
Bhatta, 110 fn. 4, 400, 4C4, 421, 428, 429, 
4J1, 434, 437, 439. 440, 411, 146 
Bhatta, Guhila prince, 3S2 
Bhatta Bbavadeia, 255, 335, 342 
Bhatta Gurava (same as Gurava Alilra), 300 
Bbattspntia (sec Bbaf.iputi'a), 351, 399, 407 
409, 418, 426.434, 437, 441 
Bhattas, crown Kashmir king Bajadeva, 175 
Bhatta Vamana, ilantn of Mabipala I, 312 
Bbattia Baja, 25 

Bbauma, one of Naraka's race, 248 
Bliauma-kula, 414 416 
Bhaumanvaya, 414, 414 fn 4, 115 
Bbauina's race, 252 

Bhauttas ( = TibetanB) oiigin of tbe woid, 
110, 110 fn 1, 112 
^haultarastradlivan, 110. 

'/Bhava (i5i\a), 2l6 fn 2 
Bbavabhuti, dramatist, x\\v 
Bbavadeva (see Bhatta Bhavadeva), 386 
342 

Bbavadeva CinlSdurga (or ' gripuia king ' 

, Bapakesann), 393 
Bbavanacandra, 118 

Bhavasimbadeva (^Bhupalasimha?), Simraon 
Karnat 3 prince, 206 

Bbera (also knowb as Babatih and Bhatiirh), 
25. SO fn 5, 87, 88 

Bberaghal inscription of AlhanadevI, 326 


Blierl, 456 

Bh'ksacara, son of Bhoja and grand son of 
Harsa, (Kashmir prince), 169, 162, 163, 
164, '165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170 
Bhiksa-sangha 322 

Bhilmal 9 fn 2 

Bhfm, fort of, 03 fn 2 
Bhim (Bbima), gabi prince, 72, 77^ ISO 
Bbima, 8ahi king, 79, 130 
Bbiniadeva, gain prince , com of, 78 
Bbimadeva, II, Caulukya king of Anhil- 
vad, 535 

Bbimadeva, DSmara, 150 
Bbima, nephew of Eaivarta king Bivvoka, 
340, 344 

Bbima, Brahman ofbeer of Jassaka, 174 
Bbimadeva, minister of Madanapala, 351 
Bhimagnpta, grandaon of DiddS, 133 
’ Bbima- Kesava jVisnu), 78, 149 
Bhimapala (^ahi prince), 29 
Bhimapala, B&strakutaof Kanau], 553 
Bbimaratba, a biruda of MabSbhavagapta 
(Somavumai of Eoaala), 394 
Bhimayasas, ruler of Magadba ; Samanta of 
Bamapala, 340, 341 
Bbimpal, son of Barujaypal, 602 
Bliinm&I, 9 fn 2 
Bhisak, 422 
BhijSvakapura, 176 
BbiSIt (or Bhiwali), fief of, 546 
Bbiwall, fief of, 370 
Bhoga, 502 

Bbogavarman, Maukbari prince, 192 ,, 

Bhogavati, queen of Candramnkba, 237 
Dhogt, 418, 422, 441 
Bhogila, 415 

Bhoi dynasty of Orissa, 493 
Bhoja, AdbirSja, 119 > ‘ 

Bboja I, Gurjara Fratibara emperor, xxxvii, 
xjwiti, 9, 73, 74, ?79, 292, 293, 302, 307, 
507, 507 fn 1, 569, 586, 688, 695 
Bhoja TI, Gurjara-Bratthara emperor, 672, 
573, 576, 570, 584 

Bboja, son of the Kashmirian king Harpa, 
154, 165, 156 
Bhoja, Nepal king, 108 
Bboja, son of Kalasa, 159 
Bboja kings, 285 
Bhoja, son of Salhana, 172, 173 
Bhojadeva, Nepal king, 199 
Bbojadeva, Parsm&ra king of Malava, 140, 
199 

Bbojadcvasaibgraha, MS. of, 220 
Bhojavarman, Varman king, 256, 332, 333, 
336, 343, 345, 358. 

Bbolabbim, king of Fattanapura, 635. 

Bbotta (Tebetan), 178, 179, 

Bbotta-vijti, 193 • 

Bhrama, Baptroda prince of Kathia- 
war, 665. 

•Bhrapda-vipaya, 402 ^ 

Bhukti, 337, 343, 351, 359, 363. 367, 3W, 
378i 379, 380, 382, 289, -294, 300, 312, 317, 
320 fa.l, 321, 822, 329,256, 581, 684, 446 
< e 
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BhuloVatnalla (see Bome^vara III) 

Bhnngar I, Sumra prince, 32 
BbuDgar II, Sumra prince, 31 
Bhungar III, Sumra prince, 34 
Bhupatisimba, Eamakdkd. uf Simraon, 20'> 
Bhutan, 235, 236 
Bhuluia, Sura king, 320 
Bhu;ana Naga, MahakBapataladbaliita of 
Da94i-ii>sbadevl, 418 

BhutaTariftia (see Mjh<t-Bbutavarman), 
Kumarupa king, 237 
BbuvanapBla, Bastrahuta of Knnu], 653 
Bbuvanara^a, rebellions son of Ksitiraja, 142 
BfauTanesvar (also spelt Bliuvaneau ,ir), (10, 
412, 412 fn 1 

Bhuvanesvar, 3 stone inscriptions of Ariyan- 
kabhfma 1,473-76 

Bburanesvar inscription of Nurasima II, 
479, 483-84 


Bodbgaya stone-inscription of Govinda- 
candra, 640 

Bodbgaya stone-inscription of MahfpSIa, 
312 

Bodhicaryavatara, 302 
Bodbideva, sactea of llamapala, 257, 347 
Bodhisattva, 290, 540 
Bodhisattva Padmapanu, image of, 346 
Bodhisattavadanakalpalata of Kgemendra, 
MS of, 214 
Bodo-Shan stock, 264 
Boghaz-Eoi, xx^, xxxi 
Bogra District (Bengal), 256 
Bolyaaaka (mod. Bnliasa), 100, 119, 122 
Bombay, Presidency of, 6, 577 
Book of Indian Eras by Cunningham, 193 
Honai grant of Ddayavaraba, 437, fn 4 
Brabmadatta, Mahaktapatalihn and Bhogika 
of Sivakaradeva, 416 


Bhuvanesvar inscription of Blia(t Bhaiadev^' Brabma-keatriyas, 354, 355, 356, 366 fn 3 
256, 335, 342 ’Brahman (god), 461 

Bids, (Vidyadbara), Candella king, 005, oOtit, Brahman (caste), 3, 4, 6, fn 5, 40, 62 
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Bibar (also spelt Behar), xxw, 108, 185, 373, 

248, 271, 27'J, 274 , 375 , 277 , 381, 293, 

296, 297, 298, 301, 302, 303, 304, 313, 

324 326, 337, 344, 350, 353, 301, SOO, 370, 

371, 372, 415, 491, 564, 5(.'J, 677 
Bihar, city of, 370, 371 
Bibar, modern totvn of, 295, 398, Sol 
Bihar, stone-image loscription of Vigrabd- 
p&la III, 328 

Bibar stone-image inscription of Bamapaln, 

846 ■' 

Bijsp'ur stone-inscnption of Dhavala, 6(>0 
Bijay Eay, 25, 87, 88 
Bijja, 100 

Bijjala, Ealacuri ruler, 204 
Bilbana (VidyapaiD), Kashmirian poet, 130, 

141, 147, 203, fn 0, 303 
Bilhari plates of Yuvarajddevd 11, '>05 
Bimba, Sarvadhikarii) of Bhiksaidra, 101, 

166 

Bimba, Bahi princess, wife of Tonga, 06 i iita, uv 
BimbisSra, king of Magadhd, 273 Bi.ihm.’ipo 

Birbhum, 274, 343 257. 2f 

Biruni (see al-Blruni) 8, 11, fn. 4, 71, 72, l^ljrahmin ( 
76, 76, 77, 90, 94, 95, 98, 90, GOO, 603 Biabuis, J 
Bi4va Siibba, founder of the Eocli Kingdom 
in Assam . capital Cooch-Bihar, 205 
Bitbu stone inscription of Slha Batlisila, 

563 

Black Pagoda at Eonarak ; built by Nara- 
Bimha 1, 482 

Black Kidge (Eoh Baba or Siyab kob), GO 
Blochmann, 261, 263 

Bod (Tibetan — Sanskrit Bbota or Bbaulta), 

110 fn 4 

Bodbgaya, 304, 197 , 

Bodbgaya inscriptions of A4okacalia, 383 
Bodbgaya inscription of Jayaccandra, 309 
Bodbgaya. stone-insciiption of Dbarmapaliu 
288 

Bodbgaya stone-ioscription of Gonala II, 

305 


72, 132, 240, 278, 283 

Brahman assemblies ; their sacred fasts, 164 
Brahman, assciubly for election of a king 
in Eashuiii, 128 

Brahman corporations ; cnrrupl , Iiolds fasts 
as a piotest, 134, 1^ 

'Brabmaus peifoim the Abhtgeka of Uccala, 
164 

Biabman, councillora, 185 
Brahman lampatas, 634 
.Brahman galys (see Hindu 8abis), 72 fn. 4 
Brahmana-sarvagva, of HalSyudhs, 376 
Brahmanavasli'Visay.i, 428 
’ Brahmanical faith, 61 
lirabmavadi, .366 
Bialimanl-giama-mapdala, 329 
Brabmapala, king of Kamarupa, 247, 248, 
262, 254, 266, 239 
Biabmapala, Gaujadbipa, 139 
Bidliiii.ipuia, gift to Bidhinans, 476 
Bi.ihmdinitid (nvci), 243, 248, 256, 267, 263, 
264, 266, 267, 271, 272 

Bi.ihm.’ipntia valley, 236, 236, 238, 226, 256, 
257. 258 

^rabmin (same as Brahman), 5 fn 4 


BrbddgaSja (Great treasury), 172 fn,2 
Brhagrbe (ye?) varatha Patiala, 516 
BrbadgrhokdiniBara-Pattafd, 536 
Bibadrajfil, 512 fn 2 
Brbddrhevamkapai [stc l]-Patlala, 610 
Brbadgrbokaraiaara-Pattaia, 610 
Brlidtprostha grant of Umavaiman, 333-84 
Bijggs, 26 

'British Museum, 212, 302 
British Museum corn cabinet, 14 fn. 

Broach, 6 

Budail ibn Tahfah, 7 

Budaun (Vodamayuta), 554, 655, 664 

Buda’fin, 647 fn.2 

Budaun stone-inscription , of Dakhanupila, 
565, 562 

Budd, 10, 11 fn 1, 15 fn.l 
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^Buddha, zszii, 24. 210, 293 . 295, 305, 
312, 313, 314, 321, 322, 328, 329. 330, 
351, 332, 540 ; (god), 461 ; image of 298 
■^Budhadeya, biother of Vaidyadeva, 257, 25S 
Bnddharaja, Bastrukuta of Dlianop, 5b2 
Buddhasena, Sena of Fithi, 383 
BuddbasrI, Sthavira of tbe Mabas.ihghik.'is 
at Vikramasila, 198 

Baddbism, xxxvi, 3, 24, 70, 187, 288, 317, 
415 

Buddbist, 218 
Buddbist convent, 618 
Buddbist monks of Sind, 298 
Buddbist filers (Sakya-blnksu), 422 
Buddhist idol, destro}cd in Dak;inap<itha, 553 
^Buddbist monasteiy, 293 
Buddhist religion, 632 
Bnddbists, 39, 76 
..-Buddbist temple, 11 fn 1 
Budil, 108 

Buguda grant of Madliavavarman, 115-16 
Bubler, 683 

Buhnar Sa’ta, Batbor Sana of Dabia, 37 
Bukka I, king of Vijayanagar, 491 
Bull and horseman type (com), 76 
Bumazu, neai Martdnda in Easliniu, 78 
Bundelkhand, 577, 694 
Bunp, 73 

Buianpa of the Aboms, 264, 265 
Burdhan-Kot (Vardhanakud, north of Bogra, 
close to Govindaganj), 261 
Butdwan, 274, 313 
Burma, xxix 
Burmese lionlier, 285 
Burnell, Dr , 630 
Bust, 66, 67, 68, 69 
Buitika, 243, 143, fn 4 


C 

Caeca, Bs;trnkuta of Dbanap, 662, 563 
Cachar Distiiot (m Assam), 267 
C»hamSnas, 371, 374, 541, 642, 595 
Cabamanas of Nadduhi, 662 
Cabamanas of Faitapgarb, 586 
Cabamanas of Sakambbarl, 632, 562 
/Oaitya 200, 583 
^aitya-gtha, 560 
Caklftdar, Bengali title, 561 
Cakiabhrta (Vi$nu), 237 
Cakradbara, 166 
Cakrakotta (in C. F ), 470 
Cakiapapi, x>oet ; ancestor of Gafigadhara, 34' 
Cakrasn’amin, temple at Tbaneswar, 91 
Cakravarman, 126, 126 
Chakravarti, Pandit Saiadaprasad, 246 
Cakra-viliara, monastery of, 207 
CakiSyudha, ruler of Kanau], 279, 285, 286, 

■ 287,202,299 
Calamarti-ganda, 159l 
Calmgae, 393 in.l '■ 

Caliph, 6, 7, 12, 13, 20, 21, 23, 26, 67, 68, 
60, 70 ; downfall of bis power m Sind, 
causes, 13 fn 5 


Calukya (-gaulika, Sulika or Sulkl?), 438, 
438 fu.2 

Calukya, 9, 203, 201, 250, 331, 366, 367, 
447, 483, 688 

Calukya dynasty of Ealyana, xxxiy, 200, 316 
Cilliihyas of Vktapi, xxxiv, 569 
' Caiiikyas, Eastern, 450, 466, 470, 487 
I Cambay plates of Govinda, IV, 306, 680, 581 
] C.iinbndge University Library, 19^ 214, 225, 
I 324 ® 

Catnpa (mod. Cbamba), 107, 141, 144, 145, 
162, 167, 163 

Champa, Bhagalpur District, 273 
Campapuil (South of Patana) founded by the 
Malla Princes, 212 

Campak.a, officer of Easliminan king Harsa, 
father of Kalhana, 155 
/fcandalas, 97, 100, 116, 128, 131, 164 
yCandala (Turks?), 98 
,)SandaIa, guards, 142 
Candala, queen of Paramardi, 151 
(?hndakanBika of Ksemrtvara, MB. of, 316 
C.indarpina of Bankatagrama, 341 
Gandella, xxxvii, 175, 807, 504, 508, 533, 
641, .542, 572,681, 583, 600, 593, 594, 
602, 604, 607, 608 

Candesi arn , author of Krtya-ratnakara and 
Krtya-cintamani ; minister of Mails Han 
simiha of Nepal, 216; author of Dana- 
latndkara, 217 

Cbandimau image jnscrJi>tion of Bumapala, 
346 

Candia (god), 332 
Candra, DSm.ira of Labara, 175 
C.india (de\a),Gabadaiala king, 528, 630, 531 
Candia, founder of the Bas^rakuta line of 
Kanaii], 505, 553 

Candra, Bastrakuta Man^aladhtpati of Anga , 
son of Suvarnadeva, 

C.andias, a royal family of Eastern Bengal, 
278, 3 h 1 ff > 344, Ge,peaIogical Table, 385 
Candradeva (sometimes called Candra), 
founder of the Gabadavala dynasty, 311, 
506, 607, 508 , 609, 510, 611, 654 
CandiBgupta, Maurya emperor, 316 
Candragiipta, Sripura king, 393 
Candragupta, prince of Jalandliara, 333 
Candra kings of Arakan, 323 
Candralekha, daughter of Fbalgu^a, 113 
Candraleklia, queen of Codaganga, 471, 472 
C.tudraraja, Commander-in-Cheif of the 
Kashmir king Harsa, 164, 165 
CandrabbSga (Chenab), 108, 169 
I C.indradvlpa, 322 
Candramukba, low-born, 136 
Cdndiamukba (see Cbandiamukbavarman), 
t 237 

Candramukhavarman, king Kamarupa, 237 
Candra-madhava, shnae of, 511 
Candravam4a (of East Bengal), 322 
Candravarman, Varman king of Simhapura, 
t, 333 

Candrivatl (mod. Candrautt) fort of, 509, 611 
Candravati, 3 grants of Candradeva, 
608-11 , 
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Candrika, daughter of Auahgabhima H and 
wife of the Haihaja Paramardm, 478, 
48S, 483 fn.l, 484 

Capas (C&pa-Yam4a) [of Yardhamana (in 
Eathiawar), 583 
Capotka^a, 38 fn 3 
Cappadocia, sxxi 
Caiaka, 24 

Castes and tribes of the Fimjab and the 
North*West Frontier Province, 95 fn.l 
Cate4vara etone-insciiption of Ani} ankabhl- 
ma II. 476. 477-78 
Caturaditi-Pattdid, 522 
Caturbhuja, author of Haiicarita ka\ya, 
289 

Carudatta, Mahaaandhivigr.ihika of M.iha- 
4ivagupta. 404 
Cauhikya, prince, S52 

Caiilukyas (of Anhilvad), 3S fn 3, 336, 635, 
561, 562 

Cavadas, 38 fn,3, 9 
Cavotaka, 38 fn.3 
Cauhan, 91 
Cedi, 593 
Cedi rulers, 688 

Census Report, B,i;put.ina, G fn 1 
Central Indi,i, X'^'rv 687, 50J 
Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 297 

Central Provimes (C P I, 251, 312, 391, 
892, 393, 408 
Ceylon, 22. 334 
Chach, 3, 4 6, 6 fn 4, 39 
Chac|i-naiiia,, 3, 3fn 2, 6, 5 fn. 1, 8, 21, 37, 

Chakk dynasty of Easliniii, 180 
Cha-ko-sin-ti ( = 8aktislinh.i?), 219, 225 
Cliakravarty, Mr. M., 204-05 
Chamba, 141, 145^ 

Chamberluin, 73, 148 
Ch,inda, B F., 319 ^ 

Cbandar, 6 

Chan Chub, Tibetan prim e, 327 
Chanar (ChanTs.irl, 33 
Cband Eai, a iirince of N-Iiiib.i, 602, (lO.) 
Chandwur (also spell Gliandiawar), battle 
of, 542, 544, 545, 547 

Changu-NarSyana pillai insi riptiuu, 188, 
210 

Cbanisar (Chanai), 33, 37 
Channa, tribe, 37 

Cbannun, Channa chief of Bliag-n.ii, 37 
Chan p’o (Champa), 273 
Cbarsadda, 61 

Chatlsar (prob.ibly same .is Ch.in.ir or Cli.inl- 
sar), 36 

Chatsu inscription of Baladily.i, 582 
Chaukot, town m Nepal, 213 
Chavannes 66 fn. 1, 60 fa. 1 and 2 
Chaurasi grant of Sivakara, 416 
Ohawaras (probably the same as Cavadas, 

' CSTota^a or Capotkatas), 38 and 38 fn.8 • 
Chenab, mer, 89, 111, 119 
Chenab Valley, 108 , 

Cbhatarpiu grant of Gorin<jacandra,f519 


Chhatisgarh, Division, (C.P ), 391, 396 
Chikkoras of PithI, 389, 341, 383, 564, 666; 

genealogical table, 387 
Chikoravamsa of PIthI, 528 
Chilk .1 Lake, 391, 413 
China, 8, 22, 60, 110, 196, 218 
Chin Hills, 236 
Chinese, 68, 61 

Chinese annals, 68, 112, 191, 222, 226, 276 

Chinese Filgiiin, 69 

Chionitae, 56 

Chitor, 4, 690, 695 

Chilral, 73 

Chittagong Hill Tracts, 235 
Chittagong phitc of Dainodara, 384 
Cliot,i N.igpiir plateau, 391 
Cliiislians, 20 
Chiistiau chiuthes, 10-11 
‘Chionology of Ihe c.irly luleis of Nepal ’ 
by Fleet, lOO 
Cliii, ruei, 60. 

Chndda, city prefect , claimed descent from 
Yus.iskaia, 159, his brother Badda (Sam- 
kh,ua]n) usurps loy.il powei, 159, 160 
CliiiiUla, wife of Daniara Q,irg,ic,indra, IGO 
Chiitias, a tribe of mi\ed Bodo Shan stock, 
264 

Cliimaig.iih, .370 ’ 

Cihis, 73 

etnas, 235, 240, 249 
Cipp.ibi J,iyapTd,i, 116 
CiUalekhS, queen of Miifig il.iiija, 501 
Ciliakutn, 689, 589 fn 4 
Citiaiiib.ir.i, Ginga King, 452 
Citi imalika, queen of M.idnn.ipttl.i, 3.51 
Clay sells, of Dli.iini.ipala, 2BU 
Coil.i, 4G0 

C'lxl.i-dcfi.i, 622, 531 
CabidevI, queen of Niirasiiiih.i If, 48G 
Cisl.igauga, donee of the Vizng.ipataiii grant 
of Aii.iut.iv.iniian, 466 

Cixl.ig.inga (Anant.ivaniii), 359, 412, 449, 
461, 459,460, 462, 403, 464, 46.5, 4G8, 
4G9, 470, 471, 472, 477, 483 
Cohis, XXXV, 250, 318, 341, 312,405, 46G. 

4.56, 4.59, 4GI), 470, 471, .530, 531 
Culanvaya, 413 fn I 

Coin, seated goddess and slnuding iffia tvne 
122 ‘ ’ 
Coin, K.irnata type, 148 
Com, .Siiki, issued by N.iy.ikot Thakuri 
Sivadeva, 207 

Coins of AmSuvarmiin and Jisnugiipta, 102 
fn 4 

Coins of the GiUudovala Mad.inapila, 516 
Coins of Govindaciindra (Guliad.ivfila), 531- 
32 

Coins of the Uallas of Nepal, 229 fn. 1 
Coins (of the Arab Governors of Sindlis 
13-14 fn. ^ 

Coins, of the Sahis, 102-03 
Coins of Vigrahapfila III, 330 
Comilla District, Bengal, 276 
Commander-in-Chief, 78, 132, 134, 188, 141. 
142, 164 
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‘ Considerations on the ' History of Nepal 
by Indrap Bhagwanlal, 190 
Conatantiuovoak, 60 
Coocli-Behar, State of, 235, 336, 265 
Copper plate grant of Eamarupa king 
Dliarinapala, 251, 254 fn. 4 
Coivee, 121 

Cutch, 9, 9 tn. 0, n fn. 3. 10, 12,13, 34, 37, 
38, 39, 45 

Guclih (also spelt Cutch), 13 fn, 1 
Cunningham, 56, 75, 193, 236, 34'), 383, 
394. 606 

Cuttack grant of Mahabhavagupta II, 
406-7 

Cuttack grants (i-iii) of Mahabbavagupta I, 
Janamejaya, 400 

CyavaneSvara-ghalta (on the Ganges), 54t 


D 

Dabra, 37 

Dacca Candi image inseiiplionsof Laksmana- 
sena, 376 

Dacca distiict, 275 

Daddaiiiava, killed by Vanapati, geneial of 
BSjaiajal 460, 161 

Dabala (otbei foims ; Dabbala, Dabdla, etc ), 
330. 

Dahii, 5,7, 7 tn 5, 9, 9 tn 2, 18. 

Dahnaj, 9 
Dahuk, 19 

Daibul (also spelt ad-Daibul and Oaybul) 4, 
7, 7 In 2, 23, 29, 36 
Daivaputra-s9,bi-sali5nusabi, 65 
Daksina-Kosala (=Daksiiia-Kosala, Maliako- 
sala and Eosala), 403, 405, 418 
Daksma-kiila (ot the Biabmaputia?), 247 
Dakfina-Lata, 319 
Dakfina-palli, 435 
Dakginapalba, 553 
Daksina-Badha, 320 
Daksiiia-Siva, 55b 
Daksina-'Tosala, 418 
Daksina-Tosall, 413, 416 
Daksinatya-Ksaunindra, 354 
Dlk^matya-Esonlpati, 249, 261 
Daksiijavada (Dak^inapatUa), 577 
Dalju (see Duluca), 178 
Dal lake, 130 
Daniata, (Upapura), 344 
Damara, 90, 101. 126, 132, 134, 138, 13<). 
141, 143, 140, 152, 13J, 154, 15.5,156, 
167, 158, 160, 161, 162, 163, 104, 165, 
166, 167, 168, 109, 170, 173, 174, 175, use 
of — growth of power, 114. 

Damod.iia, a place, south of Silnagara, IG'J i 
Damodara, piince, 384 
Damodarpur plates (xxxiii), 238, 272 
Daua-ratnakara of Ca94B4Taia, 217 
Danarnava, Ganga king of Kalihga, 462, 
453 

Danaaagara, 353, 354, 364, 365 
Danda-bbukti, 319, 320, 321, 311, 342 fn. 1 
Dandana^aka, .586 


Da^di mabadevi, Kara queen, 416, 417, 418, 
419, 422 

Dai^dpur stone-inscription of Govinda IV, 
581 

Dantidurga, Vallabhar3,ja (Ba^trakuta of 
Deccan), 577 

Dantivarman, Bastraknta of Dhanop,662 
DanujamadhaTa (see Da4aratbadeva), 383, 
fn 1 

Danu) Bai (=Eaia Nanjah’), 886 
DaraddeSa, 110, 172, 112 
Darada, 73, 100, 110, 189, 149, 161, 159, 
173 

Daratpurl, 110 

Darbbapani, Brahman minister of Devapala, 
291, 296 fn. 1, 301 
Darhim, 70 

Darius I, Achaememan emperor, 2 fn 3, 65 
Darjeeling, 185, 186, 261 
Ddrparaja, resident of Lahkakopa, 459 
Darrang District (Assam), 243 244, 254 
Darvabhisara, 74 108, 118, 141, 169 
Das, N C .(brother of 3 C Das), 328 
Das, S. C.. 32S 
Dasabala (Dokanatha). 299 
Badakurmapuddb.iti, MS. of, 208, 224 
Dadanaiiya-nadi (=river ot Dasarpa 
I country ?) , 402 

' Daspalla, State of, 423, 436 
, DaspalU grant of Netabhafija (8), 436-37 
Dasjpalla giant of Bjpabhafi]a (B), 436 
DaSapuia (mod Mandasor), 585 
Dasapura, Western Pathaica of, 586 
Dadaratbadeva, Arirdja Danujamddbaya, 

' 383 fn 1 

Dadaratba, uncle of Gangudbara, 349 
Dasas, (Vedic), xxx 

DaltadevI, queen of Samndravarman, 237 
Dattasena, Ganga kinjg, C51, 452 
Datta-TarS, 540. 

Da'ud, fPadsbdh of Gaur', 265 
Da’ud (Abu'l-Fat)}) l/ing of Multan, 27, 83 
Dawar, 05, 66, 67 
Dayadaini-Patfala, 639 

Dayitavisnu, grandfathei of Gopdla I, 282, 
283 

Debal, 39 
Debalpiir, 8 
Deccan, 112 fn. 1, 355 
Deccani army, 292 
Deddadevi, queen ot Gopala I, 285 
Deliauaga-devi queen ot Mabendrapdla I, 
672, 673, 681 

Debly (usually spelt Delhi), 217 
Delhi, xi, 43, 44, 45, 83, 91, 597, Sultana of 
29, 211, 216 
Deogliar epigiapb, 274 
Deoil grant of Erfpa III, 301, 306 
Deopaia pradasti of Vijayasena, 206, 256, 
258, 259, 356, 366, 357,369, 361, 362-63, 
876 

. Deo-Patan, 191 

Derwiab, 46 jL 

Deva)>bafi]a, father of Bayatb 431 
Deva Bhattaiakh, MahaiAja-BKJVBntra, 272 
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Devabali-Paitata, 534 
Devadharai a TajorvedlBrabmao, 24? 
Devagiama, close to Bala-Valabbl, 341, 342 , 
Devakbadga, Ebadga ruler of Bamata^a, 
283 

Devaknnda.Visaya, 427 

Devapala, Gar]ara'Pratihara emperor, 572, 
673, 587, 588, 390 

DevapSla, 34la king of Bengal and Bibai, 
279, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 293, 296, 
297, 308 

Devapala, Bala king of Bengal and Bibar, 
197, 247, 248, 235 

Devapala, Rastrakufa of Kanau], 553 
Devapala, Ya]ur\edl Brahman, 234 
Deva-Pattana (mod Deo-Patan), town in 
Nepal near the temple of Paaupati, 195 
De\ara]a, Raatraknta of INIanapuia 555 
Devaraksita, lord of PithI, Ohikora family, 
338, 339. 341, 5U8, oGl, 665 
Devas.irasa (mod Divasar), 161 
.DevaavamI, a Saiva priest?, 179 
Devi (goddess), 362 

Deiavati, queen of Narayanavarioau, 237 
Devibhoga-Viaaya, 407 
DevT-inahStmya, MS of, 212, 213 
Devldataka, 115 
Dev}i (memorial stone), SC3 
Devotp4tana-nayaka, ISO 
Dbakka, watch station, 115 
Dhamekb great toner of, 313 
Dbamina^a, 145, 149 
Jl)hande4vara (Swa), 683 
Dhan|a, Candella Ling, S3 fn 2, 572, 573, 
583, 690, 593 

Dhanesaraoiaua-Puttala, 510 
Dbankedvara (Siva), 563 


Dbarmap&la, Pala (?) king of KSmarupa, 264 
Dbarmapurl grant of Vakpatiraja, 594 
Dbarmar4ja (Manabbita) SailodSbara king, 447 
Dliaranlvaraha, Paramara of Nov-Kot in 
Mnrwar, 561, 562 

Dbarmasetu (Viirmasetu ”). king, 294 

Dharmasoka, 528 

Dbaukbel, a town in Nepal, 213 

Dhaulagiri (peak), 183 

Dbauli edict of A4oka, 422 

Dbdv,ila, SandlAetgrahinol Vajrahasta V, 467 

Dbavala, Itastr.ikuta of Hastikun^i, 560, 561 

Dbekk,iri).i, 341, 313 

Dbcnkanal, name of an elephant shaped rock 
m Tezpur, 213 
Dhenkan.il Stale, 421, 411 
Dhcnkinal grant of llan.istambha, 440 
Dbeokanal grant of Itanastambba II (?), 
411 

Dhenkanal grant of Tribhuvana 'mahadevl, 
421-22 

Dhenkanal grant (i) of Jayastambha, 442-43 
Dhoia ( ee Dhruva, Bastrakuta king), 286 
I Dboyl, poet , author of the Pav,iu,iduta, 362, 
367, 375 

; Dlntipura, 425, 426, 435 
I Dliruva, (Niiupanqi) Bastrakuta king of the 
I Deccan , sometimes called Dliora, 286, 287, 

j 677 

I Dhiuvabbata, Capa prince, 683 
Dhubn, 266 

I Dhulla giant of Srlcandra, 322 fn 2 
I Dliurjali (SivI), 363 
Dhuijati, courtier of Ksemagupta, 130 
I Dhurta-samSg.ima, a Dram.i, 217 
I Didda, daughter of Simharaja, lung of 
I Dobara, queen of Ksemagupta, 77, 78, 130, 


Dhanop stone-mscraptiou of Caeca, 562 I 131, 132, 134, 135 
Dhansui, valley ol, 267 I Didda-Ksema, 130 

Dhanva of Lahaia, Damaia, 114 I Diddamatlia (mod Did°nior, 133 

Dhvanyaloka, ,i ihetoiiSal lieatise, 113 ' Diddapal.i, Sahi prince, 100 

Dbaia (Earth), 252 Diddapura, 133 

Dharadiitta, Mahaaand/iioigra/iiu ol Maha-^ «<4>idda3vamin (Visnu), 133 
Sivagupta, 103, 101 Digarclii, 227 

Dliaranl. 254 DigbliaSja, Bliauja prince, 427 

Dharanisura, Sura king, 320 Digbhanj,i, son of Ksn.ibbafija, 428 

Dh.iianivaraha, Capa punce, 583 Digbhauja, father of Silabhafija, 436 

Uliaiavarsa, a btruda of the Bastiakuta Digbwa Dibiuli plates of MaheDdr.tpala I, 


DJiiuv.i, *86 xxvvii, 303 581 

Dharma (=Dli.irmapala), 286 Dijjinna.Vis.iya, 247 

Dharmacakra, 293, 314, 35 L Dikho (also spelt Dikhu) valley, 266 

Dli.irmacakra-Jina, 528 DiLhu (also spelt Dildho), nvei, 236, 267 

Dharmadhikara, 294 Diksa-guru, 540 

Dbarmakhya, Gaiiga King, 452 Di-Ksema, legend on coins of Ksemagupta, 

Dharma Putrik^, MS of, 201 130 


Dharampur inscription (of the tune of Siva- I Ciksita, 404, 536 
deva and Amsuvarman), 211 ’ Dimma, 24 

Dharmamalla, a Malla cljief of Nepal, 212 Dinajpur (Bangad) pillar inscription of the 
Dbarmamalla, king of Nepal, 224 Kamboja rmeis of Gauda, 308 

Dharmapala, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, Dinars, 15, 62, 66 

xzxvi, 248, 279, 280, 282, 283, 285, 287, Dinnpra, 100, 116 fn , 117, 126, 139. 148, 152 
288, 289.V 292, 293, 297, 299, 300; DIpankara Srljaana (Atlia), 326, 32? 

305, 32% Dirak (Pargana), 32 

Dharmapala,. ruler of Taoda-butti (Danda- DIrgbarava, prince, 410, 411, 412 
hhukti)p818, 320, 321, 312 * « DirgbasI, town, 459 


79 
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Dirgbasi stone inscription of BajsrSja 1, 459- 
60 

Dirghatamas, Biabtnan sage, 271 
Dirham (sometimes spelt Direm), 19,27, 27 
fn 2, 65, 67, 68, 69, 91 

Dirham — one million equivalent to about 
^23,000, 2L fn.4 
DIta, 37 

Divakaia (sun-god), figure of, 202 
Divira (clerk) 129, 120 

Divvoka (sometimes spelt Dnyoka, orDivya), 
(Kaivarta king), 337, 340 
Duya (Duyoka), Kaivarta king 332, 835 
Dnyoka, (also spelt Divvoka), Kaivarta king, 
335 

Diwaji, 3, 5 fn 4 
Diwai, 37 fn 2 

Diw-Kot (Damdamah, near Qangarampur, 
south of Dina]pur), 2G1, 263, -I?? 

Do-abah, 481 

Doab (G-anges Jumna), 504 
Doda-Bauta, 510, 310 fn 9 
Domba, elder son of Utkarsa, 119 
Domba (Svapaka), 126, 127, 128, 131,161, 
touch pollutes, 176 

Don Burzag grant of Govindacandra, 518 
Dowson, 5 fn 4 
Draunla, 460 

Dtavida, 291 , Dravida, 402, 405, 406 
DraMdians, xxis, 

Dravido-Mongolian (Bengalis), 271 
Druses, their sacred books, 33 
Dubkhund stone inscription of' Vikraioasimha, 
603 

Duda I, Sumra prince, 32, 33 
Duda II, Sumra prmcc, 33, 31 
Duda III, Sumra prince, 33 
Duda IV, Samra prinao, 34 
Dudakhut, 110 
Dudh Kosi, rner, 188, 228 
Dudhpam rock-insoription of Udayamana, 
318 

Dugdhagkata (mod Dudliakhut), 110, 151, 
153 

Duluca (Dalju), comiipatt of Karmasena — a 
Turk’, 178, 179 

Durbar Library, Nepal, 201, 212, 214, 220, 
226, 22S 
Durbela, 37 
Durga, goddess, 459 
D irgaiaja, Eastralruta of Betu], 557 
Diirjaya, city m KamaiQpa, 250, 251, 234 
Durjayabhauja, son of Solanabhanja, 433 
Duilabha, queen of Buiandarapala, 253, 
254 

Durlabharaja, Cahamana of Sakambh,(n, 
561, 562 >- 

Dnrlabbaraja, CShamSna prince, 61, 113 
-I Durlabbaverdhana, Earko^a king of Kashmir ; 
a southerner?, 112, 112 fn. 

Dutdicti, (offic-ors), 188 fn 3, 289, 294, 296, 
297, 300, 312, 329, 351, 363, 3f7, 380,^ 
421, 129, 430, 446 
Dvada^abbaga, a tax, 140. 

Dvapara Age, xxxi 


Dvara, 118, 138 
Dvarapati, 141, 15] 

Dvaravati (mod Dvarbidi), 109 
Dvirajyn, 196, 197 
Dvistoinesvaia, 348 

Dvorapavardbana, ruler of Kau4ambl, 341 
Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar (Bib- 
liography), 388-90 

0 

B 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, 235 
Bast India Company, 77 fn,2 
East Indian Archipelago, 293 
Edilpur grant of Eesavasena, 368, 380-81 
Edilpur grant of Bileandra, 322, fn.2 
Egypt, 22 

Ekadallvratiinabatmya, MS of, 214 
Ekajala, 540 

Ekamra (mod Bbuvanesvar), 483, 484 
Ekangas, 123, 124, 125, 129, 132, 138, 139 
EkSvulI (treatise on Alankara) , by Vidy adhara, 
481 fn 3 

Elephant and Lion type (com), 76 
Elliot, 2 fn.8, 3, fn 2, 3 fn 3, 3 fn 4, 9 fn 2, 
20, 26, 31, 32, 34, 36, 39, 76, 77. 

79, 603 

Elphinstone, 31 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, 21 fn,3 
Epbthahte, 59, 60, 61, 64 
Erada-visaya, 457, 490 
Euiope, 76 

B-Visaya, 496 o 

P 

Fa-la na (Varana), 61 ^ 

Fana, doctrine of, 24 '> 

Fannazbur, 2 
Fars, O' 

Faridpur plates, 273 
Fath Klian, Jam, 41, 45 
Fatb-nSma, 3 

Fernao Nuniz, Portuguese writer, 491 
Finshta. 25, 26, 30, 34, 35. 44. 79,60, 83, 84, 

80. 87, 89, 91, 92, 95, 136, 216, 597 
Flruz I, Sasanid king, 58 

Flruz BahmanI, Sultan, 497 
Flruz, Jam, 40, 41, 42, 47 
Flrhz Shah (Tughluq SultSn of Delhi), 34, 
35, 39, 42, 43, 44, 46, 191, 493, 494 
Fleet, 188, 190, 394 
Fo-li-shi, 61 

Fo-lu-sba (Peshawar), 68 
Foreign office, Snnagara, 134 
Fouober, Prof., 309 
Fyzabad grant of Jayaccaodra, 540 

U 

a 

Z' 

Qadap&ni (Jagann&tha), 368 » 

Qadhinagara, 634, 594 
Gadbipura, 505.. 506, 607, 518, 654 
Gagahti grant of Govindacandra, ^25, 632 
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fldhadavailas of Benares and Eanan], 173, 205 
fn. 1, 311, 244,339,341,369,371,374, 
504ff , 564, 663 , Genealogical table 648 , 
y Bibliugraph;, 549 

-^aja-Laksml, 376, 393, 396, 397, 39S, 399. 
402 

''Gajapatt, 367, 379, 381, 308, 519, 532, 5U, 
544, 546 

Gait, Sir E ^243, 257 

Galadanda r=llaiiadanda, and Gandbala?) 

a biruda of Virabliadia, 434, 434 fn 3 
Gaiubbira, conSuence of the Yitaata and 
Vidoka, 167, 169 

Gambhlraslha, king of Kanda, 144 
Ganadanda ( = Galad.inda and ti.indhala’) 
biiuda of Vlrabhadr.i, 131, fn J 
Ganapati, king of Kamaiupa, 237 
Ganda, Oandella king, 91 fn 2, t’02, 604, 606 
Ganda-golJala, biruda of Yanapati, 439 
Gandak, river, 185, 186, 210, 304. 

Gandaki, river, 210 
Gandba kuti, 31 1 

Gandbara (mod Bawalpindi, and Fcsbanai 
districts), 59, 61, 109 
Gandharas, 309 

Gandhira kings 285 I 

GandbarvadevI, queen of Kalyinavaiman, 237 
Gandhata, Bhaflja punoo, 425 
x^anesa iGod), 245, 256, 615 
Gane4agumpha (at Ehaiulagin), inscription 
of Santikara, 122 
Gang, river, 514 

Ganga ( Ganges river), 153, 287, 318, 339, 
368..4C<J, 511 


Ganges valley, 274, 278, xxxiii, xxxvi, 293, 
569, 609, 610 

Gangesvara, a btruda of Codaganga, 469 
Gdugeya, 8rst Ganga prince, 451, 485 
Gangeya (deva), Kalacuri king of Tnpnrl, 
531, 595 

Gangeyadeva, Tnpiirl Kalacuri, 317, 406 
Gangeyadeva Vikrainaditya Tnpnrl Kalacuri, 
504 

Gangeya race, ora marking the reign of, 443 
Ganguly , D C , 591 fn 3 
Gaujadliipa, 139 
Ganiain, 273, 391 

6an].uii grant (i) of Dandi-mabUdevI, 417-18, 
422 

Giinjam grant (u) of D.tndi-maliaderl, 418 
Gan’ain giant of Madbavaraja, 414, 444 
Ganjam giant of Netibhauja (G), 428-29 
Ganjatn gr.int of Xetrbbaaja (H), 429 30 
Ganjam grant of Neti bhaflja (1), 430 
G.mjam giant of Vidyadbarabhanja (J)j 
430 31 

Gafljaiara (tieasurer), 120 
G.inutapata Mandala, 403 
Garga, Brahman minister of Dharmapala, 
288, 297, .301 

Gargacandra, D.5maia, 158, 160, 161, 162 
Gaiga Yavaua, 382 ’ 

Garbbarapura, 178 

Garh-Mandaran (mod Bhitargarb), 469 
Garo Hills 236 
I Garmla, 57, 391, 395 
I Garud i stainbhk, 300 

i Gauda, \\X 1 \, 192, 241, 250, 257, 258 , 272, 


a<Janga (goddess), 151 | 273, 276, 277,278,280, ‘286, 291, 307, 

Gangadeva, Karnataka of Siniraon, 205 508, 326, 331, 339, 31?, 349, 350, 354, 

Gangadhara, poet ( Maga Brahman), 319 35‘), 364, 367, 3C8, 378 , 379,381, 402, 

Gangaditys, God, 5;ki 405, 114, 513, 529,553, 556, 557 

Gsnga-Kula, 117 Gaudadhvaja, 316 

Ganganvaya, descendants ol Gaugeya, 451 Gauda king, treacherously murdered by 
Ganga-maliddevI (oi Gaijga-devi ; jlsj called Ljlitaditya ; bravery of Gauda servants, 
Gaugamba, or GaiigaiiibiKJ) , queen of 277 fn 3 

Narasimlia in, 188, 189, 190 Gauda narnyaua, minister of Naiasimba 11, 

Gangaridae, ‘272 485 

Gangarides-Calingae, 392 fn 1 Gaud iv alio of Vakpatiraja, 276 

Gaugas of Kaliuganagaia EarJitr branch, Gaudendi.i, 219, 2.51 

447 fl Later branch, 39‘2, 412, 122, 121, Gauliati, 235, 236, 252, 253, 265 
449 ff Gauhati pl.ites of Indrnpalavarman, 246, 

Gangas of Kolaliala (mod. Kolar in Mysore), 252, 253 , 254 

418,419 Gaui, city of (in Malda district , old Lakha- 

Ganga Saaara, 283, fn 2 navati), 286, 373, 374, 375 

Gangavadi, 450 Ganraka, Piime-mmistei of Snasala, 163, 

Gangavadi-Visa) i, 119 ^ 163 

Ganga-Vardhiyol, 580 ,^>^GaurT, goddess, 291, 378 ^ 

Ganga. Yamuna duab, 113 Gaurl, wife of Sjjbbakara and Kara queen, 

Ganga-YamunS valley, 287, 581 , 417 

Ganges, 112, lt)3, l.)7, 227, 25(i, 271, 272, Cantama-yotra, 47i5 

286, 288, .803,312, 340, 344, 345, 347, Gaya, 274, 299 , 302 ; wofcfodeara, 325 

350, 357, 368, 361, 399, 370, 363, 422, Gaya inscription of A4okacalla, 383 

469, 510,612, 516, 617, 518, 619, 620, Gaya inscription of Nayapala, 848 

521,522,525, 328, 527, 529, 630, 6^e«aya Narasimha stone-inseription, 325 
633, 537^538, 540, 641, 644, 699, 600 ■ Gaya slone-inscription of Narajapapala, 299 

Ganges-Jumna Doab, xxxvi, 696 Gaya stone-inscriptiou of Vigrahapala ill, 

Ganges-Jumua valley, 504,*, 605 , 614f 642, 328 

569, 598^608, 942 • , Gaya inscription of YaSahpala, 347 
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Gajada, Xata prince (?) (see Gayadatuuga), 
418 

Ga^a^atunga-devai Tunga prince, 419, 420 
Gaya-Earna, Tnpurl Ealacuri, 326 
Ga;a Krtnadvankil temple inscription of 
Nayapala, 323 
Gaya-mandala, 328 

GayapaLi, ctiief supporter of Bliiksacara, 
162 

Gaya-pcri, 325 

Gayaaadina (Ghiyath-ud-Dln Tughluq), 467, 
Gaya-rijai/a, 293, 294 

Gekdrnasvamin (see Gokarne4vdra), 449, 
432, 43b, 458 

Genhra 1, Sumra prince, 34 
Genhra 11, Sumra prince, 34 
Geschichte der Califen, 13 
Gbargaon, on the Brahmaputra, 264 
Gharghara, ri^r, 510 
Ghat, of Trilocana (at Benares), 310 
Ghat, of the deity Muiaitha at Aaatika, 613 
Ghat of Adikcsava, 311 
Ghatakas (Bengal match-makers), 320 
Ghatiyala (also spelt Ghatayala), 9 in 2 
Ghat^a, of Kapalamocana at Benares, 319 
Gbazna (also spelt Ghazni), 61, 63, 72, 
90, 604 

Ghaznah (same as Ghazni), 66 fn 3 
Ghaznavid, 29, 94, 95, 97 
Ghazni (sometimes spelt Ghaznah, Ghaznayn 
or Ghaznln), 22, 25, 27, 28 fn 2, 32, 78, 
79, 81, 84, 94 90, 103, 136, 137, 596, 397, 
605, 607 

Ghazmn (same as Ghazni), 81, \)4, 98 
Ghiyas ud-Din (also spelt Ghiyath ud-diu) 
Ghiyas ud-Din Tughluq Shah (see Ghiytb 
ud-Din Tughluq Shah) 

Ghiyas ud-Din Twaz Ehalj (see Ghiyath ud- 
Din Twaz Khal]) 

Ghiyath ud-Din, Sultan of Bengal, 264 
Ghiyath ud-Din-Tughluq Shah, 34, 216, 
487 

GhiySth ud-Din ' Iwaz Kbalj, ruler of Bengal, 
479 

Ghorband Valley, 60 

Ghosrawa stone-inscription of Desapala, 
295 

Ghur, 27, 29, 370, 542 
Ghurak, fort of, 27 
Ghur]]ara-raja, 307, 580 
Gibbon, 59 

Gidamla-mandala, 407 
Gidiisingi country, 460, 401 
Giles, Di , xxM 
Gilgit, 73 

Girnar inscription of Budradaman, 5, 50 
Glang-Dbarma (Chinese Ta-mo) . Tibetan 
king, 193 
Goal, 191 

Codavan, 391, 469, 470, 471 
Godavari valley, 422 

Gogra river, 183 j 

Gobarwa plates of (Laksmi) Eari^a, 693 
Goilla-FiSepa, 422 
Gokar^a, 287 fn. 2 


Gokarnesvara, resided on Mt. Mahendra, 
447', 449, 450, 466 

Gokuladeva, king of Briliatta in the Surma 
Valley, 267 

Ooknlika-uian^ala, 312 
Goldziher, 23 

Golhana (see Gokuladeva), 267 
Gamatl river, 509 fn 6 
Gondamadhinatha, 440, 440 fn. 2, 442 
Gongaikonda Colapnram lUscriptiiPn, 630 
Gopa, mountains called, 593 
Gopadn (mod Takht-i-Sulaiman in Kashmir), 
167 

Gopadn, fort of (Gwalior), 594 
Gopaladeva, biother of Haricandra , maiiies 
Nayakadevi, 221 

Gopala, grandfather of DharmapSla, ruler 
ol ESmarupa, 265, 236 
Gopala, loid of Gadhipura (Bastrakuta), 518 
Gopala I, Pal.i king of Bengal and Bihar, 
278, 279, 283, 284, 285, 291, 297, 312, 
329, 331 

Gopala II, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
280, 306, 306, 307, 308 
Gopala III, Pall king of Bengal and Bihai, 
262, 350, 351 

Gopala, Bastrakuta of Kauau], 505, 553, 554 
Gopalakesava, 123 
Gopalapura (mod Gauiipur), 123 
Gopalas (of Nepala), 187, 191 
Gopalamallia, 123 

Gopalavaririau, king of Kashmir, 73, 76, 7b, 
77, 121, 122, 132, cause ol his death, 123, 
123 fn 2 

Gopai.i'a, king of Simliapura in Ealinga, 
331 

Gorakliu p.llas (Giiikha chiefs), 227 
Gorakhpur, 395 
Gorasatta-Vinoyd, 450 t 
Gosainthan, pe.ik of, l3o 
Gosalla (]evl, queen of the Gabail^vala 
Govindacandra, 52'i , 532 
Gotama-Gangil (Godavari), 359, 469 
Gotardhsua, dignity crippled by Jitavarman, 
332, 335 

Govinda III, Bastrakuta king of Manyakheia, 
276, 279, 280, 286, 287, 292 
Govinda IV, Bastrakuta of Manyakl^eta, 
680, 581 

Govinda, Brahman miuister of Aniyan- 
kabhima II, 476 

Govinda, Bastrakuta of Dbanop, 562 
Govindacsndr.i, king of Vangala-desa (B 
Bengal), 318, 321, 321 fn 4, 323 
Govindacandra, poet, 654 
Govindacandra, Gahadacahi, kings 172, 211, 
339, 369, 606 fn 2, 507, 511, 513, 614, 
616, 516, 617, 618, 527, 528, 629. 630, 
631, 632, 634, 66^, 665 

Govindapala, Pala king of Bengal and 
Bihar (?), 282, 352 fn.l, 368, 369 
Govindapur grant of Loksmarasena, 378 
Ciovindapura stoue-inscription of poet Gafiga- 
dhara, 349 

Govindir^ja, Cahamana prince, 58 
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Oovindaraja, Bastraku^a of BetuI, 567 1 

Govinda-vatika, 623 

GragB-pa-mtha-yas (Tibetan^Anantakirtij, 
Nepal king, 200, 200 fn. 1 
Goyara-Patfa/a, 523 
GoyiUa-khanda, 440 
Grama-kayaathas, 121, 124 
Greece, 23 
Greek, 55, 57 
Grhakrt^, 120 
Grumbatea, Euaan prince, 56 
Gndapura, a capital of Ballalaaena, 364 
Giidda-\ laaya, 446 
Guha (or 6ubLi)-devi-palika, 416 
Guheerara.patalEa, 413, 417 
Guhilaa (=-Gubilota) of Medapata, 561, 682, 
695 

Guhilota (same as Gahilas), 5 fn. 1,590, 595 
Gubyaaiddhifastia blS ol, 223 
Gujarat, 9 Id 2, 38, 47, 107, 319, 595 
Gojrat, district Punjab, 107 
Gukkura, 91, 92 

Gulbana, son of Jayasimba; ruler of Lobaia, 
173 

Gunakamadeva, king of Nepal, 195, 196, 199 
Gunakara-iahula, officer of Jagadeva, 175 
Gunamaharnava ( = GunarnaTa II, Ganga 
king of Kalinga), 454 

Gunariya image insciiption of Maliendraiiala, 
302 

GuQakainade\a (II), Nayakot Tbakml, 209 
Gunarpava I, Ganga prince of Ealmga, 45‘2, 
453 

Gunarpava II, Ganga king of Kalmga, 453 
Gupijaiiia, Ganga king of Ivalmga, 453 
Gupdama II Ganga king of Kalinga, 453 
Gupta, x\riii, axiiir, xxrvi, 55, 57, 189, 191, 
192, 238, 272, 273, 274, 275 
Gupta (empire), 569 
Guraie on the Kisbeb Ganga, 110 
Gurara Misra, minister of ^ailyanapala, 
288, 291, 300, 301* 

Gurdaspur, 107 

Gurjara (also spelt Gurjaia , Arabic Juia), 
zxxvii, 9, 9 fn. 2, 15, 72, 73, 74, 75, 118, 
119, 251, 286, 287, 291, 292, 293, 302, 
303, 310,311, 402, 405, 400, 561, 574, 575, 
679, 682, 589, 590, 592, 593, 695 
Gurjaradbipa, 74 fn 8, 119, 249 251 
Gurjara-bhubhuja, 74 fn 5 
Gurjara-Pratlbaianvaya, 692 
Gurjara-Pratlharaa of Kanauj, xxxvii, 4 fn 
3, 9, 10, 16, 17, 74, 79, 80, 285, 306, 504, 
506, 569, 569 if. , Genealogical tabic, 610- 
11 , Bibliography , 012-14 
Gurjara-Pratihiraa, important-insoripliona 
and dates for the history of, 570 71 in , 
Gurjara-Pratlharaa (of MalVa and Western 
India), 669 , 

Gurjedvara (Gurjaredvara ?), 402 
Gurjjara-vahita-k^etra, 592 
GurkhaBul86, 194, 210 , 

Gurkha conquest of Nepal, 229 
Gutscbmid, Alfred von, 58 
Gwalior, xxxviu, 9, 91, 691, 585, ^3, 597 


Gwalior (fragmentary) inscription of Vajra- 
daman, 594 

Gwalioi inscription of Bboja (876 AD), 301 
Gwalior pradaati of Bboja (V S 033), 568 
Gwalior Basbabu temple inscription of Uahl- 
pala, 591, 594 

H 

Habbar ibn al-Aswad, 18 

Habbarl dynasty of Manjurali, 28 

Habib ibn al-Mnhallab, 8 

Eaddala grant of Mahipala I, 579, 532-83 

Habf, 33 fn 1 

Hafif U. 34 

Haidara, aon of Bificana by KoladevI, 179, 
180 

Haihaya, 396,_ 478, 112 fn 1 
Haihaya-vamaa, 298 
Hajib Tugha-tigin, 614 
Hajjaj (Governor of ‘Iraq’) 2, 7, 8, 68, 
69 

Hajjaj (son of ‘Dbayd DJlab), 68 
Hajo, capital of Koch HSjo, 265 
Haladbara, son of a Vaisya temple watch- 
man becomes Sarvadbikarin of Ananta, 
140, 141, 142 
Halar, 12 fn 2 

Halayudha, author of Btabmana-sarvaava, 
373 

Hall XXX 
Hall, , 508 
Hamblra 615, 535 
Hamir (title), 32 In 1 
Hamir (last Siimra prince), 34 
Hammira, 41 fn 2, 04 fn 4, 93, 95 fn,3, 06, 
98, 481 fn 3, 513, 629 

HamsakoncI, place of encampment of Yaidya- 
deva, 256 

HamsI, beautiful Bomba girl, 126 
Hamun, 32 
Hamvira, 504 , 

Handasa (AwiH*) , Geometry, 24 fn.l 
Hapyacha Mandala, 259 
Hara (Siva), 439 
Haradatta, prince of Baran, 598 
Haradbaina(?), 329 

Haraba inscription of Maukburi Idana- 
varman, 273, 438 
Hai’amuk, 110 

Haramukuta (Haramuk),_110 
Harappa, xxx 
Harchandar (Bal) , 4 fn.3 
Han (god), 252, 332, 558 
Han, an officer of Bhima(?), 344, 345 
’ Han, courtier of Esemagupta, 130 
Hanbhadra, commentator, 283 
Hancandra, a scion of the royal fatndy 
of Benares . marries NSyakadevi, ^1 
fn. 2 

EBKcarita-kSvya of Catnrbhuja, MS. of 
889 

Harideva, Simraon Eari^ata prince, 206, 
216 
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Haiiga^a, 118 
Haiigaon insciiption, 189 
Hangbosa, Sandhivigrabika of Ballalaaeoa, 
8fa7 

Ilarihaia (god'), )7ti 
Hankiilade^a llana\auKamallai ■ 

Hankela, ‘i-i 

Hanraja, son of Baiigramaraja, 183 
Haijsa (Ha^^a?), king of Kainariipa, 19i, 
2i9, 211, ai2, 215, 277 

Hari'^Ciindia, Clah.idavala king, 537 , 538, 
514, 545, 510, 517, fn 2 
Hariseoa, author of tlie Allahabad Prasasti, 
55, 233 

llaijsiniha, Karnataka king of Tiihufc (and 
then Bhatgaon), 217, 218, 220, 221, 222, 
23.3, 234 

Hfirith (sec al- H.XriHi), 0 
Harivarmadova, a Varman king, 335, 312, 
345 

Ham arms, Bastrakula of Haslakandi, 560 
Harivijaya, 115 

Harijana (mod Hariyana in the Hissar 
distijct, Punjab), 553 

Harjara, king of Kamariipa, 239, 212, 213, 
244, 21o, 216, 213, 249, a stray plate of, 
239, 214 


Hazanbagla district, 302, 303 
Helniund, 65, 70, 71, 79 
Hemantasena, Sena prince of Bengal, 333, 
337, S63, 377 
Hemasva-mahSdana, 367 
Hemadva-ratha, gift of, 377 
Heraclms, 60 

Eerambapala (alias of Mahipala), 572, 373 
Herambapala (father of Hayapati DerapiU), 
572, 674 
Herat, 59, 70 

I Hermaens, Greek pnnee, 77 fn 2 
, Herodotus, 2 fn 3 

! Hidamba, kings of designation of Kaccbari 
' princes, 268 
Hidn, 2 fn 3 

Hill Tippera, State of, 235 
Himadatta, Sandhivigrahiya of BanabhaSja, 
425 

Himalayas, 73, 185, 187, 204, 286, 291, 292, 
310, 688 

Ilind (see al-Hind), 11, 65, 80, 81, 93, 01, 
260, 372, 513 

Hindamand (Helmund) 65 

Hindsa , Arithmetic, 23, 24 fn. 1 


Harsa, Candella lung, 582 ' 

Harsa Piisp.ibhuti king of Kanauj, \\xn, I 
xwv, wwi, \xxviii, xwix, 190, 190 In | 
2, 230, 273, 271, 111, o()9 , 

llarsa, Kalasa's son, king of Kashmir, 100, 
14i, 115, 146, 147, 110, 150,' 151, 152, ■ 
153,131 155,156, 161 , Muslim infliicmo 
on, 150; hetoiodo\y affects Ins picture ,is 
handed .lonn by tradition(?), 155 In 1, 
hangs bells at the Palace gates to make 
himself accessible to all at all time. 

Its 10 


r Hinduism, 61 

I Bandukush, 66, 68, 59, 60, 61, 64, 71, 
I 90 

, Hindu SahiB (also called Brahman Sains), 
' 74 

■ Hindu Shahiya (S5hi) 76, 99 
Hindustffn, 81, 82, 87, 91 • 

Hiiddeii, Calukya queen of Bbanudeva III, 
495 

Uiralal, Uai Bshador, 12, 395, 393 fn 1 
Hiranyaparvata (country round Monghyr,, 
273 I * 


Harsacaiila (of Bdiia), 190, 252 
Harsadeia ( = bri-Hurisa of Kamarupa''), 
192 

Har-.adeva, lung of Nepal (Thakuii of 
Patau), 202, 203 
Harsagnpt,!, ‘SrTpma lung,’ 393 
Harsamala (IMIa’J, father of Dhaiinapala 
of K.“imarupa, 254, 255 
Harsa stone iiiicription of Yigrahaiaja, 505 
HaisavariiMn, king ot Kamarupo ( = Han'-a), 
230, 241 213 

Harsola grants ot the Paraniar.i Slyaka, 480 
Hai Oppose ai.ipui a, city in Kamariipa, 243, 
214 217, 2,51 

Haiynlisiniha (Il.irasirpma), incorrect name 
of the bimrd'wi Karnata Harisimha, 205 
fn 1 

Hasan Lauugh, Sultan of Multan, 47 
^ Hasan Nisainl, author Taj ul-Ma’athir, 36 
Hast^'kupdl (mod Hathuudi) 659, 560, 551, 
560 fn 2 

Hathaiinda-Pafta/d, 525 
Hatliia-dah, pilhir inscription of Qovindk- 
•endra, 52li 

Hayapriti (Uevapala), 573, 574, 575 
Haaaia, 73, 109 


Hiranyapura (mod. llanyil), 154 
Hiranya-varKB-iaaha-viliB,’'B, founded by 
Bhaskaradeva, hrst Tbaknri of Nayakot, 
201 

Hisbam (Caliph), 9 

llisham ibn ‘Amr at-Taglihbl. ’ 12, 113 
History ol Assam, by Sir Edward Gait, 
242 

Hiuen-te, Chinese Emperor, 219,226 
llmen-tsung, Chinese Emperor, 112 
Hiung-nu, 58 

Hlam vihara m Kepala, 198 
Hoernle, Dr , 239, 241, 246, 247, 250, 231, 
252, 254, 207, 552 

Ho-louo-che po-toh’a (Harsabhata), king of 
Samatata, 275 

Hong-wu, Chinese emperor, 218, 219 
Hstmazd II, 56, 57 
Ho-si-na (Ghazna), 61 
Hubad ibn Aswad, 19 ” 

Hulllsbab, (bod of Oahii), 7, 8, 9 
Hamayun.Mughul emperor, 47 
Hud, 58, 58 fn. 8, 59 l 

Hdnas, xxxiii, 68, 111, 291 
Huna invasions, 272. 

Hun^ika (bills ot exchange), 125 
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Huskapura (mod. Uakatii) m Easlimir, 124 
Haltzscb, 319, 333 

Huaam nd-Din Hoshang, Malwa king, 497 
Husain Sbab, overthrew Nllambar, the last 
Khyan king, 265 

Hutpal (a mistake cf Briggs lor Ishtpal), 79 
Hyderabad (m Sind), 7 In 4, 11 

I 

Ibn b 1 Karl al-Babil!, 3, 7 
Ibn Hamjal, 14, 17, 19. 20 
Ibn-Samurah (‘Abd ar Bahinan), G6 
Ibn ul-AsIr (see Ibn-ul-Atbir) 

Ibn ul-Athlr, author of Ta’rikli-iil-Kamil, 
28. 604, COG, 607, 008 
Ibrahim ibn-Adbam, a prince ol Balkh, 21 
I-cha-fon-mo (Yasovarman), 276 
Ikhtiyar ud-DIn Muhammad ibn Bakht yflr, 
370. 371. 372. 373, 374, 375 
Ila, wife of Budiia, 332 
Ilak Khan, 89, 90, 91 
I-lan-na-po-la-to (Hiranyapaivata?) , 273 
Ilada (=Viiata‘^), 319,319 In 4 
Iltutmish (Shams ud-Dln), Sultan ol Delhi, 
a9. 36, 264, 479, 547 In 2, 554 
Imadpur image-msciiptiou ol MahTpuU I, 
314, 315 

‘Imran 1 Musa (also spelt ‘Anirau i Muba), 
12, 49 

Incomplete grant of Ilanastamblia, (II*’), 
442 

Irgha of Herodotus, 2 fn 3 
India office (England), 20G 
Indian Museum stonc-inscription ol Naia- 
yanapSla, 29'J 

Indian Museum stone-inscrixition oL Vigraha- 
Xiala HI, 33tl .. 

‘Indian Pandits in the Land ol Snow' by 
S C. Das, 328 • 

Indica of al-BirunI, GOO 
Indira, queen ol Codaganga, 471, 172 
Indische StiQmungen in der Islainiachen 
Mystic (Heidelberg 1927-28), 23 In 3 
Indo-Aryan blood, ‘271 
Indoka, a YajurvedI Brahman, 215 
Indo-Scythian, 55, 58 
Indra, god xx's, 73, 285, 2'18 
India III, Bastrakufa ol Mani akheta, 306, 
307, 580, 581, 587, 503 
Indiabala, Sripura king, 3'J3 
IndiadevB (Maha-India-dcva), Nayakol 
Thakuti, 207 

Indradityadeva, Bun god, 386 
ludraji, BhagwanUl, 180, 188, 190,200, 200, 
216, 218, 222 ‘» 
IndrapSlavarman, kiog of KSmariipa, 246, 
253, 254, 255, 256* 

Indraprastba, 608, 608 fn 4 
IndiarSja, king of Eanau], 279, 285, 299 
Indiadila, mount of, 196 * 

IndrastbSna (Indraprastba?), 508, 508, fn 4 
IndiSyudha (InJraraja)^uIer of Kanauj, 279, 
885j287 • , 


Inducandra, prince of Talandhara, 138 
Indus (river), 2, 29, 43, 65, 73, 80, 84, 85, 
11-2, 119, 137, 132, 578 
Indus valley, 14, 20, 26, 57, 137 
Jnsciiptions ot the early Gauges of Kalinga- 
Xagara, 448-49 in 

Inseriptions and important dates for the 
histoi} ol the Gurjara-Pratiharas, 670 
fn. 1 

Iranian, XM\ 

Ir.inic, 55 
Iraq, 19. 22, 68 
Irran addy valley, 266 
‘Isa ibn Ma‘daD, 20 
Uanas, 314 

Isauadeva, king ol Srilialta in the Surma 
valley, 2G7 

IbanasIvB, Salva ascetic, 553 
Ibiinavarman, Maukhari pnoce, 273, 438 
Isl.iiii, effects ol a iiohcy of plunder and 
opxiressiou on Hinduism, 22 lii,2 
Island oi Rubies (Ceylon), 7 
Isma'Ihans, 20 In 4 
Issykkul, Lake, GO 

l-.tal.hrl, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 66 In 3 . 

Ishtpal (Islapala’), 79 
T-.I umla, 79 

Itaunjii grant 61 Clovindacandia, 621 
Ilkliori linage lusoiiption ol Mabeudrapala, 
.102 


3 

ilagud-vijaya-malla (Jagaddeva or Jagadeo?), 
336 

Jaguddala, king of the Darads, 15') 

Jagaddeva (or Jagadeo) youngest son of 
Paramitra Udayaditya, 336 
Jagadek.iiualla, biruJaol Yasabhaiija, 131 
Jagadeva, son of Jassaka, kiug of Kashmir, 
174 

Jag.iJlotirmalla, Malla prince of Nepal, 
author ol Narapati jayacarja-lika, 227 
.Tagaunatlia (god), 373, 368, Temple at Pun 
built by Anautavarma Codaganga, 471 ; 
completed by Aniyaukabbliiia IT, 478; 
idol ol, 373, 493, 494, fn 1 
Jagarsom (Cakiasvilmin), temple at Thane- 
flw ar, 9 1 

Jagatsimlia, Karnataka prince of Simraun 
marries Nayakadevi and usurps the 
crown of Nepal. 221, 2‘22 
Jagattuiiga, Tuiiga prinCe, 419 
Jagattuuga 11, sou of Krsija II, .104 
Jal.iia, author, 578 
Jabtal (BAI) 4 fn, 3 

Jaichand (Jayaccandra), 643 * 

Jaipur, 4 

J^n, 10 

Jama Harivamsa, 279, 285 
Jainism, 35G 

Jaisar, son of Jajji, Solanki chief Maniktaru, 
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Jsisalmer, 9, fD.2, 31 
Jaislya (JayaBimba), 7, ln.5 
Jaitugi, Yada^a mler, 204 
Jajalladeva II, Kalacuri, of TuAmaua, 
470 

Jij-nagar, 177, 479, 480, 481, 487, 491, 492, 
493, 491, 497 

Jalaiu ibii SbaibaD, 22, 28 
JdlandhaiB, 138 

JdkalladevI, Cdlukya queen of Naraaimha 
II, 483 

Jaldlabdd, 297 
Jalpdiguii, district of, 235 
Jam ttitle ol chiefs of Thatta), 31. 35, 
38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 41, 45 
Jambiigrama, camp of \ic*'ory of Keb.ivaaena, 
381 

Jamsbid, 38, 30 

Jdnaka, officer of Paramanukd, 171 
Janakabliti, 345. fn 1 
Janakaoandid, Dimara, 137 
Jan.ikasimha, City Piefect of Suasal.i, Kil, 
105 

Janameiaya, (see Mahabhavgupta, a Scnia- 
vaiiisT of Kosala), 394 , 410 
Janibigba inscription of Jayasena, 383 
Jaiilvl, son of Samlil; rulpr of a pass of 
Kashmir 137 , on the correctness of the 
name see 137, fn 5 

Jantavura, (J.iyantayura?), capital of 
KilmSitpava I, 453, 453, fn 1 
Jarasandba, king of M.igadha, 272 
Jarejas, 33, 35, SO 
Jaruttba-Pattdfo, 539 
Jasata, king of Campl, 103 
Jasodban Akia, chief of Minnagar, 37 
Jassaka, king of Kashmir, 174 
Jassaraja, father's cousin of Ananta, 143 
Jataka, MS on Astrology, 307 
Jata kaiman, 537, 545 
Jatavarman, Vannan king of E Beiigil, 
2p(j, 331 332, 331, 335 
Jatesvara (see Kamarnava VII), 173 
Jats, 33 
Jaunpur, 407 

Jauupiir stone-pillar inscription of Vijaya- 
candia, 533 
Jaiana (Yavana), 470 
Ja\a, island of 203 
Jauaiiii'ul-Hikajat, 77 
Jayaba'I-devI, queen of Sivaflkara, 416 
Jaya-Bliadranialla, according to some tbio- 
Dicle ancestor of Jaya-Sthitimalla, 223 
Jayabbauj,!, son of Eayabbafija, 43.5 
Jayaciiiidra (see Jayaceandia), Gahadasala 
king of Ivaiiaiij and Benaics, 205, fn 1 
Jayaccandra, (also spelt Jayacandra), 
Gahadavala king, 205 fn 1, 369, 633, 534, 
•535, 530 , 510, 641, 542, 647, 651, 553, 
KasI4a (lord of Kail), 540 
Jayadeva, poet, author of Gitagovinda, ,575 
Jayadeva Paracakrakama, Lioohavi king of 
Kepilla, 192 

Jayadeva (piobably same as Jayadevamalla), 
Kepal king, 313 


Jayadevamalla, Malla king of Nepal, 204, 
213, 214 

Jayadeva, king of Nepala, 196 
Jayadeva Paracakrakama, Nepal Liccbavi 
king, 241 

Jayajyotirmalladeva, king of NepAla (Surya- 
vaih4a) , author of SiddhisAra, a work on 
Astrology, 221, 224, 225 
Jaya-Jyotirmalla, king of Nepal .e (Surya- 
vam4a prabhava BaghuvamdSvataAsa 
Manesvarlvara-tabdba-praaada) 225, 226 
Jayakamadeva (also known as Vijays, Jaya 
and Jayadeva), king of Nepal, 200 
JayakbyasBinhita (also called Jdanalaksmi) 
MB of, 209 

JavamSla (also called Ylrababu?), 246, 247 
Jayamsara, son of Bahamera, 180 
JayanSga, ruler of Kamasuvarpa, 273 
Jayanandadeva, father of Nepal king 
Jayarajadeva, 220 

Jayaiikondan, poet; author of Ealingattu 
Parani, 470 

Jaya-Nipendramalla (a son of Jaksamalla?), 
king of Nepal, 227, fn 5 
Jayanta, king of Pnndravardhana, 278, 278, 
fn 1 

Jayautaraja, son of Nepal king Jaya- 
Jyotiimalla. 225 

Jaypai (Jayapabi), Sahi king, 72, 81 
Jayapnla, son of VAkpala, cousin of 
DevapSla, king of Bengal and Bihar, 247, 
249, 265, 291, 297. 299 
Jayapala (JayapSl), Sabi king, 25, 26 , 72, 
78,79, 80,82, 83,84, 85,86, 87,-88, 
imprisoned by Mahmud at Man-yazid , 
87, fn 1 

Jaya-Partliivsndramalla, king of Nepal, 229, 
fn 1 ( 

Jayapida, (Vin.nyaditya)' king of Kashmir, 

I 113, 11(;, 277. 278, 280 
Javapabideva, (Pala’) ‘fuler of Kamarupa, 

I 255 

I Jayapldapura (same as Jayapnra), 180 
Jayapiira (same as Javapldapura), 180 
Jayaiaia son of Ealasa, 14b, 148 
Javarajadeva Ison of Jayanandadeva), king 
of Nepal, 220, 221 

JayanmalU Alalia, king of Nepal, 215 
Jayar^nnamalla, king of Nepal, 220, 221 
Jayarudrama’la (aon of Jayatuugamalla), 
Malla king of Nepal, 215 
Jayarudramalla, Malla king of Nepal, 218, 
251, 223 

Jay asAba(4lba ? = 8imba)malladcva, Malta 
king of Nepal, 214 
.Tayasena, Sena of PithI, 383 
Jayasena I, Ganga king, 452 
Jayasena II, Gaftga kpg, 462 
Jayasimha, Velavitta, 122 
JaysBimha-Siddharaia, Caulukya king, 336 
Jayasimha, a brave Kashmirian general, 806 
Jayasimha, son of Snssalatking of Kashmir, 
101, 169, 168, 1Q9, 170, 171, 172, 173 
Jayasimha TI, Gulnkya, prince of MAnya- 
kheta, 356 
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JayasiihtiA, ntler of Danda>bhukti, 341. 
343 

Jayasimha (see Jaistya), 7, fn.S 
Jayasimba, king of Dandabhukti, 319 fu G 
Jaya4i(7)maUadeva, father of Anmalladeva 
209 

Jayasimbadeva, Tripuri Ealacuii, 33G 
JayasimharStna, Earpataka king of Nepal, 
224 ^ 

Jayastambha, son of Bapaatambha II (^), 
442, 443 

Jaya-Stbitimalladeva (Sthitimalla), king of 
Nepal, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 225, 220 
Jayaswal, Mr E F , 205, fn 1 
JayatSn, leader of the Khasaa and Magars, 
215 

Jayatavarman, amatija of Jayastbitimalla, 
223 

Jayavardbana, Saila prince, 417, fn.l 
Jayavardhana II. Saila king, 27(i 
Jayendra-vihara, 127, 130 
Jaynagar image inscription of Madanapala, 
351-52 

Jayagar inscription of Falapala, 251, 332, 
fn.l 

Je]]a, BSstraknCa of Patbaii, 558, 539 
Jenkins, Major, 242 
Jessaraja, 153 
JetaTana-mabaTihora, 522 
Jews, synagogues of, 20 
Jhansi Btone-insciiption of Sallaksanaeimba 
(’), 501 

Jhelum district, 57, 107 
Jhelam (river), 25, 87, 97, 107, 137 
Jbnsi grant of Trilocanapala, 504, 598, 607 
Jiavai (Jiavatl) Pattald, 533 
Jiavatl-Pattala, 511, 612 
Jina, Boddba, 305, 321, 528, 560, 561 
Jindnraja, Comf!iajder-in-cbief of Ananta, 
142 

Jisnu, father of Vamaua, a courtioi of E§ema- 
gopta, 130 

Jisnugupta, Abhira prince of Nepal, 191, 

192 

Jitanku4a, Gabga king of Ealinga, 453, 434 
Jitavirya, Ganga king, 452 
Jivadd, queen, of Pralambba, 242, 245 
Jivaraksa, daughter of Jaya-Jyotirmalla 
and wife of Jaya-Bliairava, 225 
Jivitagupta (HI), later Gupta ruler, 276 
Jiya, chief of Jbam or Hemakot, 37 
Jizya (capitation tax), 21 
J&analaksml (also called Jayakbyasambita), 
209 

Jllanavajra, 197 
Jodhpnr, 4, 9 fn 2 

Jonaraja, 110, 111, 173, 174, 176, 177, 178? 
179 

Jonmal Asiatique, 190 * 

Journal of Manchester Oriental Society, 

193 fn.4 

Jumna (nver), 271, 286, 370, 669, 693, S96, 
608 

Jnn (i.e., Jumna), 601 
June, Jam, 40, 41, 42 


Jnnayd (sometimes spelt Junaid), Arab 
governor; evil effects of his policy, 9, fn. 
2, 11 fD.2 

Junayd (ibn Abdur-Bahamau), 11 
Junaydt, general of Iltutmish, 36 
Junzah, 67 

Jura inscription of Ersna III, 589 
Jurwas, chief city of the Eabul district in the 
time of Ya'qub! (Sth ceuttury, A. D.) , 
66 fn3 

Jurz (see al-Jurz), 9, 9, fn. 2, 10. 15 
Jyotirmalla, king of Nepal (see Jaya-Jyotir- 
malla), 199, 224 


K 

Ka'aka of Shamans, 614 
Eabakanau, 20 
Kabul (also spelt Kabul), 7, 21 
Kabul 57, 69, 63, 65, 67. 68 , 70, 71. 74, 79, 
595 , used to indicate the district, 66 fn.S ; 
itb chief cities, 66 

Eilbulist&n, 78, area indicated, 66 fn 3 
Kabul nier, 60 
Kabul Shah, 67, 70 
Kabul, style of building, 67 
Kabul Valley, 5^, 64, 70, 79 
Eacebapagbata, 591, 604, 603, 604 
Kachb (also spelt Cutch), 30, 32 
Kacchola.Pflttalo, 627 
Kachans, kingdom of, 267, 268 
Ka tliu.w6n*(?)k‘i-lo (Kajangala), 278 
Kadainbas, xxxiii, 350 
Kadpbises, Kutan king, 62 
Kabnuradeva, son of Matbana (Mabana), 
340, 565 
Kaikanan, 3, 4 
Kailass, 230 

Kailasakut.i-bbavana, palace constructed by 
Amsuv.irman, 180 
Kaingoda, 446 

Kaivarta, caste, 243, 243 fn 1, 364 
Kaivartas, kings of N. Bengal, 337, 340, 344, 
315, 347, 358 , Genealogical table, 287 
Kajnag Bange, 109 , peak, 109 
Kajangala (country round Bajmahal), 273 
Kajjala, Tuiu^ka chief, 176 
Kajuraha (Khajurabo), GDI 
Kaksa-Visaya, 300 
Kakkaraja, Basil akula of LatS, 559 
KaKicuri, 204, 256 

Kalacuris (of Gorakhpur), 317, 395, 694 
Kalacuiis of Kalyana, 395 
Kalacuris of Tripurl, 281, 317, 326, 327, 
330, 331. 334, 393, 395, 396, 401. 406, 604, 
508, 530, 531, 694 

Kalacuris of Tumfina (usually called ' of 
Batnapnia'), 395, 478 • 

Kalabastambha Vikramaditya, 439, 448 
Ealakockrya-Kathanakd, 65 
Kala&jara, 5B9, 590, 693 
Ealang, river, 267, 276 
KalSpah&r (Ilababad), general pf Sulayman 
KarianI, 265 
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Ealapriya- (^Mabakala), of Ujiayin!, S80 I 
Eala^a, lord of Vallapura, 144 ! 

Ealaaat bod of Ananta ; king of Kaabmirg 
100, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 150 
Eala4ika, 481 
Ea-la.tu (Earatoya?), 286 
Ea-leng-ka (^Ealidga), 413 
Elilesvan, goddess, 407 
Ealba, lulei of EalinjaTa, 153 
Ealba plates of Sodbadeva Gunambodbi, 594 
Ealbana, 71, 73. 74, 77, 78, 95, 95 fn 1 
97,98, 107, 108, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 116, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 
126,127,128, 129, 130, 133, 135, 136, 
137, 138, 139, 140, 144, 14S, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 161, 153, 166, 156, 157, 
158, 169, 161, 164, 165, 166, 169, 170, 
173, 176, 175 fn 3, 176, 193, 276, 277 
Ealhanika, chief queen of Eashmirian king 
Jayasimha, 173 
Eali river, 185 
Ealidasa, zxxv, 247 

Ealikala-Vfilmlki (Sandhyakara Kandl), 346 

Kalika, xxzvi, 276 

Ealika Parana, 235 

Eallla, 24 

Kahndl, 593 

Ealinga, 192, 241, 271, 277, 326, 334, 345, 
353, 359, 368, 392, 392 fn 1, 402, 405, 
413, 446 447, 449, 450, 452, 453,456, 
459, 460, 470 486 fn 5, 491 fn.4, 676 
Ealibganagara (mod Makbalingam), 392, 
422, 424,443, 443 fn.2, 449, 457, 458, 
461, 462 

Eahngapatam (also spelt Calingapatam), 
448 fn. 2, 453, 454 fa 1, 459, 462 
Eahngattu Parani, Tamil poem of Jayan- 
kondan, 470 

Ealin]ar, (in Cl), 83, 91, 597 
Ealifijara (also spelt Baliiljara), a frontier 
State of Easbmir, 153, 163 fn.2, 154 
EaliSjara (see Ealinjara), 161 
Kaliyuga-Eamayana (BamSoanta), 340 
EallSr, Brahman Vazlr of Laeatiirmin, 62, 
72, 75 

Eallar-Lalliya, 76 

Ealunjur of Pinsbta ( = Ealaniara), 153 
In.2 

Ealyana, city of, 331, 395 
Ealyanadevi, daughter of Jayanta, married 
Jayapida, 278 

Ealyapakakasa, a btruda of Ilanabhauia* 
deva, 429 

Ealyan.ipura (mod Kalampor), 168 
Ealyanavarman, king of Eamarupa, 237 
Ealyapavarman, author of Saiivall, 214 
Kamsdeva, Vajasaneyaka Brahmana, 253 
Eamslavardhana, 128 

Kaljana, capital of the later Calukyas, xzxIt, 

Eamakhyii, 253, 252. 

Eamakuta, mountain in Eamarupa, 244 
Eamala (goddess), 348 
Eamala-devi, queen of Narasimba III, 490 
Eamalu, gabi king, 72, 74, 75, 77, 79 


Eamaluka (Eamalu), 73, 77, 123 
EamarpavSl, Ganga prince of the Mysore 
branch ; founder the Ealinga line, 449, 

462 

Eamarnava II, Ganga king of Ealinga, 
458 

Eamarpava IV, Ganga k^g of Ealinga, 

463 

Eamarnava V, Ganga king of Ealinga, 453 
EamSrnava VII (also known as *'AnBnta- 
varman, Anantavarma-Madhu-Eamar- 
nava, Eumara and Jateilvara), 468, 469, 
472, 473, 535 

Eamaiupa, 235, 236, 238, 240, 241 , 246, 247, 
248, 251, 266, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260 
Eamarupa^mauifaZa, 256, 257 
Eamasuha, one of the murderers of Simba- 
deva, 177 

Eamata, a later name of Eamarupa, 265 
Eamauli, village near Benares, 25(3 
Eamauli, 8 grants of Govindacnndra, 515, 
516, 517, 519, 520 

Eamauli, 6 grants of Jayacandra, ‘36-537 
Eamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, 256, 282, 284, 
347, 360, 533 
Eamboja, 290 

Eamboja Eings of Bengal, 308, 309 
Eamboja-samgha, 309 fn.g 
Ettme4vaia (giva), 244 
Eame^vara Tbakkura, founder of the 8u> 
gauna dynasty of MithiU, 247 fn 3 
Eampan5dbipati (Commander'in-cbief), 128 
Eampanesa, 164 

Eamrtld (Eamarupa), 260, 261, 262, 264, 
272, 373, 477, 479 

Eamta (Earmanta), near Comilla, 275 
Eamvara (Eumara), 563 
Eanadastambha (Ealabastambba?), 443 
Eanakabhauja, son of Dar,ayabhenja, 433 
Eanakapura, 133 
Eanaka-tu’S-purusa, 363 
Eanaka^ri, teachers at ifhe vihara of Vikra- 
ma5ila, 197 
Eanarese districts, 577 
Eanau], xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxvii, 2 fn.S, 4, 3, 4, 
4 fn 3, 9, 15, 16 fn 2, 79, 80, 83, 91, 112, 
137, 171, 273, 277, 285, 286, 287, 292, 299, 
340, 341, 504, 605, 607 608, 614, 615, 546, 
551, 552, 554, 504, 569, 674, 679, 590, 
691, 592, 693, 597, 698, 599, 600, 601. 
604, 607, 608, 609, 610 

Eaucannstambha, Sulkl king, 442, 443, 
448 

EalicI, xxxiv, 402, 405, 406 
Eanda, territory on Ea4mlr border, 144, 162. 
Eandabar (Qandabar), 66 fn 3 
.Kandahar, 4, 12 fn.2, 19, 47, 178, 678 
Eandarpa, in charge of the gate during 
Harsa's reign, 148, 149, 161 
Eandarpa, ofScer of Ealada, 144 
Eangra, 62, 118, 194 
Eanik (Eani^ka D, 62 ^ 

Eaniska (I), xxxiii, 65, 63 
Eaniska^maba-jribara, 296 
EaDik-cait.ya, 62 ° 
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Eannou] [Eanau]), 601 
EanojlyS-Bathorai 564 
Rac-t'-o-lo (Gandhara), 59, 61 
Kanthika-jtliaB, 583 

Eantipura; founded by Gunakaulade^a 
(mod Katmandu), 195 
Kanyakubja, 124, 276, 509, 520 
Kanyakubja, 504, 520, 552 
Eanyaki^ja, szxit, xsxvi, 205 fu. 1, 285, 
820, 506. 532, 5J4, 54b, 5 69, 593 
Eapalamocana-gbatta at Benares, 519 
Eapaidaka-Fuianas, 367 
Kapateivara, a sacred spring in Kashmir, 
140 

Kapilendra {aJws Kapilesvara) , founder of 
the Surya-vaiiiba iii Orissa, 497 
Kapida, 60, 61 

Kapivisnu, Maba-aandbivigrahika of Visva- 
rupasena, 379 
Karachi, 3 
Karakhitai, GO 
Kara-kula, 411, 421 
Karan, Jam, 40, 41 
Karapa, 881 

Karamka, 516, 517, 518, 519, 525 
Kara stone-inacription of Yaashpala, 504, 
609-610 

Karas of Tosali 4135 , 421, 441, 419, 450, 
455, 4G1 

Karhad plates of Ki sna 111, 688 
Karnata, 117, 148, 161. 402, 405, 406 
Karapyanam agrani, 317 
Karatoya rirer, 235, 230, 238, 240, 218, 261, 
J2fa4. 265, 273, 309, 346 
Karim ud-DIn Laghr! (Eakhr-ol-Hulk), 481 
Karka II , bis Baioda grant (saka 734), 
28b 

Karkaraja, Ba-<lrakula of Pathari, 558, 559 
Karkotas of Kim mir, xxxv, 61, 71, 72, 74, 
112, 113, 114, 118, 120, 277, 669 
Karkotaka Naga, lyi fn 1 
KJrkotaka Nagas, were in tlie Deccan and 
Mahismati, 112 In 1 

Karmakriyakaiula, iNIS of Somasambhu, 
212 

Karmanasa (river), 370, 547 
Karmanta (mod Kamta near Oomilla, capital 
of the Khadgas), 275 
Karmanta, 323 
Karmasena, 178 

Karmasimbadeva Simraon Karnata prince, 
206 

Karpa (=Lak 5 mI-Karpa), 607 

Karpa king, oi Anga, 212 

Karpa, epic here, 100, 354, 355 

Karnabel stone-inscription of Jayasimbadeva. 
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Karpaba (mod. KarnAv), 100 
Kaipake4aii, ruler of Ctkala, 319 fo.6, 341, 
342 

Earnal district, 10, 301, 677 
Karnali river, 185 • 

Karnasuvarpa (portions of Hadia, Bardwan 
Birbbum & MurshQ^abad), jxxiv, 266, 
273. 274 

O o 


Karnata. 147, 203, 206, 221, 222, 331, 386, 
357, 360, 558, 559 
Karpatas, 316, 317 

Karnata-cudamani (an epithet applied to 
Hansimbj,), 21G 

Karnataka dynasty of Bhatgaon (Nepal) : 
founded by Harisimha when the latter 
was driven oat of Simraon by the 
Muslims, 216-217ff 

Earnatakas of Tirbut and Nepal (Surya- 
vamsi), 204, 216, 222, 331 
Karnata-Ksatriyas, of Badha (Senas), SSI, 
335 

Karnata-kuIa-IaksmI, 203 
Earnya ( = La.ksmI-K.'irp.i), 326, 327 
Karparamahjail ol llajasekhara, 577 
Karra, 491 
Karsa, 563 

Karunakdra,PaLlava, feudatory of Kulottunga, 
470 

Kasaloda-'ViSat/a, 399 

Kashmir, xxxri, 3 fn. 3, 4, 4 4 fn 3, 13, 27, 
13, bl, 71, 73, 73. 74, 75, 7b, 78, 80, 89, 
90, 95, 99, 101, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 

113, 113, 115, 118, 119, 130, 123, 125, 
130, 131, 13b, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 143, 

114, 145, 117, 151, 153, 153, 164, 156, 167, 
169, IbO, 161', 163, 163, 167, 169, 171. 175, 
176, 177, 179, 180, 194, 277, 669, 578 ; 
Genealogical tables, 181-83 , Bibliogra- 
phy, 183-81 , Valley of, 95 

K54i, 205 In. 1, 271, 27b, 277, 314 , 368, 608, 
637 

KfKlpara, rulers of, 617 
Ka§!para-pat/iaka, 581 
Ka4ir4ja, 641 

Kasmira, 107, 111 117 , contained 66,063 
villages, 111 
Kassa (Cutcb), 7 ln.5 

Edstlia mapdapa-nagara (mod. Katmandu), 
196 fii 3, 337 fn 5 

K,lslbavala (mod. Kisbtwar), 107, 111, 144, 

115, IbO, 175 

Eastura-devI, queen of Anangabbima II, 
479 

Kasturikamodinl, queen of Coijagahga, 
471, 473 

Kasyapa (>ai), 5 fn.5 

Kasyapa, sage ; in bis family the Bbanja- 
vamsa, 433 

Katak, Satkar of, 341 
Kataka-bbukti-visaya, 446 
Katalog der Deutschen Morgenlilndischen 
Gesellscbaft, Leipzig, 1881, Vol. II, 205 
fnl 

Katasin ( = Katasinghab), 480, 480 fn.3 
Katlhebali-Pattala, 509, 509 fn 5, 510 
Kathiawar, 4, 10, 12 fn. 2, 39, 285, 302, 570, 
679, 683, 594 
Sati-PoUafd, 516 

Katmandu (=ancient.Eantipara). Its name 
* derived from a big koi^hamarulapa bmlt 
by Haribarasimha Halla |at Eantipura, 
195, 195 fn. 3. 196, 204, 209, 313, 221, 
223, 225, 226, 227, 226, 229 
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Entmanda usciiptioii of Jayajyotirmalladeva, 
221 

Katmandu inscription of Fratapamalla (N.S. 

769), 205, 210 
Katmandu Library, 209 
Kat-wa, in Buidwan, 343 
Kauriala (river), 185 
Kau4dmba-itianilala, GOO 
Kausamba-patta/d, 541 
EaufaarabI, 313, 010 (in U P ) 

Kansambl (in, Bengal), 333, 341, 343, 344, 

300 

Kaubumba in Bujabahi, 341 
Kautilya, author of Artbaeastra, Sou 
Kautsa, Sage ; birth of Vlrabbadra (ances- 
tor of the Bhafijas) in the hermitage of, 
434 

Kavikantbavarana of Esemendia, 110 
Kaviratna, Pandit Dhire&vara, 217 fn 1 
Kivyadevi, wife of Sura, (minister of Avanti- 
varman), 115 

Kayangala, Ma«<jalptt of, 341 
Kuyaathaa (caste), 205 

Kayaatha (officei), 100, 121, 129, 135, 137, 
397 , 398, 399 , 400, 404 , 407, 440, 522, 
520, 540 

Kayaathas, oppression of, 152 
Kedaradeva (god), 348 

Kedarami4ra, minister of Devapala, 291, 298, 

301 

Kedara-tirtha, 287 fn 2 
Kedarpur grant of Srlcandia, 322 fn 2 
Kelat (also spelt Kdlat), 1, 20 fn 2 
Kendupatna plates of Naraaiibha 11, 359, 
468, 409, 473, 474, 475, 477, 478, 182, 185 
Kerala, 250, 578 
Keralesa, 219, 251 

Kesarin, royal names ending in, 393, 408, 
409, 410, 113 fn 1 

Kesari-vamsd, of the Madea-pauji, 410, 412 
KeS5ure-Pat(a/u, 517 

Kedava, a Brahman from Tiigarta , a minis- 
ter of Ananta, 140 

Kadavadeva (ahas), Kipuraja-Gopl-Qovinda, 
king of Srlhatta in the Surma Valley, 
207 

Kesavasena, Sena prince of Bengal, 354, 
308, 380, 381, 382 
Kesii-sena (Kesavasena), 383 
Keu-mo-Io P'o-se kie-lo-fa-ma (Kumaia Bbas- 
karavarman), 230 

Khaijgas, of Sainatataj 274,1275, genealogical 
table, 381 
Khadi-vjjaya, 303 
Kbadpu, a town in Nopal, 213 
Khaflf, Sumia prince, 33 
Khagan (Khan), Oil, G1 fn 3 
Khaira, 33 

Ehair ud-Din, Malik (Jam), 41, 42, 43 
Kbajuraho, zsxvii, 101 fn.l, 572, 673, 574, 
68C, OOG 

Kbajuraho inscription of Dbadgn, (954 A.D.), 
307, 572, 573, 574, 590, 593 t 

Khakkas, 107 
Khalifa, 8, 17, 19, 20 


Khallfah, 372 

Khalimpnr, village in Malda, 288 
Khahmpur inscription of Dbarmspala, 278,*^ 
282, 284, 285 , 288-89, 290 
Ebal], 2G1 : Amirs, 477 , tribe of Ghnr, 370, 
Ehalji, 43 

Khanila, a terntoiisl division, 397, 4S), 402, 
409,417, 427, 428, 430, 434, 435, 437, 
139, 440, 441, 443, 496 

Kbandadeuli grant of Narendrabbafija (0), 
434 ‘ 

Khandala, 313, 344 
Ehara], land tai,, 21 
Khan. IIC and IIG, fn 2, 117, 125 
Kharod inscription of Batnadeva III, 470 
Kharvapa (alias Navagirvapa?), founder of 
the kingdom of Sribatta in the Surma 
Valley, 2G7 

Khasas, 107, 108, 101) ; (in Nepal), invasion 
of, 215 , invasion (nnder Adityamalla), 
221 

Kbatia-Visaya, 425, 426 

Ebasikas, 153 

Khen (see Kby an) , 2G5 

Khijinga (mod Kbiching?), 423, 427 

Ehi)]imga-hotta, 434 

Khifijala, 435 

Khmjali 423,431 

Khifijali-desa, 431 

Kbifijab-Mandala (mod Eoon]har state), 
423, 423 fn.l, 425, 425 fn.2, 434, 430, 
437 

Ehiri]Dliy.i*gada.Visaya, 425 fn 2, 435 
Kbiujsui (Khifljah ?), 487, 487 fn 3 
Ehommana (III), Gubila king, 587 , 

Khopasi inscription, 188 
Kbotan, 59 

Ehri Ide Srong btsan (also called Bal-pa-can), 
Tibetan Emperor, 193 
Ebsbayatbiya Kbsbayatbianaild, 66 
Khurasan, (also spelt Khurasan), 1, 21, 22, 
57, 64, 65, 69, 70, 90, 91. 94 
Khurdadbih, 14 " 

Eburda grant of Madhavara]a (11), 445 
Kbusrau I, 59, GO 
Ebusrau (Amir ; poet) , 23 
Kbusrau Malik Ta]-ud-Daulab, Yamlnl 
king, 536 

Kbntba, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26 
I Khvadavayaka (or Kbedavayaka), 17 
Ebwaja Ahmad, Vazir of Snltan Malpmud of 
Gbazm, 163 fn 2 

Ebwaja JahSn (Malik Sarwar) Sharql king 
of Jaunpur, 497 
Ebyan (or Eben) kings, 265 
Eia-mo-leu-po (Kamarupa), 236 
Kia-pi-sbi, 60, Gl, 62, 64, 71, 74 
E,(Ua of tbs ESflis, 514 
Eielborn, 111, 246, 247, 285, 291, 297, SOO, 
804, 818, 348, 391, 67g, 674, 576 
Eis (ka)-lo-na-su-fa-ia-iia (Earpasuvarpa) , 
274 

Elkkp (also spelt al-Elkan), 1, 7, 12 ^ 
E'l-li-pa-po, Tibetan king, grandson of 
Srong-btsan sgam-^, 192 
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Eimidi, 460, 461 ! 

Eubnaii-grama ( = Narasimbapura) 495, 

495 fn4 

EiDchinjUDga, 185 

‘King of Kings' title of Iranic origin, 55 
Kinnau] (Kanau]) 4, 512 
Kinnanj-i-Shergaih, 547 fn.2, 555 
Ki-pin, 56 

Kira, 101, 285, 572, 574 
Kiraj (see jl-Kraj), 9, 9 In 2 
Kirata, country, 188 

Kiratas (of Nepala), 187, 188 , (of Kamnrupa) 
235 240 249 

Kirkpatrick, Colonel, 18G, 200, 218, 227 

Kirti, ruler of Baddhapura (’), 144 

Kirtimalla, king of Nepal, 224 

Klrtipura, torrn in Nepal, 2U7 

Klrtiraja (Kacchavaha), 91 In 2 

EsitirSja, Lohara piince, 112 

Kisben Qanga, 109, 110, 112, 141 

Kisanganga, (Kiahen Gangs), \ alley, 73 

Kishah, 65 

Kishttrar, lo7 

Kiaipidi inscription, 188 

Kiatna, xxxiv 

Kitab-i-yamlnl, 87 

Kitab ul-Hind, 9 fn 62 

Ki-to-lo, 58 

Kiz, 20 

Kizkanan, 20 

Koch, 809 

Koch-Bihar (modern Coocli-Boliar), 263 
Koch Hbjo, Koch kingdom , rival ot Koch, 265 
Koch Kingdom founded by Bibvasimha, 265 
Kodala, place of residence of Sulk! kings, 
439, 441, 442, 443 
Kodala-mandala, 443 
Kodalaka ('G-Mandala, 443 
Kodala-pStaka, 443 
Kpdala(?)-Visaya, 441 
Koigho§a, Kayuslha (ofhcer), 397 , 398, 399 
Kokalla I, Kalacun of 0 P Clripui'i), 593 
Kolabala, city of (mod Kular), 448 
Kolahalapura, in Gangavadi- Vi'-aya (MjbOie), 
449 

Kolahala, (Anantavaimau), Gauga piiucc of 
Mysore; founded Kolahalapura, 419 452 
Kolu-vaitani-Visaya, 458 
Komarti plates of Candiavarman, 3i‘i 
Kommi-devi (also called Kommi-devamma) , 
queen of Narasimha III, 488, 489, 490 
Konarak, 482 
Kobgada, 402, 405 
Kangali-puttala, 537 
Kongeda (==K5ngoda), 444 
Kohgoda (also spelt Kuugadal, 418, 410 
Kopa-kona, Sun templcof (=Ivanarka — Kona* 
rak), built by Narasiinba 1, 482 
Kongoda-MapdE^lai 4I8 j d46 
Konkula-kbapda, 442 * 

Konsar Nag, Lake, 108 
Koptaravangs-Vi^aya, 432 
Korap^t^-'Vtsaya, 427 ' 

Kotdi grant (ii) of Anantavarma Co^agonga, 
463 . * • 


Kosadbyaksa, 73, 123 

Kosala (also Maha-Kosala and Daksina- 
Koaala), 393, 391, 396, 396, 400, 401, 402, 
403, 404, 406, 407, 408, 408, 460 
Koaala (also spelt Kosala), Misii ; Uttara- 
Kosala, 508 

Kosala (also spelt Kosala, Daksina-Kosala), 
192, 241, 277, 319, 100, 403, 464, 405 
Kosala (Kosala?), 402, 418 
Kosalaa, 271 

Tvosalai-uadu, 318, 310, 341, 405 
Kosala-ruiya kbanda,409 
Kosala-aakhangadyanba-Visaya, 406 
Koaumba-pafta/a, 638 
Kosi, river, 186 
Ivosihesvara, Oamaiii, L71 
KoiadovI, daughter ot Uimacandra wife of 
Biucaua, 179 . luairies Udayanadeva 179 , 
leigus us queen, 166, 180 : marries 
babauicra, 180 , luipiisoncd by Sahanieia, 
180 

Kotah, State ef, 563 
Kot Kangia, 62 fn.3 

kol atavl (=Ko1-des in SaiLar Eatak in 
Orissa), 311, 360 
Koli-liouia, 322 
Koti-PoGa/a, 519 
Kollsvara (god), 458 
Koli-tlrtba (at Varanasi), 527 
Kolivarsa-Visaya, 351 

Kolia, place of tesideuce of llanabbafija, 
427, 431 

Kollabbuiiia, Bbafija prince, 427, 134 
Kotivarsa-Viglya, 312, 329 
Ko((a*uigraha, 556, 566 In 1 
Kramarajya, 111, 111, 152, 153 
Kramaiarta (mod Kaiuelankolh), 115 
Kilmila-Visaya, 294 
Ki tavlrya, Haibuya prince, 112 fn.l 
Kiltivasa, god, 537 

Kr--iia (god), 33, 38, 215, 382, 181, 533 
Kisna II, Itasirakuta King of Maayakhe{a, 
301, 306 

Ki->pa III, Akdlavarsa Basliakuta of M&nya- 
kbela, 301, 306, 587, 588, 689, 092, 595 
Ki sna (mod Kisben Gauga), 109, 110 
Kita Age, x\xi, fu 1 
Kitya-cintamani of Capdesvara, 216 
Ki^pagiii-Visaya, 444 

Eilya ratuakaia of Candesvaia, MS. ot, 204 
fu. 4 216 

Ksatriya, 60, 01, 62, 101, 176, 202, 278, 283, 
354 

Kfattiiya (also spelt K^atitya), 101 
K--etra]a sona, 271 
Ksduninayaka, 345 

I'^sema, a barber organised the Padagra 
“ office under Ananta in Kashmir, 140 
K^emagaurUvara (Siva), 130 
Ksemagupta (Eanakavar^a), 77, 78, 130, 131* 
131 fn.3 

Knemankaradeva, Kara king, 416 
Ksemendra, 108, 115, 116, 121, 214 
EsemI4vara, author of Cap^akaudika, 316 
KfilhkS, grandmother of (lakravarman, 125 
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KjitipAla, {dl%(W Hahipala I), Gaijara-Prati- 
hara empeior, 572, 673, 675, 676, 581, 
682, 588, 692 
Ksitisura, gura kmg, 320 
KBiti-tanaya-nrpati-vam^a, 241 
Esuksa, Brahman officer of Jaasaka, 174 
Endopali grant of Mahabbavagupta II, 407- 
408, 409, 411 
Eucb (see Enncb) 

Eujavatl, 311 

Eulacandra, feudatory of Eanau] ( ?), 598 
Euladevi, queen of Brabmapala, 249 
Eulastambba, alias (?) Banastaenbba (8ulkl 
king), 433 fn.l. 438, 443 
Eulapanjikas of Gbatakaa, 320, 3G4 
Eulinism m Bengal, 301 
Eulottunga I, Cola king, 470, 471, 331 
Kulutas, 676, 676 fn.l 
Eumar, 13 

Kumara (see Kamarnava VII), 472 
Kumara, king of Eamarupa ■ belongs to tbc 
line of galaatambba, 339, 344 
Eumara, a name of Bbaekaravarman, king 
of Eamarupa, 5 tn 5, 237 
Kumara (office), 380, 383, 408, 486, 350 
KumaradevI, grand-daughter of Mabana and 
daughter of the Chikkora Devaraksita , 
queen of Govmdoandra' (Qabadavila), 
339, 628, 629, 532, 664, 363 
Eumaradbiraja, 408, 412 
Kumarajiva, translated Maitreya Vyakarana 
into Obmese, 306 
Eumailmatya, 273 

Eumarapala, Fala King of Bengal and 
Bihar, 281, 282, 347, 360 
Eumaun, 186 

Kumurukela grant of (N) Satrubbauja, 433 
34 

Kumbheivaia (^na), 223 
Euneb (Eucb), a race of people, 2C0 
Eupdala, circular dykes, IIC 
Eungada (also spelt Kongoda), 413, 418 
Euugada-Mandala (also spelt Eongoda- 
mapdala), 413, 418 
Kuntala, 576, 376 fn 1, 577 
Eurmsmg Deo (=KarmaBimha Deva?), 
Simraon Kariiafa ruler, 206 In 1 
Eufljara-ghata-varsa, 308 
Eung-Tu-t‘o (or Eung-gu-t‘o, or Kung-Ya- 
t‘o=Kungada), 413 
Euriab (mod Eara), fort of, 609 
Euru kings, 285 
Euruksetra, 162, 187, 233 
Euru-Pandava War, 187 
Euda (son of Kama), 224 
Eusa-vibara, 236 
Kusan, 55, 66, 57, 61, 63 
Eueana (Int.) v, iii 
Eu"an ifalka 56 fn., 257 
KusSn Malkan Halka, 56, 67 
Kusban (also spelt EiieSn), 66, 56 fn.4 
Eusika (Eanyakubja) 508, 608 fn.4 ‘ 
Euaasthala (Eananj), 680 
Eusumabhara, Eara king, 417, 421 
Kuti, Pass ol, 228 


Eutb-ud-din (Qatb-nd-Din) Sultan of Delhi, 
643, 644 


L 

Iiabdar of Oaksinpara in Kashmir, 177 
Lacchukedvara Mahadeva, 592 
Ladakh (also spelt Ladakh), 110 , 
Lagaturman (Turkigabi king) 62,63, 72 
Lagantol fragmentary msenption, (dated in 
635), 188 fn 3 

Lagantol msenption (dated in 119), 192, 
193 

Laghn-bharata, 364 
Laghman, 60, 696 

Lahara (mod. Lar) 114, 154, 160, 161, 175, 
179 

Lahore, 7, 80, 82 fn 4, 89, 94, 137, 138, 
614 

Labur (or Lauhur) of al-BirunI (=Lohara 
= Lohkot), 137 

La]]a, Eaihaya queen of VigrahapSla I, 298 
Lakbamandal pradaati, 833 
Lakhan-or, 477, 481 

Lakbanapala, Baatrakuta of Eanau], 506, 
652, 658, 564, 564 

Lakbanavatl, 260, 261, 264, 372, 373, 374, 
479, 480, 481, 497 
Lakbmaplab, Eai 372, 373, 374 
Lakhnauti, Sarkar, 346 
Lakbnautt (see LakhapSTatf), 872, 374, 383, 

{ 494 

Lakhimpur District (Assam), 264 
Lakhya (river) , 236 
Laksmapa, image of, 486 
Lsksmaks, Chamberlain (Pratibarl) of laya- 
Bimbs, 170, 171, 172 

Laksmapadeva, Brabmaii' adopted aa son by 
Kashmir king BSmadeva, 176 
LaksmanaiBrja, Ealacua- king of C.P (Tri- 
pun), 401, 695 

Lakpmanasena Sena king of Bengal, 260, 352. 
353, 334, 365, 366. 367, 369, 374, 376, 376, 
377, 378, 379, 380, 881, 382, 383, 541 
Laksml, goddess, 291, 362 ,513, 631 
Laksmldevl, queen of Anantararma Coda- 
ganga, 402, 471 

LakamldevI, queen of Bhanudeva U, 487 
Laksmikamadeva, king of Nepal 194, 198, 
199, 200 

Laksmikamadeva (U), Nayakot Thakuri, 209. 
Laksml-Earna, Tripurl, Ealacuri, 256, 281, 
827, 834, 335, 336, 406, 604, 606, 607, 
530 

, Lakemlsura, Sura king, 320, 330 
^ak^mi Sura, mler of Apaia-Mand&ra 341, 
342 

LakBmt-varma-vib&ra^ 199 
Laksmyavat&ra-stotra, MS. of, 214 
LSla (BB4ha), 333 
LklBtendu Eesari, 410, 412 fn.l o 
Lalatendu Eesari oave inacnption of Uddyota* 
kesSrin, 410 “ 

LaUtabhaia, Kara prince, 417, 431„^432 
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aliliditjra (UuktSpIda), king of Eashmir, 
xxxvi, 72, 74, 112, 113, 114, 116, 277 
Lahta>Pattana (mod Fatan), 196 fn.l, 202, 
223 

Lalla, couttesan, 128 

Lallija gahi, 73, 76, 76, 77, 118, 123 

Lama, Buddhiat title, 213 

LamdBanda, monntaina of, 228 

Lamghan, 26, 60, 80, 83, 84 

Lan-po (lAmghan), 60, 61 

Lai giant of Govindacandia, 369, 526, 529 

Lata, 319, 402, 405, 406, 558, 669 

Lilta Cajukya, 9 

Lauhitya (Biahmaputia), 238, 246,260,264, 275 
Lanbitya-Smdhu, 244, 245, 252 
Laukika Eia, 117, 132 
Lava (Son of Ramal, 224 
Lkvada-'ViBaya, 404 

Lavanyas (Damaias), 152, 174, 175, 170, ISO 
Lavata, 120 

Layahacandia, Caudra king, 821 fn.4, 323 
Ledail iiver (mod Lidir), 177 
Lcvi, Sylvain, 186, 187, 188, 190, 192, 193, 
196, 197, 199, 200, 202, 203, 209, 210, 211, 
218, 219, 220, 221, 222. 221, 227 In 5, 317, 
328, 414, 415 

Licchavia (Suryavamai) of Nepal, 188, 189, 
191, 207 fn. 3, 211 
Liccbavi eia of Nepal, 188, 189 
Liccbavis of Vaiaall (mod. Baeath in Bihar), 
szziii, 210 
Lidar, river, 177 
Lmgiyata sect, 360 

LingaiSja temple at Bbuvanesvar, 412 fn.l 
Lmgzi Tbang plaine, 107 
Lo-mo (=lama), 219 

Lofaada-deva, Sjug.ara feudatory of Govinda- 
candra, 624 

Lobaia, identified with al-Blrunle Labnr 
(or Lauhiir) and Lolikot of Firiabta, 78, 
97, 98, 107, 108, 109, 130, 134, 137, 138, 142, 
144, 140, 148, 162, *154, 167, 158, 101, 102, 
163, 164, 106, IGG, 170, 171, 173, 174, 537 
Lohara conrt at Srinagar, 100 
Lobara kinge, 109 
Lobarakotta, 110 
Lobaiin (orLoian), 78, 07, 108 
liobkot (see Lobara and Labur), 130, 137 
Lokakala, 194 

Lokanatba Daeabala (Buddha), 284 
Lokanatha, EumSiamatya, 275 
lokedvara, Bodbisattra, 640 
Lokesvara Ehasaipana, 19G 
LolabhSra ( = LopbhiIia), Kara king, 417, 418 
Lolaika, temple of the god at Varanasi, 527 
Lo^abhOia (see Lolabhaia), 417,418, 420, 421, 
422 

Lotbaka, son of tba Damaia Frthvibara, 173 
Lothana, brother of* Selba^a, 160, 161, 170, 
171, 172 

LothikSmstba, 138 

Lan-taang-Bo-long-tsan, first king of Ti|)et, 
191 

LDpattara.Ebsnda, 397 • 

Luta disease 100,*131 fn.?, 131 , 


M 

Machblishahr grant of Govindacandia, 526 
Macbbhshabr grant of Haiidcandra, 544-46 
Macco Oalingae, 302 fn.l 
Mudana, (Bastrakuta) king ofiEanauj, 606, 
618 

Madana, Commander-in-cbiel of Harsa, 
148 

Madanscandra, (also known as ’Kadanap9,la), 
Gahadavlla king, 528 
Madanadevi, queen of Ilamapala, 347, 361 
Madanapala, uncle of Saingramapala, prince 
of Bajapnti, 144 

Madanax^aU (also railed Madanadeva and 
Mudanacandia), Gahadavala king, 511, 
511 fn 5, 51.3, 616, 531 
Madanaxiala, Ba'.lrakiita of Kan.iuj, 515, 553, 
564 

Madanapala, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
O-aS, 259, 281, 282, 345, 347, 360, 3.11, 352, 
358, 360, 308, 369 

Madauapara grant of Visvatulwenii, 30 J, 305, 
307, 368, 376, 379-80, 381, 382 
Mad.ina-4.iiikara biruda of L.ak<im,iiunieiia, 
376 

Madanavarman, Candella km,", 530, 593 
Madavala ( ?) — j)/itta!a, 621 
Madavariljya, 111, 128, 162, 15 1, 157, 166 
Madlmmagar grant of LaKsmanasena, 255, 
367, 370, 378 
Madhaa, of gold, 495 

Madha^devi {Mahddeu), queen of Subba- 
kaia I, (10 

MddhiiYoguxita, Gupla prmte of Magadba, 
275 

MadliararSxa II, (Sainyabbila) Sailodbhava 
king, 414, 444, 446 

Madliavasena, Sena iin nee of Bengal (?), 
196, 3.54, 364, 382 

Madhavavarman (also called Madhavendra, 
Sainyabbita IT and Siimv4aa), 443 
Madhavendra, alias (see Mridlmvavaiiiian), 
445 

Miidhiikamilrnava, Gaiigi king of Ealmga, 
453 

Madhukesa (Isa-Siva), lemxile of, at Nagata, 
403 

Madliu Sen (Madbavasena ?), 382 
Madhyadesa, 863 

Madhyamarajal, Sailodbhava king, 446, 447 
Madbyamar,lja JI, Sailodbhava prince, 
417 

Madliyamaraja HI, son of Traillapambha, 
Sailodbhava prince, 447 
Madia Pai5]i, 410, 410 fn, 1, 412, 412 fn.l, 478, 
497 

Uadra kings, 286 
Madra-land, 169 

Madras Mnseum grant of Vajrabasta V, 468 
Madras Presidency, 391, 392, 447 
Maga Brahman, 849 

Magadba, zzzii, zxziii, 197, 251, 256, 272 
273, 274, 276, 277, 281, 284, 801, 326 
I 327, 833, 338, 340, 349, 369, 370 
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Magadhas, 271 

Magadhiidipa ( — Pithipati) • 338 
Magadha-viRayai 346 
Magaha (= JIagadha?), 137 
Magara (m Nepal) , invasion ol, 215 
Magiaus of temples, 11 
MahabLaiata, 23a, 240, 351 
Mahabhavagupta, I, Janame]aya(SomavamsI 
of Koaala), 391, 396, 397, 398, 399, 100, 
401, 402, 100, 411. 412, 419 
MaliSbliavagupta II, Bhlmaratha (Soniavam- 
Bi of KobaU), 394, 406 407, 408, 4U9, 411 
Mahablidvagupla III (?), Somavaiual ol 
Kosala, 408, 409, 412 

Maba-Bliuta\aiman. king of Kamaifip i, 217 
MaUabodIn by Cunningham, 383 
Mubabodbi, 258, 293, 326 
Mahadsnilanayaka, 586 
Muhadeva (goJ), 259 , 4 faced 6guie, 

MahUdeoi (chief queen), 213, 215, 116 
MahagauiT, 311 

Maha~India-devai Yuiaidja of Nayakol, 
'I'hakuii Sivadeva, 207 
Mahakala (see Kalapriya) of Ujjayinl, 508, 
temple at Uijayini, 586 
Mahakayaatlia (officer), 463 
llahakoaala, (see Kosala) 393, fn 1 
Malulkbapalalaka, 101 
Maliakbapala'ika, 41), 418, 433, 930, 'la 
Mabaksapataladliiktta, 413, 118 
Mabaksasali, 462 
Mabalaksmiviata, MS of, 311 
Maba-mabldcvl, 363 
Mabamabantaka, 381 
Maba-mabattaka, 538 
Maliamandalika, 310, 375 
Mabamantn, 333 
MahSinail (Post deuce), 215 
Mabana (Malbana), Kastrakuta pnuoe of Aii- 
ga, 33.8, 339, 564, 565 

Mabana, (Matbana), Hristrakula riilci of 
Auga, 528, 539 

Mabanadi, river, 319, 401, 403, lOJ, 104, 
400. 133, 435, 491 fn 1, 404 fn 2, 577 ; 
valley of, 391, 395 
Mahanayaka, 511 
Mabauipati, 438, 413 
Mabantaprakasa-Visaya, 289 
Mubapadiua, accession of, SMii fn 1 
Mabiipadina (mod, Wular Lake), 110, 116, 
117. 173 

Mabapandita, 523 
Maliaparvata, a mountain, 419 
Mahapatrn, 485, 195 
MaluXpiatlbaia, 110, 565 
Mabapratihriii-mukbya, 159 
Mabapurohita, 516, 533, 530 
Maharaja, a feudatory title, 415, 425, 438, 
437 fn 4, 410, 443, 444, 581, 586 
Mafiarajadhiraja, one of the technical titles 
of sovereignty, 201, 212, 221, 223, 221, 
227 fn 5, 229 fn 1,238, 243, 245,246,^47. 
249, 251, 250, 289, 293, 300, 305, 306, 
322. 333, 311. 342, 343. 316, 347, 349, 
351, 352, 300, 307, 377, 378, 390, 397, 398, 


399, 408, 410, 417, 420, 439, 442, 444, 
467, 461. 600, 513. 516, 616, 619, 536, 
544, 674, 677, 579, 583, 687, 588, 589, 
590, 592, 593, 594, 695, 598, 609 
Maharajaputra, 511, 512, 513, 523, 524, 526, 
526, 5d3, 534 

Mabdra]Qi, 358, 612, 517, 623, 527 
Mabasamanta, 189, 244, 375, 426, 428, 432, 
436, 437, 441, 444, 586 
Mabasanfantndbipati, 289, 583 < 

Mabasandhivigrsha-prativaddbs-kayastbs, 

897 

Mabasandbivigrabika, 364, 379, 404, 410 
Mahasabda, 583 

Mabasandbivigiuhin, 398, 399 400, 403 401, 
459 

Mabasaiiigbikas, 108 
Mahaseuagupta, later Gupta luler, 238 
Mahasivagupta, Yayati (Somavamsi of Eoaa- 
la), 391, 401, 4U2, 403, 404, 405, 406, 411 
Mabasiva, TIvaradeva or Tivaraja, (Sripura 
king), 393 

Mabaso-Pattuld, 536 
Mabaaoya-Pettald, 526 
Mahattaka, 512, 513, 516 
Mahattama, 400 
Mahavainda, 833, 331 
Maba vaiaba, 254, 522 
Mahasivagupta, Balajuna, Sripura king, 
393, 394, 393 

I Mahayaou, 318, 325, 413, 532 
1 Mahdl (Calipb), 70 

Mabcla, queen of Kashmir king Lakjmap- 
deva, 177 

Mabendia, mountain (3Iabendragiri), 447, 

I 449, 450, 452, 459 
Mabendra, Naddula Cabamana, 561, 562 
Mabendra (Indradeva), father of Nayakot, 
Tbaknri Batnadeva, ^OB ^ 

Maliendra ( =lDdraraja) of Kanuaj, 286 
Mahendragiri, 447, 460, 466, 631 
Mabendtapala 1, Gurj&ra-Pratihara emper- 
or, xxxvij, xxxviii, 301, 303, 303, 307, 
609, 670, 372, 073, 684, 385, 688 
Mabendrapalall, Gurjara-Pratlhara emperoi, 

! 572, 573, 685, 588, 590, 591, 594 

j Mabendrasaras (or Madauasaras), a tank in 
I Nepal, 2o7 

I Mabendravarman, king of Kamarupa, 237 
I Mahcn-]o Daro, x\x 
I Mabedvara, 363 

I Mabicaudra (also called Mahiala, Mablyula, 

I Mahiala and Mafaitala), Gabadavala piince, 
506, 606 fn 4 

MahldevT (also named MahadevI), queen of 
I Malieudrapala I, 572, 673, 573 fn 1, 684, 

- 585 

Mabiman, grandson of Farvagapta, 131, 182 
Mabindaka, Sandbi^grafaika of Dharanl- 
varaba, 683 

Mahipala; Kaccbapagbata prince, 591, 694 
Mabipala I (alias Ksitipala, Vina^kapala, 
and Herambapala), 307, 672, 6737^74, 675, 
676. 577, 579, SgO, 681, 582, 683, 686, 
690, S93 
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Mahipala (11 Gurjaia.Fratlbaia prince?), 
574, 692 

Mahipala I, Fala king of Bengal and Bibar, 
278,279,280, 281, 307, 308, 310, 311, 
312, 313, 314. 316, 310. 317, 318, 319, 
321, 324, 329, 342, 400 

Mahipala 11, Fala king of Bengal and Bi bar, 
281, 335, 337 

Mahlsa(ndra?) pala I, Oarjara-Pratlltara 
king, 583 
Mafai^I, 383 , 379 
Mabisinall, 112 In 1 

Mahmud (Yamlnl Sullan of Ghazni), 22, 23, 
25, 20, 27, 28, 2') 35, 30, 81, 84, 85, 80, 
87, 88, 89 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 97, 99, 
135, 136, 137, 514, 542, 596, 698, 599, 
600, 601, 602, 604. 605, 007, 608 
Maboba, (ancient Mabotaavanagara), 003 
Mabodaya, sxxrii, 292, 301, 300, 573, 577, 
680, 581, 581, 585, 588 
Mabrat {Maharalha), 4, 5 fn 1, 6 
Mahtaa {=Mahatlakas9) mmiabari of 
Oriaau, 493 

Maitreya, A. E , 297, 310, 334 
Maitreya Vyakaiiia, MS. of, 300 
Majumdar, Di B C , 9, 315 fn 3, 330, 335, 
604 

Makran (also apelt Mukrau), 3G 
Mala (necklace), 86 
Malabar, 9 fn 2 
MMava, 140, 482, 587 
Malava, river of, 593 
Malavikaguimitram, 196, 197, 199 
MalavyadevI, daughter of Udayin and chief 
qpeen (agramalii^t) of Samala\ariuan, 3J2, 
836 

Malaya, 310, 316, 367 
Malda district, 288 

Malhar inscription of Jajalladeva II, 470 
Malfal (or Malbirag, king of Kanau], 514, 515 
515 fn.l 

Malibah (see al-Malibah), 9, 9 fn ? 

Mahk, 17, 19 ' 

Malik Firuz (see Firuz), 42 
Malik Husam ud-DIn Agbul-Bak, 370 
Malik Ikhtlyar ud-Din Yuzbak.i-Tugbril 
Eban, 264 

Malik Batan (see itatan), 41 
Malkan Malka, 65 fn 2, 56 
Malla, father of Dccala and Sussala, 153, 
154 

Malla, general of Eala4a 144 
Mallas of Nepal, 204, 209 ff , 211, 212, 213, 
215, 216, 221, 222, 227 , tbeir coma, 
229 fn.l 

Malladatta, (also spelt Malladatta), Alahd- 
sandhtBtgrahtn of Mababbavagnpta I, 
398, 399, 400 

Malladeva, son of Nanyadeya, Earpiataka 
prince, 206 fn.l , 

Malladeva (BAja), father of Tribhuvanamaha- 
devi, 421 

Mallakam, tax, 211 , 

Mallakostha, Damura, rival of Gargacandra, 
162, 163, 165 


Mallapurl, in Nepal ; situated beyond the 
GanclakI, 210.11 

Mallarjuna, nephew of Lothana, 171 
Malla tribe, 210 

Malwa, 9 fn.2, 326. 407, 669, 694, 690 
Mammala, Bastrakula of Haatikupdl, 600 
Ma'mun (son of Baslild), 70 
Man, IS 

Mana (or Minfiuka), Baslrakuta of 
Manapura, 555, 556 

Manabliita Dlianuariija (Sailudbbava prince), 
417 

Manadeva, SilryavamsI Liccbavi king of 
Nepal (196 A D 7). 188, 139, 210, built 
the monastery of Cakra-viliara, 207 
Manadcva, Nayalot Tbakuri of Nepal, 207, 
208 

Managoli inscription, 291 

Maiiagiba, royal residence of the Ijiccbnvis ; 

built by Manadeva, 189 
Maoagiipta, great-graudfaLberof Jisnugupta, 
191 

Afanahali grant of Madanapala, 346, 347, 
350, 351 

Manapura, 555, 550 
Alanbhnin, 313 

Alanara (=>Hauiari ?)-Pattala, 639 
Manas of Bibar (Hazanbagli district) 31811 ; 

Genealogical tible, 087 
ManavanyAyasastra, MS of, 223 
Manda insciiptuin of GopAla III, 351 
Maudal (see al-Maiidal) 9, 9 fii 2 
Munt}iila, wxvii, 269, 289, 294, 312, 320 
fn 1, 333„328, 329. 333, 351, 366, 367, 402, 
103, 101, 406, 107, 409, 413, 117,418, 
119,420, 123, 125 , 426, 433, 131, 136, 
437 fn 1, no, 443, 146, 462, 009 
MapilalAdbipati, 341, 665 
Mandalesa, 128, 133 
Mandahka, 407, 474, 159 
Mandapika (mod. Mandu), 586 
Mandara, a village, 256 
Mandara (= Barkar Manduran ; bead quarters 
G.arb-Mandaran , mod Bbitargurb), 360 
Mandaran, Barkar of, 469 
Mandasor, 687 
Mandor, 9, fn 2 
Mandu, 587, 590 

Maner plates of Govindacandra, 369, 620, 
529 

Manesvsrl (goddess) ; Jaya-Jyotirmalla's 
devotion to ber cult She continued to be 
the guardian of bia line , 223, 224, 225 
Maugalajathi-Futtafa, 521 
Maugalaraja, Eaccbapaghiita prince, 591 
Mangapada, Eara prince, 417, 418, 420 
Maniari-Fallnid, 620 
Ma’n ibn Za’idab, 09 
Manidbara, ruler of the Darade, 163 
Malika, poet, 224 

MSmk Bai, 33 ' 

Manipur, 235 
Mal]u4il-mula-tantra, 200 
MaAkba, poet; brother of AlaAkara, 172 
fn,2 
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MSokir ( = Man 7 abbeta‘)i 677, 678 I 

Mankuna-devi, Calukya queen of BBjaiaja 

ni, 477 

Mansur, Abbasid Caliph, 60, 113. 
llansur (Arab governor 7), com of, 13 fn 5 
Mansur (samanid Amir) , 79 
Mansurab.ll, llfn.4,14, 18, 19,21,22,23 
fn 1, 28 fn.2, 29 ; coins of, 19 , number of 
villages dependent on, 17 
Mansur ibn Jamhur, 18 
Mantrl, 114, 124, 129, 312, 329, 553 
Manuel de Gdnealogie et de Cfaronologie 
pour li ‘Histoire de It ‘Islam, 8 fn.Q 
Manyakbeta (Malkbed), 10, 551 
Man-Yazid (in Khurasan) , Jayapala impri- 
soned at, 87 fn.l 
Maqamat, (system of stations), 24 
Marada-visaya, 403 

Marasimha, Ganga prince of Kalinga, 452, 453 
Marbal Pass, 111 
Margan Pass, 111 

Martanda, (in one MS. spelt Martanda), 78, 
146 

Maru (lands), 310, 316 
Maru-Mara, 9 fn 2 
Masnavi (see Mathnavi)? 

Mas'ud I, Yamini Sultan, 36, 261, 514 
Mas'ud III, Yamlnl Sultan, 514, 554 
Mas'udI, 2 fn 3, 4 fn.8, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 21, 679, 578 

Mua'ud ibn Ba‘d ibn BalmBo, poet, 614 
Ma-ta-na-lo-mo (^Matisimba ?), 219 
Mata-pitr-padanudhyata, 415, 417, 421, 425, 
42b, 428, 429, 433, 433, 430, 437, 439, 
411, 458, 463 

Matha, 133 , in Kashmir for students from 
Aryadesa, 128 

Matbana (also called Mahana), Raslraku(a 
chief of Abga , maternal uncle of Kama- 
pala, 337 fn.l, 338, 339, 340, 341, 347 
664 

Matbauadeva, Gurjara-Fratlbara feudatory 
of Vijayapala, 502, 593 
Mathara-vamba, 407 
Mathematics, 22 

Matbnavi (=Masaavi) cf Amu Kluisrau 
entitled Ntih Sipthr, 23 
Mathura, 598, 608 

Matisimba, Karnataka ruler of Bhatgaon, 
218 

Matsya kings, 285 
Matsyanyaya, 278, 2S2 
Matsyendranatha, cult of the Yatra, ol, 192, 
196 

Mau atone-inscription of Candella Mada- 
navarman, 530, 593 
Maudud Shah, Sultan of Ghazni, S3 
Maukbaris, .\x\iv, xxxvi, 192, 273, 274, 438 
M^unaditya (god), 348 

Maurya, xvii, xxxix, 6, fn.l, 9, 111, 272, 
413, subclan of t^ Faiamaras, 6 
Mavnraya, Sandbivigrahin of Anantavsirma 
Codaganga, 462 

Maya, wife of Snddhodana, 295 


Mayagalasimba, ruler of ITccbala, 341, 343 
Mayurbbanja State, 423, 427, 434 
Mayurasarman, a Brahman, founder of the 
Kadamba Dynasty, 336 
Mayura-vamsa, 437 fn 4 
Mszumdar, Bengali title, 551 
Mech (see Mej) 

Meda (same as Mids), 18 
Medap&ta (mod Mewar), 561 
Media, xxxi 

Medini Mall, forest of, 228 ^ 

Meghaduta, MS of, 220 
Meghamaujarl, queen of Sussala, 167 
Meghedvara (Siva), 474 
Me] (Mech), a race of people, 260 
Mekala, 392 fn.l 
Mekalaa, 576, 576, fn 1 
Meohar stone insonptioc of Govindacandia, 
540-41 

Merpadi inscription of Bajendra Cola, 318 
Merv, 60 

Mesopotamia, xvxi 
Mid (also spelt Med), 7, 12 
Midnapore, 342 

Mihrau (Indus), 8, 16. 19 S3. 578 
Mihrut (same as Mahrat), 6 fn 4 
Minaev.collection of St. Petersburg, 202 
Ming, annals ot the, 218 
MinhS] ud-Din, 75, 80, 263, 354, 370, 372,374 
Minnagar, 37 

Mir Jumla, general of Auraogzib, 264, 266 
Mlrkhond, 59 

Mirmand (sometimes spelt Marmandl, 9, 9 fn 2 
Mir Ma'sum, 8. 30, 31, 32, S3, 37, 41, 43, 
45, 46 
Mirpur, 32 

Mir Tahir, 31, 39, 38, 44, 40, 47 
Mithila, 217 fn 3, 360, 364, 368 
Mitbradates, II, 55 

Mitradeva (=Amitadev!^l, (4syakot Tbakuri, 
208 

Mirza, Dn,. M. W . 68, fn 1, 603 fn 3 
Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg, 3 
Mitra, Dr. B It , 267 

Melccha (Muslim), 10, 139, 152 173, 173, 178, 
217 

Mleccha (Kiratas and Cinas), 235, 239, 249, 
252 

Mlecchadhinatba (Stllastambba) 239, 240, 
252 

Mo-obo, 64, fn.S 

Mongbyr, 273. 290, 294, 293, 304, 347 
Mongbyr grant (of Devapala), 384, 288, 
290. 203-94, 296, 308 
Mongolia, 193 
Mongolian (type), 271 
Mongolian people, 249 
.Mon, 0 

Moris (Uauryas), 6 fnl 
Morya, 6 « 

Mrganba (a name of Sustbitavarman), 237 
MrgSvatl queen of PaAgu, 126 
Mo'Bwiyah (Calipb), 6, 7, 66 „ 

Mubarak, Chamberlain of Jam Tughluq; 
usurps the throse for 3 days, 40, 41, 46 
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Hudgagin, 298, 299, 369, 526 
Mudita-kuralaja^va, 206 
Mudita-Kavalajaava, 222 fa I 
Mudraraksasa, MS. of, 220 
Mugdbatunga, Tripurl Kalacuri, 396, 401 
Maghal (also spelt Mugbul), 77 
Mogbuls, xx\ii, euiperot of Delbj, 266; 
boides of, 211 

Mughis ud-Oln Tughril (see Muglilth ud- 
Dln yugbiil) 

Mugblth ud-Din Xughril, 383 
Muljallab (See al-Muhallab), 7 
Muhammad (sou of Iltutmish Sul(an of 
Uelbi), 264 

Muhammad, com of, 13 fo 5 
Muhamicadans, 74 
Mu|)ammad ‘ Aufi, 77 
Muljammad .iiid Nnsr, coin of, 11 fii 
Muhammad Uliuil, 512 
Muhammad ibu Haklit-var. 3, 18, 198, 2b0, 
261, 202, 263, 264, 353, 477, 516 
Muhammad ibn Qasim, 2, 1, 5 fii 3, S, 15 
fn.l, 93 

Muhmriiad-i-SlioiiiidU, Klialj Aiiiii, 177 
Muhammad Tugbluq, 37, 13, 1)6, 617 

fn2 

Muhammad Tur (capital), 32, 31 
Muhammad Yusuf, 31, 32, 33, 31 
Mubatampur, 32, fo 2 
Mu'In ibn Ahmad, 20 

Mu'izz ud-Dln Muhammad ibn Sam ,GhurI), 
29, 36 

Mukhalmgam, 418 

Mukljialmgam, stone-iuscriptions of llaja- 
caja II, 4, 474 

Muklialiugam, 3 stone-mscriptions of EamSr- 
naya VII, 472-7d 

Mukhalmgam, lusciiptious of AnautayermA 
Codagauga, 27, 462-68 

MukrSu (8ometAn,.a spelt Makrau), 2, 3, 4, 
6 fn. 3, 7, 19, 20 
MuktSkana, 115 9 

Mukta, cook of Haisa (Ka8hmiri.iD king), 155 
Mukuodadeva Hancaudra, Xelegu king of 
Oiissa, 498 

Mukundadeva, SomayamG king of Katak ^ 
(Orissa), 535 

Mukundasena, leadei of the Kliasas and 
Magars, 215 
Mulal^ida, 26, 26 fu 4 

Mularaja I, Gaulukya of Anahilapatana, 561, 
694 

Mulla Hamid, 33 

Mnllik Tubligba, father of Ahmud (Ahmad) 
Khan, 217 

Multai grant of Handaraja, 556 
Multan, 1, 2, 4 fn 3, 6, 7, 11 fn 1, 16 fn 2„ 
17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 29. 36, 37, C>. 
80, 87, 88, 89, 96, 113, 678: temple of, 16 
Multan (idol), 15 ; ArAb policy, 15 ' 

Mundas, zxix 
Mnner, 369, 370 

MoujaMja (Vakpati), FaramJra king* of 
Malava, 561 

Muntakhab ut-']^awarlk!^, 31 , 


Mugaddasi (sometimes spelt Mukaddasi), T, 
21 

MuraHha, (god), 613 
Murakas, of grain, 468 
Murala, 576, 676, fn 1 
Murari, God, 668 

Murasima (mod. Murasmga in Patna State): 
camp of victory of Mahabhavagupta I, 
397. 399 • 

Maruj ul-Zahab (sometimes spelt Muru] ul- 
I^ahab), of Mas’udX, 678 ■ 

Murgotten, 0 fn,2, 68 
Mursbidabad, 271 
Murtigana, Saiva ascetic, 653 
Musaladbara (B.ilaiama), 368 
Mu-to pi (Muktaplda Lalitaiditya), 277 
Muzafarabad, 109 
Mymeosmg, District of, 335, 236 
Mythic Society — its Qurterly Journal, 24 

N 

Nadagam grant of Va]rahaBta V, 417, 464, 
457-68 

Naddula (mod Nadol), 662 
Madia, 274, 342 

Mdga, Town Prefect of Harsa, 166 
Maga Vasuki, 196 

Nagabhata (I, alias Nagavaloka I), Gurjara- 
PratihSra king, 9 

Nagabhata II (alias Nkgavaloka II), Qurjara- 
Pratlbara king, 279, 280, 286, 287,292, 
559, 591 

NSgadadeva, Mabaksapatalika and BbogI 
of Tnbhuvana-mab&devl, 422 
Nagalata, beautiful Domba girl, 126 
Nagamalla, son of Jayabhadramalla, 222 
Nagauanda, MS. of, 215 
N&gapala, brother of SomapAla chief of K&ja- 
puri, 163 
Nagar, river, 360 

Magara (=EalingaDagBra ’’), pura built by 
Kamarnava II, 153, 453 fn.S 
Sagaia-bhulM, 291 

Nagaiahara (mod Jalalabad district), 61, 295. 
Nagail, iDscriptions lu, 67 
Nagarkot (mod Kot-Eangra) 62, 63, 93. 
Nagarjunadeva, king of Nepal, 201. 

Nagas, xzxiii 

Nagjvaloga II (Gurjara-Fratibara NSga* 
bhata II), 658-69 
Nagavamsa, 316 fn 6 
NagBVBin5I (Sindas) of Baatar, 470 
Nagna-Bba(taraka, devotee of Siva, 663 
Nagpur Museum grant of Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya, 399 
Nahar, 68 

Nabuaa, mythical king, 362 
Naibati grant of Ballalasena, 361, 364, 366 
367 9 

Na-kie-lo-bo (Nagarahara), 60 
MakkajosI, 243, 243 fn-3 
MAa, town in Nepal, 213 
Nalanda, 294, 295, 305, 312, 316 
Nalanda copper plate of Devapala, 293, 294-95 
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N alanda image inscription of Devapab, 
295 

Nalanda stone-inacription of Mahiplla Ti 
313 

Nalanda Yagisvaii stone-image inscription 
of Qopala II, 305 
Nalandara (Nalanda), 281 
Namgama, queen of Vajrabasta V, 45'J 
Ndma-Karna, 3J7, 615 

Nanda (Jiim , alias Nizam ud-Dln) 11, 16, 17 
Nanda (mistake for B!da), 601, GOl, b06, 606 
fn.l 

Nanda Devi, (peak), 185 
Nandanab, fort of, 05 , its location, 05 fn 1 
Nandsn Sar, Lake, 108 
Nandaiaja (alias Yuddbas'Jia), na;lraku(a 
of Betul S3G, 557 

Nandas ^of Magadba), xxxii, 272, 316 
Nandi, Sandbyakara (see Sandbyakara 
Nandi), 316 

Nandigupta, king of Kasbinic , son of Abhi- 
manyu, 132 

Nandigupta, grandson of Didda, 133 
Nandinl-Pattaln, oi3 
Nandi\ara-Patta/d, 522 
Nanga Parvat Mount, llu 
Nannadeva (or Nannesvara), irlpura king, 
303 

Nanna-NarSyana, temple of, 280 
Nanya (see Nanyadov.i), 359, 361 
Nanyadeva, founder of tbe Narnaldka dynas- 
ty of Mithila and Nepal, 203, 205 fn 1, 205 
fn 2, 206, 212, 215, 258, 281, 353, 300, 364 , 
inscription of, 205, fn 1 , 

Nanya mandala, 322 
Naptba, 539 

Naraka, mythical king of Kainarup.i, 0 fn 5, 
197,230, 237, 215, 216, 218, 210, 252, 
231 

Narakiinvaya 252 

Narapaii, 367, 370, 508, 519, 641, 544, 546 
Narapatijayacarya-tlka, MS of, 227 
Naranarayana, Kocb king, 265 
Narasimha, father of Arikesaiin , Calukya 
feudatoiyof tbe Eastrakulas of Manya- 
kbeta, 307, 530 

Narasimha (same as Narcndiasiiiiba) , Naya- 
kot Tbakuri, 208 

Narasimbadeva (=Nisiuilia), SimraonEarna- 
ta prince, 206 

Narasimha I (also known as Nisimh*, Vlra- 
Narasimha and Pratapa-Vlia-Narasiiuha), 
Glng.i king of Kalinga, 479, 482, 483 
Narasimha II (also called Nrsiinba, Ananta- 
larman Pratlipaviia Narasimha, Vlra- 
Narasimba, Vlra Naiasiiiiba-iauta and 
Pratapa-iIra-Naiasiniba), Gaiiga king of 
Kalinga, 339, 468, 483, 484, 495 
Narasimha III, (also called Nrsiiuba; bis 
titles are Fratapavira, Vlradhivlra, 
Fratapa-VIradhivTra), Ganga king of 
Kalinga, 487-90 

Narasimha IV (also called Nraimha, V’-ra- 
Narasiniha and Caturdasabhuvanadhipati), 
Gafiga king of Kalinga, 486, 495, 497 


Narasimhapura Vijaya-Narasimhapura, 495 
fD.4 

Narasimbarjuna, chief of Kayangala, 341 
Nanasapatam grant of Vajrabasta V, 456-67 
Naravahana, ruler of Ddrvabbisara, 118 
Naravahana, minister of Abbimanyu, 132 
Naravarman, Paramara king of Malava, 159 
Naravarman (Paramara ?) 169, 169 fn 2 
Narayana (god), 5 fn 5 311, 376, 377, 378, 
379, 380, 691 

Narayana, king of grihatta in thG Surma 
Valley, 267 

Narayana Deva, 5 fn.5 
Narayanadatta, Sandhivigrabika of Laksma- 
nasena, 377 

Naraysnapala, Pala king of Bengal and 
Bihar, 247, 254,279, 280, 284 285, 288, 
289, 291, 294, 300, 303, 304, 308 
Narayana Shah, Bagula Rather prince of 
Mayuragin (in Nasik district), 655, fn 1 
Narayanavarman, king of Kamrupa, 237 
1 NSrayanatarman, Mahasamantddhipati of 
Dbarmapala), 2S9 
' Narbada xxxiv, 577 

Narendrabbauja, son of PrthvIbbaSja, 434 
Narendradeva, Licchavi king of Nepal, 192 
Narendradeva, king of Nepal; a auccessor 
of Baghavadeva, 195 

Narendradeva, Nayakot Tbakuri of Nepal, 
208 

Narmd, 12, 12 In 2 
Naro-JaypSl, 94 fn.4 
Naiu-Jajpal, 601, 602 
Nasr, com of, 10 fn 6 
Nasik, 314 „ 

Nasir ud-Din (Sabuk-tigln), 81 
Nssirud-Djn Qabacha, 3, 29, 36, 37, 42 
Nasr (son of D.irlilm), 70 
Nasi, father of Abu'l-Fatlj Da’ud ruler of 
Jlultan, 26 t o 

Nasrpur, 32, 33 
Natesa Siva 323 

Natlialladeil, queen of (,^ayB)-Banamalla, 228 
Nalyasala, 459 

Naiyasastra of niiarata. MS. of, 213 
Nau]ah, ia)a, 383 

NaukuKsisva-bbaksasadbaDl, 243, 243 fn 1 
Naurajjaka, 243, 243 fn 2. 

Nausari, 9 

Nausari grant of Indra III, 581 
Navagrama-pnttafd, 522, 625 
Navamuni cave inscription of Udyotakesarm, 
410 , 411 
Nav.inagar, 39 

Nava-sagara Bbagavatl, Yatra in honour of, 
202 

Navaeari, 9 

Nawasa Shah (Sukhapala), son of Sahi 
inandapSIa, 89 

NayaksdevI, daughter, of Jaysradramalls : 
Queen of Nepal. Marries Uaricandra, 
Qopala and Jagatsimba one after, the 
other , 221, 221 fn 2, 222 
Nayakot (in Nepal), 200, 202 
NayanadevI, queen cf Sthitsvarman, 237 
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Nayanakeh-devi, queen of Govindacandra, 
617, 532 

Nayapala, Fala king of Bengal and Gibar, 
1U7, 266, 281, 321, 325, 326, 327 , 333 
Nemi (sage), 187 

Nepal, xzxiii, xzxv, xxxvi, xxxvii, 186, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 191, 195, 196, 
197, 1U8, 200, 202 204, 206, 207, 210, 
212, 213, 214, 213, 217,218, 219, 220, 
221,223, 224, 220, 274,^:81,299, 331, 
353, S59 , bibliography, 223-31 , djnaatic 
history, 186-234, genealogical tables of 
229-232 

Neplala, 186, 189, 201, 213, 227 
Nepala-dela, 214 

Nepal Era . founded by U4<rhuvjdL% u 193 
Nepala-khanda, 221 
Nepala-manilala, 198 

Nelabbahja, sou of Vidyadbarabbauiu, 436 
Neulpur giant of SublMkaru 1, 414 
Netrbhaaja KalyunukuUba (eon of Itana- 
bbaajal, 428, 420 
Nenari cbaiucter, 200 
Nicholson, 24 
Nidai llbim, 95 

Nidayaatainbha, son of Jayuatambba, 413 
Nidhaopuc (Sylbct) iiiaoription of Blilakara 
vaiman, 237, 240, 260, 309 
Nidrabala, 311, 314, 315, 358 
Nigali Sagar (also called Nigliva) opigiaph 
(of Asoka), 186 fn.5 

Nigliva (also called Nigalisagac) pillai of 
A^oka, 212 

Nigbt-soil, Kayastba trader of, 131 
Nibsankasaukara, a biriida ot llallalasena, 
•363, 365 

Nihsankasiinha, biriida of UdayaUatna, 219 
Nilab (Indus), 81 

Nlladbraja, brat Kbayan king ovcrUiicu the 
last Pals ki^g^f Aasam, 26 1 
NUambar, the last Kbayan king of Assam, 
265 

Nllasva, Damara, 1%D 
Nile, 578 

Nilgund atone-inscriplion of Amogbaiarsa, 
301 

Nilkantha, mountains of, 228 
Ni-p‘o-lo (JS'epala), 187 
Niibbayadeva, king of Nepal, 196, 198 
Nirjitavaiman (Pangu), 124 
NiivaQa, 24 

Nirvana Bra, 383 < 

Nissankamalla, son of Goparaja, 331 
Nidvas&kbya-mahatantra, M8 of 201 
Nly&l-tigin (see Ahmad Nlykl-tigln) 

Nizams, 189 

Nizam ud.Diu (.Jam) , also called Nanda, 40, 
"41, 45, 46 

Nigaiu ud-Din (autbor), 25, 26, 28 fn 1, 29, 
83, 84, 86, 91, 92, 95, 98, 186, 137, 371, 
37S, 6C1, 604, 606 
Nov-kot (m Marwar), 562 
Nowggng district, 246 

Nowgong copper plate grant of Balavarman, 
239, 241, 242, 243, Q46 

J J 


Nrsimba, Karnataka of Simraon, 205 
Nudiah, city of, 372, 373, 374, 375, 383 
Nudiar, city of , (Nudiah), 373, 374 
Nub Sipihr (nine skies), 23 
Numkum peaks, 110 
Nyayaratna, Pandit liamgali, 378 


0 

Obizyeko, 76 

Odamoloraadana-kbanda, 496 

Odila ccuntry, 460, 461 

Odda-V'isaya, 318, 319 

OdiTisa (Orissa), 278, 201 

Odra, 392 fn I, 192, 241, 413 fn.T, 277 

Odra-desa, 403 

Odra-Pianya, 420 

Ohiiid, 180 

0]hn, Kai Bahadur G. H., xl. 

Oka-Mandal, 0 fn 2 
Onaiala-Fatbaka, 523 
Onga, rner, 393, 398 fn.l. 

Onga-tata-Piaai/a, 398 
0 po-bin, 61 

Onssa, WMii, wwii, 251, 273, 341, 342, 361, 
391, 392, 393, 891,395, 396, 401, 408, 410, 
411,412, 413, 414, 419, 438, 444, 477, 483, 
491, 697 , genealogical tables of ita rulers, 
199 601 , bibliography, 602-03 
Oiissa plates of (K) Vidyridbarabba&ja, 425, 
428, 429 

Orya, kingdom of (Orissa), 191 
Osu fiaginentary stoue inscription of Valsa 
II ?, 591 

Ofi (Odra), 413 fi. 7. 

Otautapura (Odaiidapura), 231 
On K’ong, 109 

Okiis valley, 55, ,56, 68, 59, 64 


P 

Pabhosa, 609 

Pad.imafijail, a dietioiiaiy by Bhall.ata, 121 
Paduia, 'lord of Uie Gate' of Jagadevs, 176 
Padmapura (mod Pampar), 126 
PadmarajR, a creditor of Ananta, 140 
Padmaseua, Mahaksapatalika and BhogI of 
Daiidi-mahadevI, 418 
Paliarpur, xwvii, mound at, 289 
’Pahaipni pillar-msctiption, of Mabendra- 
pSla I, xxwii. 303 
Pahlavi, Sasanian, 57 
I’ahtu, 31 

Paikor pillar-insciiption of Vijayasena, 362 
Paitban plates of Govinda III, 27b 
Faja, 8ahi rajaputra, 100 
Pglaks, king ot Kamarupa, 239 
Fala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar, \xxvi , 
197, 198, 247, 267, 272, 559, 570", 679, 
27811. ; origin 282ff. ; genealogical tables, 
} 384-85 

Falas of Kamarupa, 249, 264, 256, 265 
Palaka, king of KSmarupa, 247 
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Palapala, Fala rnler of Bengal and Bihar (7), 
382, 352 fn.l 

Pali, a village near Batanpur (C. P.), 398, 

Pali-dhva]a, banner, 558, 550 
Pall grant ol Govindacandra, 523 
Paliyae, 309 

Pallava, xwiii, \\\iv, 470 
Palpa (in Nepali, 215 

Pampa, Kanareae poet : autlioi of Vikiauiat- 
]una-vlJaya^ 307 , 580 

Pampa-Bhai'ata or ViUiamarjuna-vijaya ot 
Pampa, 3^'? fn.J 

PaScacandra, son of the Daiuara Garga- 
candra, 160 

Panoagahvara (mod Panjgabbar), 177 
-PaScakula Bralimana, 243 
Pancala, 335, 508, 553 
Pancala-desa, 512 

Pancaladbara (mod Pir Panlsal pass), lOS 
Pafioala-visaja (in Orisaal, 415 
Paucanana (god), 376, 378 
Panea-viSayadliipati, 459 
Paucamahasabda, 407, 419, 426, 432, 436, 
437, 437 fn 1, 439, 440, 442, 456 
Paucaraksa, MS, of, 208, 213, 227 fn 5, 220 
,, fn 1, 324, 330 
Paucatantra, 24 
Pandala-patfald, 526 
Papdava, 187, 354 

PaodavakulidipilJbda (Kali Yuga), 267 
Pandava-vijaya, MS of, 228 
Papdu, lineage of, 893 

Pangu (Nirjitavaiman), king of , Kashmir, 
124, 125 

Panjagabbar, 177 
Panj-gvir, 2 
Pannun Channun, 37 

Parabala, Eastrakuta chief of Pathari; 

father-in-Uw of Dharinapala, 288 5:8,559 
Paraeakrakama, a bi'Uda of the Nepal king 
Jayadeva, 192, 241 

Paramabhattaraka, a tecbnical title of para 
mount sovereignty, 201, 207, 212, 223, 
221, 225, 217, 249, 252, 254, 256, 293, 
300, 803, 306, 311, 313, 313, 322, 333, 33 . 
363, 366, 367, 377, 378, 379, 381, 3 6, 397, 
398, 399, 402, 408, 410, 417, 137,101, 
463, 509, 513, 515, 516, 519, 536, 544, 
545, 583, 588, 589, 092, 598, 609 
Paramadi (see Paramardin, Hailiaya prince), 
483 

Paramardl (also Paramadi) king of Karnata, 
147, 161 

Paramardl, Candella king, 341 
Paramardin, Haihaya prince (also called 
Paramadi), 478, 483, 484 
Paiomadityabhakta, sectarian title of solar 
worship, 584, 686 
Parama-mahajana, 346 

Paramatndheivara, a Saiva sectarian title, 
245, 256, 361, 363, 366, 366,397, 402, 407, 
408, 419, 425 , 428, 429, 437, 439, 419, 
HI, 412, 443, 457, 458, 459, 461, 509, 
513. 816, 519, 544 


Parama-naraswiha, a Vaisnava sectarian 
title, 376, 378, 379 

Paramanuka, son of Jayaeiihha, king of 
Kashmir, 173 

Paramara, 6, 140, 159, 199, 336, 482, 562, 
574, 589, 594 

Paramasaugata, a Buddhist sectarian title, 
284, 288, 293, 300, 311, 312, 313, 322, 
346, 351, 415, 437 fn.4 
Parama-saura, a aectaiian title of solar wor- 
ship. 367. 379 f 

Parama-tathaijata, a Buddhist sectarian 
I title, 415 

Paranmvatiiiava, el Vaipnava eectarian title, 
266, 311, 333, 376, 377, 426, 432, 433, 
435, 463, 584 

Paramauaisnatl, a Vaisnava sectarian title, 
421 

j Paramesnara, one of the technical titles of 
paramount sovereignty, 201, 207, 208, 
1 212, 214, 220, 223, 224, 225 , 226, 243, 

i 217, 219, 252, 254, 236, 281. 293, 299, 
300, 305, 306, 311, 312, 313,322,333, 
346, 351, 356, 366, 377, 379, 381, 396, 
397, 398, 399, 408, 416, 417, 420, 429, 
463, 500, 513, 515, 616, 519, 636, 541, 
544, 583, 686, 588, 689, 592, 593, 598, 
609 

Paramopdsaka, a Buddhist sectarian title, 
325, 846, 415, 532 

Pargiter, xxxi, xxxifn I, 373 fn.2, 112 fn 1 
Parihasakedava (Visnu), 164 
Paribaspura, 123, 153 
Pariksit, Ganga king, 452 
Parikad grant of Madbyamataja (I), 446 „ 
Parlakimedi grant of VajrabaBta V (?), 458- 
59, 469 fn 1 

Parnotsa (mod Punch), 97, 108, 112, 131, 
143, 163 

Paraang (one = 8 miles), ISj o 
Parshawar (Purusapura), 85 fn 2 
Pairtabgarh , inscription of Mabendrapala II, 
572, 535-87, 590, 591,'-594 
Partha, king of Kashmir, 124, 125, 126, 127 
Parn-daypal, 601 fn.l, 602, 603 fn 3, 605, 
607 

Parvagiipta, minister of Unmattavanti ; king 
of Kashmir, 127, 129, 131 
Parvagnptesvara (Siva), 130 
Parvatan (mountain tribes), 227 
Parvatl, the Solankinl, 563 
Parvatl, (goddess) brass image of, 301 
PasaladevI, daughter Jayapani, a friend of 
king of Gauda, wife of Gangadhara, 349 
Padcima-chbapana-pattafd, 638 
Faicima-khanda, 439 
Pnscima-Lanka, 408, 408 fn 3 
lasnpata-acarya-parisad, 300 
Padnpati, temple of (in Nepal), 195, 106, 207, 
225 

Padnpati inscription (153 695 748 A.D. ?) , 
241 

Padupati inscription of Jayadeva, 277 
Pasupati temple (Katmandu) inscription of 
Jaya-Jyotirmalla, S26 
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Pa^upati-stbanO' (in Nepal), 214 
Pa^upiekga, SomavauisI king of Nepal, 188 
Pataka, 252, 516, 617, 618, 521, 622, 525, 
526, 638, 530, 545 
Pataka (of land), 322, 363 
Patala, grandson of Parvagupta, 131 
Fataliputra, 289, 290, 627 
Patan, town in Nepal, 121, 191, 195, 196, 
200, 202, 204, 213, 221, 225, 227, 228 
Patan inscription of Dbarmamalla (N S 
S231Pt 226 

Patar (Potra), Brahman ministers of Oriaaa, 
493 

Patliaka, 516, 528 , 584, 586 
Fathaii, in Bhopal, 288 

Fathaii stone-pillar-inscription of Parabala, 
288, 557 

Patiakella grant of Maharaja Sivaraja, 418 
Patiala, 80 
Fatkai Hills, 236, 264 
Patn (=Patan in Nepal), 200 
Patna, city in Bihar, 274 
Patna, State of (in Orissa), 397, 398, 401, _ 
402, 404, 405 

Patna grant (i) of Mahabhavagupta I, Jana- 


mejaya, 397-98 


Patna grant (ti) of Mahabhavagupta I, Jana- 
mejaya, 398-99 

Patna grant (i) of Mahaiivagupta, 402 
Patna grant (ii) of Mahibivagupta, 404 
Patna grant (t«) of MaliSbivagupta, 404-05 
Patna Museum grant of Eanabhafija, 43o 
Patna Mnseum plates of Some^vara, 413 fn 1 
Patta, o65oer of Harsa, king of ICaBhinir, 
,164 

Fattadakal stone-inscription, 204 
Pattala (Fattala?), 512 
Patiala, 609, 610, 611, 612, 513, 615, 517, 
618, 619, 620, 521, 622, 523, 524,535, 526, 
527, 633, 586,^537, 538, 539, 541 
Fattalika, 52S 

Ptttta-mahadeii, a title of the ^ives of para- 
mount sovereigiis, 351, 517, 527 
Patta-mahtsJ, a title of the wives ol para- 
mount sovereigne, 476 
Patjanapura (AnhilvSd), 535 
FaulomI, 294 

Pavanaduta of Dhoyl, 301, 307, 374, 375 
Pebea inscription of Bhoja I, xwvii 
Persia, 69, 60 
Persian, 20, 55, 57 

Peshawar, 27, 68, 61, 63, 84, 86, 88, 89, 92, 
296 

Peahwas, 189 

Petavyallaparaja, Sailodbhava king, 447 
Pai^apala, 413 

Phalgograma, camp of victory of the Senas, 
379 , ’ 

Fhalgupa, Sarvadbikara of Abhimanyu, 131, 
132, 133 

Pbalgunatha (god), 348 
Phaan-mtbiA, 197 

Fhulwana (Bohtasgarb) inscription^ of 
Vqayacandra, 634 
Finakapapi (giva), 2*5 


\<(^radyumnesvara-Sivai temple ot, 361, 362 


Pirey, 81 

Pit Paptsal, range, 78, 107, 108, 109, 111 ; 

pass, 108, route, 115, 118, 154, 166 
Pittharaja, Sahr prince, 100 
Pithi(=Magndha), 258, 338,339, 339 fn 1, 
340, 383 
Pithu, 33 
Poll-tax, 211 
Po-lo-men (India), 193 
Polytheists, 66, 67 
Posen, 76 

Postans, Lieut., 3 fn 4 
Pota(f)-Visapo, 399 
Pova-Vt?flpfl, 400 

Prabhakaradeva, mantrl of Gopalavarman 
and paramour of his mother Sugandha, 

73. 76, 122, 128 

Pracantlapantlava of Kajasekhata (see Bila- 
bhaiata), 576 
Fracyaa, 271 
Pradhau, i.vi .1 fn 1 

Pradyotas, beginning of the, nxm fn.l 
Pradyumna (see Pradyumna-KSmadeva), 201 
r Pradyumna-Kamadeva (also known as 
Pradyumna), Nepal king, 201 


Praetorians, 124 
Pragaibha, (Ibha?) Ganga king, 452 
Pragjyotisa, xwiv, 235, 236, 242, 244, 245, 
216, 218, 250, 201. 252, 291 
Pidgjyotisa, Bhuhtt ol, 206, 267 
Piagjyotisadhipati, title of,K6mBtupa lulerg, 
261, 252, 254 
PrSgjyoti^apura, 236, 251 
Prabasa, a Brahman, 255 
PiajApati Nandi, father of Sandhyakara 
Nandi and Sandhivigrahika of Eamapala, 
347 

PrajAakara, commentary of, 202 
Prajyabhalla, chronicle of. 111 
Pralambha, king of Kamarupa, 239 , 241, 

242, 243, 245_, 247, 248, 251 
Pramar (Paramara), 31 
Pranacaiya, 522 
Prapitamabebvara (Siva), 323 
Prasadhana-devI, queen of Vinayakapala I, 
686, 586 
Prasii, 272 

Fratupacakravarlin, a biriida of Harsa, 151 
Fratapadbavala, Japaladbipati, 534 
Pratapamalladeva, Ivlalla king of Nepal, 
216 

Fraiapasimha, ruler of Dekkarlya, 341, 
313 

Praimra {officer), 117, 349, 416, 418, 512 
Pratibara, (Gurjara) x\xv, xxwii, xwviii ; 

kings of, 4 fn 3, Uahodaya (Kanauj), 573, 
Pratikara, 120 . 

Pratinidbi (officer), 176 
Fratisthana, 609 
Pratiftbana-bkttktt, 681, 684 
Pratyanta-nrpati, 238 
Prayaga, officer of Parama^uka, 174 
Prayaga, devoted personal servant of Harfa, 
146, 165 
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Prayaga, 277 G09 
Prayopaveaa, 167 
Pie-Dravidians, xziz 
PriDsep, 410 

Pithusena, one ot the auueatora of tbe Senas. 
366 

Pi llivlbb Jfijd, sou of lianabliauja, 434 
Pitbiltandra, 113 

I’rtbvibara, powerful Damara. 1G3, 165, 
IGO, l(i7 

PrtbvI-mabaJePvT, queen of Codagaiiga, 471 
Pithvlnarayana, Gurkba king of Nepal, 229 
PitbvTpala, k og of Bajapuru, 131 
Pi tlulraja, ollicer of Bamadeva, 17C 
Pitlivlrajd II, Cabaiuana king, oil 
Pi llivIiaia-Raao, 536, 311 
Pi lbvT-,riliii, queen of Gabadavala Madana- 
pala, 612, jl3 

Prunts (Painotsa = inod Punch), 97 
Puai (Piamar, Parauiaia), 31 
Pulakesi, 083 

Pulake-jiii Avaniianajiaya, 9 
Pu-lu-sha-pu lo, 85 tu 2 
Puiiija, Ranahu, 407 
Puucb, 78, 97, 131, 103 
Piiiulra, 271, 272, G7(„ 277 
Pundra lihiihli, 322, 333, 331, 337, 313 
Pundraiardliaua, cily of, 273 
Pundiavardliaiia (N Bengal to tlie West of 
Karaloya), 2 13, 273 

Piin>lravaidliana-b)iiiA.ti, J37, 361, 339, 303, 
377, 378, 379, 380, dal. 382, 317, 289, 
312, 323, 327, 329 

Puu]ab, Twiii, xxzv, wwii, 1 fn 3, 10, 16, 
53,58,00,71,70,70,80.88. 90, 91, 09, 
107, 108, 109, 112, 113, 118, 137, 138, 140, 
333, 302, 570, 579 
Punjab Hill States, 108 
Fulindasena, cteator of tbe ancestor of tbe 
Sailodbbavas, 415 

Pnn ua-fa-tau-na (Pundravardbaua), 273, 
230 

Puran, river, 32 

Piirana, 167, 100, 235, 303, 392 fn 1 
Puranas (coin ), 377 

Purandarapala, son of Kainarupa king 
Batnapala, 253 
Puranic legends, 6 fn 5 
Purauigiidam, on tbe K,ilaDg (in Nowgong 
District), 210 

Pun plates (i) of Narasiuilia, IV, 436. 487, 
490, 496 90 

Pun grant (n) of Narasiuiba IV, 40G 
Pun grant of Eanastambba (I), 139-40 
Fun grant of Banastainbba 11(71, 411 
Pur 1 Jaypal, (,03 fn 2 
Purnacaiidra, Candia king, 322 
Puroba-Patfafd, 621 
Pnroh’ta, 512, 516, 686 
Furobita, corporation of, 149 
Pururavas, mythical king, 451, 332 
Pnrusapanksa of Vidyapati, 205 fn 1 
Purushavar (Peshawar), 62 », 

Pnrusottania (Pun), 471 
Piirusottama, Sena prince, 382 


Purva-Fisai/o, 439 
Pa;padatta, king of Kamarupa, 237 
PuspabbutiB (of Tbanesar and Eanauj), 
xwlv, xxzv, xzxvi, 236, 569 
Pn^yagupta, Vaisya Kastnya of Candra- 
gupta, 650 

Pneyananada (mod. Fusiana), 166 
Puijyavarman, ruler of Kainaiilpa, 237, 239, 
240 


Q 

Qaoball, 2 

Qandabll, 12 

Qanll, 2 

Qannazbur, 2 

Qanu] (Tvananj) 578 

Qatmatiau, 28, 26 fn 4 

Qarinatian heresy, 36, 22, 22 fn 4 

Qassab (=Cutch?), 11, 11 fn 3 

Quraish, 17, 19 

Quraishite, 14, 18, 28 

Qundubar, 12, 12 fn. 

Qusdar (also spelt at Quzdar), 20, 25, 27 
t^ntayba, 8, 61, 69 

Qutb ud-Din Aibak, (sometimes spelt Eiitb 
ud Din), Sult5n of Delhi, 29, 372, 664 

R 

Radda, brother of Chudda, 159 
Baddi (or Reddi), 550 
Badba, 319, 320, 364, 402, 105 
Badha, 272, 321, 331, 333, 335, 337, 312, 3l4, 
363, 337, 338, 365, 1.30 
Badban (see Sanjar), 46 
Badbanpur grant of Govinda III, 286 
Badbaphaiiivallikandra (njod Bairklml 
State), 397 

Bagbava, Gqnga king of Ealinga, 353, 359, 
360, 361, 472, 533 ‘• 

Bagbavadeva, king of Nepal, 193, 191, 105, 
212 

Bagbava-Pandavlya, 316 
Ragholi plates of Saila Jayavardbana, 276, 
447 fn.l 

Bagbu, lineage of, 576 
Baghudeva, nephew of Naranarayana, 265 
Baghuvamsa of Kalidasa, 247 
Baban grant of prince Govindacandra (of 
the time of Madanapala), 506 fn 2, 512- 
13 

Rabib, river (mod Ramganga), 600, 601, 
601 fn 1, 602, 605 fn 1 
Babiik, 19 

Dan (Jam.), 41, 46 
Bairkhol State (Orissa), 397 fn.4 
Bal Dynasty of Sind, 3 , 

Bai liakbmai^Iah (see Xiakbmaniab), 363, 
373 

Baigur district (C F.), 393, 408 
Rais (see Bal Dynasty), 6 
Bai Unar, Jam. (see Unar), 42 
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Raiwan grant of &ovindacanclra, 522 
Uaja, 2U2 

Bajabhanja, son of Banabbaiija, 427, 423 
Itajabhata, king of Samatuta, 275, 238 
Bajabbata()i'Taui4a, 283 
BS.]artpva, aon of Jagadeva ■ king of Kuabmir, 
176 

Rajadhtraia, a tecbnical title of paramount 
sovereignty, 207 , 208, 212, 214, 220, 226, 
22fl, 281, 132, 433. 6H3 
Rajadiraia, 55 
Rajagtlia', 345 
Hajiigriia-i I9aj/a, 203, 204 
BajalladevI, daugliler of Nayakadcvl and 
Jagatsimba; marries Jaya Sthiliinalla, 
221, 222. 224, 223 
Rajanaka (Bajan and', , 120, 132 
Hajapala (see Eajiapala), ‘lOl 
Bajapuri (mod Eaiauri), 108, 112, 131, 131, 
142, 144, 140, 151,113, 131, 102, 135, 130, 
170, 177 

Ba'aputru, 272, 450, 475, 611, 537 
Hajaputras (of Lunar lace), 355, 357, 033 | 

Bajaraja, king of Saniataia. 275 , 

Bajaraja, son of Ananta, 130 , 

Raiaraja, 55 

Eajaraja I, (iuiiga king of Kulinga, 150, 100, 
461 

Eajiirajall, Annntavarma, Gaiiga king of ^ 
KaliApa (also known as Hajendru), 472, 
474. 475 ] 

Bajaraja IIT, Gang.v king of Kahftga, 
Anantaiarma, 473, 477 i 

Ea,]orajc4vara (Siva), 431 I 

EajsAekbara, dramatist aud aiiUior, \x\v, ' 
572, 676, 577, 678, 570 | 

Eajasundari, daughtei of the Cola king ! 
Bajendra and queen of Gungu Bajaraja I, 
430, 4G1 

Hajataraiginl (of Kalliaiui), \\nvii. 40 fn 4, 
72, 111, 276 ® 

Bojafiraja, 65 

Bajavadana, able lyid disalTucted officer of 
Jayasiniha, 172 

BSjaybal (tfajyapala), 30.3, 301 

Bajendra Coladeva, Paraki saiivarinau, ‘253, 

279, 318, 341, 405. 400, 450, 453, 431, 
531 

Bajmabal, 273 

RBjni (queen), a title of the wi\es of the 
paramount sovereigns, 21’2, 325, 370, 
619 

Bajor stone-iDscriptiou of llatbanadeva, 
692 

Bajput, 6 fn 1, 6, 30, 30, 137 
Bajputana, xxxiii, xxnv, ‘28, 38, 587 , VVeslern, 
39 

Bnjput States, xwix 
Bajput tribes, origin, (i'2 fn 2 
Bajsbabi, 290, 344 

Bajyamati, daughter ef the Efiniaiupa king 
Harsadeva, and queen of Nepal ruler Jaya- 
deva, 241 

Bajyap^a, Fala king of Bengal and Bihar, 

280, 304, 305, 308 

82 “ 


Bajyapala, Gurjara-Pratihara emperor of 
Eanau], 83 fn 2, 01 fn 2 . 251, 604, 595 
698, 599, 600 fn.l, GOO, 601, 603, 604, 606, 
607, 608, 600 

Bajyapala, (Gabadavala princes), 525, 526, 
632 

Bajyapala, i/uiara/a; son of DevapSla, 294, 
206 

Kaiy.ipata, a son of Bdmapala, 317 
Bajyapalapura, 5'2G 
Bajyapura, (mod Eajor) 

Eakhetra, stone-inscriptiou of ^luayakapala, 
579, 581, 585 

Bala(na)Btambba, 440 '> 

Eulba-devi (also called Ealbnnadcvl), queen 
of Madanapala (Gabadavala), 512, 612 
fn 2, 615, 520, 525 

Balhana-devI (see Balbadcvl), 520, 523 
Ual-pa-can (see Ebii Ide srong btsan), 
Tibetan emperor, 103 
Bama (god), 224, image of, 483 
Uamabbadra, Gmjara-Pratlbara emperor, 292 
Bamacaudra, probably a relative and officer 
of Suliadeva, 179 

Bnmacarita(kavy i) of Saddh}akara Nandi, 
258, 282, 283, 320, 327 , 330, 335, 337, 
313, 315, 350, 358, 31)0, 520, 534, 565 
Rumadeva, xelatne of Pralihatarndeva, 123, 
129 

Bamadevu, son' of Saiii grainadeva, king of 
Easbinir, 176 

Bamadevi, Calukya qneeu of Ballalaaena; 

mother of Laksmanasena, 337 
Bamalavva-visaya, 128 
BSmauujspxxxvi 
Itamkuran, Pundit, 532 
Hampal grant of Srl-candra, 321-22 
Bamupala, Pala king of Beugal and Bibar, 
257, 258, 280, 281, 282, 284, 337, 338, 

33'*, 340, 341, 344, 345 , 343, 347, 348, 

350, 351, 353, 360, 301, 514, 629, 530, 

564, 665 

Bama’s bridge, 291 

Brimasiihha, Karnataka of Simroan, 205 
Bamatbas, 576, 576 fn 1 
Bam.uili, in Sarkur Lakbiiauli, 345 
Karoavati, city of, 345, 34 3 fn ‘2, 348, 361 
Eaniayuna, 343 

Ramgaya inscriptiou of Mabendrapala, 302 
Bam Bai, 33 

BanabbaQja, son of Satiubbafija, 429, 432, 
437 

BanabbaSja, son of Sandbata (B.haiija 
prince), 425 

Banabhauja, father of Digblmuja, 428 
Rnnabbafija (son of Digbbafija), 427, 434 
^anabboDja, son of Silabbafija, 426 
Bapnbbita, Sailodbbava king, 446, 446 
Banajitamalla, king of Bbatgaon, 229 
Ssnaka, 301, 399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 406, 
407, 418 , 426, 432, 433, 436 , 437,, 613, 
646 fn 4 

Bapakedann I (see Bbavadeva Cintadurea). 

»393, 409 

Banakedann XI, Sripura king, 393, 409 
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Banakfobfaa, daiJodbliava prince, 447 
Ba^amalla (son of Yaksamalla), king of 
Banepa, 228 
Bana(?)-Patfa7a, 624 
Banarpava, Ganga k ng of Kalinga, 463 
Banaa of Bind, 87, 42 

Banaetambha, alias (Bulk! king] Kulaaiam- 
bha, 438, 439, 439 fn 1 
Bapaatambba II, son Kalabastainbha, 441, 
442 

Rapaiura, a ruler of Nepal, 213, 321 fn. 3 
Bapa4ura, ruler of Takkana-lapam, 213 fn 
1, 318, 321 

Bapasura, ’'king of Bengal, mentioned by 
the Enlapanjikaa, 820 
BanaTaAkamalla (see Harikaladeva), 383 
Bangpur, 236 
Ban Mai, 33 

Bannadevi, daughter of Farabala and queen 
of Dharmapala, 288, 669 
Bantbll (see Batbil), 16 
Bapadi (or Bavadii-Viaaya, 521 
Rapaon, Prof., xxix, 57 
Bapti river, 185 
Baabid (Calipb), 70 
Baahid ibn ‘Amr, 7 
Raftra, 560, 631 
Bastika, 660 
Baatrakuta, officer, 660 
B4;trakutaa origin of, 650 61 
Bistrakutas of Bibar (Aiiga), 338, 66417 , 
Genealogical table, 387 
Bastrakutas of C, P A C. I , 66617 
Bastrakutas of Betul, 636ff. 

Baatiakutaa (Batbadas) of Bitliur 539, 6C3If 
Bastrakutas of Deccan (Manyakheta), sxmv, 
xxxvii, 10, 279, 287 , 292, 303, 304, 307, 
311, 651, 556, 657, 568, 5G9, 677, 579, 680, 
681, 682, 688, 690, 593, 591, 095 
Baptrakutaa of Dbauop, 659, 5G2II 
Bastrakutas, Gujarat branch, 651 
Ba;trakutas of Hastikundi, 6G0, 6G01f 
Bastrakutas of Eanauj, Sol 
Bastrakutas of Katbiarvar, 665 
Bastrakutas of Manapura, 66517 
Bastrakutas (of N India), 288, 605, 56117 , 
Genealogical tables, 6GG 67, Bibliography, 
668 

Bastrakutas of Patbaii, 657tf 
Bastrakutas of Bsjputsua, 56‘JIf 
Bastrapala (officer), 660 
Bastrapati, officer, 650 
Bastraudas, 660 
Bastrauda-vamda, 662 

Bastrauda-vamda-mahakavya of Budrakavi, 
555 fn 1 

Bastraudlia, pnpce of Eanauj, 556 fn 1. 
Baslriya (officer), 660 

Basti'odas, 560 ' 

Bastroda-vam5a, 665 
Bctan, 41 

Batbil (same as Batbil, Bantbil and ZunbN) ; 
a title ; not Arabic , possibly Turkish, 67, 
68, 69, 70 a 

Batbadas, 660 


I Batboda, 665 

Bathoi (sometimes spelt Bathor), 37, 605, 
665, of Jodhpur, 561, 662, 664 
Batnsdeva, Nay-akot Thakun, 208 
llatnadeva II, Kalacun of Tummana, 470 
Batn.ideva III, Kalacun of Tummana, 470 
BatnsdevT, queen of Balavarman, 237 
Batnakara, poet; author of Earavijaya, 
115 

Batnamalla (son of Yaksamalla), king of 
Katmandu, 228 

Batnakirti, teacher of the Vibaia & Yikra- 
maiila, 197 

Rotnapala (also called Sri-Varaba), king of 
Kamarupa, 239 , 241, 242, 249, 261, 252, 
253, 254 

Batnavardhana, son of Sura, 116 ; Prailhara 
of Avantivarmsn, 117 
Batrakas, 650 
Batta, 660 

Rauta (Eajaputra?), 623, 634, 638, 640, 646 
Haverty, 36 fn. 3, 477 
Bavi, xxxii, 118, 119 
Rawalpindi, 109, 112 

Bayabhaujd II, son of Vlrabbanja, 431, 436 
Bayabbauja I, son of Devabbauja, 431 
Bayamalla (sou of Yaksamalla) , king of 
Bbatgaon, 228 

Bayarideva, alias Tiailokyasimba, king of 
Kamarupa, 269, 260, 360 
Baycbaudhuri, Dr H C , xxxi fn I, 6 fn 6, 
276 fn 1, 860 

Bayipadu stoue-iDBcription of Co^agafiga, 
464 

Kazan, 67 

Ben grant of Govindcandra, 622-23 

Eeva, river, 291 

Bgveda, s\x 

Uib'i ibn al Kas, 66 

Eitbann, officer of Kashmirian king Jaya- 
simba, 173 n 

Bincafia (Bin-cben) . a Tibetan (Bhotts) ! 

usurps throne of Kashmir, 178, 179 
Bipuraja-Gopi-Govinda (see Ke4avadeva), 267 
Eisbikulya, river, 423 
Bisley (Sir Herbert), 271 
Bobini, wife of Candra, 332 
Eohitagi(ri) [ = Bobtas gadli?], 322, 419. 
Bobn, 3, 7 fn 4 
Bobtasgarb, 419 
Bomans, 66 

Bonanki stone-inscription of AnantavarmS 
Codaganga, 462 

Royal Asiatic Society’s grant of Vijaya- 
candra, 533 34 
Boyara-visaya, 426 
Rsabbanatba, first Tirtbafikara, 661 
Rubles, 86 

“ rBndrakavi, anthor of Battiau^a-vamda- 
Mabakavya, 666 fn.l 
Budamauavayalisi-Pq^taZa, 623 
Budbabbararo^bi (Corvde), 121 
Badoka, brother of the Kaivarta king Diy- 
V voka, 340 ^ 

Rudra (Siva), 246 
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Budiadaman, WeaterQ Esatrupa, 550 
Budiadeva, king of Nepal, 196, 198 
Badiadeva, Nayakot Tbakuri, 208 
Budramaaa, lulei of Magadlia, 319 
Budrapala, Sabi prince ; friend of Aoanta; 
married Aeamati, d of Budrapala, of 
Jalandhara, 99, 138, 139 
Budras, 423 

Budialikbara, ruler of Tailakampa, 311, 
843 

BukhkbJ], 65, 66, 67, 68, 69 

Bummindei epigraph (of A4okn), 18(j fn.5 

Bunn of Cutub, 9 

Bupab, 87 

Bupya (com?), 439 

Butbil (aame as Ratbll, Bantbll and Zunbil), 
65 


S 

SSban tar ( = Saivantara = Saiiiauta Bay?), 
481 

Sabha, of scbolars, 172 fn 2 
Sabuk-tigln (Mahmud), Aiuii of Ghazni, 26, 
26, 27, 80, 81, 82, 83, 81, 493, 596 
Sachau, 11 fn 4 ^ 

Saetva, 518 
Bacy, S. de, 603 
Sa‘d (Zammdar), 32 
Badasena, Sena piince, 382 
Sadidiva (god), sbnne of, 139, 3C3, 376, 370 
Badadivadeva (see Sivadeva), Nayakot 'Iha- 
knn rulei of Nepal, 203, 281 
Ba^adiva-mudra, 363, 366, 380, 381 
Baddbarma-Fundarlka, MS of, 19'), 201 
Badhana Samuccaya, MS of, 212 
Sadbu Sabaraua, a Yamka, 310 
Sadiya (Vidarbha), 261 
Saduktikainamraa , of Srldhuradaia, 319, 
863,366,374,375,382 
Saffarids, 13, 33, 70^^77, 79 a 
Sagara, mythical king, 298 
Sagara, milk-brother of Ananta, 138 
Bagartal (Gwalior) inscription of J3bo]a I, 
279, 286, 302 
Bagastan, 65 

Sahamera (Shah Mir) Bamsadlna (=^Sams- 
ud-Din), 177, 179, 180 
Sahara, fort of, 175 
SahaQnsabi, 55 fn 3 
Babasamalla, Bon of Goparaja, 334 
Sabasanka, 361, 366 

Sahasi]a (?), Manin of Vigrahapala III, 
829 

Bahasrahnga (god) , 348 
SahasramaAgala, a noble of Kashmir, 161 
Sabasrarjuna, 588 i 

Sajastan, 65, fn 1 
Sfibasi I, 3, 4 a 

SabasI II, 3, 4 fn 4, 5 fn 1 
Babis of Afghanistan (Kabnl) and Fanjab — 
Turki, 71, 72 , Hindu or Brahman, 25,°20, 
27, 66, 65 fn 3, 66 69, 61, 63, 64, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 7% 80, 81, 83, 84, 86, 


87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 95, 36, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
IGl, 101 fn 1 , 112, 119, 123, 130, 138, 
139, 140, 154, 595, 596 , coins of, 102-03 ; 
Genealogical tables, 103; Bibliography, 
104-06 

Sabi kings of Kha, 572 
Sabi-Sahannsabi, 58 
Sahibs, 33 ' 

Sabipntiah, 99, 138 

, Sabitya Fansat grant of Vidvariipasena, 
380 

Sai capital of the Bammas, 39 
Sa'id (Sa'id ibn Aslam ibn Dar^), 2 
Bailavamsa ( = SaiIodbbava dynasty 7), 447 
fn 1 

Sailodbhava, ancestor of the gailodbhavas, 
445, 446 

Bailodbbavas, 414, iiiff, ' 

Saila dynasty, 276, 277 
Bailendra dynasty (Vainda) of •lava, 294 
Sailendra king of Y avabhumi, 293 
Sainyabhita, btruda of Madhavaraja II, 444, 
445, 446 

Sainyabhita 11, biruda of Madhavavarman, 
445, 446 

Saistan, 65 fn 1 
«t5aiviam, 179, 356, 415 
Bakambhari, capital of the imperial Cahama- 
nas, 535 * 

Saka-Fahlava, x.xmii 

Saks Sdmantas, styled 8abi and their em- 
perors Sabannsahi, 55 fn.3 
B.ikas, game birds of, 250 
Sakas ( = Muslims?), 139, 481 fn 3 
Saka-stana, 65 fn 1 

Bakkarakottam (Cakrakofta,, Cakrakuta), 470 
fn 3, 470 fn 4 

Sakrasing Deo ( = 8aktiBimhadeva?), Bimraon 
Kaiiidta ruler, 206 fn 1 
Baktisiiiiba, Karnataka of Simraon (Tirhut), 
205 

B-iktisimhadeva, Karnataka ruler of Bbat- 
gaon, 218, 226 
Bakya-viksu, 299 

Bala, kmg of ChainpS (see Salavabanadeva), 
141 

Saladdanaga, Dntaka, 368 
Salah ud-DIn, Jam, 40, 41, 45, 47 
Salanatuuga, Tonga king, 419 
galastambba, ruler of Kamarupa, 239, 240, 
241, 242, 244, 245, 246, 252 
Salasth.ila, battle of, 139 
Salavabanadeva (see Bala), 141 
Salhana step-brother of tJccala, 160, 161, 
171, 172 
Salih, 8 

Salih, son of Darhim, 70 
Salima, liver, 441 ^ 

Salimpur, Mauza in the Bogra district, 255 
Salimpur stone-inscription of JayapaU, ruler 
of Kamarupa; 255 

Ballara Vismaya, Turtiska (Muslim?) chief, 
9166 

Salman (see Ma'sud ibn Sa*d ib'n Salman), 
514, 616 
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Salt Baoge, 25, 87, 333 
Sam- Ja[n=J3mBhId(?), 83, 38 fn 6 
Samah, the sons of, 28 fn 4 
Samala (mod. Hamal), 109, 168 
Samala\armddeva, Vdiioja Ling, 332, 333, 
336 

Samand (Samanta), 77, 723 
Samanida (also spelt Samanida), 13, 25, 70, 
76, 79 

Samanta, 121, 129, 339, 310, 311, 358, 361, 
428 

Samanta, Sain ruler, 72, 76, 77, 123 
Samanta-caLia, 358 

Samantas {Samanta-cakui), of Bamapala, 
339, 310 

Samantasena, Sena prince, founder of the 
Sena Dynasty in Bengal, 353, 355, 350, 
362, 363, 366, 378 

Bam5.ra (sometimes spelt Samiia), 31, 31 fn 
3 

Samaiavaiman, a rival of Sankaiavaiman, 
118 

Bamatata (Bengal delta between the Hughli 
and Hill Tippera), 372, 273, 271, 275, 
300, 315 

Samatatlya-nala, 363 
Samba, son of Eisna, 38 
Samba, governor of Chach at Dobal, a Sam- 
ma (?), 39 

Sambalpur, district of, 101 
SaiObalpui tiact, 391, 391, 395 
Sambhu (god), 251, 302, 376 
Saiubhuiaidliana, Qihalrtija of Cakiaiai- 
luan , usurps throne, 12() < 

Samdlilvigrahika, 583 
Saiiigha (Buddhist), 522 
Saiugiama, a Damaia, <JG, 120. 130. 132 
faauigiamacand'ia, Lord of Lah ii i, 177 
Saiiigramadeva (Vakiaughri), son of Yaias 
kara, 129 

Sauigiamadeia, son of Kajadeva, king of 
Eashuiii, 175, 176 

Samgramapala, the minor prince of Eilja- 
puri, 114, 119, 153 

Samgiamaiaja, nephew of Didda king of 
Kashmir, 91 fn 4, 95, 134, 135, 138, 153 
Sainhitapatha, JIS. of, 226 
Samiia (also spelt Samara), 31 
^Saiukaisana, metallic image of, 295 
Bamkata, 123 
Sammaga-Visaya, 166 
Samma-nagdi, 39 

Sammas (tube), 31, 35, 36, 10, 42 , origin of 

38 , a branch of the Yadu race (Tod), 38 , 
held Hindu faith, 38, then heterodoxy, 38 , 
Hindus or Buddhists, 39 , of Cutch, 33, 
owners of land m Sind, Gujrat and 
Bajptitana, 38, their conversion to Islam, 

39 , thieves, 33 
Samraja (joint ruler), 215 
Samrajya, 454, 469, 593 
Samrat, 410 

Samsaradevi, queen of 5aya-Jyotirmalla,' 225 
Samsadina (Sams ud-Dln) , see Sahamera, 
180 


Samndia, queen of Bamadeva, 176 
Samndradatta, Mahak^apataladhiktta of 
Subhakaradeva, 416 

Samudragnpta, Gupta Emperor, 66, 67, ISO, 
238 

Bamudravaiman, king of Eamarupa, 287, 
238 

Samtil (also called Sai, Samuiya aud Sam- 
ma-nagsi), 89 
Samuiya, 39 

Samvaiavadi-mai^dala, 402 
Bamva-Vijaj'a, 461, 463 
Baiuvedin, Ganga prince, 461 
Samvedya, Ganga prince, 461 
Saiuyogita, daughter of Jayaccaudra, 536, 
641 

Sandana-Vifaya, 400 
Bandhirigrahika, 851, 434 
Sandhivigiahika, 847, 867, 377, 430, 481, 
667 

SandhiMgiahin, 335, 407, 427, 457, 462 
Sandbmgrahiya (Ink a?), 425 
Sandhyakara Nandi, author of Ramacartta, 
258, 337, 346, 664 

Sanjai (Jam), commonly called Badhan, 
40, 46 

Sanga, Town in Nepal, 213 
Bangachok (m Nepal), 228 
Sailgata(?), king of Dra4a, 144 
Sang-ho po-lo (Bimhapnra), 61 
Sanfr, son of Dhamraj Kureja Samma Ban& 
of Tung, 37 

Sanjan giant of Amoghavar^a, 286, 287 
Sanjar (Jam), 41 

Sankanat (also spelt Saknat), 873 , 

Sank.iia, gaiva teacher, x\xvi 
SauLail, 252 

Sankaradeva, king of Nepal (Thakuri of 
Nayakot), 201, 202, 203 
SankaradevT daughter ofsMubana and queen 
of Dcvaraksita, 339, 628, 665 
gankaragauilta (Siva), 121 
gankaiapuia (mod Patan in Kashmir), 121 
gaukaiaiaiman, king of Kashmir, 72, 73, 
75, 117, 118, 119, 124 
^.a-nkha, 456 
Baukalagiama, 341 
Saukbajoti\a1aya.mai;i(}aIa, 440 
Bankbaiaja (see Cbudda), 169 
Sankosb (mod Gadadhar) river, 265 
San Kosi river, 185 
Sanku, town m Nepal, 195 
San-mo-ta-t'a (Samatata), 274 
Santa! Parganas, 303, 304 
Santikara, son of Lalitabbara (Kara king), 
422 

Bantipataka, a village, 256 
/Jantovarda-khaQda, 402 
^ao, 55 

paonanopao, 66 r 
Bapt-Ga^doAi, 185 
Sapt-Kosi', 185 
Barabbapnra kings, 806 , 896 
Bardi, 109 

Ssiiadbvaja, Ganga/king, 462 
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Sarandip, 27 fn 2 
Baikar, 341, 345, 469 
Saroatb, xxxm, 197, 203 
Barnath atone-inacription of Eumaradevi 
(queen of Govindacandra), 29, 839, 628, 
664 

Barnath Btone-inacciption of MnhTpala 1, 
313, 316 

Baiuvaraopa^ala-Pathaka, 616 
Barvadatta, Sandhivigrahtha of g.ilrubbauia, 
434 j 

Barvadbikara (Frime-miniater), 131, 110, 
162 

Bar\adhikaiin, 164 

Baravali of Eal^apavarmnu, MS of, 214 
Barayu, river, 610 
Baaanian 66, 67 

BaBanids, 65 fu 2, 68, 66, 67, 60, 61, 64 
Basanika Eayaatba, 457 
Ba4anka (moon), 451 
Batanka, G-auda king, 273, 311, 111 
Ba4knka-ra]a, (aaiue aa Sasauka) Gauda King, 
444 

Baatii, E F , 214, 33G, 312, 283 
§a$thacandra, military officer of Jayaaiipba 
(king of Kaahmir), 173 
Batananda, author of Bbasvati, 471 
Batapatha Brahmane, 271 
Batavkbanae, xxxiii 
Batdbara inscription, 189 to 1 
Batf-NayakadevI (see Nayakiidevil, 221 
Batrap (of Bipatan), 05, 00, 70 
Satraps of Ujiayinl, xxxiii 
Batrubhauja, successor of Augali (7), 433 
BatrubbaQja, BbaQja king (son of Silubbanju), 
'425, 426, 429, 430, 437 
Battvabadbapratamana, MS of, 212 
Saugata, 290 

Baugata-Farurajaka, 521 
Baulikaa (=Bu%Isj, 138 
Sauianga, Ganga King, 152 
Saurastra, 4 fn 2, 9 ^ 

Bauraqtra-maqidalar wvvii 
Baui! Narayana, 609 
Bavata, Gurjara-Pratlliara chief, 503 
Savatthi (Bravaat!)-iiiandafa, 109 
Scytho-Susanians, 67 

Seated goddess and standing Baja type, coin, 
122 

Beiatan (ancient Sls(au), 38 
Beka-nirde4a FaSjika, MS of, 203 
Semetic, 696 

Sana dynasty of Bengal, 203, 205, 320, 312, 
314) 316, 352ff. , ciironology of, 353-51, 
origin of, 361ff , Gomavainda, 367 , Genea- 
logical table, 386 ; Bibliogiapby, S88ff 
Benapati (a caste name), 190 
Senadbyaksa, 241 ^ i 

Senas, Jama teachers in Oharwar, 355 
Sanaa of Pitbl, 383 ; genealogical table, 387 
Seng-ohi, Chinese traveller, 275 
Seng ha-pu-lo (Simbapura), 333 
Seta, Batbada Kumvara of Bithu, 503 , 

Set Mabet grant of Govindacandra, 521-22, 
631 


I Set Mabet stone inscription of Vidyadbara 
(of the reign of Gabadavala Govindacan- 
I dra), 505, 507, 618, 654 
Betiaip (see Seta), 501 
Seybold, Prof Oh , 75, 76 
Shadipur, 110 
Sbahabadpnr, ^74 
Sbab Alam, 77 fn 2 

Sbaha Mir ( »U) see Babamera, 177, 

156 

Shahansba, 55, fn 2 
Shalnya (Sabi) of Kabul, 62,, 

Shah Qasim Khan, 31 

Sbabpur image inscription of Adityasena, 
171, 102 

Bliaik Ibn Sumar Haja Bal, 30 
Shaikh Hamid Iiodi, 25, 26, 28, fll 
Sbakapur, 32 

Shama-i-Siraj 'Afif, author of Tu’rlWi-i- 
Flnizshalil, 39, 42, 43, 491, 194 
Shams ud Din, 30 

Shams-ud Din Ilyas Shah, Sultan of Bengal, 
490-91 

Shan race (or tube), 219, 266 
Sbapur II, 50 

Shaiql king of Jaunpiir (Hosbang), 497 
8he-kie-lo (Sakala), 117 fn 2 
Sbeigadb etona luecription, 663 
Sbbab-ud-Din, king of Kashmir, 43 
Shikarjong (also spelt Shakar Dzong),227 
Sbikaipur, 1 
Shiraz, 2 
Shuraih, 68 
8hu-to-Io,^ 3 

Sialfcot, city, 1U8 , district, 107 
bidau (ancient Siddhapatha), 108 
Sidhahimba-ViBaya, 434 
Siddha-patha (mod Sidau or Budil), 108 
Siddbisara, a wotk on Astrology by the 
Nepal king Jyotiimalla , MS of, 226, 220 
Sigurodha-Pattafd, 513 
Slliadeva, probably the same as Narasiiiiba 
= Narendrasimha: Nayukot of Thfikurl, 
208 

SIhapuca (m I, ala), 333 
SIhapiir (in Kalinga), 331 
Slbit (Sljaji), Rathsda piiiice of Billiu, 563, 
664 

Sihras I, 3 
Sihras II, 3 

Si]i*itan, 13, 01,65, 66, 67, 68, 09 
Sikaodar, father of Jam Path Khan, 46 
Sikandar, Jam, 40, 41,46 
Sikandar Khan GhazI, 267 
Sikkam (also spelt Sikhim), 185 
Bilabhafija, father of BatrubhaCja, 426, 429 
43G 

Bilabhafija, son of Digbbafija, 428, 436 
Silailat-Dl-DawSrlkb, 10 fn.6, 11 fn.2 
B]labban]a-pa(I,.403 “ 

Silabbit (sculptor), 2^ 

S^ah ibn Aahtam Abfi’a-Sabba, 67 
Bllahars, 172 

Blip!, 312, 323, 329, 351, 340 
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Si]pi-go$tbI, 362 

Bimaramapura (mod. SimrooD), capital of 
Nanjadeva and his sacceasors, 204 fn 4 
Simhala> island of> 688 
Simhaiaja, lord of Lohara and father of 
Didda, 130 

Simliadeva ‘chief of Labdar of Daksinapara’ , 
declares himself king of Kashmir, 177 
Simlianada, 540 

Simhapura (mod Salt Bange), 61, 112 
Simbapura (or Sihapura ; mod Singupuram), 
in Kaliiiga, 332, 333, 334 
Situbaraja, lorG of Lohara, 78 
Simharija, a Dard ruler (?), 122, 122 fn 3 
Bimraon (ancient Simaramapur), 203, 216, 
217, 221 

Sinan ibn Salainab, 2, 7 
Binao ud-DIu Cbatlsar, Sumra Malik, 36, 
Sind, will, xwv, xxxvii, 2 fn 3, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11,12,13, 14,15,16, 17, 
18, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 29, 30, 34, 42 
46, 47, 63, 113, 298, 578, 579, 595 , annual 
revenue of 21, Dynastic Hisloiy, 1-51, 
Genealogical tables, 47 51 , Bibliography 
62-54 

Sind Valley, 110 
Bindan, 10, 13 fn.l, 13 
Bind!, 21 

Bindbu, treasurer of Abbimanyu, 132 
Sindbu (country), 9, 305 
Sindbu (Indus), 2 fn.S, IIC, 119 
biudha-SauiIra, 1 

Sindurapoia, place of residence of Oodaganga, 
464 

Smiadatta, S^ndhioigrahin of Maliabbava- 
gupta II, 407 

Siugaia family, feudatory of the Gabada- 
valas, 324 
Singhapuia, 333 
Binghar, .32 

Singhara grant of Kanabbauja (I), 137 

Birahsila, castle of, 109, 172 
SirasI-Pafia/a, 516 
Sirhmd 57, ''ii 

Sirur stone-inscripfion of Amogbavar;a, 301 
Si^ab (son of Daliir), 7 fn 6, 9 fn 2 
Sisna-devah, vxx 
Sita, image of, 486 

SlladovI, Faramara queen of Narasiiiiba I, 
482 

STstan (also spelt Seistan, Bietan), 4 , origin of 
the name and area indicated by it, 66 fn 1 
s/ Siva (god), 57, 62, 115, 121, 130, 223, 232, 
244, 245, 253, 300, 302, 328,361, 362, 366, 
420,442, 47), 478,495, 553, 562, 563, ten- 
nimed figure of, 363 
Sivadeia, Licchavi king of Nepal, 211 
Bivadeva (II), Liccbayi King of Nepal, 
lather of Jayadeva Faraoakrakama, 188, 
192, 193 

Sivadeva, Tbakuri prii)ce of Nepal (Naya- 
kot Branch), 203, 206 i 

givagupta, Somavamsi of Eosala, .394 , 395, 
396, 397 


gwakara I, Bharsaba (Kara king), 415, 4l6, 
420 

giTankara (=BiTakara II), Kara king 416, 
416 

gtvar&ja, Maharaja, 418 
givaraja, nephew of Mahana (Mathana), 840, 
565 

givaaimha, king of Mitbila of Sugauna dy- 
nasty , patron of Vidyapati, 217 fn.S 
givaavamiD, poet, 116 
BIwi (Bibi, Siboi?), 37 > 

Siwiatan (Bibisthana or Sijistan?), 4, 41, 46 
Biyadoni stone-inacription of Devapala, 672, 
687-88 

Slyaji (see Siha), 664 
BlyaLi, Paramara prince, 689, 694 
Bkandakas, 121 
Skandabliavanavibara, 130 
Slaves, 60 

Smith, Vincent A , xxxit, xxsvi, xxxtiii, 5 
fn 8,606,607 
Bmrti, 365 

Snowy Mountains (Hmdukush), 60 
Soda-mandala, 453 

Sodhiirdeva Gunambodbi, Ealocuii of D F., 
604 

Sodhas, 33 

Bodra (Wazirabad), 89 

Bolanabhania, Bhauja prince; retirei to 
Benares, 433 
Solankl, 37, 563 

Solai Dynasty (Surya-vamSa of Omssa), 497- 
98 

Solkl (=gulkl), 442 

Soma, Ganga king, 452 ^ 

Soma of Faduvanva, 341 
Bomaknla, 205, 397, 399, 409 
Bomapala, chief of Bajapurl, 1C3, 165, 169, 
170 

Bomasambbu, author of i^armakriya-kapda, 
213 

Bomavamsa, >?i5 fn 6, 317, 379 
SomavansI, 398 

Somavam^Is of Kosala (also sometimes called 
Somavauisls of Orissa and Somavamsla of 
Eatak, t e , Cuttack), 393S., 424, 440 41, 
635 

Bomavamsls (of Nepal), 187, 188 
Somalamabadevi, queen of Codaganga, 471 
Bomavarman, king of Gampa, 141 
Somata, daughter of a Gauda Brahman and 
wife of Viraaena, 354 

Bometvara I, Calnkya king of the Deccan 
(capital Kalyana), 203, 251, 331, 356 
Soinebvara, Biabman minister of Devapala, 
291 

Bomebvdradeva, Nayakot Tbakuri of Nepal, 
^ „204 fn 3, 209 

Bomedvara, Kumaridhtraja of Suvarpapift*, 
408, 409, 412 , 

Bomedvaia HE, Bhulokamalla, son of Vikrami- 
ditya VI, 204 

Somedvara, CahamUna king, 63S 
Bomnatb,27, 28fn.2, 66 
Bon, river,, 304, 529 u 
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Bong-Yun, ambassador of the Wei dynasty, 69 
Sonpur grant of Eumara Bome^varadera, 408- 
409, ao 

Bonpur grant of Mahabbavagnpta Jananie- 
jaya, 396-97 

Sonpur grant (l) of Maha4ivagupta Yayati, 
401-02 405 

Sonpur grant (tt) of Matia4i\agupta Yayali, 
403-04 

Sonpur grant of Satrubhafija (c), 425, 4*26 
Sonpur, state of (in Orissa), 396, 401, 405, 
40&, 423, 420, 432, 437 
Sonpur, town in Kashmir, 168 
Sorath, 12 fn,2 
Specbt, 58 

Bphotikavaidya, MS, of, 206 
Sramapas, 197 
Sravastl, 235 
Srayasti-Bbuftti, 303 
Sravastl-Mandala, 404, 406 
Sravasti-Visaya, xxxvii 
Sre^^bin, 408 
Sri, goddess, 515 

Silcandra, Gandra king of E. Bengal, 321, 
322, 334 

Sridhara, a Brahman, 250 
grldharadasa, compiler oi Saduktikainamita, 
849, 376 

Sridharaavamin, 199 
SridbautamSna, merchant, 349 
Srighana (Buddha), 540 
Snhat (8rlhatta=8ylliet), 2()7 
Srikapthacarita, 172 fn 2 
Bnkunuan, 2 stoue-inscriptinns of Bhanu- 
deva 1, 482 

Snkurman, 3 stone-iosoriptious of Ehanu- 
deralll, 490 

Srikurman, 3 stone-inscriptiona of Kdmar- 
nara VII, 473 

Srikurman, 1_ stone inscription of Naia- 
Bimha I, 473 

Srikurman, 12 stone inscriptions of Nara- 
simha II, 484-86 

Srikurman, 13 stone-inscriptions of N.iiasimhj 
in, 488-89 

Snkurman, 4 inscriptions of Narasimha IV, 
495-90 

Snkurman, stone-inscription of Bajaraja III, 
476 

Srilekha, licentious mother of Haiiiaja, 138 
Srinagar, 133, 154 

Srinagara (mod. Srinagar), 101, 108, 100, 
111, 123, 127, 131, 134, 135, 140, 154, 
165, 164, 166, 167, 169, 175 
Srinivasa, alias of Madhavavarman, 445 
Sri-Nagara-hhukti (same as Nagara.bhukti), 
294 

Sripura (mod. Sirpur, Baipur dislrict, C P '» 
393, 394 

Sr^nra kings, 393, 409 
Snvara, chronicle of, mi 
Srivardbana, Kashmirian general, 90 
Srivordhana, Sails prince, 277 
gfdgaata, 624 ’ 

Srong-btsan Sgam*po Tibetan king, 190, 192 


Srotnya, 361 ; miserly like a, 146 
Srntipathaka, 379 

Stambhesvarl (goddess), 426, 432, 436, 437, 
439, 442, 443 

Stem, M A , 63, 75, 78, 118, 137, 193, 276 

Sthdii, 583 

Stbaviia, 198, 299 

Sthalikk.it.i-Vi 4 aya, 289 

Sthanvisvara, xxxiv 

Sthirupala, 314 

Sthiravarman (see Sthitavaiman), 237 
Sthitiirarman (also culled Sthiravuimun and 
Sthitivarman), king of Kapvrupa, 237 
Sthitimalla (see Jaya-Sthitimall.ideva), 221 
Sthitivarman (see Sthitavarman), 237 
St. Petersburg, 202 

SualkticI, in Gauhdti sub-division, Kdmrup, 
25-2 

Sualkuci grant of Batnapuia, 252, 263 
Subhadeva pataka, 413, 415 
Suhhadia, 484 
Subbakana I, 414, 415, 416 
Suhhakaia (II . Subhakara?), 417 
Subhakara Kesarin oi Simba (see Subhakara I), 
415 

Subbasiluvall of Vallubhadeva 116 fn 1 
Subbala (another name ot SuiyamutI), 139 
Snbhutunga, btruda of Krsna II 
SQbbe^vara-pa,tjka, 413 in 2, 421 
Sudttsa, Vedic king, .wx fn 1 
Sudesna, queen of Bab, 271 
Suddboduna, father of Buddha, 296 
Sudra, 3, 6, 0, 116 

Sudraka, ancestor of Yadabpala (of Qaya), 
348 ’ 

Sudraka, hue of, Genealogical Table, 386 
sail, 24 
Su6sm, 24 

Sugandba, queen of Kashmir, 73, 122, 123, 
128 

rugandheba (Siva), 121 
Sugauna Dynasty of Mitbila, 217 fn 3 
Suliadeva, biotber of Simbadeva ; king of 
Kashmir, 177, 179 

Suhala ambass.idoi of the Qabadavala Govin- 
dacandra, 172 fn 2 
Subma, 271, 272 
Suh madeda, 362, 374 

f~STIjjrrBo7o»fftono of SuSkala, 166, 169, Com- 
mander-m-chief of Jayasimha, 170, 171 
Bnkhapala, 89, 91 
Sukharaja, 122 

Sukbararman, rousm of Sankaravarman, 117, 
121 

Suki coins, issued by Nayako^ Tbakuri Siva- 
deva, 207 

Sokru, Pargana in Kashmir, 108 
Sulaiman Hills, 4 ' , 

Sulayman, 8, 10 fn 6, 16, 69 
Suiayman Karrani, Snltan of Bengal, 266 
Shlikas (=9ulklB) 433 

Sulkis (=Sulikas=SaalikaB) of Orissa, 488fl. 
Splkika>m4a-vam4u, 438 
Sultan Mahmud (of Gbazni), 14 
Samar (Sumra ?), 36 
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Sumatra (Island). 293, 291 
Sumras, 28 fn. 3, 29, 30, 31, 31, 33, 3G, 37, 
33, 11. 42 ; Zamindars, 30 , Kajput origin, 
30, 31 ; Hindus, 32 , subdivision ot the 
Paramaras, 31 ; ate flesh of buffaloes and 
COM3, 30 In 3 , sprang from the Arabs ot 
Samira(i'), 31 , date of accessiou of the 
flist Sumia prince, 31 fn.2 
Sunar-ganw (Sonargaon), 383 
Sundaibnn grant of Jjaksmanasena, 378 
Sunna, Pielect of police ot Harsa, 131, 155 
Suliratislhitavainian (Sustliiiavaiiuan), 237 
Suia, maiitri Avantivaiiiian, 111, 115 
Suraiiia, queen of Eajaiaja II, 173 
Sura kings ol W. Bengal, 213 in 1 , 320, 321, 
312, 358, 330, 3B3, Genealogical table, 
385 

SuranadI (Gi'nges), 227 
Suiapalal (nlias ol Vigiahapala I), 279, 297, 
293 

Suiapalall, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
281, 337, 338 

Surapala of KuiavatT, 341, 313 
Surapala, Rastiakula ot Kanau], 533 
Suiapura (mod Huiapoi), 115, 151 
Sum, 110 
Suiastca, 18 
Suiat, 4 

Surat giant of Tiilocanapala, 552 
Suratruna (= Sultan), 217 
Suravarman, 121, 125, 127 
Surendrav all, queen ot Sankaiavaunau, 122 
Surcsvail Tlitha (mod Isabai), 130 
Surma Vallej , 235, 20b 
r^urya (god), 288, 318 
Suija, FraUnidhi of Samgiamadeva, 175 
Suiyamntl (Subhata), daughtei ot Inducandra 
and queen of Ananla, 138, 139, 140, 112, 
113, 111 

Suiya-Siddha,nta, x\M, 471 
Suijaiamsa, 231 

SuiyaiainsI (Ilainataka) Dynasty of BJj.it- 
g,iou, 218 

Surjav.imsis (Liccliavi) of Nepal, 187, 188, 
207 fn 3 

SuBsala, king of Xashmii, 151, 153, 151, 
153, 157, 158, 159, 160, 103, 103, 161, 
165, 166, 167, 168, 170, 173 
Sustlulavaiiii.m, king ot Eainaiup.i (alias 
SrI-AIiganka), 237, 238 
Susthn a ran 11 in (see Supiatisthilavaiiiian), 
237 

Sulargao, a village in Nowgong diatiict, 211 
Bulle], 57, 80, 94, 593 
Suli.ulliai.i, 439, 470, 300, 518, 560 
SuvannakBi.i (Suv,irnakara), 137 
Suvarn.uandi.i, Candra king, 322 
Suviinackv i, son ot Mathana, 340, 505 
Suvarnadvipa (Bamatia), 293, 294. 
Suvwifapura (mod Sonpur, Sonpur .State, 
Orissa), 396, 401, 402, 408, 412 
Suvarnakara, 830, 426, 

Suvarna Eesari, last prince of the Keagri 
dynasty, according to the M&dla-Pahji, 
412 


Suvainaiekba, river, 391 
Suvainavaiiiks, 364. 

Suviala, queen of the Eamartapa king 
Mahcndiavaiman, 237 
Su-Yeh liver, town ol, 60 
Siijodh.ina, 100 

Suyya, a loiindlmg ; became a great engineer ; 
regulated Ibe waters of the Vitusla, 116, 
117 

Siiy.vapura (mod. Sopnr), 117 
SvapaLi, a low caste, 119 . 

SvapakI (Domba woman), 127 
Svapne4vaia, biotber-in-law of Bajaraja II, 
475 

Svapne4vaia-gliatta, on the Satl, 623 
Svamikaiaju, Bastrakuta, of Betul, 557 
Svatgadvaia-tirtba, in Ayodbya, 610 
Svainagiama, a capital of Ballalasena, 364 
Sv.iyamblm (Bialima), 332 
Svajaiiibbu, Gaily a of, 200 
Sjalap.itideva, com of, 76 
Sjamadevi, queen of Sustbitavarman, 237 
gyamaslmba, Karnataka ruler of Bbatgaon, 
218, 222 
Sylliet, 266 

Sylhet alone-inscription of Sultan Fliuz 
Bbab, 267 (A. H, 703) 

Syhain Iidvi (see Ldvi) 

Szechwan, 309 


T 

Tabaqat-i-Akbail, 597 

Tuban, the chief city of the Kabul district 'm 
the time of Istukhri (10th century AD), 
66 fn3 

Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, 36 , 353, 477, 479, 480, 
514, 546 

Taliail, 69 " ® 

Ta-ch’a-shidp (TaksadilS), 61 
Ta^isama-Vijaya, 430 ‘ 

TaghI, 35 fn 3 
Ta-liia, 56 
Tahinds, 13 
Tai, 34 

Xaikas (Tdpkas?), 240, 250, 251 
Tailakampa, 341, 343 

Tailapa III, Cfiliikya ruler of Karnati^ : Bon 
of SomeSvara III 
Tajika (Arab), 9. 178. 251 
Taj uI-Ma’asIr (see Taj ul-Ma’atbIr) 

Taj ul-hla'dllilr, of Hasan Nizami, 642 
Takbt-i-Sulaiman, 167 
Takka-des.i. (land), 73, 119 
Takkana-ladam, 318, 319, 341 
sTas iblla (mod Rawalpindi and Peabawai 
district), 61, 71, 112 

Talang (or Tahngana=TalingSnah<~Telm' 
gana), 492 fn 2 ‘ 

Talclier State, in Orissa, 419, 439 
Tajplier grant of Gayadatunga, 19, 20 
Talcher grant of Banastambha (I), 439 
TSlukdar, Bengali ti^Ie, 551 
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I’diii&clu .Tamaji) CJam), 10, 41, 4J, 41, 1 1, 
45 

'ramitn (Tamlm ibn Zaid nl-‘0tbl), 11 
Tamm tube, 30 
Tamrakaru, 418 

TSmralipti (portions of Midn.ipore and 14- 
Parganas), 274, 34') 

T§na(} (mod Thana, neai Bomb.15), G 
Tapda-butti, 318 
Tandava danuc ol 8i\a, 252 
Taudra (oi Tsdadevi), qnocn of Luksmana- 
seiia;,370 

T'ang Annals, 193 fn 4, 196, 27 1 
Tanka, 44 

Tan.-mo lih.U (Taniialipti), 271 
Tantrins, military caste, 123, 121, 125, 12(>. 
127 

Tantrapala, 580 

Tapii Malla, JIalla oliiel ut Ni'pil, 212 
Tara, goddcas, 302, 316, 540 
TaiS, Agramahial, mothei ol Balapiitiade\a, 
291 

Tara, Agranialual Mahadevl , queen ol 
Hai]aia, 213, 213 

Tiracapdl, lock-insuiplion of Vila) juindia, 
3G‘), 531, 511 

Taiauath, Tibetan Histonau, 1'J7, 278, 280, 
281, 296, ‘315, 317 
Taraori, battle ol, 3bU, 371, 512 
TaTlkb i-Piiislita, 92, 597 
Ta'ilkb-i Piiuzsbalii, 383 
Tablkli-t-Fiiuz'sliabl ol Slum-, 1 Siiij (‘allil), 
43, 191 

Ta’iTkh-i Hind-wa Smd, 3 
T'aIkb-i-Ma‘sumI, 3, 29, 32, 35, 42, 11 
Ta'rlkU-i-Siud, 3 In 3 
Ta'rlkh-i-TaliuT, 30, 32, 31, 13 
TaTikli nl-Kainil ol Ibn iil-Ailitr, 001 
T,iikSii, m firavasti, 255 
Taikhans, a brantbol the AigliQus, 47 In 3 
Tarkhan, Miizi JAm Beg , 47 _ 

Tarkhan, Mlizl Slufiamiuad 'Isa, 47 
Taio-Janpal, 91 fn.l 
TaiojanaiJala (TnlotlJinapala), la 
Tai^pandighi giant ol Lak-'inanasona, 376- 
77 

Taru-Jaypal, faOl, 602 

'rasapaikera giant ol Hanabhauja (Li), 132 

iastSkaTa, 41b 

Tatar! com, 19 

Tatta (also spell Thaltal, 39, 7 In 1 
Tattakara, 415 

Tattanadei! (01 Tyastanadevi), queen of 
Liaksmanaseua , 380 

Tans! river (mod. ToliIJ, 96, 97, 108, 135,136 
Taxes, Khaia] I Jizja, Bit] .ind ‘Usbiii 
(or ‘Asliail), 21 
Tch’e-K’iu (Turkish Tegtii), 59 
Tigin (Turkish), 59 

Tejakantha, Ambassador ol the Kouka^a 
Bilahara Aparaditya, 172 fn.2 
Teiavaraha, Maynra prmce, 437 fn.4 
Tejpur (also spelt Tezpnr), 192 
Tekkali g^ant of Madbyamaraja 111, 447 
Tela-nadf (rivet), 402, 404, 433 


Tolai-iuandal.i, 437 fn.l 
TelatatU-visaya, lol 
Telega dyn.isty of Orissa, l'J8 fn 3 
Telkup, a place in Manbhum, 313 
Temis.ipacottara-PattaId, 525 
Terry & Co 'a grant of Madanapala, 512 
To-tsong, Chinese Emperor, 414, 415 
Tezpnr (sometimes spelt Tejpur), 238, 243, 
260, ‘265 

Tezpnr (also spelt Tejpur) epigraph of Brl- 
Hatisa, riJ 

Tezpnr plates of V.in.imaJa, 238, 241, 24'2, 
245. 24b 

Tezpnr rock insciiption of tb® Eamarupa 
king Harjara, 243-44 
Tb.ikk.in.i., Sahi prince, 78, 132 
Tbakkiya, name of a faiiiilj, 73 
Thal.kttra, 101, 509, .516, .517, -518, 519, 520, 
522, 523, 521, 525, 52b, 527, 531, 536, 537, 
538 , 511, 615 

Tbakinis ol Naj.ikot (in Nepal) ; founded 
by Bbaskaiadava, 200, 202, 203, 20b 
Tlukuria (ol Fa tan m Nepal) lounded by 
Amsuvarman, 187, 180, ‘202, 206 
Thai, 31 
Thana, b 
I Thanes.u, 91 

Thankot inscription (of the time of Jisnu- 
gnpta and Manadeva), 211 
Thar (Indian Dwelt), 2 
Thau, 30, 32, 33, 41, 13 
Tharr, 32 

Th.iiu (see Tibaru), 2bi) 

ThaUa, 33, 33, 31, 35, 39, 10, 11, 17 
Thomas, Edyviid, 5b, 7b 
Thorina-vJ'>av.i> 115 
Tibbal (Tibet), 2b0, 2b'! 

Tibet, wwi, 119. 185, I'll, 193,196, 227, 
2b0, 2bl, 202, 2b3, 274, 327, 374, 477 
Tibet,i.n, b2, 63, 112, 178, 191, 192, 193, 196, 
271 

Tibetan invasion (ol the Ganges Valley), 509 

Tibetan legends, 191 

Tibetan mission (a. 1010 A. D.), 197 

Tibeto-Burman, 187 

Tibelo-Clunese race, 210 

T‘ion-Cii, 50 

Tigei crest of Cola kings, 450 
Tbibara-visaya, 432 

Tiharu (mod Tharn), a race of people, 200 
Tikka, Bamara, IbS 

Tilaka, Commander-in-cbief of Sussala, 104 
Tilakacandra, king of Mehaikul, 321 fn.4' 
Tilang, 487 
Tippeia, 275 
Timur, 46 

Tiiigyadeva, ruler of Kamarupa, 257, 258, 350 
iTippera pl.i.tes ol Hatikaladeva, 383 , 

Tippera grant of Dak^mapasena, 379 
Tippera grant of Lokanatha, 275 
Tlra-bbukti (mod. Tiibut) , 300, 805, 317 
Tirhoot (usually spelt Tirhut), 217 
Tirhnt, 208, 215, 238, 263, 303, 317, 353, 359, 
479, 647 
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TirthaiakariiB, SGI 
TlrtLds, KashmimD, 110 
Tirthika king Karnya, 326 
Tirumal.li inscription of Bajendra Cola, 279, 
318, 319, 321, 323, 40S 
Tista (Tnsrota), 245, 261 
Titarawd image-iDacripliou of Mahipala I, 
314-15 

Tlvararaja, see M.itasiva Tlvaratleva (Srl- 
pura king), 393 
Tod, Colonel, xxxix, xl, 31, 37 
Tohi, river, 108 
Tokhari, 66 fn 4 
Toramana,'"3, 77 
Toiamana-Kamalfl, 77 
Toraraana Kamaluka (Eamalu), 123 
Tomara, 91 
Toaala, 421 
Tosala, 418 
Tosala-visaya, 4 21 

Tosall, 413, 413 416, 424, 449, 450, 456, 461 , 
Tosaiiialdan Pass, 97, 109, 13/, 153, 158 I 
TrailUpanibha., Yuoaroja.Sjilodbhavapiince, I 
447, 447 In 1 i 

Trailokj.icandra, Candra king, 322 . 

Trailokj asiniha, biriido ol llajarideTa, 259 
Transactions of the Vienna Oriental Con- 
gress, 9 fn 3 

Ti.inBOX.ini.v (also spelt Transoxiana), 8, 25, 
58, 60, Gi, 7 9 

Trajod.i4.i-graina-viaaya, 253 
Treta Age, xxxi 

Tribhuv.ina (paU’), Eastrakuta of Banauj, 

553 

Tribbuvana, Commander-in-chi?!, 139 
Tribhuyana, grandson of Didda, 133 
Tribhuvanapala, Yuvaraja of Dhaimapala, 
289, 290, 296 

Tri"arta (mod. Eangra), 107, 118, 140, 141, 
162, 109 

Tiicrami (mod Tregaon), 110 
Trikalinga., 251, 392, 392 fn 1, 397, OO"), 400, 
403, 405, 410, 457, 401 
TriliMlingadbipati, 252 
Tiillaka, a baron of Kashmir, 172 
Tnlocana (pala), 90 

Trilocanapala, Sabi king, 91, 9a, 90, 9/, 98, 
135, 130, 137 

Trilocanapala, Qurjara Pratlhaia king, 2al, 
504, 598, 002, 007, 610 , , . 

Trilokasundari, queen of Vijayabahu of 
Ceylon, 334 

Triphall, tuiiira sasana, 400 
Tripuresa (mod Tirphar), 117 
Tripiirl, 327, 330, 393, 395, 396, 401, 406,50a, 
530 

Tripurl Kal.icuri, 317 
TribJnkup.Lti, title, 608 
Ttisroia (Tista), 245, 245 fn.l, 201 
Ttidula (trident), 243, 466, 681 
T'laul-Ganga, nver, 228 
Triveni (Allahabad), 368 . 

Tnyeiil (in Bengal), 362, 376 

Trivem-nadi (U. P ), 625 

Tsao-kut-’a (same as Tsu-kn-cha), 01 In.l 


Tsaukuta (Arachosia), 61< 

Teu-Ku-cha (Jaguda ?), 61 
Tnghlaq (emperor Muhammad), 35, 43 
Tughlaq (Jam), 40 41 
Ttighluqs, xxxu 
Tnghluq Shah (1388 A D ), 44 
Tughril, (Mughith ud Din), 383 
Tnghril Tughan Khan (Ikhtiyar ud-DIn, Yuz- 
Bak),'480. 481“' 

Tnghril Tughan Khan (Tzzue-DIn), 481 
Tuhfat ul-Kiram, 3, 4 fn 4, 5,31, 31, 35 
Tukhdriatan, 13, 112 ^ 

Tnlumva-Khanda, 4110 
Tulapnrnsa gift, 255, 510 
Tnllasidga-Visayn, 436 
Tnmmana, 395, 470, 478 
Tung, place of residence of Bana Sanli , 37 
Tonga, a Ehasa from Pninotsa , becomes 
lover of Didda , becomes SarvadhiLarl, 95, 
90, 97, 134, 136 

Tonga of Samala (a Damara), 175 
Tnngadeva, Bastrakuta king, 304 
Tunga-Dharmavaloka, Biislrakuta prince, 

304 

Tunga-vamsa (a branch of the Klia4as V), 
419ff. 

Tnnkeia-Visaya, 420 
Turan, 20 
Turfan, 00 
Tuinmana, 470, 478 

Turk, xxxviii, xxxix, xl, 20, 24, 41, 00, 01, 
62, 04, 88, 90, 178, 260, 261, 202, ,309, 
370, 371, 372, 373, 595, 590, Westein, 59 , 
Northern, 64 
Turki-Sahis, 71, 72 
Tarkiab, 00, 71, 79, 89, 511, 547 
Turkiah countenance, 200 ■> 

Turkish dynasty of Ghazni, 25 
Turkish invaders, 251 
Turkish rulers, 55 
Turkish tent, 69 
Turkistan, 22, 64, 200 ’ * 

Turuska, 73, 74, 90, 105, 105, 173, 170, 178, 
211 ' 

Turufka-dsnda, tax, 211, 500 
Turuska girls, 110 
Turvasu, mythical king, 451 
Tyagasimba, king ol KamarCipa, 230, 241, 
212, 217, 218, 252 


‘Ubayd Dllah ibn Abi Bakrah , 07, 08 
Dbbaya-Ehiujala, 435 
Ubhaya-Khanjali, 426, 432-430 
Ubhaya-Khaujali-mandala, 430 
Ubbaya-Khiiijani (li?), 437 
Ucoala, king of Kashmir, 161, 153, 151, 155, 
166, 167, 168, 159, 160, 161 
TJccava Naga, Mahak^apatalaka of Mahadiva- 
gnpta, 401 

Uccbala, 341, 343 fn.4 

Uch, 29, 36 a 
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Udabhaivla (mod Und), 73, 113 
Ddablicindapura, 73, 74, 78, 80, 123 
Ddayadeva, king of Nepal, 103, 10b 
Udayaditya, Faramara king, 33G 
Udayakarna, ahas Nibbankasimha, king of 
K.lmarupa, 330, 2()0, 300 
Udayamana, 340 
ndayana, ‘ Sripura king,' 303 
Ddayanadeva, relative of Eincana , king of 
Kashmir, marries KotadevI, 170 
Ddayaraja, Pielect tor the overthrow of 
divine images, appointed by Harsa, 
150 

Udayavaraha, Mayuia prince, 137 In 4 
Ddayin, wariior, 330 
Uddaka, queen of Nayapala, 335 
Uddandapuia (mod Bihar), 303, 301 
Uddandapura image inscription of Narayaiia- 
pala, 301 

Uditavaiaha, Mayuia prince, 437 to 1 
Uddyota Kesaiin, 408, 100, 110, 411, 413 
Ddra, 110, 113 

Ugbanaterahottara-patta/d, 017 
Ugrataia, 510 
ITjjain, 01, 507 

U]jayinl, 580, 580, 587, 500, 504 
Djhiyal, paigana, 343 

Ukha Mandir atone-inscription of Mabipala 
n, 574 

Ulo-Ehaiida, 411 
Ulugh Khiln (prince), 187 
Um.iir ibn Alimar, b(i 
Umaiyads (see Uniayyads), (lO 
Umapati, poet , composed the Bhiivancsvaia 
inscription of Nisiuiha, 181 
Imapati (see Umapatidhaia), 375 
DraSnatidh iia. author ol the IJeopara prabss- 
ti of Vijayasona ‘338 , 360, 301, 303 
’ Umar, Sumra prince, 33 
'Umai (Caliph), 0 

’Umar and al-Nas^ qoin of, 13, fn 3 
'Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘AaIz (Caliph), 8 
'Umarkot, named allei ‘Umar Suijira, 31 
'Umais (subdivision of the Paiaiiiaias), 31 
’Umar Sumra, Siimra prince, loundcd 
‘Umarkot, 31 
Umara-Siimra, 31 

Umavarman, Varmaii king of Simbapuia, 
331 

‘Umayya, Caliphs of the house of, 23 
Umbarala-Palfafd, 527 
Ummayids (see Ummayyads), 18 fn 2 
Umadian (or Amardan), capital of Jainagar, 
401 In, 4 

Una grants of Balavarman and Avani- 
varman, xxwii 

Unar, Samma , settled in Sind from Cutcb 
kills Armll the last Sumra, 34, 40 
Und, 01, 71, 80 
Unavisa-PottafS, 537 
Undikav&tika grant of ^bhimanyu, 555 
‘Unitarians of Multan and Hindustan,’ 36 
United Provinces (of Agra and Oudh), 
XXXV, xxxvii, xxxviii, 506, 185 • 

Unmatta-^anti, king of Kashmir, 127, 129 


Unmatta-Simha or Kesarin), Oiissa king, 
417, 418, 420, 421 
U. P. (of Agra and Oudh), 275 
Upendra (Visnu), 246 

Ura4a (mod. Hazara), district, 75, 109, 112, 
110, 123, 141, 144, 145 
UrvasI, wife of the Pururavas, 332 
Usamah, children of, 28 
(Isamah ibn Lawlibn Ghalib, 14 
‘Dsharl (also spelt ’Asbarl), 21 
Uskur (ancient Huskapura), 124 
Utakbanda (mod Und), 61 
‘Dtbt, author of Kitab-i-Xamlnl, 25, 26, 2? 
fn. 2 82. 84, 85, 86, 87, 88. -eOl, 92, 93, 
97. 08, 137, 597, 599, faOO, 601, 602, 607, 
608 

‘Uthmau (Caliph), fa 

Utkarsa, son of Kala4a: becomes king of 
Lohara, 142, 144 , king of Kashmir, 146, 
147, 152 

Utkala, 291, 341, 345, 392 fn.l, 405, 422 , 460, 
464, 478,479 
Utkala-de4a, 622, 531 
Utkala-Visaya, 483, 484 
Utkoca (bribe), 534 
U-to-kia-han-ch'a (Utakbanda), 61 
Utpalas, 74, 75, 76, 77, 113, 114, 117 
Utpala, companion of Bamara Tikka, 168 
Utbman (Caliph), 66 
Uttamaraja, rnlef of Eaa(bavata, 144 
Uttara (mod. Uttar), 109 
Uttara-Kbamla, 437, 428, 434 
Uttara-Khanda Kalabbo, 495 
Uttara-Kosala, 508, 510 
Uttara-Lata, 319 
Uttariipatha, xxxv, 295 
Uttara-Radba, 333 

Uttara-Badba-tnam/afn, 320 fn.l, 367 
Utcara-Tosali, 413, 415 
Uttaravalli-Pijojfa, 409 
Uttira-ladam, 318 
Uzain, 9 


y 

Vagadi, 342. 3C4 

Yagisvara Klrti, contemporary of Atida, 197 
Yagisvarl (goddess), 306 
Yaidamba family, 454, 457 fn 1 
Yaidya, 325, 328 

Vaidyadeva, minister of Kumarapala, Fala 
king of Bengal and Bibar and king of 
Kamarupa, 25fa, 257, 258, 347, 350 
Vaikuntha, 513, 515 
Vairagarh (0 P ), 631 
Vaiball (mod. Basarb), 210 
Vaisnava, 117, 484 . „ 

''Vaidya, caste, 550, 561 
VajBsaneyaka Brahman, 252, 253 
Vajaimbacchasa^-Pattala,’ 637 » 

Vaji-vaidya, 325 • 

Vajradaman, Kaccbapogbata prince, 694 
Yayradatta, king of Kamarupa, 237, 239, 
244, 246, 252, 254 
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Vajradeva, Indian savant, 197 
iVajrabasta I, Gangs prince of Kalioga, 452, 
453 

Yajiabasta H, Gabga king of KaliAga, 453 
.Yajrahasta III (sometimes designated Yajra 
hasta I), 451, 455, 456 

Yajiabasla lY, Gauga king of Kaliiiga, 453 
.Yajrahasta (V), Ganga king of Kaliuga, 419, 
153, 451, 455, 45b, 157, 158, 159, 101 
Vajiilsana (Buddha), 295 
Vajiavaiman, Varuian chief, 332, 333 
Yakalakas, iwiil, 

iVakpala, Jonngei brothel of Dhaiiiiap51.-i, 
‘268, 291,'J.I7, 299 
Y’akpatiraja, poet, 27b 
Takpatiiaja, Pararaara king, 591 
Vakianghii (Samgrama dev a), 129 
Yalanra-Paf<a!o, 52b 

Yalabhl, \..\v , 10 , its destruction, 10 fn 2 
V(B)alavarma, chief ol VyaghratalT- 
maniiala, 291 

Vallabhadova, aulhoi of SublidsildDalt, 116 
fnl 

yallabhadev.i (also called &iI-V,illabha), 
king of Kamaiupa, 2511, 2b0, 353, 3(i8 
.Vallahharaja, Chhikoia king of Pltlil, 339, 
528 

Yallahhaiaja, biriida of the Basliakfitus of 
the Deccan (Manjakhela), 577 
\ allaiiiandahi, 9 In, 2 

Vallapuia (mod Ballav.ii); situnird in the 
lovvci hill'j to the cast of Jaiiiiiiti, 107, 
111, 111, 102, 107, 172 
A'almiki, 319 

Vauiadeva, king of Kepal ('lhakuii of 
Patan), 2il2 
Yamaiasi, 311 
Vaiiikanai-Pot(«ld, 511 
5 amakesvauniala-lippaiia, MS ot, 219 
Yaiiiana, oCOccr of Ealasa, 111 
Vaiiiaua, roguish oon of Jisnn, 130 
Yamandapali (Bamra?), 107, 107 fn 1 
Vainsadhaia, river, 157, 137 fn 2 
l'am&apotaka-5/toga, 592 
Vamsavalis (ot Nepal), 18b, 187, 168, 189, 
193, 191, 195, 19b, 198, 201), 201. 202, 
203, 207, 208, 20'), 211, 213, 211, 313. 
21b, 318, 219, 222 
Vainsavallb (of Assam), 205 
Vapadeva ( = Vamadevti?) son of bhunatlia 
Sii-Yasodeva, 202 

Vanamala, king of Eamarupa, 236, 239, 211, 
312, 213, 244, 213, 21b, 217, 248 
Viinapati, coiomander-in-thicl of llajaraja 1, 
15',), 1()0 

A’anga, 227, 271, 272, 277, 280, 301, 320, 333, 
335, 35t), 301, 379, 381, 102, 405 
Vangaju-Brahman, 382 
Vangala-desa, 318, 319, 321, 321 
Vangapati (Palas), 272, 286 
Vaiigavan grant of Govindacandra, 527 
Yapik, 346, 426, 437, 443 
Yapika-kula, 304 , 

Vindhyas, 291 
.Vaujulvaka, 129, 430, 430 


Fai&iapuka, king 


of 


Vantideva, son of 
Kashmir, 174 
Yantipor, 115 

Yappaghosavata inscription of Jajanaga, 
273 

Vapyata (Bappata?), father of GopSla I, 282, 
283 

Vairocana Pandita, teacher at Tikiaiuabila 
vihira, 197 

Varada-khanda-visaya, 41b 
Variiba, a title of the Eamaiupa lulcrBstna- 
j pala, 253 i 

V,irahaksetra, in Kashmir, 131 
Varahaiiiiila (mod Baramnla), lo9, 118 
' Y.aiaha-vait.ini, 458, 458 fn 1, 402, 465 
I Varamtol (neai Katmandu) inscription of, 207 
I A^arana (banks of river Gomal and Baumi 
I district), bl 

Vaiana, nvor, 509 fn 5, 511 
j A'aianasI, 314, 510, 517, 518, 31'l, 521, 523, 

I 523, 524, 525, 52b, 527, 529, 532, 336, 537, 

• 538. 540 

I A'aianasl-Kat.vka (also spelt A aiauasi- 
Kataka), 491 fn 4, 496 
A'aranasl-visaya, 57'.>, 581, 061 
A'aidhainaua (VVadhwan in Kathiawar), 285, 
583 

Vardham."ina-b/iMliii, 320 tn.l, 307, 379 
I A'ardhana, iinpiisoned by Aijaj.iscna, 039, 
i 301 

1 A'aredya (V.ircudi.i ?), 377 
I A'arcudia, 291 in 1, 302, 304 
A’aiendrii-mandala, 120 
I Yaieiidii, 235. 237 , 269. 305 , 337 , 310, 347, 

' 358, 303, 378, 13b, 480 

I Vdrgulila, 131 

Yarmanb, of Eabl Bengal , their insiriptiona. 
' 23b, 320, 3315, 311,313, Genealogical 

I tables, 386 

Variiamana, rulei of Magadlia, 349 
A'aimabiv.i, 6aivs ascetic ol An.iliilapatak.i , 
553 

A^arnasram i 288, 415 
A^arnata 129 

A'artula (see Bhartula), 141, 162 
^ A'^arupa, 291 

I A'Ssanta-dcvI, queen of Govindacandra, 532 
A'asantalekhS, queen ot Harsa, 100, 155 
Yasantapala, younger brother of Stbirapala, 
314 

Vaaistha, Sage ; protects Ylrabhadra, ances- 
tor of the Bhafijas, 437 
A'aBistbB(?)ghalta on the Jumna, 534 
V&stavya (Kayastha) family, 51b, 518, 541 
tv/' Bsudeva, Ivusana king, 5b, 02 
A'^asudeva (god), 325, 599, 621 
' ’'vasudeva-Khanda-A^isaya, 430 
Vasudbara, 528 
‘ ySsuki, Naga, l'3b 
VaBumati (Earth), 246 
Vasumati (*•), queen of Bayandeva, 259 
Vasn, N N , 382 
YatSpi, xxxiv 
A^'afa-Tskaml, goddess, 586 
A'atika, of land, 485 
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Vitasta, 176 
Vateba (Siva), 328 

Vatsa Ii Gurjaia-Fratilliara ptiuce, 677, 6')1 
Vatsall, Gurjara-Fratlbara prince (7), a'll, 
602 

Vatita, kingdom, nwii 

VatsarSja, Gurjara-Fralllijia, king of Avanti, 
285, 280, 287 

Vatadasj, idtlier of Siidharadlba, 575 

Vavana fatiala, 309 

Vayiragah (Waiiagarh), 170 fn 3 

VaAr, 02, Ul, 72 

Vedas, 271, 295, 330, 337 

Vedesvaia-ghalld (Benares), 521 

Velavtila{‘>), named Jayasiiiiha, 122 

Velavitta, Mandalesa of Yaoaskara, 128 

Veftgi. 400, 487 

A’eftgi-nadu, 430 

Veraval insciiption (V S 1112), 305 
Venus, 88 
Vepuia-Vi'-aya, 137 
Vibhramriita, 00 
Viutravirya, prince, 110 , 111 
Vidagdharaja, liaslrakuta of Haatakundi, 
500 

Vidarbh.i (m Assam), 201 
Viddaalh.i, dc faUo riiloi ot DaraiKIo-a, 
172 

1 idaha, 272 
Videhas, '271 

Vidyadbara, auUior ol BJkai ill, l8l fii I 
Viilyailbara, Uabi, Uaid iiiloi, lol lii 1 
Aid)adbaia, C.iudella kui,', 003, bOl, 007, 
608 

Vidyadbara, Candella king, 3ol 
1 idyadbaiabbaujadeTa, Amoghakalasa (Bbauja 
kiug), 425, 128 

Yulyadbarabbarija, ouo of gilabban a, 
130 

Vidyapati, poel, lived in the court ol Sna- 
Biiiilia, 217 In 3 ^ y 
\ idyapatl (see Bilhan.i), 7, 11, 117 
3 idyavali ot Agbora, ilS of, 212 j, 
Yigo-gad, 32 

A’lgraiiapala, Baslrakfila of Eanaiij, oj I 
Vigrahapala (1), iiltas Surapala (1), 27'l, 2'I7, 
208, 2')>J, 300, 303, 330 

Vigrabapala 11, PaU king of Bengal and 
Biliai, 279, 280, 307, 308, 30'1, 310. 312, 
313, 329 

Vigrabapala III, Pala king ot Bengal and 
Bihar, ‘257, 281, 327, 328, 32'), 330, 3)3. 
337, 317, 318, 505 

Vigrabaiaja, Calijiuana of Bakaiiibb.irl, 
503 

ligrabaiajQ, balf-brolliei ul dayasimba, 
172 

Vigraliaidja, Lobara prince, nephew ol Bidda, 
131, 135, 138 

Vigrahastambha, king ol Eamarupa, 239, 
241,262 

VMra, 62, 63, 133, 198, 199, 201, 207, 236, 
295, 303, 325, 528 

Vijabror, 143, 177 , 

lijaya (-&rjuna), 580 


Vijaya, king of EiimarGpa, 281), 217 
Vijayababo, king of Ceylon, 

Vijayacandra, Gabadatala king eslMl 
Vi]ayapala), 214, W), 532, 541, 

530 

V’ljayaditya, Eastern Cajnlsya Sfit* 

V]]ayakamadcva, Xayak'it lliialiiuo, 2*) 
Vi]ayakarna, Kai^aka, 545, 517) 

Vijayikaetra, 107,170 

\ ijayainalla, atep'brrAkcr II Mv 

117, 148, 119 

Vijayamalla, Eumar'i, sun of Har^aimtiilllUi, 
228 


Vijayanagara, 491 

Vijayapaladeva, Qiirjara.-Fretilii3ta prinnx, 
83 fn 2, 592, 393 , 398, Off) 

Vijayapura, capital of Lakfmana:,e]ia, 351, 
374, 375 

Vijayaraja of Kidrabala, 311, 311, 334) 

Vijaya Kaya (same as Beejy Hay anl Bi;ay 
Hay), 87 in 3 

Vijavasena, Sena king ot Bengal, 205, 256, 
258, jyi, 260, 320, 321, 311, 115, 310, 353, 
334, 358, 359, 300, 362, 30-3, 301, 175, 379, 
511, 030 

A ijayesvara (mod Vijabror) tlitba, 113,166, 
176 

Vijeh-kot, 32 
\ ijS.lnin, 403, 101, 107 
likiamadeva, king of Xepal, 193 
Vikiamadily.i (bmula of O.'iiigeyndeva), 501 
Vikram.lditya, binidtt ol MuUiin'iHih Ealaha* 
slaiubba, 138, llo, 413 

\ ikiamaditya VI, Caliikya king of K.tlyipa, 
20), 2114, 230, 231, 331, 350 
A ikiauiaiikadc\.i.caiiU of Bilhana, 139, 111, 
231 

VikramapuiB, 322, 333, 331, 337, 338, 303, 
351, lOfi, 375, 377, 378 

A'ikram.ipura-bhSga (of A^aug.i), 37'), 380, 
381 


A ikramnrjunB-vi].iya (or Pampa-Blurata), 
of I’ampa, 580 

\ ikiamar.lja, ruler of B.'iIa-ValubliT, 141, 142 
A ikram.irka, Capa prinee, 583 
\ ikramasena, Haiputra of Nopal, 188 fn 3 
A’lkramasila, monastery of; built by Dbar- 
mapala, 197, 198, 288, 306, 326 
A'lkramasila-devu-viliaia, 300 
A'^ikramasiinha, Kaechapagbata pnnoe, 001 
Vijuanavatl, queen of Mahi-Bliutavarinan, 
237 


A^ilisadovT, burn princess and qui en of A'lja- 
yasena , mother of BalJalaseiia, 321, 358, 
363, 367 

A ildCflbaputa, on the BbagIrathI, 312 
Vjmaladltya, Eastern Calukya, -130 
A'lnayaditya, Gauga king of Kaliuga,,4;53 
LVinayakapala I {ahas Mabipala T), Gurjara- 
' Fratlhara emperor, 572,571, 674, 575, 576, 
581. 582, 584. 585. 590 > 

Vmayakapala (II, Gar jara-Pratibara prince?) , 
xxxTU, 673, 674, 590, <692, 698 
VinajiamahadevI, A^aidumba queen of JECamar- 
pava V, 454 
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Vindhyaa. 10, 73, 27C, 277, 287, 290 
VindhyesvaTa, title of the Saila grlvardhan.i, 
277 

Vinitapura (mod Binlsa in Sonpur State, 
Oiissa), dOl, 402, 403 
Yira, enemy of Vijayaaena (Virguna), 258, 
359, 301 

Vlrabaim, ting of Kimarupa, 246 
Vlrabhauia I, 431, 433 

Virabhauja II, Yimaraia of Jayabhafi’a, 
435 

Virabh.idia, ancestor of the Bhafijas, 427, 434 
Vlra-Bhanudeva (see Bbaiiudeaa I), 182 
Viradalt.i. Mijasaueyaka Brahman, 232 
Viraguna, ruler of Kofalavl, 341 
Vlra-Rajendra, Cola King, 18(1 
VTianaka, 119 

Ylrasena, ancestor of the Henas, 354, 355, 
362, 37b 

Vlrasiiiiha, Gauga king, 432 
YirasrI, queen of Jaiavarman and probably 
daughter of Tjak^tni-Karna, 23ii, 332, 334, 
315 

Virata (Beiai), 319 
Yirooana, Gauga King, 131, 452 
Yisala, bouse for the habitation of Biabinans 
andcous, 176 

Ylsaladeva, CaUamana of Sakambhari, 533 
Visoka, river, 167 

Vi^aija, xwvii, 247, 232, 230, 289,294, 299, 
300, 312,318, 319, 316, 351, 303. 426, 427, 
428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 434, 433, 130, 441, 
W2, 444, 143, 44'i, 440, 453, 450. 437, 
458,439. 461, 463, <iG6, 483, 484, 490, 
49(1, .324, 579, 381, 581,609 • 
Yibikhadatt.i, \\\v 
I ibvamitra, jotra of, 237 
^Yisnn (god), 6 tn , 78, 113, 133,131, 1(>6, ‘285, 
^ 288, 3il2, 325 , 387, 483, 493, 558, 591 

.Visnn, a S.iiva teacher, 476 
Y Yisnu-cakra, 331 
^Visnudharma, MS of, 200 
../''Yisnupada lemple, Gaya, 239 
,,iYisiiu Puiana, 235 
Yisti, 193 

Visvarupa, nrpa of G,iy,"i (?), 348 
Yisvarupasena, Sena prince of Efiig.il, 354, 
365, 367, 308, 370, 379, 380, 381, 382 
Yisvesvara-ksetra (Ka4l), 308 
Yitasta (Jhelum), 97, 107, 108, 109, HI, 113, 
110, 117, 118, 125, 133, 167, 177 
I itola river, near Pan'iotsa, 165 
Yizagapatam, .3 grants of Anantavarma 
Coilaganga, 449, 451, 454, 459, 460, 461-62, 
463, 160-67 
Yodi-Yisaya, 431 

Vodamayut.! (mod, Budaun), town, 352. 552 
fn.5,,553 
I'ogel, Di , 111 

Vrbadvata, ancestral home of Sandhyakara 
Nandi, 349 • ‘ 

VlBabha5aiikara-n &a, 367, 377 
Vrsadhvaja, Ganga king, 452 
Vubhyudaya Visaya, 415 • 

Yuppadeva, king of Kashmir, 174 


C 

Vyaghra-nadI (mod. Bagh river), 437, 137 fn. 
Vyaghratati (-mandala ?), 377 
Vyaghratatl-moBdofa (VagadI?), 289, 291 


W 

Wadhwan, in Kathiawar, 285 
Wageh-Kot, 32 fn 3 
Waihand, town of, 80 
Wahmd (Und) river, (Indus), 92 
Wairagarh (in OP), 470 
Waki, 00 

Wakla, chief of SiwI, 37 

WoiJ, 37 fn 2, 67, 68, 68 fn 1, 79 

Walld (Caliph), 09 

Walth (compact), 66 

Wamund (= Wahmd), river, 92 fn 1 

Wang Hinen-t’se, Chinese envoy, 238 

Warn grant of Govinda III, 280 

Wariah, 37 

Wazirabad, 89 

Wei Dynasty, 58 

Weil Gustav, 13 fn 2 

Wei-lio, 50 

Wright, D., 180, 206, 208, 213, 316, 218, 322 

Winder, W , 259 

Wu-Cha (Udra), 411, 415 

Wular Lake, 110, IIC 

Wu-t’u (=Uara), 413 


Y 

Yadava Jaitugi, 201 
Yadavas of Bingbapurc, 333 
Yadu, mythical king, 332 
Yabvaka, poet, 170 
Yajnopavltas, 130 
Yajuasena, 190 

Ya]BayatI, ^ueen of Ganaputi, 237 
YajurvedI Brahman, 247, 251 
Ydksadhara (mod Dyaragul), 1 L7 
Yaksamalla, king, of Nepal, ‘223, 22(i, 227, 
228 

Yaksapala, according to Tar.iuritlia, a son of 
Ram.ipala, 347 

Y'aksapala, of a Gaya inscription, 318 
Yamagartta-mondala, 419, 420 
Yaminl Dynasty of Ghazni and Lahore, 25, 
26, 29. 33 fn 2, 72. 78, 84. 90, 98, 135, 
324, 642, 654, 596, 530, 542, 5%, 597, 007, 
Yam.n ud-Daulah [Maljmud of Gbazm), 004, 
605, 007 

Yamuna (in U P.), zxxvi, 112, 276, 287, 
306, 513, 680, 581 
Yamuna (in Bengal), 302, 375 
Ya'qubl, 66 fn.3 

nub ibn Layth al-^affar, 14, 61, 70, 79 
aub Bh&b (Chakk Dynasty), 180 
u.rkbaD, river, 107 

Yatobhafija Jagadekamalla (son of BSya- 
bhafi]a), 431 * 
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?a^<iili-£arna, Kakcuri king of Tiiparl, 506, 
519, 630, 535 

Tasahpala, Garjara-Fratlbara, prince, 504, 
009. 610 
Yasin, 73 

Yasaskara, king oC Kasbiuir, 128 
Yaaobblta, gailodbbava king, 444, 415, 416 
Yadodeva (=Grags-pa-nitha-yas 2(W fn 1 
Y'asodeva, Bhunatha, fatbei, ol \'anade\a 
(=Yamadeva?), 202 
YasodevI, queen of Hemantaaena, 358 
Y'a4odbara, Brabmau Commander-in-Cbief 
of a.bbiman;u, 78, 132 

Ya4odhaiman {Janendra of Mandaaor, 532- 
33 A D ), 59 

Yasovarman, Candella King, 307, 502 573, 
582 

YaSovarman, ruler of Kanau], 270, 277, 2b7, 
509 

Yasovigraba, ancestor of the Gabadaralas, 
500, 530, 531, 536 
Yatra, 190, 202 

Y'auvausfail, daughter of liaksml-Earna, 
queen of Vigrabapala ITT, 330, 335 
Y'ava-bhumi (Java), 293 

Yavana iGreeka), xvxiii; (Muslims) 173, 2S5; 

382. 478, 479, 480, 481 fn 3 
Y'ayati, mythical king, 332, 451 
Yayati, see Mabasivagnpta (Soinavaiual of 
Kosala), 394, 410 

Yayatinagara, 404,464 fn 2, 400, 407 
Yazid ibn Ziyad, 07 
Ye-tba (Bpbthalites), 69 
Y'ogadeva, Saewa of Vigrabapala III, 967, 
347 

Yogasvamin, god, 683 
Yoginl Tantra, 230 
Vejarta, 110, 235 


Ynan Chwang, Chinese pilgrim, zxzviii, 
1, 3. 5fn 5. 00, 61, 71 112, 119 fn 2. 

187, 190, 236, 240, 274, 333, 413 
Yuddbasura (see Nandaraja), 557 
Yueh-Chi (also spelt Y’ue-ci) 58, 59, 61, 63; 

Great, 56, 58 ; Inttle, 58, 02 
YuddlinjiiTa, a tale in Purusapariks5, 205 
fn.l 

Yudhisthira, Pfindava king, 298 
Yung-lo, Chinese emperor, 219 
Y'nnnan, 309 

Yupa inscription of king Miilavaiman, from 
Koete (l^rneo), 293 fn 3 
Yiivaraja, 117, 117 fn 4, 207, 214, 225, 244, 
289, 290. 294, 296, 495, 41", 523, 632, 533, 
534 

Y'uvarajadeva II, Ealacuri of C P (Tripuri), 
595 


Z 

Zabnl (alao called Zabuhstan), Oil 
Zabulistln (alao called Zabul), 59, 00, 00, 
67, 09, 79 ; the area indicated, 6li fn 
Zambaur, 8 fn 6 
Zara Dake, 05 
Zaran], 05 (ili, 07, 70 
Zayd ibn ‘Abd Ullah, 07 
Zirat, 78 

Ziyad, Governbr of ‘Iraq, 7, 07 
Zlya ud-Din BaranI (Historian), 487 
ZojI-Da, pass, 110, 178 
Znbnir, 07 

Zunbil (see Batbll), 06 

Znr (also, written az-Znr) mountJm of 66 ; 

image of, 71 
Zut(s, 12 






CORRIGENDA 

p 

1.1* 

7 from foot : for Mukaddaal 

• 

read Muqaddas! 

p 

3, fn, 

. 4 for Poatands 

,, Postans. ^ 

p 

7, 1 

9 , , ZI;ad 

„ Ziyad. 

p. 

8, 1. 

17 „ Sulayman 

,, Sulayman 

p. 

9. 1 

16 „ Avani Jaaa4raya 

,, Avanijanairays 

p. 

9, fn 

2 ,, can Bailaman be . ' 

„ that Bailaman may be . 

p 

13, , 

, 5 ,, Nasar 

„ Nasr 

p 

11, 1 

15 ,, a Quraiaite, and the 

„ a Quraishite, and of tHb . 

p 

14, fn 

2 ,, Dhalib 

,, Dhahab 

p 

li, . 

, 3 „ AlcSiim 

,, Aqdlim. 

p 

23, 1, 

14 ,, appears 

,. appear 

p 

26, 1 

6 from foot for Malabida 

,, Mulabida. 

p 

2fi. fn. 4 

f > 

p 

30, 1 

3 (and pages following) for Mir Ma'sumI 

,, Mir Ma'^um. 

p 

43, 1 

5 for Mahmud 

,, Muhammad 

p 

47. 1 

10 ,, 1581 A D. 

„ 1511 A 1'. 

p 

49. 1. 8-10 after (16), read (I5a) Muaa i Tahia 217 A H (832) , /or ‘Amran i. Muaa 



217 A H (832 A D ) read ‘Amran i 

Musa 2^ A H (8 16 A D ) 

p 

49, 1 

6 from foot for 332 to 366 A H =942-976 

read c 332 to 349 A.H =c. 943 to 



960 A D 


p 

56. 1 

4 for Hehistura 

read Behistun (Babistan). 

p 

57, 1 

10 ,, the Siva 

,, pod Siva • 

p 

68, 1 

1 ,, S'iliantieSlns 

„ Sdhdrtueahis. 

p. 

61, 1. 

19 ,, Epthshtes 

,, •Ephthahtea. 

p 

«|32, 1 

1 ,, the Siva 

„ god Siva 

p 

bi, 1. 

11 ,, Turks were 

,, Turks who were. 

p 

61, 1 

14 ,, they succeeded 

„ it Bujceeded. 

p 

65, 1 

4 ,, Ibn 

„ ibn 1 

p 

66, 1 

5 ,, numbers 

,, number j 

p 

87, 1 

19 West bank 

„ left bank ^ 

p 

111, 1 

6 ,, Parbal 

,, Marbal. J 

p 

113, 1 

21 „ AJ3 856-36 

„ A D 855-66—883 1 

p 

118, I 

18 ,, D.irbavabhisara 

,, Darvabhisara. 

p 

121, 1 

2 ,, serious tj\jtion 

,, serious form of taxation. 

p 

127, 1 

3 ,, 8vapak! 

,, Svapakl. 

p 

127, 1 

25 ,, of Ills cruel 

„ at bis cruel 

p 

130, 11 

3-4 ,, Pai vale4var,v 

„ Parvagiiptedvara 

p 

133, 1 

8 from foot far TosI 

, , Taus! 

p 

134, 1 

17 for Advantipura 

„ Avantipura 

p 

ISO, I 

1, place ‘and’ before ‘Allesvara ’ 


p 

188, 1 

6 for marks 

,, mark 


1 ‘3, 1. 

11 ,, Bal pa dan 

,, Bal-pa can. 

p 

208, 1 

4 „ year 261 (1141 A D) 

,, year 254 (1134 A D ) 

p 

21b, 1 

6 from foot for on the part 

,, on the part of 

p 

231, 11 

9-11 omit vertical line which connects BajalladevI and Jaya.Ba]adeva : join 



Jagatsimha with BaialladevI with a vertical line 

p 

251, 1 

23 for PrdqiyottedJhipas 

read Prdgjyoheddhipahi , m 

p 

257, I 

17 „ bliiiii 

,, bhuvt 

p 

261, 1 

1 ,, Bakht ya.r 

,, Bakht yar 

p 

263, 1 

16 ,, Earnani 

„ KarranI • . • 

p 

268, fn 

1 ,, establised 

„ established. 

p 

272, 1. 

6 ,, Sumha 

,, Ruhma < 

p 

276, 1. 

12 „ Jivitagupta . • 

,, Jivitagupta II. 

p 

284, T 20 ,, idladhe 

,, laladher 

p 

285, 1 

7 from^oot Jjor Vordha^ana 

,, Vardhamana 



II 


COHRIUBNDA 


f . £96, 1. 2 Iiom foot for 29th 
F 307, 11. 19-20 read inscription of Dhanga inf( 
the king of Qanda 
P. 321, fn 4 for Gobmdacandr.i 
F 338, 1 3,, Stthodara 
P 341 I 2 from foot : for Ko4ala-nadu 

F 351, 17 Bhattaputra 

P 368, 1 10 for Varuna andt 

F 384, ,, Vakpala 

P 387, ' ,, Akga 

F. 418, 1 7 from foot : for 18th 

P 421, <r after Parama-vaisnavi omit hyphen. 

P 423 1 1 for The Bhafl;as 

P 423 1 3 from foot : for fact that none 

P 432, 1 2,. ,, ,. (B) N 

P 451,1 5/orA\anti 

P 455, t 20/or(x + 44 + 3 + 35-43 + i + 3 + 


p 

160, 1 

13 

it 

Koaaia 

p. 

472,1 

3 


Cliandraloklii. 

p. 

475, 1. 

•7 

it 

Bbiina II 

p 

477, 1 

14 

1 1 

ADan^ahhirDa JXl 

p 

478. 1 

5 from fo it for sister 

p 

483, fn 

3.1 

2 

omit Anaiitavarnian 


P 51)1 1 for Kau arnav.i VI 

,, Madliu-Kani>irn,iva V 
Auiyankablifrna TI 
,, Anangalildma HI 

P SOS, omit the vertical line above ‘Chikkora ’ 
P 3h7, for Balaprasada (c 880 lOOO AD) 

P 678 tn 1,1 1 /or 3id Century A D 
P 6‘n, II 2 and 4 ,, Kama 

P 5')7, I 6 „ Tabqat 

P 00«’, fii ,, Hubtb us styar 

P 004, 12 ,, on doubt* 

P 033, „ Jlvitagupta HI 

P (il2, I 7 ,, Mansurab 


read 39th 

ms us the Canddlla Yai^ovarman deft ated 

read G ovindacandra 
,, anuja 
,, Kosalai nadn 
,, Bhattapulr,i 
„ Varana and 
,, Vakpala 

„ Anga , 

187th 

,, (3) The Bhafijas 
,, fact that almost none 
.. (B M. 

,, Ananla 

,, (x + 44 + 3 + 36 + 3 + 36-i-J + d'* 

,, KiiiiulT, [{oaala. 

,, Candralekba, 

, Bh'ma I. 

,, An.ingalibima II 
,, daughter 

,, Kamarnava V 
„ Madlni-K'>m6rnava VI 
,, AiiiyankabliTui i I 
,, Anangahliiina II 
rod add one aboie ‘ 8aiikaradev! ’ 
Balapiasadi (o %l)-10l)0 A D ) 
read 3rd Ceiitiiiy A H 
, Tiak'-mi Kama 
„ 3'«l)«i/a/ 

,, Habib us siyai 
,, uo doubt 
„ Jlvitagupta II 
„ Mansurah 
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